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NUMBER 1 


BY THE FIRESIDE WHERE WE TALK 


THINGS OVER 
BY THE EDITOR 


Acquisition 


HE desire to acquire is inherent in 
every Normal Human Heart. 


This is a fact in Nature—a natural 


state of things. 
just because it is. 
No reformer can change it. 


A thing which is so 
No 


system of economics or form of govern- , 


ment can make things any eurerent a in 
this regard. 

And it is good that it is so. 

The Desire to Acquire is the great 
mainspring of Human Activity. Were 
it to cease to flow the clock of civiliza- 
tion and Human Progress would soon 
run down. 

The Desire to Acquire is a law of 
Human Nature. It is a Universal Rule 
of Being and Becoming. . 

Being a LAW it has a PRI NCI PLE 
back of it. 

The Principle back of the Law of the 
Desire to Acquire, is Self-Preservation. 

Man inherently desires to preserve 
himself. 

Acquisition is essential to Self-Pres- 
ervation. 

Therefore man desires to acquire. 

“Self-Preservation i is the first Law of 
Nature.” 

That old aphorism expresses a very 
basic truth provided we understand 
exactly what it means; that is, come to 
see the truth which this sentence ex- 
presses in its fullness. 

To do so one must realize the mean- 
ing of the term ‘“Self’’—what is the 
“Self”? which man inherently or natur- 
ally desires to preserve? 


And with equal clarity of mental 
vision man must come to see what he 
heh acquire in order to preserve the 

Many madly seek money in obedience 
to the false belief that money, and the 
things it will buy constitute the sole 
means of Self-Preservation. 


HIS is true in spite of the fact that 
money is only one factor among 
the essentials of Self-Preservation; and 
the fact is that intensity of desire and 
consequent activity for money alone, 
carried to excess, may easily be made 
Say road to the actual destruction of 
self. o 
Others unthinkingly confuse the 
physical body with the term Self and 
think—or think they think—that the 
things they must acquire in order to 
preserve self are those things which are 
essential for the preservation and sur- 
vival of the body. 
The fact is that the body, while very 
important indeed, and, in fact, essential 


to the temporary preservation of the 


Self, is simply the instrument through 
which the Self expresses itself or gives 
out its power in the form of Human 
Activity. 

What’s the matter with the world 
just now, more than anything else, is 
the disease of material madness—a 
mental madness for material gain—the 
emotive urge to get while the getting is 
apparently good; and confining the 
getting to material things. 
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To speak in the language of the street 
the Glitter of Gold seems to be “getting 
the World’s Goat.” 

Would you preserve “Self”? Do you 
want to survive? Do you believe in the 
survival of the fittest? Would you 
therefore acquire the things for Self- 
Preservation and Survival? 

Then come, let us reason together and 
let us see if we can come to see what 
the “Self” is: and the essentials for its 
sustenance 


ERY recently, in fact, since we 
talked things over last month my 
very good friend, Winslow Rusell, vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, Connecticut, 
honored myself, President Fuller and 
Secretary Beveridge of the Fuller Brush 
Co., and a few others, with an invitation 
to a luncheon at the Hartford Club. 

It was a most enjoyable affair—‘‘a 
feast of reason and a flow of soul,” to 
which Mr. Russell as host and Mr. 
Fuller as guest contributed most liber- 
ally. It was most strengthening. 

That night yours truly rode on to 
Boston. There is something about a 
swiftly-moving train which makes of it 
a good place in which to write. Pos- 
sibly the rapid manner in which the 
wheels go ’round raises the rate of vi- 
bration of the mental machinery; and 
hence tends to release the spiritual 
power back of the intellectual processes. 
Anyway, the discussion at the luncheon 
uncovered a thought spring which pro- 
ceeded to flow while on the train; and 
on the subject 


“I Have” 


Y the time we rolled into Boston 
town those two words had become 
elongated into a sort of blank verse 
rythm about the “Self” which man in- 
stinctively desires to preserve even 
though he cannot see clearly what it is. 
With the hope that it may help some 

it is hereby passed along: 

“IP” have a pencil in “MY” hand; 
“IP” know of course the pencil is not 
“Me.” It is “Mine’—a tool with 
which “I” work. 

“P have a body; but my body is not 
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me; it is ‘‘Mine’’—my instrument of 
self-expression; but it s not my “Self.”’ 

“I” have a mind; but it is ‘‘Mine,”’ 
not “Me.” My mind is “Mine”; your 
mind is ‘“‘Yours.”’ 

“I” built my mortal mind; and it be- 
longs to “Me.” 

“You” builded ‘‘Yours’’; and it be- 
longs to “You.” 

“My” mind is just a tool with which 
“I” work. With it “I” think, remem- 
ber and imagine. It brings ‘me’ 
mental sustenance, some of which is 
Truth, and that is food indeed; but 
some man-mind stuff which it brings to 


' ‘‘me” is false, and that misleads. Per- 


chance it even poisons “‘me.”’ 

“I” have a soul; but even that is not 
the “I” that “AM” and “HAVE.” 

“My” soul is “mine.” “My” soul 
belongs to ‘“‘me,” just as does “my” 
body and “my” mind. With it “I” 
feel. It is the home of “my” emotions— 
the center of ‘‘my’’ emotive life. 

“I” have a will; but is my willpower 
“me”? NO; it is “mine.” It is an- 
other working tool. “I’’ use it to 
decide and act when “I” have used 
“my” mind to think and used “my” 
soul to feel. 

What else have “I” as to natura 
possessions? Nothing. Yes; nothing’ 

“I” have a body and “I” have a mind. 
“I” have a soul. “I” have a will; but 
that is all “I” have. 

These are “my” equipment. They 
together make “my” kit of tools with 
which to build the temple of success. 
They are great tools, this kit of “‘mine”’ 
—this big quartette of powers; and so 
are ‘yours.’ 

“You” have the same equipment; for 
‘“you” have a body and a mind, a soul 
and a will. Let’s take good care of 
these, our working tools. 

But what am “I” and what are “you”? 
What is the “Thing” which has these 
things. Who is the owner of this kit 
of tools? 

I glibly say that I have this and | 
have that—that this and that is mine; 
but what am “Į”? 

You glibly say that this and that is 
yours. But what are “you”? 
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The Answer 


HE I AM that “I” am is spirit. 

“You” speak the truth whene’er 
you say “T” have a body, a mind, a soul, 
a 


“You” cannot say in truth, “I have 
a spirit.” 

That is what “You” Are. 

“I” am pure spirit; and as such “T”’ 
have this kit of working tools. 

“You” are pure spirit; and as such 
“you” have your kit of tools. 

But what is spirit? 

It is life. 

And what is life 

Why! Life is vibrant Truth and 
Love. 

Yes! Yes! I know that it is hard to 
see how it can be that “I,” pure spirit 
(life), made up of Truth and Love can 
think the thoughts “I’’ sometimes 
think; and say the things “T” sometimes 
say; and do the things “I”? sometimes 


The same is true of “you.” 

“You” often disappoint yourself. I 
know you do; and then again you often 
doubt the spiritual nature of your “‘you.”’ 

But why? It is because both “you” 
and “I’’ can see but dimly now the 
basic truth that the essential man— 
the real man—is spirit and as such is 
simply vibrant Truth and Love. 

But it is true. 

Will this thought help to make it 
plain If so, I shall not write it down 
in vain. 

A Parable 


ll WALKED along a dusty road; and 
I was weary with the load of things 
I carried that hot day; and I was much 
athirst. » found a spring beside the 
way. It sprang from earth-pure water 
—H20. And, Good God, I loved it so! 
And it was very good. It quenched my 
thirst, revived my weakened body, 
strengthened my mind. It cheered my 
soul. It gave my will more power to 
act. 

But as it left the sparkling pool and 
formed a trickling stream and sped 
away on its long journey down the 
valley to the sea, it found a dead thing 


wn 


here, a cesspool there. It was no longer 


pure. 


And I, a traveler who again had’ 
traveled far and was again athirst, 
drank of the water which had come 
from that pure spring. 


It poisoned me. It made my body 
sick. It dulled and dimmed my mind. 
It sent my soul to depths of dire despair. 
It paralyzed my soul so I could not 
decide and act. I staggered, fell and 
lay there by the side of that foul stream; 
and it was dark and I was much afraid. 


And then a voice from out the dark- 
ness said to me: “Arise and go your 
way and know this lesson from this 
day.” 

You are a spring from the Great 
Fountain—God. 


“God is Spirit.” He, the source of 
all from which you sprang, is Life and 
just as water is pure H20, so Life is 
Vibrant Truth and Love, yes, just T. L. 


O forth and know that this is so. 

“You” are pure spirit. The natural 
“you” is truth. The natural “you” is 
life. It is unnatural to lie. It is un- 
natural to hate. The spiritual spring 
of Truth and Love flows forth and, 
recognized as such, refreshes body, 
mind, and soul and will It strength- 
ens them and gives them power but all 
too soon as it flows forth on its long 
journey to the sea of the beyond, it 
finds the carcasses of false beliefs—the 
cesspools of base thoughts—the dire 
imaginations of minds of men diseased; 
and these are poison to the spirit. 


But just as running water purifies 
itself when poisoned by the filth it finds, 
so can “you” do. 

Run on, run on! And as “you” go, 
ponder the fact that “you” are pure— 
pure Truth and Love. And this, your 
recognition of this basic fact of lfe— 
this knowledge of what spirit is—of 
what “you”? are, will make “you” 
radiate the light of Truth—the warmth 
of Love. 

And “you” will then dispel, disinte- 
grate and cause to disappear the 
poisoned stuff that fear is made of, and 
the carcasses of false beliefs and human 
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thoughts that poison, and everything 
that dulls and dims and damns and 
dooms; and “‘you’ shall rise and travel 
on your way rejoicing; and “‘you’’ shall 
be exceeding glad; and being glad, shall 
gladden others. 


F this hypothesis of the Self be cor- 
rect then the question naturally 
follows, What must one acquire to pre- 
serve it? 
“Man cannot live by bread alone.” 


Mankind quite generally accepts the 
dictum that food, raiment and shelter 
are three primary requirements for 
existence. 

The writer has followed in the mental 
footsteps of others, and so stated many 
times: and that statement is a fine half 
truth, which, as usual, is at least partly 
a falsehood. 

In the light of the whole truth we see 
that “Man cannot live by bread alone” 
is a very true expression. He cannot 


even exist, let alone live, long, even 


though he has bread (physical food), 
raiment and shelter, too. 


Physical food, raiment and shelter 
are merely the necessities for physical 
existence. They are the essentials for 
the preservation and temporary sur- 
vival of the physical organism, through 
which the “Self,” the “I” that “AM” 
expresses itself. 


The ‘Self’’—the spiritual entity—has 
` the raiment of the soul or sensibilities as 
its under-garment, and the intellect for 
its outer-garment. | 


It also has shelter—the body. 

But it must have food in the form of 
constructive thoughts and constructive 
feelings. 

Are you nourishing “yourself”? with 
truth or poisoning it with the dead 
things of destructive thoughts and 
feelings. 

Yes, Yes! I know you must have 
money and the things that it alone will 
buy in order to acquire the things like 
books and music and other accoutre- 
ments of spiritual and intellectual cul- 
ture. 

But the way to get those things is to 
give of Service or Usefulness; and no 


one can ever develop his maximum of 
power to render the Service necessary to 
entitle him to get the things essential 
to preserve “Self” and survive, unless 
he becomes as hungry for mental food 
as the physically hungry man is for 
physical food. 
How is your mental appetite? 


If none too good, you will find the 
intellectual recognition and mental ac- 
ceptance of the fact that man is in 
final analysis a spiritual entity, a good 
tonic. 


Let your mind dwell on that fact and 
it will brace you up. 


UT this is a business magazine and 
what has all this got to do with 
business. 


“Business is Business.” 

Did I hear someone say that? If so, 
I challenge it here and now, ìf by that 
statement the one who said it, meant 
what most men do who use that ex- 
pression. l 

The slogan, “Business is Business,” 
when sent forth in the sense that it is 
devoid of all “heart”? and is simply a 
cold-blooded affair has sent hundreds 
of humans to the Hell of Hate and all 
that goes with it. 

No, George, Business is Busy-Ness. 

It is Human Activity and what wè 
have said in this article has a whole 
heap to do with S UCCESSF UL busi- 
ness. i 
And, as a matter of fact, business in 
the sense of Commerce and Industry 
must become spiritualized, or else we 
will all go to the devil sure enough. | 

Did you ever spell the word, Devil, 
backwards? 

Try it. Here it is: ]-i-v-e-d. We, as 
a race, have lived backwards for :o long, 
or at least so many of us have, that we 
have gone a long way toward evil, 
which is all there is to the devil. 

Spell the word, Live, backwards and 
it spells Evil. -e 

Some of the leaders in Commerce and 
Industry must be brave enough to quit 
pussyfooting on this question. , 

We need a few i leaders who will 
recognize and fearlessly speak and act 
in accordance with the following facts: 
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IRST: The natural function of 
Commerce and Industry is Service 
or Usefulness. 

Second: Profit, the thing that every- 
body in Commerce and Industry and in 
every other form of Human Busy-ness 
desires includes respect of Self and 
respect of Others, as well as material 
gain. 

Third: The way to win all three 
is by traveling the path of Service to 
the other fellow. 

Fourth: The Principle back of the 
Law of Service is Love. 

Fifth: Service is the only real way 
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that Love can be expressed or mani- 
fested. . 

Sixth: Service to the other fellow is 
really nothing but Truth and Love in 
activity or expression. 

Seventh: The successful business 
concern expresses the two elements of 
Spirit (which is Life), namely Truth 
and Love in its relationships with its 
employees and its customers. 

Think it over, Mr. Business Man, and 
then let me hear from you. 

I would like personally to communi- 
cate with a few real leaders on this 
basically important question. 


The Three Helpers 


By Sidney G. Gilbreath 


Pee poets have sung of the duty of love 
To those who must travel life’s way; 
Each hears a heart call in the traveler's need, 


A voice thal love bids him obey. 


One would “‘live in a house by the side of the road,” 


Where the race of men go by; 


And one to the weak fainting ies their load, 


His strength he would never 


deny. 


The first would e’er dwell in home’s comfort and calm, 
His rooftree would shelter from strife; 
He would rest in his house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
But at ease in his house he would laugh with the glad, 
Or weep with the strangers that moan; 
He would not turn away from their smiles or their tears, 
Like a man who would dwell all alone. 


But one would not rest in the house by the road, 
Safe sheltered from storm and from sun; 
But, no burden his own, he would share in the load,’ 


Of the faint brother toiling alo 
With no sorrow or pain he wou 


id walk the highway, 


And help bear the burdens that crush, 
And himself unafraid give brave hope to the weak 
Who were falling behind in the rush. 


But I think when I read of the poet’s desire 
To dwell in a house by the ae 

Or, no burden his own, to speak words of good cheer 
To the faint who must carry life’s load, 

That a soul without sorrow or loss of its own, 
Cannot measure the depths of despair; 

That lives unclouded with fear and with sin, 
A weak brother’s pain cannot bear. 


The Self Realization Formula 


One Meaning of the Familiar Symbol “I. S. A. M.” 
By Charles W. Casson 


O all Sheldon students these four 
letters—I. S. A. M.—form a fa- 
miliar symbol. 

They represent the four classes into 
which all people may be divided. They 
stand for the four steps that lead from 
Indifference to Mastery. They mark 
the ascent to high achievement and com- 
plete success. 

_ But, curiously enough, they may be 
interpreted into a perfectly definite and 
adequate formula of self-realization. 

They express the deeper meanings 
and changes involved in this upward 
progress toward Mastery, so far as the 
individual is concerned. To make this 
clear may be of service both to students 
and teachers of the science of business. 


I. 


HE I represents the Indifferent. To 
this class the average individual 
belongs. 

By his indifference he remains ignor- 
ant of the great scientific facts that 
operate in life and business. So long as 
he belongs to this class there is no hope 
for him. 

Hence the first great task is to stir 
him to ambition and achievement. 
In other words, the Indifferent must be 
made different. This is done when he 
is roused from his indifference and be- 
comes a Student. 


IS 


HEN the I changes into the S, 
he goes through the first trans- 
forming process. 

He discovers for the first time that 
something IS that he had never known 
before. He finds that the two letters 
spell the first of the two smallest and 
most significant verbs of the language. 
It denotes existence. 


In this. case, it is the existence of 
natural laws operating upon and con- 
trolling his life and action. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, the Student seeks to 
acquaint himself with all the facts in- 
volved, and to apply them to his work. 
When he has succeeded in doing this, 
he rises to the next step of progress, 
and becomes an Adept. 


IS A. 


N Adept is opr one who has 
acquired all knowledge concerning 
some special line of activity. | 


He has not been content to know a 
little, or even much. He seeks to know 
all that is to be known, and finally suc- 
ceeds. But to stop here is not to have 
arrived at the top of the steps of suc- 
cess. 

He applies his knowledge to action. 
He turns his truth into a tool. He 
practices the principle that he has 
learned. He persists in -his practice 
until the doing of the right thing in the 
right way becomes a subconscious ac- 
tion. When he reaches this point, he 
has arrived at the fourth step, and be- 
comes a Master. 


IS. AM. 


HEN he makes another discovery. 

He finds -not only that some- 

thing IS, but he is able to say in and of 
his work, “I AM.” 


In other words, he has put himself 
into his work, or.made it a part of him- 
self. He has unconsciously spelled the 
second small and significant verb. He 
has become a Master. 

He has reached the stage of self-real- 
ization. He has arrived at the last step 
of the stairway of Success. 


The things we seek are always attracted to us by the force of our own sg ab oe expectation 


If we are seeking and expecting people to despise and cheat us, we shall not 


disappointed, for we are’ 


Creating the atmosphere which attracts that quality of treatment. 
If we are secking and expecting courtesy and kindness from people, it will moet surely gravitate to us 
from every side, for we are radiating the soul shine which draws to us the force of love and kindness, and 


no other sort of quality can abide either in our presence or in our mental atmosphere.—Grace 


M. Brown. 


The Fun That Devitalizes 


Why Do We Waste Our Health and Strength in a Vain Search 
After Pleasure? 


By Orison Swett Marden 
(Copyright 1921) 


ECENTLY I overheard two young 
men: in an adjoining seat on a 
train talking over the good times 

they were having. One said he had not 
gone to bed for a long time until two or 
three o'clock in the morning, sometimes 
not until four. The other expressed 
surprise that he was 
not used up. “‘Oh,”’ 
he replied, “you just 
have to get used to 
it and after awhile 
you don’t mind it.” 
These men were un- 
der twenty. They 
were well-dressed 
and seemed well- 
bred. 

The chances are 
that by the time 
these young men are 
in their forties, and 
perhaps at, the heads 
of families, they will 
probably be broken 
down in health, 
semi-invalids, and they will wonder 
where ther vitality has gone, why it is 
they do not have their former robust 
health and energy. 

There is a great difference between 
the fun that dissipates and destroys 
and the innocent play which renews, 
restores, refreshes and reinvigorates. 

The majority of people do not know 
how to get the right kind of recreation. 
They indulge in things which leave them 
in a depressed, despondent, depleted, 
rundown condition. This is not the 
recreation that renews, but the dissipa- 
tion that kills. 

On trains and street cars every morn- 
ing, instead of bright, sparkling eyes and 
fresh, vigorous faces which come from 
refreshing sleep and innocent recrea- 
tion, we see multitudes of people going 
to their work with dull, heavy eyes, 
jaded, fagged, utterly demoralized. 

What a common thing it is to see in 
our barber shops in the early morning 


“Optimism” 
SUCCESS, 
brain, 


health. 


great things, 


says Dr. 
“and self confidence, so necessary to 
are half physical. 
is no other way of backing up the 
of multiplying one's ability, 
half “so effective as improving the 


“There are multitudes of people who 
are mocked with an ambition for 


but with no physical 
power to back it up; yet other vast 
multitudes are squandering, wasting 
thts precious power tn all sorts of 
ways which give no practical return.” 


men with their heads covered with hot 
towels, or taking bracers in bar rooms, 
and doing all sorts of things, trying to get 
themselves in decent shape to go to their 
work again. These people are often 
seen at the Turkish baths, looking as if 
they had been out on a long debauch. 


N THE other 

hand, when a 
person has a good 
time in a way which 
leaves no sting, no 
depressing reaction, 
no headaches, no in- 
digestion, and has 
had a good night’s 
sleep, his appear- 
ance shows it. He 
feels a new power 
welling up in him; 
he is eager to tackle 
the day’s work, 
ready to encounter 
any obstacles that 
may confront him. 


He is self-confident, self-reliant, self- 
respected, and feels that he is master 
of the situation. 

Your great life problem is to get as 
large a percentage of your brain power, 
and as large a percentage of your ability 
into your life work, into that which is 
worth while, as possible, Anything 
which interferes with that,—whether 
laziness, indifference, or too much in- 
nocent amusement,—anything which 
robs you of precious time which you do 
not need for recreation is your enemy, 
because it handicaps you. Anything 
which cuts down your vital force, 
whether it is smoking, drinking, dissipa- 
tion or idling away your time, is keeping 
you back, and should be eliminated, 
remedied. 

The possibilities of your life, taking 
the greatest care of your mind and body, 
would be eighty years. Now, every de- 
parture from normal living, every viola- 
tion of the health law, every bit of un- 
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Marden, 


There 
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necessary wastage of power in vicious 
life habits and dissipation, loss of sleep 
from bad hygenic condition, every bit 
of mental discord, every wrong mental 
attitude, every vicious mood—worries, 
anxieties, fears, jealousies, hatreds— 
all of these things will tend to cut off 
some portion of your possible term of 
life and your life achievement. 


A large percentage of the failures in 
life were physical bankrupts first. They 
did not have sufficient health to back 
up their brain, to give them reserve 
power for emergencies, for the great 
crises of life. Physical reserves are to 
the health what life insurance is to our 
families. 

Optimism and self-confidence, so nec- 
essary to success, are half physical. 
~ Pessimism, low vitality, doubt and fail- 
ure all go together. When we are 
normal physically we are naturally 
optimists; when we are physically de- 
pleted we are pessimists. “I can” 
means physical vigor. “I can’t’? means 
physical debility. 


HERE is no other way of backing 

up the brain, of multiplying one’s 
ability, half so effective as improving 
the health. This is the surest way to 
increase your efficiency by leaps and 
bounds, my friends. 

Health means courage, it means hope, 
it means confidence, faith in oneself, 
and faith in one’s fellows. 

Health means virility, masterfulness; 
it means greater opportunity; it means 
courage and initiative to make oppor- 
tunities. It means happiness and 
achievement. 

“Give me health and the day,” says 
Emerson, ‘‘and I shall make the pomp 
of emperors look ridiculous.”’ 

Napoleon used to say: “I have only 

one counsel to you, ‘Be master.’’’ No 
one can be master, be virile, forceful, 
without health. Vigor of body means 
vigor of mind, masterfulness, creative- 
ness. 
_ Itis a great thing to have that bound- 
ing health, that excess of vitality which 
makes us feel like conquerors, equal to 
any emergency, which makes us the 
easy masters of conditions which would 
discourage weaklings. 


Vitality is so precious, it means so 
much to one’s success, that everyone 
should look upon it as a possession too 
precious to tamper with or to squander. 

There are multitudes of people who 
are mocked with an ambition for great 
things, but with no physical power to 
back it up; and yet other vast multi- 
tudes are squandering, wasting this 
precious success-power in all sorts of 
ways which give no good returns. 

Vigorous health is worth anything it 
costs. It is cheap at any price, and we 
should secure it, whatever else we get or 
do not get. 


The Square Deal Pays 
To is no profit in high prices 

if you cannot sell the goods. 
Profits are made only after goods have 
been sold and paid for. Sometimes it 
is business statesmanship to cut a profit 
if thereby goodwill is won. At the 
present moment merchants should strain 
every nerve to bring about more normal 
prices, particularly for necessaries. 

John Wanamaker captivated the pub- 
lic imagination and doubtless their good- 
will by his ‘‘20 per cent off.” The pub- 
lic was made to feel that Wanamaker 
was on their side, that he was leading an 
aggressive attack on extortionate prices. 
It is better to make two sales at a profit 
of fifty cents each than one sale at a 
profit of one dollar if the two customers 
feel that they have been generously 
treated and if the one customer were to 
feel that he had been compelled to pay 
through the nose. 

There is only one line of action more 
deplorable, at present, than maneuver- 
ing to maintain prices on an unwarrant- 
ably high level, namely, seeking to de- 
lude the public that drastic reductions 
have been made when no such reduc- 
tions have actually been made. 

Deception may pay for a day or a 
year, but not permanently. It may be 
true that a fool is born every minute. 
But you can’t fool all the people all the 
time. The interest of the public in this 
question of prices is infinitely more m- 
tense today than ever before, and it be- 
hooves every business concern to watch 
its step.—Forbes. 


Is Taking a Chance Good Business? 
The Answer Is ‘‘Yes’’ If The Business Is Legitimate and 
Means Real Service 


By Irving T. Bush 
President of the Bush Terminal Company 


N looking over 
my own_ expe- 
rience and the 

experience of a great 
number of men 
whose affairs I know 
intimately, it seems 
to me that business 
success generally is 
almost wholly a 
matter of taking 
reasoned chances and that the success- 
ful business man is one who knows the 
difference between a chance and a 
gamble and then is willing to use his 
wits and his courage to prove himself 
right. 

. I am speaking of business, by which 
I mean constructive enterprise—that is, 
something out of which all of the par- 
ticipants benefit. For business is really 
only the practise of enlightened selfish- 
ness—a realization that the most suc- 
cessful selfishness is unselfishness. 

One cannot class as business the mak- 


I 


sincerely believe that big success 
of a permanent nature is never 
achieved by hurting anyone, by at- 
tempting monopoly, or by any kind 


of business organization that does 
not go on the principle of co-operating 
with one’s associates and customers." 
—Irving T. Bush. 


ing of great fortunes by the studied de-. 


struction of enterprises that * other 
people have built and paid for with 


the intent to buy in the wrecked prop- 


erty and resell it at a profit. 

Some of the great fortunes of the coun- 
try have found genesis in taking from 
instead of adding to the wealth of the 
community. It is not business to seize 
a railway or a street car line, pump in a 
lot of stock and bonds, palm off 
these securities on the public, and then 
let the property be crushed by the 
weight of its spurious indebtedness. 
Such people, of course, do take 
chances, but these are not business 
chances. They gamble on getting 
away with their loot before someone gets 
them into jail. 


S° when I say that business success 
depends upon taking chances I have 
no thought of stock market rigging or of 
speculating or otherwise gaming in 
values. There is no appreciable differ- 
ence between betting on the value of 


materials or labor at 
a certain time and 
on betting against a 
roulette wheel or 
the roll of the dice. 
And the second 
method is much sim- 
pler because it re- 
quires no organiz- 
ing or executive abil- 
ity and precious 
little bookkeeping. 

The chance that every business mai 
must take is on the way the human ani- 
mal will act and react in the future. 
Try as we may, we can never be wholly 
certain. We can work out how peo- 
ple ought to act and sometimes they will 
act according to schedule—and then 
again they will not. And even the best 
ideas are never taken by the public 
at a gulp. 

For instance, the plan of the Bush 
Terminal—to go back to my own 
affairs—was absolutely logical. There- 
fore the chance that I had to take was, 
my proposal admittedly being funda- 
mentally sound, to get people to patron- 


ize the establishment—to overcome their 
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locality habit. You may call this sell- 
ing the idea, but it is more than that. 


OU may fully persuade on the idea 
and have everyone in full agree- 
ment that what you have is far better 
than anything else—yet habit will inter- 
pose to prevent the use. It is not 
enough for anyone merely to admit that 
your way is the best; he must also learn 
to use it—to replace his former habit 
with a habit of doing it your way. And 
this applies equally to every sort of 
legitimate business. 

This is the really big chance of busi- 
ness—the other parts of business which 
we call hazardous are really but prob- 
lems in mathematics. If, for instance, 
I hear a- complaint that something 
cannot be sold because it is -too ex- 
pensive, I always wonder whether it 
ought to be sold. If the speaker means 
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that the first cost is high but that the 
eventual cost in service is low, then his 
problem is the overcoming of the habit 
of paying only so much for that kind of 
an article. On the ability to do this his 
business will stand or fall. 


One is not taking any chance at all in 
trying to introduce an expensive product 
which is not better than other products 
that cost less. No amount of selling 
skill, no amount of advertising, will 
keep such a product on the market un- 
less, of course, it falls into the class of 
luxuries for which people are willing to 
pay high in order to acquire the reputa- 
tion of being rich and lavish. 


And also it is not taking a chance in 
business to put every cent that one has 
into the starting of the enterprise leaving 
no fund upon which to travel during the 
early and surely troublous times. That 
is a mistake most of us make. We 
satisfy ourselves that what we are about 
is good and ought to succeed and then 
after we have built our factory, or 
formed our organization, or done what- 


ever is needful to start operations, we -> 


think that we are particularly fore- 
handed if we provide ourselves with 
working capital. 


W* do not commonly allow for the 
fact that no matter how well 
laid are our plans and no matter how 
intrinsically good are our ideas, they 
are not going to grip the public all at 
once. We shall need money—probably 
considerably more money than we have 
provided in working capital—simply to 
carry us on to the point where we have 
sold ourselves to the public—that is, 
have overcome habit. ` This, too, is not 
taking a chance. It is only extending a 
cordial invitation to failure. For even 
if we have provided working capital, 
that capital will surely be absorbed in 
carrying the institution through the pro- 
motion stages. When the business does 
start there will be no money to handle 
it with. 


That is the reason so few new concerns 
survive their second year. During the 
first year, they use all of their money 
for promotion and during the second 


year when business does start up they 
try to finance current operations by the 
well-known process of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. Before long they are squarely 
up against it and are forced to close 
down just at the time when, as they 
always put it, “the business was getting 
on its feet.” As the doctors say: ““The 
operation was a success but the patient 
died.” 


VEN if one is amply provided with 
funds for preliminary investigation 

and then for carrying forward affairs 
until a self-sustaining basis shall be at- 
tained, all the elements of chance are 
not eliminated. The enterprise may 
never develop into a business; it may 
merely be a sink to catch and drain off 
money. And sometimes we never know 
why. The tobacco companies, for in- 
stance, with their enormous resources 
and their ability to carry on indefinitely. 
do not make a success of every brand of 
cigarets or every cigar that they intro- 
duce. We cannot be certain that the 
kind of store which is very successful in 
New York will be equally successful in 
Philadelphia, or Chicago, or Boston. 
The chain stores have worked out the 


. theory of merchandising and have a 


marv®èllously accurate idea of how much ` 
a certain number of a certain type of 
people passing a given point will buy, 
but most of them try out on the public 
comparatively little that is new. They, 
for the most part, sell goods for which 
the demand is stable, and make their 
money by supplying good qualities of 
these products ‘at a price lower than 
that which the individual store finds 
profitable. In spite of their experience, 
in spite of the infinite care that they use 
before making the slightest variation in 
the quality, packing, or character of an 
article, they cannot score 100 per cent. 


ONDUCTING business on scientific 

lines means minimizing, not elimi- 
nating, the business chance, and I think 
it is wholly unfortunate for anyone to 
imagine that he can take precautions 
that will insure against failure. The 
net effect of taking too many precau- 
tions will be so tharoughly to insure 
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against failure that failure itself is as- 
sured through dry rot. That is the 
reason I consider that statistics and 
tabulated tests over many years, al- 
though valuable if rightly used, can 
easily be used to kill initiative. 


The difference between failure and 
success is very slight and from the data 
of failure we may, according to our ap- 
proach, either discover that the thing 
cannot be done or that the other man 
did not do it in the right way. If we 
use statistics for the second purpose, 
they are valuable; if for the former they 
are as millstones. 


The objection which prevents the 
public from using what you have to offer 
sometimes arises out of surrounding cir- 
cumstances over which you have no 
direct control. 


UT how is one going to distinguish 
between a legitimate business 
chance and one that is merely a gamble? 
We know that every business enterprise, 
no matter how soundly conceived, is at 
some time or other going to go over the 
bumps. In fact, I do not believe a busi- 
ness can be called sound until it has 
proved itself through some kind of 
adversity. This is not only true of a 
business enterprise, but true of individ- 
uals and of nations. ; 


The man who has real quality in him 
comes out of a period of adversity, 
where it has been necessary for him to 
economize, a stronger and better man 
and I am enough of an optimist to be- 
lieve that out of the turmoil and trials 
in the world today will emerge a better 
civilization. It requires more character 
to withstand the dangers of prosperity 
than those of adversity. The civiliza- 
tion of Rome crumbled beneath the 
weight of luxury and in this country our 
people and our business enterprises must 
relearn the lessons of thrift, economy 
and hard work. We have been trying 
to find a substitute for work and there 
is none but disaster. 


A great number of enterprises were 
begun during the war and became in- 
stantly successful. Both money and 
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business were so easy to get that many 
proprietors conceived of commercial suc- 
cess as a kind of coasting down hill. 


E have heard a great deal about 

scientific business in which no 
one has to take a chance—but most'y 
from people who have not been at all 
scientific! They have merely hitched 
on to the band-wagon and never taken 
into account that the rope which was 
pulling them along might fray and 
snap, or that the band-wagon itself 
might break down. 


These are the people who assure you 
that because 15,000 people dwell in 
Boomtown, those 15,000 will under any 
and all circumstances require a certain 
number of automobiles and tires, a 
certain number of suits of clothing, a 
certain number of silk shirts, and so on, 
through a Jong list of articles, which by 
an easy somersault of the imagination 
can be called necessities. 


These sorts of calculations are not to 
me scientific; they do not eliminate the 
legitimate chances that every man enter- 
ing business must be prepared to take 
as part of his lot. 


On the contrary, they serve only to 
obscure that there is a chance in business 
and keep the proprietor unprepared to 
meet real emergency. 


Necessities vary according to the 
standard of living; they are never abso- 
lute. 


EGITIMATE business in which one 
has to encounter only the legiti- 
mate and inevitable risks must, to my 
mind, be founded upon giving something 
to the customer that probably he cannot 
get as well and certainly cannot get 
better from someone else. 


You may have a great deal of difficulty 
in convincing him of this fact and you 
will have to keep in touch with outside 
opinion to make sure that you are not 
fooling yourself as to what you have. 
But if you really have anything .that is 
half as good as you think you have and 
are willing to meet or to go around the 


; 
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obstacles that present themselves, then 
I think it will be difficult, although not 
at all impossible, to fail. 


I sincerely believe that big success of 
a permanent nature is never achieved by 
hurting anyone, by allempting monopoly, 
or by any kind of business organization 
that does not go on the principle of co- 
operating with one’s associates and cus- 
tomers. 


Or we might put it that a business 
chance is legitimate if the idea on which 
the project is founded makes possible 
the drawing of a straight line between 
effort and result—if it makes for effi- 
ciency in that it is designed to save 
money by cutting out lost motion and 
unnecessary expense—in finding ways 
to do complex things simply. 


ET us get right down to the present 
state of affairs and apply these 
ideas. Not a few men in business have 
become soft through years of prosperity. 
They forget that taking chances in busi- 
ness is normal, not exceptional; that it 
is really abnormal to be able certainly 
to count in advance on profits. 


I think this is the time to build selling 
organizations for we have passed the 
crest of the wave. We are already back 
in the buyers’ market and keen com- 
petition from other countries is here. 
The day is not far off when a man with 
an order will not have to approach hat 
in hand and then await the seller’s good 
pleasure to attend him. 


There is, of course, a difference be- 
tween being optimistically courageous 
and foolishly venturesome. This is the 
time for sane optimism—it is not a time 
for foolishness. 


The man who believes in humanity, 
and has the courage to take sane busi- 
ness risks, will prosper. Success in 
business is built upon faith, work, and 
courage, and the greatest of these is 
courage.—Digesled, by permission, from 
advance proofs from System, “The Mag- 
azine of Business.” 


Do your best, and rejoice with him who 
can do better.—Emerson. 


New Thought Maxims 


vo thoughts are the sculptors of 
your face and ; 

Plant happy thoughts in your mind 
instead of small annoyances. 

Open your eyes and your nightmare 
will vanish. 

Watch the trees “‘letting go” of their 
leaves and learn what to do with your 
old thoughts. 

The good that comes to us is oftener 
hidden than seen. 

Listen to Confidence, never to Fear. 

We underestimate our victories, and 
exaggerate our failures. , 

If you are at rest in your mind you 
rest others. 


—Ida Gatling Pentecost. 


Analyze Conditions 


HERE are 105,000,000 consumers 
of food and clothing and shoes in 
this great country. These 105,000,000 
have to be housed, they have to have 
transportation, they have to be amused. 


They need furniture, floor coverings 
and household utensils of all kinds. 
They have, in the aggregate, more 
money to spend than they ever had in 
pre-war days. To supply the wants of 
these 105,000,000 is a Herculean task. 
It means a large volume of general busi- 
ness. 


On top of this the United States is 
selling to foreigners at the rate of almost 
$20,000,000 every business day of the 
year. Both home and foreign buying 
may let up temporarily, but consump- 
tion goes on just the same. 


The present deadlock in buying will 
break before long, and when it does 
break, the logical thing to expect 1s a 
stampede for goods, which will send 
prices up right and left. Just as buying 
went to extremes, so non-buying is go- 
ing to extremes today. Overdoing any- 
thing is dangerous. Don’t be swept off 
your head or your feet. Sit down and 
calmly analyze things for yourself. If 
prices in your line are below cost of 
production, then order all you can pay 
for and use within a reasonable time.— 
Forbes. 


Keeping Step With the Times 


Co-operation in Business or Community Life the Keynote of 
Success 
By Harry Newman Tolles 
Vice-President of the Sheldon School, Chicago, lil. 
(One of a Series of Four Articles) 


regiment during the Civil War 

caused no end of annoyance and 
much amusement to many drill masters 
who tried to make of them regular 
soldiers. Finally, an analytical driil 
master discovered that these embryonic 
soldiers were all farmer boys, and also 
that they were unable to tell their right 
foot from their left. He instructed them 
to tie hay on one foot, and straw on the 
other; and he gave his orders: “Hay 
foot! straw foot! hay foot! straw foot! 
Now you’ve got it, keep it! left! left! 
left!” And from that time he had no 
trouble in getting those men to keep 
step. 

Many a civilian to-day in community 
and business life is in the awkward squad 
simply because he fails to keep step 
with his associates. The procession 
moves forward. 

Things are happening so fast now 
days that the fellow who says “It can’t 
be done,” is usually interrupted by 
someone doing it. 

It is perfectly amazing, when one 
stops to think, the progress that the 
world is making. There is no such 
thing as standing still. We are either 
moving forward with the procession or 
it leaves us behind. 

In the last decade we have only 
to recall a very few of the many hap- 
penings that point the way of progress. 
There is the conquest of the clouds and 
the sea and space, by air, water and 
land vehicles; the elimination of dis- 
tance and time through wireless teleg- 
raphy and telephony; while Edison is 
at work to extend the lines of com- 
munication beyond the vale. 

Our forefathers wondered at the mar- 
vels of the printing press, but what 
would they have said had someone pro- 
posed to reprint voices and faces and 
send them broadcast through the phono- 
graph and the movies? 


N N awkward squad in a New York 
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Physics and metaphysics are stepping 
forward together in the grand march 
of the universe. 


Standards of ethics in community, 
business and social life have also made 
marked ‘progress. Every man must 
know to-day that he can not live unto 
himself alone, and that upon his shoul- 
ders falls his share of the burden of the 
gee of the human relationship prob- 
ems. 


What manner of man is he who is in 
the progress procession? Let us step 
out of the ranks long enough to observe 
some of the characteristics of the man 
who is “keeping step with the times.” 


Co-operation the Watchword 


HE first feature to be noted would 

be co-operation. Well do I remem- 
ber the first time I heard that word 
co-operate used commercially. In a 
little town in the mountains of Utah, 
over the largest industry of the city, 
were the letters “Z. C. M. I.” I asked 
a boy what they stood for, and he said: 
“Zion’s Collection of Mormon Idiots.” 
Of course, I immediately realized the 
apothem that “viewpoint affects the 
seeing of an object,” so I asked another. 


He gave the correct answer: ‘‘Zion’s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution.” 


There was an organization where you 
could buy anything and dispose of all 
your products, and really never a dol- 
lar change hands. In those days they 
used scrip. 


Brigham Young was some organizer. 
In each Mormon community you would 
find such a business institution. I have 
often thought that any man who could 
get twenty-seven wives to co-operate 
under one roof was some organizer. 
I have found some difficulty in co-oper- 
ating with one. 

I like to liken the business family 
to the outstretched hand. It can rep- 
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resent the family in the home as well. 
The thumb, the father; the forefinger, 
the mother; and then you have the 
three children. In business you have 
the big boss, the thumb; the secondary 
boss, and the employes. 


OW I wasn’t there where the 

championship belt was taken from 
the big giant and turned over to the 
smaller‘man, but I would be willing to 
wager with any good sport that that 
battle was not fought with the open 
hand. No, it was fought with the 
closed fist—the unit—backed up by 
highly-trained muscle, and that in turn 
backed up by a highly-trained, keen, 
earnest mind. Mind, muscle and fist 
co-operated until the opponent was 
knocked out of the ring in surprisingly 
little time. 

Notice the open hand. With the 
fingers outstretched. How many times 
you see some fellow in the organization 
say: 

“Look at me! I’m the whole thing. 
You couldn’t run this business or this 
community without me. I’m ‘the whole 
cheese’ ”—whatever that means. 

The longer the fingers, the farther 
they get apart. It is only when the 
fingers are closed that you have a hand. 
You do not destroy the identity of the 
fingers, but by converging, constrain- 
ing—co-operating is the word—the hand 
is closed and the big boss, the thumb, 
binds the others together in a complete 
human organization. 

Clinch that fist as hard as you want 
to, but you cannot make the fingers 
feel the oppression of the thumb. The 
function of the executive is to bind, in a 
harmonious human relationship, his or- 
ganization, without oppression. 

Occasionally, we will see organiza- 
tions that close down with the fingers 
over the thumb—where the men are 
riding on the neck of the old man, so 
to speak. Now the tighter you clinch 
the fist in that position, the more pain 
Is caused. What really is wanted is— 
to change the figure of speech—to have 
every man pulling on the same rope, 
in the same direction, at the same time. 
It is team work, co-operation, that 
spells success in every business; and 
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without it complete success is impos- 
sible. 

Maeterlinck, in his ‘‘Life of the Bee,” 
points out that a bee cannot live and 
thrive five miles away from its own hive. 
It will lie down and die. Man is a 
group animal. He thrives best in 
groups. No man today can say he is 
independent, no man need feel that he 
is dependent, but we are all inter-de- 
pendent. 


Community Co-operation 


ET us now consider three forms of 

co-operation. 

“very community should have a 
plan commission, committee or organ- 
ization made up of representatives of 
the Commercial Club, the city adminis- 
tration, the Woman’s Club, the Rotary. 
Kiwanis, in fact, all of the community 
activities should be represented. It 
should have a perpetual board where 
surveys can be made and plans projected 
which will effect the beautifying and 
the making of the city more attractive 
not only to its residents, but to the visi- 
tors. It has been proven to be much 
more effective to have such a commis- 
sion than to leave the work to some 
particular organization. 


These organizations usually elect their 
officers annually. Quite naturally they 
have a year vision and they plan that 
which they accomplish during their 
term of office; and it is difficult to get 
a new crew to take up the work and 
carry it through from year to year. A 
plan commission should be a permanent 
body, working constantly to beautify 
and extend the usefulness of the com- 
munity. 

So then in your community co-opera- 
tion, every member of the community 
is a partner in the firm, the business 
enterprise; and each should be made to 
feel his individual responsibilities and 
should be given an opportunity to 
share in the work and benefits of effect- 
ive co-operation. 


N the west side of one of our great 
commercial centers a fire broke 
out in the leading laundry, just after 
the employes had left in. the evening. 
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They tried to find the proprietor, but 
he could not be located. 


At 10:30 that night he returned to 
his place of business on an errand, and 
to his amazement found his building 
burned down and his business destroyed. 
Hopelessly and aimlessly the poor fel- 
low, with his hands in his pockets, 
walked up and down on the other side 
of the street, wondering what to do next. 


He happened to look into the window 
of a florist shop just three doors away 
from his place of business, and to his 
surprise he saw four of his west side 
competitors, with a laundryman from 


the north side and one from the south. 


side. Naturally, it went through his 
mind: ‘What are those fellows up to?” 


Finally, he made bold to open the 
door and walk in. One of the gentle- 
men, pointing to his next largest som- 
petitor, said to him: 

“You need not worry about your 
business. We have arranged all the 
details. This gentleman here has agreed 
to close his laundry an hour earlier at 
night; you can bring your employes 

o his plant, run a night shift and you 
don’ t need to lose a single laundry 
package.” 


Real Co-operation 


Instead of these competitors jumping 
on the neck of this poor fellow when he 
was down, and dividing his business up 
among themselves, they said: ‘This 
is our opportunity to help our brother 
out of his trouble.” 

That is effective business co-opera- 
tion. 

But that is only the sequel of a story 
which preceded it. This laundryman 
was a member of the city, state and 
national Laundryman’s Association; and 
to my certain knowledge he made it his 
business to attend the meetings, to 
gather ideas and bring them ome. 
To his competitors he kept “open shop.” 
He had no secret formulas or methods 
of doing business. He was working 
for the betterment of the profession to 
which he belonged, knowing full well 
that everything he did to help his 
brother laundrymen to succeed helped 
him and the trade in general. 


And lo! the bread which he cast upon 
the waters returned to him many fold 
in not many days. It paid to co-oper- 
ate. 


Employers and Employes 


decade ago there were but few 

trade associations. Today there 
is hardly a line of business that you can 
mention which is not fully organized 
into its city, state, district and national 
—and in some instances international— 
associations. 


Competitors are putting their feet 
under the same banquet table, looking 
each other in the eye, and have come to 
realize that each has the same problems 
of life, each is trying to play the game 
a square apd each should help the 
other. 


If we depended upon the daily press 
entirely for our information, we could 
readily conclude that there is ‘no such 
animal” today as co-operation between 
employers and employes. It would 
seem that there is a line drawn, a great 
gulf fixed, between them. But from 
close observation and extensive study, 
I am of the opinion that for every case 
of distrust, unrest and trouble between 
the employer and the employe, you will 
find ninety-nine cases where there is 
happiness, contentment and harmony. 
Only the sensational, annoying and out- 
standing things appear in the daily 
press. Unfortunately, the normal, con- 
structive things seem to have no news. 
value. 

In Omaha, while going through the 
largest institution of its kind with the 
proprietor, he said to me: 

“I want you to meet my cashier. 
Here is a girl who has worked for us 
twenty-three years, and in twenty 
years time I have never checked her 
cash account, balanced her money in 
the bank, or signed a single check.” 

The president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company said to him one day: 

“Do you not think you are making a 
tremendous mistake? That girl might 
be crooked.” 

- “If she is crooked, I hope that I 
die before she is detected.” 
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What Is Real Loyalty 
IGHT around the corner in the 
same block I was engaged to ad- 
dress the employes of another institu- 
tion. When I went to make the talk, 
the owner said to me: 

“Mr. Tolles, I want you to talk co- 
operation, and particularly loyalty.” 

Now loyalty is like love—it requires 
two parties to the transaction. If 
you want a man to shake hands with 
you, you extend your hand first. Nine 
times out of ten he'll shake. And if 
you, Mr. Proprietor, want your em- 
ployes to extend the hand of loyalty 
to you, you just put our your hand 
first and see how quickly they will 
“grab your mit.” 

After the address was delivered I 
was astonished when the proprietor 
made the remark that there wasn’t a 
single employe in the group that he 
would trust with a fifty cent piece over 
night. 

Contrasting this with the first ex- 
perience in the same block, I made it my 
business to go among the employes of 
the two institutions and study condi- 
tions. 

I found in the first instance that those 
employes would scrap at the drop of the 
hat for the boss. While in the second 
case, I had been engaged to make an 
address to allay suspicion and distrust 
and thus avert a strike which was then 
brewing. 

The gentleman in the first case said 
that he took three months off in the 
winter to go to Californis and Florida, 
and his business seemed to run better 
when he was away than when he was 
home. While the other proprietor, when 
asked to go to a luncheon lecture, re- 
marked that he couldn’t leave his place 
of business at lunch time for more than 
fifteen minutes. 

That fellow could not sleep at night. 
He never went to bed before two, and 
was always up by five or six, ` Uneasy 
rested his head upon his pillow because 
he had not learned the simple lesson 
of co-operation. 


Value of Organization 


A traveler in the South wanted to go 
from one city to another. He 


could find no means of transportation 
other than to ride on a buckboard with 
a colored man, who made deliveries en 
route. 

As they were riding along he noticed 
that Mose was an adept with the lash, 
that he could pop the whip and bring 
down the green horsefly every time. 
He said: ‘‘Mose, you are a wonder with 
the lash. Can you get the bee on that 
flower)” He popped the lash and got 
the bee in a single stroke. They com- 
menced to pick off the bees on the 
flowers along the roadside. Finally 
he saw two bees on a single flower and 
he said: ‘Can you get the two of 
them?” He did. 

All of a sudden he said: ‘‘Stop! Mose. 
stop!” There hanging at the side of 
the road, from a tree, was an honest-to- 
goodness, up-to-date, live, modern hor- 
nets’ nest. 

He said: “Mose, do you see those bees 
there? Can you get them?” 

“No sir, no sir; Ise knows better dan 
to ’tack dem bees. Dem bees am 
organized.” 

There is no effective co-operation 
without organization. | 


Effective Organization 
HE man, the firm, or the community 
that is keeping step with the times, 
appreciates the necessity of an efficient 
organization . 

I am a lover of flowers, shrubs and 
trees. That is my hobby, and all the 
spare time that I can find I spend with 
my friends, the plant life. Notice a 
well-formed tree. You have the trunk, 
the branches, the limbs, the twigs and 
the leaves. But did it ever occur to 
you that no leaf, twig, branch or limb 
ever interferes with any other leaf, 
twig, branch, or limb? And they all 
get their life giving sap from the trunk. 
Life’s elixir is passed through in an 
orderly manner. , 

So in our business and community 
organizations there should be the execu- 
tive, the trunk; the managers, the 
branches; the superintendents, the 
limbs; the foremen, the twigs; and the 
employes, the leaves. But no employe, 
foreman, superintendent or manager 
should overlap in authority or responsi- 
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bility, and each should get his authority 
even as the sap flows to the very finger 
tips of the tree. 

What would you think of the tree 
that sends its sap out up through its 
organism to a leaf thirty feet away 
from the trunk? And if that tree 
should say: ‘This is all nonsense. I 
am going to shoot my sap straight out 
fifteen feet to the leaf and save time.” 

You would say that tree was crazy. 

But in our business organizations, how 
many times you see an employer or an 
executive brushing aside his subordinate 
executives and dealing directly with his 
employes. 

‘One commercial club I know of is so 
wonderfully well-organized that two 
thousand people can be reached on 
short notice. An audience of one thous- 
and people was recently assembled for 
an important meeting in just two hours 
time. 

{The Individual or Unit 
OW, if you are going to have organ- 
ization you must have units, and 
the units must be successful, because 
success in any firm, I care not how 
large or small, is nothing more than the 
total success of the units in the firm. 

If every one in your institution from 
the least to the greatest is making 
good in a large- way, then your com- 
munity or institution is making good. 
But if there is a single failure anywhere 
along the line, just that much is sub- 
tracted from -the success of every other 
one in the institution. 

The converse of that proposition is 
also true. If there is a failure anywhere 
along the line, just that much is sub- 
tracted from the success of every other 
one in the organization. Therefore, we 
must look to the units of the organiza- 
tion and strengthen the units if you 
want a strong organism. 

During the war-drives every individ- 
ual was not only expected, but required, 


to do not only his bit but in many 
cases his all. My small part was— 
well, the best term I can think of was 
“a teamster”’ for I was the leader of a 
“team” and we had many “drives.” 

As teamsters we turned in reports 
on each individual. We had various 
colored cards denoting the classifica- 
tion. One card was yellow, indicating 
the fellow who in our opinion was well 
able to subscribe but would not. We 
called him yellow; another term current 
was slacker. 


Applying these terms to communi y 
life, I say that the man who i; able to 
support morally or financially a worthy 
cause and fails to do his bit is just as 
much a slacker or is just as yellow in 
times of peace, as was the corresponding 
fellow in times of war. There is too 
much of the spirit of “let George do it” 
when it comes to taking an active part 
in civic affairs of today. 

We will next consider the success of 
the individual. 


The Path 


E are two travellers, on a narrow way 
You're from the East and I am from the 
West 
And we have met, and you salule and say 
“Friend, travel on with me, my way is best.” 


What mallers it the way our foolsteps trend, 
I question not the path your feet have trod, 
Our aims are one, and al the journey’s end 
You'll faite your “Allah” whom I call my 


And if Mohammed shows the way for you 
I do rejoice that He has lived and died, 
Pll learn from Him—My friend with vision 


true 
COME see my Light—The lowly Crucified. 


There is ONE Father, call Him what you will, 
We wrap our souls with narrow, useless creeds 
He but requires that we His way fu'fil 
That woy r Truth, in thought and word and 
ee 
— Florence Belle Anderson. 


Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 


By Richard H. Edmonds . 


Editor, Manufacturer’s Record, Baltimore 


nation-wide revival of old-fash- 
ioned prayer-meeting religion— 

A religion that makes men realize 
that if there is a Heaven, there must 
also of necessity be a Hell— 

A religion that makes a man realize 
that every act is recorded on his own 
conscience, and that though that may 
slumber, it can never die— 

A religion that makes an employer 
understand that if he is unfair to his 
employes and pays them less than fair 
wages, measured by his ability and 
their efficiency and zeal, he is a robber— 

A religion that makes an employe 
know that if he does not give full and 
efficient service, he too is a robber—* * * 

A religion that makes a man who 
robs a railroad of its fare, or its freight 
bill, know that he robs himself of all 
right to feel that he is an honest man— 

* * æ 


RELIGION that makes a man 

realize that by driving too hard a 
bargain with his servant, his employe, 
or his merchant, he can be just as much 
a profiteer as the seller or producer who 
swindles by false weight, false packing 
or false charges— 

A religion that will teach church mem- 
= bers who fail to contribute to the ex- 
tent of their ability to the support of 
religion, and that compels them to rec- 
ognize that if they are paying their pas- 
tor less than a living salary, they are 
robbing God and man alike— 

A religion that will make the laboring 
man, who by threats or by actual vi- 
olence against the non-union man, 
strives to keep him out of employment, 
realize that he is at heart a murderer 
and is murdering the individuality, and 
the liberty of his fellow-man, and is dis- 
playing a hatred which, if it has the 
opportunity, will commit physical mur- 

er— 

A religion that will make the politi- 
cian who yields principle for the sake of 
party, who worships at the feet of any 
class and sells his soul for political prefer- 
ment know that he is not only a coward 


i ' BOVE all else this country needs 


and a poltroon, and unworthy of the 
respect of any decent man, but which 
will also make him see that he is helping 
to murder human liberty, as great a 
crime as murdering the individual man— 
In short, we need a revival of that re- 
ligion which will make every man and 
woman strive in every act of life to do 
that which, on the great Judgment Day, 
they will wish they had done, as with 
soul uncovered they stand before the 
Judgment Seat of the Eternal. 


* * * 
| TIL the people of this nation 


accept and live this religion there 
will be strife where there should be 


. peace, there will be strikes and lockouts 


and murder where there should be co- 
operation and harmony; there will be 
hatred where there should be friendship 
and love. l 

In the Golden Rule, followed in the 
fullness of the spirit of this kind of 
religion, there would be found a solu- 
tion for every business trouble; there 
would be created friendship between 
employer and employe; capital and 
labor would work in harmony and with 
efficiency, efficiency for the capital and 
efficiency for the labor; with profit to 
both. 

Religion of this kind is not measured 
by the hope of a Heaven hereafter, but 
by the full fruition now of “Peace on 
earth to men of good will.” 

It is not merely the chanting of hymns 
here or in the world to come, but it is in 
the recognition and full application by 
rich and by poor, by learned and un- 
learned, that each one is indeed his 
brother’s keeper, that we can bring this 
country and the world back to safety. _ 

A nation-wide acceptance of this, 
the only true religion in action, would 
bring business peace and’ world peace 
where there is now turmoil, and men 
would then cease to seek to gain their 
aims by lawless acts of immorality, but 
would in spirit and in deed follow the 
Divine command, ‘‘All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” 


Niagara 
By Arthur Frederick Sheldon 


LOOKED upon Niagara; I heard its 
waters roar. 
I saw its seething torrent rushing on 
“forever more,” 
“Forevermore,” it answered, as I asked 
how long ’twould flow. 
As I watched its waters tumbling to the 
deep, dank gorge below, 
As I watched their restless hurry in 
their never-ending flow, 
I bethought me as I wandered 
Upon the bank and pondered, 
How Niagara—its commotion, 
And its never-ending motion, 
And the river strong and rapid, 
And the lake above, when placid; 
Or again, when lashed to fury 
By the fierce, mad winds that blow; 
And the quiet, stately river 
Flowing peacefully below, 
And the ocean ’way off yonder 
Where the waters all must go— 
Yes! I pondered as I wandered, 
How all these resemble 
Human life—its real conditions. 


(2) 

HERE are times when life is placid 
Like the lake when all is still. 
These are times when we, as mortals, 

Are obedient to God’s will. 

There are times when life is temptuous 
Like the lake lashed by the storm; 
When the human will is clashing 

With the law of Love, God-born. 
There are times when hiffe’s a river 
Flowing on, both swift and strong; 
When in night time and in day time 

All is well; and nothing’s wrong. 

There are times when rocks and rapids, 
Intercepting placid flow, 

“Boil and bubble, toil and trouble” 
Reign and rule as on we go 

To a rushing life’s Niagara; 

When no longer “‘all is well”; 

And, like waters I am watching, 

Man dives down and down to Hell— 
To the deep, dank gorge, of misery 
‘In the mental vale of hate; 

Or, when pangs of guilty conscience 
Cause him to wait and wait, 

All impatient, for the coming 

Of grim death to seal his fate. 


In the seething, boiling whirlpool 
Of the hurrying here and now, 
When he’s tired of the turmoil; 
Here, sometimes man makes a vow 
To the Infinite Creator, 

(The Omnipotent First Cause,) 
To forever stop transgressing 
God-made rules—all natural laws. 


(3) 
F THE vow is made in earnest 

And is kept in every way, 
Life again becomes a river, 
As the waters did today 
At Niagara; as I watched them, 
Down below the roaring fall; 
As I watched its waters flowing on and 

on, and all 

Unmindful of the turmoil it had passed, 
Winding through that gorgeous valley, 
’Mid its rock-ribbed banks, so massed 
In safety; all my heart gave thanks to 


oa, 
To the All-Wise and the All-Good: 
H's is not the “vengeful rod.” 


(4) 
F MAN, foolishly transgressing 
God-Made rules, creates the ‘‘fall’’ 

In the peaceful, flowing river 
Of his life, then all 
He has to do is just to take it, 
Take it like a man. 
God can still the troubled waters 
Of the plunge; He can, 
And will protect you 
In the rock-ribbed walls of right; 
And restore the ‘‘peaceful river,” 
Reinvest you with your might, 
If you but ask His forgiveness 
And deserve His loving care— 
By conforming to His mandates 
All the time, and everywhere. 


(9) : 
IFE is law, not, luck, my brother; 
And the laws are all God-made. 
Right makes might; and wrong’s un- 
doing 
Is not very long delayed. 
If your life is sadly troubled, 
Find the wrong you’ve done, down 
here, 
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Never mind the other fellow; 

What he’s done to you, don’t fear! 
Be a man, be honest, loyal— 
Ever faithful, ever true 
To whate’er the voice of conscience 
Tells you clearly what to do. 


(6) 
Se the way to ride the rapids, 
That’s the way to make the ‘“‘fall,”’ 
That’s the way to still the whirlpool— 
Heed God's law. For then all 
The current of your life shall flow 
To the Ocean ’way off yonder, 
Where all lives must surely go; 
To the ocean of all oceans, 
To the sea no eye can see, 
To the ocean of ‘‘Hereafter,”’ 
The sea of Eternity, 
Through gorgeous rock-ribbed channel 
Of the valley known as right; 
Reinstated in your power, 
Reinvested with your might. 


Mutual Interest 
E SAY to the members of our 


organization—‘‘Give us your best, 
your most loyal and efficient service, 
give us continuous and un'‘nterrupted 
operation, take that sort of ar interest 
in your individual task as you would 
if the business were all your own, and in 
return we will give you the fairest and 
most generous treatment and -the best 
compensation that the result of our 
common effort makes possible. 


“We will do anything and everything 
we can to make life ‘and a place in our 
organization worth while.” 


That is what we call ‘‘Mutual Interest 
Work’’—a real fifty-fifty contribution 
with no place or need for anything that 
smacks of so-called ‘Welfare Work” or 
“Philanthropy.” —George M. Verity, 
presidenti, American Rolling Mill Co. 


A Perfect Success Formula 


First Choose Your Mark and Then Keep Your Aim On It 
By O. Byron Copper 


HARLES M. SCHW AB, who knows 
C this subject as well as any of our 

self-made Americans can know it, 
because he has been through the mill, in 
addressing a claşs of undergraduates at 
Princeton University, last spring, ex- 
pressed the salient secrets of success 
when he said: ‘‘Boys, you can have a 
good time in life, or you can have a 
success in life, but you cannot have 
both. The thing you ought to do is to 
make up your minds as to what you are 
going to drive for, and to let nothing 
stand in the way of its ultimate ac- 
complishment.”’ 


To become a perfect formula for the 
attainment of human success, this re- 
markable statement of Mr. Schwab’s 
lacks but one important little point, 
which is, that he who would succeed 
in life must first get rid of the trite and 
fallacious belief that great men and 
women are intrinsically different from 
ordinary people—that Jefferson became 
great. simply because he was adequately 


trained and educated; that Lincoln be- 
came great merely because he was made 
of different stuff than most of us; that 
Grant became great only because op- 
portunity favored him. All these things 
may help, but they are not the cardinal 
principles on which success is built, as a 
close study of these lives will prove. 


The big secret, more than Mr. Schwab 
revealed in his peerless injunction to the 
class at Princeton, lies in the gaining 
of a clear consciousness of one’s own 
limitless powers for success—implicit 
faith in one’s personal capacity, and a 
keen and vital awakening to the realiza- 
tion that fame and fortune are as natural 
and reasonable for one’s own self as for 
those others who have achieved them. 
This exalted conviction, coupled with a 
sincere résolution to become something 
worth while in the world, and a straight, 
steadfast driving toward that one ob- 
jective, if adhered to steadily, unfal- 
teringly, persistently, must ultimately 
bring one to his goal. 


Business Is On a Sound Basis 
Men at Head of American Industry Must take Broad View in 
Planning for Year 


By Charles M. Schwab 
Digesled from his recent address before the Pennsylrania Sociely of New York. 


R. SCHWAB, as the head of 
M the greatest industrial organiza- 
tion in the world, is in a posi- 
tion to analyze present condition under- 
standingly. He expresses a boundless 
faith in the stability of American busi- 
ness and an optimism as to the future 
that shows his faith that after the 
present period of readjustment there 
will be a revival in industry and com- 
merce along saner but no less profitable 
lines. 

He discusses in his address broadly 
` the causes which led to the inflation of 
values, which are now steadily seeking 
more normal levels; the labor question 
the need of revising the national tax 
laws, and the future of our foreign trade, 
which ‘must be considered in relation to 
present conditions. 


Mr. Schwab believes that the con- 
ditions through which business has been 
passing for the past few months are 
healthful ones and that the inflation of 
credits should have come sooner. 


N the question of the basis of profits 

upon which business was conducted 

during the greater part of the past year 
he ‘says: 

‘‘Uppermost in the minds of American 
citizens today is the question: What 
is the meaning of the existing slump in 
business, and what of the future? 

“Personally, I am an optimist. I 
can never see the top in opportunities 
for American business. At the dinner 
of the Pennsylvania society a year ago, 
I expressed unbounded faith in the 
future of American industry. I stated 
then my belief that though we might 
have to go through a critical period, 
immediately that condition was bridged 
over business would go forward with a 
buoyancy and a force we have never 
known before. 

“The existing moment is full of 


difficulties and complexities. . Here and 
there you find prophets of despair. 

“But I want to go on record here as 
saying that nothing could be healthier 
for American business than the very 
condition through which we are now 
passing. It had to come. I only wish 
i. had come sooner. The severer the 
storm is now, the quicker it will be over 
and the sooner we can emerge into clear 
weather and shape our course upon the 
sea of prosperity. 

‘Business in the United States ever 
since the war started had been, until 
very recently, upon a false basis. The 
disposition of many manufacturers had 


= been to say not “Let me see your costs 
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sheet,” but “Let me see your statement 
of profits.” 

“Now the true test of success in 
business is not profits but economy. 
Profits may be the result of good for- 
tune, of a fleeting period of inflation, of 
temporary conditions of any kind, but 
a business structure which is built 
simply upon the profit sheet of the 
moment is built upon the sands. The 
only business foundations which are 
sure and steady are erected upon the 
rock of economy.”’ 


R. SCHWAB is of the opinion 
that the prosperity of the country 
is not concerned with profits that have 
been made, but that it is directly affected 
by the relation of economy to business. 
Economy is a question that will re- 
ceive more consideration in the future 
than it has in the recent past. On the 
ac of economy, Mr. Schwab has 
is to say: 

The result of this experience 
through which we have passed is that 
our costs have been inflated and 
we have had in America both our busi- 
ness institutions and American indi- 
viduals generally indulging in waste.ul 
and extravagant methods. 
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“The supreme virtue of the existing 
situation is that it is compelling every 
business man in America, in fact, every 
individual in America to examine 
thoroughly his costs of doing business 
and his costs of living. The result of it 
all is to force business and to force 
individuals to start to economize and to 
save. 

“The great need of the world today 
is to work hard and save. This applies 
not alone to the laboring man, but to 
the man of great means. There is no 
place in America today for the loafer. 
Just as in war times the man who failed 
to do his duty was a slacker, so in this 
present critical condition of the world’s 
history, the man who fails to work and 
to struggle deserves no place among 
honorable men.’ 


NTELLIGENT people throughout 

the country have realized that the 
wages of labor are not based upon 
efficiency production, or the excellency 
of the article produced. The wages of 
labor have been related to the cost of 
living and nothing else. Mr. Schwab 
shares this view, and on the subject of 
labor he says: 

“I hear men say that the greatest 
need of the hour is the liquidation of 
labor. In saying this many have in 
mind the high wages now being paid 
to labor and industry, and mean that 
labor must adjust itself to a new stand- 
ard of living. 

“Now the laboring man is primarily 
interested not in the amount of money 
paid to him, but what his money will 
buy. If the cost of living comes down 
there is no question that our American 
laboring man can maintain his present 
standard of living though his wages as 
stated in dollars amount to a lesser sum 
than before.” 


OST business men are agreed that 
there is an immediate need for 
the establishment of a strict economy in 
government expenditures and a revision 
of the federal tax laws On this point 
Mr. Schwab says: 
“There is no difference in public 
opinion for a need of immediate revision 


of our tax law. The operation of the 
government, just as the operation of 
private enterprise, must get down to 
bedrock, and instead of penalizing busi- 
ness it is going to be necessary to en- 
courage it in the future. 

‘There is need of immediate revision 
of our tax laws. While the war lasted 
we have put up with a make-shift 
policy, badly conceived and badly exe- 
cuted. Now that the time for real re- 
adjustment has come it is the duty of 
citizens to see to it that taxes are not 
imposed which encourage extravagance 
and take from industry the opportunity 
to invest its earnings. Only by such 
investments can factories be kept run- 
ning, and the more factories kept run- 
ning at full time, the more men will be 
required to work, the greater will be 
their output and the higher their wages. 

“It is to the interest of government 
to work with business, to encourage it 
and protect it. Government can not 
guarantee wages; it can not guarantee 
employment. Laws that pretend to do 
this are harmful to the working man. 
They offer a quack panacea that like 
all quack remedies fail to cure and have 
injurious after effects.” 


F the business of the United States 

is to go forward, our horizon must 
be extended and must have a world 
vision. It will require some little time 
for us to adjust ourselves to this new 
condition, but when this country does 
come out of it, purified and invigorated, 
it will possess a strength and energy 
that the world has never seen. On this 
question Mr. Schwab says: 

“If the business of the United States 
is to go forward as it must go forward, 
our people must take a world view. 
We must think internationally. We 
must trust in the good faith and in the 
productive power of Europe, sending 
to them our raw materials and goods to 
enable them to resume productivity, 
and accepting in payment therefor, 
securities representing their productive 
activities. 

“It is a hopeful sign of the t'me that 
the farmers and the small manufactur- 
ers of the country are beginning to 

(Concluded on next page.) 


Getting the Profit Out of the Dollar 


It’s Not the Percentage, but the Frequency of the Turnover 
That Really Counts 


By Fred J. Huntley 


are put into a business, unless 
they are made to produce new 
profits they might better be left in 
the bank, or loaned on good security to 
some one who would pay the legal rate 
of interest. Idle dollars represent a con- 
tinual loss, especially when they are tied 
up in stock that no one wants. 
This fact, of course, is quite gen- 
- erally understood, but the difficulty 
lies in the fact that the dealer is not 
always able to tell when the dollar 
is idle and how to make it stick on the 
job, for the dollar is a quiet worker, 
and unless he has the right kind of 
assistance the dealer may not discover 
until it is too late that some portion 
of his capital has gone into retirement. 
There is only one sure way out of this 
and that is through figure records that 
tell everything that is done about the 
store during the day, how much stock 
is on hand; how much is tied up in 
accounts receivable; sales for the day, 
payments on account, expenses, in 
fact every little detail that effects the 
profits the dollar should make. 


We are told by commercial agencies 


N* MATTER how many dollars 


recognize the vital impor ance of this 
factor in the situation. 

“It is a very drastic process through 
which we are going. The dose is dis- 
tinctly unpleasant. But when a doctor 
is called in to treat a patient, the first 
task he undertakes is to remove from 
the body the utmost number of im- 
purities. Then he begins to build the 
patient up. 

“We are getting relieved of the im- 
purities in our business life. The pro- 
cess is not complete yet. It may take 
some little time longer. But the patient 
will in time be cured and when he is 
cured the great body of American busi- 
ness will emerge with a vigor and an 
energy the world has never known 


before.” 
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that at least 90 per cent of dealers 
overbuy because they do not know their 
stock is moving. They lack the records 
that should tell them when it is necessary 
to buy certain lines and when it is not. 
And right here it is well to say that 
a large proportion of failures are due 
to this glaring business fault. 

Whenever a dealer invests his money 
in a certain line and sells out that linc 
entirely he has turned his investment 
once. Every time a turn is made a 
profit is made. It follows then that the 
more turnovers a dealer can pluck 
from his dollars, the greater will the 
number of his profits be. Frequent 
turnovers, then, can not be accom- 
plished if a dealer is inclined to overbuy. 

Consequently it doesn’t take much 
of an effort to show that a few dollars 
turned frequently will do more than 
many dollars that move slowly or 
dollars that do not move at all. 


HE number of times a year a stock 

of a business is turning may easily 

be figured by dividing the year’s sales 

(figured at the cost of the goods) by 

the average value of the stock on hand 
during the year. 

The cost of value of goods sold last 
year in a certain store amounted to 
$50,000. The stock records showed 
that an average of $10,000 worth of 
goods was carried. Of course, there 
was more than this amount on hand 
sometimes, and less at others, but the 
average for the year—the only safe 
basis for figuring turnovers was $10,000. 
This goes into $50,000 five times— 
or this business succeeded in making 
five complete turnovers. 


Sales i on T E $50,000 
SUG OK orc E aaueet . 10,000 
Turnovers...........02-026200-- $ 5,000 


There is another way of figuring 
turnovers that in many cases is equally 
satisfactory. That is, to take the total 
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sales, at selling price, and divide by 
the retail value of the stock. 


Sales (at selling price) ..$75,000 
Stock (at selling price) .. 15,000 


Turnovers 


A very natural mistake can be made 
—has been made in some cases where 
a dealer takes his total sales at retail 
and his stock at cost and attempts to 
find the number of times his capital 
has turned. See what happens: 


Sales (at retail)................ $75,000 
Stock (at cost)................ 10,000 
Turnovers..................2..-.- 7-1 1% 


This is an easy way to make a few 


more stock turns, but it isn’t worth 
much as an accurate reflection of the 
condition of the business. And figures 
like these must be accurate if they are 
worth anything at all. 

Another thing to be remembered 
is that actual inventory figures do not 
always show the average condition 
of stock. The wise manager lets his 
supply of goods get as close to the low 
water mark as he dares before taking 
inventory, so as to cut down the labor 
required. Where a stock record is kept, 
an average of value of goods on hand 
can be taken, which is more satis- 
factory for figuring turnovers than the 
inventory figures. 


We are all children, big children and little children in different states and degrees of development. If 
we have outgrown the joys and sorrows of childhood we are very apt to have outeronti the joys of the grown 
e 


up children, for the joy spirit carries always the clear vision of the child mind. 


big children may f 


we have long ago surpassed the little children in wisdom, but have we? Not unless we have also su them 


in their fait 
is in our midst, let us welcome His bi 
and joy.—Grace M. Brown 


A Creed Worth Emulation 


Small Town Merchant Has Right Idea 
of Service 

ERE is a copy of a notice which is 

conspicuously posted in a small 

store in Wakefield, Mass., which shows 

that the proprietor has the right idea 


of the meaning of the word “Service,” 


although he may never have heard of 
the philosophy of service as promulgated 
by Arthur Frederick Sheldon. 


The copy of this little ‘“‘creed’’ is 
sent to The Business Philospher by 
Mr. J. Frank DeChant, of Boston, pre- 
sident of Burdette College. He noticed 
it on entering the store and at once 
recognized the principle of Service and 
copied the notice and passed it along as 
we are now passing it along to others by 
publishing it for our readers. Here it 
is: 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 
Our Creed 


When you come in here you’re welcome. 

You need not feel that you must buy 
something. Some people never buy anything. 
Some people buy stamps only. Some buy 
a little. Some buy a lot. 

Remember, you may believe us when we say 


and their hope and their love. And in this wonderful time when the spirit of the 
essed presence and receive Him in His own pure spirit of holy child trust 


t Child 


“YOU'RE WELCOME” 


If you only wish to know the correct time 
of day, get a match, wait for a car, or wish 
to know when the next car goes, ask about the 
weather, tie your shoe, leave a bundle, or 
come in to get warm or to cool off, borrow our 
hammer, stepladder, or any little thing. 


Any of the above can occur and you are 
just as welcome as though you spent some 
money. 

It doesn’t hurt us to sweep the sidewalk 
and part of the street or to shovel snow from 
either or both. 

“To do good and be accommodating is a 
pleasure. 

We believe in the Golden Rule and that the 
Ten Commandments are al] good ones. 

There are two things we try not to do, and 
we try HARD. One is to lend money (this 
requires a license); the other to cash checks. 
(This requires faith.) 

We will, however, be glad at all times to 
advise you where money may be borrowed 
and where checks may be cashed. 

We have been in this store since 1897 and 
have met many kinds of folks, some good, 
some bad, some indifferent, but all folks. 

Some day you may find us a little out of 
form, and if so, please overlook it, and if you 
fee] our answers are short, and our cordiality 
an empty claim, please excuse it, with the 
thought that we are either busy or bilious, 
but that you are WELCOME just the same. 


Some Signs of the Times 


Recognition of the Human Factor Will Bring Improved 
Industrial Conditions 


By Arthur J. Forbes 


VER since the world began men 
have been studying the signs of 
the times in an effort to find out 
what they meant. 

‘ Business men of large vision have for 

a number of years been making a study 

not only of business conditions generally, 

but of the causes of the industrial un- 
rest, which has at times threatened 
seriously the industries of this country. 

Many articles have been written upon 

this subject and considerable progress 

has been made in this study of what 
has come to be called Industrial Re- 
lationship. 

This question of industrial relation- 
ship involves in its larger aspect the 
relations between capital and labor 
and the relations between the producer 
and the consumer; or, in other ‘words, 
between industrial management and the 
public. 

Many of the great corporations of 
this country have established industrial 
relationship departments in their various 
branches in which the employers and 
employes get together frequently for a 
discussion of the problem effecting their 
mutual interests. 

The human factor in industry is being 
given more attention than ever before 
in the history of the world. Men are 
coming to realize that we are our broth- 
er's keeper; that an employer of labor 
owes a service to his employe a service 
of proper treatment, proper housing 
and a decent wage. 


OR example, the Standard Oil Com- 

pany of New Jersey, a year or so 

ago established an industrial relationship 

department, which it is stated almost 

revolutionized the relations between that 

company and its employes in many of 
its larger plants. 

The new spirit which has entered into 
industrial life has brought about intro- 
duction of welfare and educational work 
in many large scale commercial enter- 
prises. Technical schools and contin- 


\ 


uation classes in scores of large factories 
are recognized as a part of this work. 
One example of this is the Goodyear 
Industrial University, established by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Akron, Ohio, which is helping more 
than thirty thousand men and women 
to learn to help themselves. In the 
current issue of “The New Age” the 
following reference is made to this great 
college within an industrial plant: 


“The university, which is located near the 
factories of the Goodyear Company, is 


@housed in a $2,500,000 educational and recrea- 


tional building of imposing architecture. The 
building of seven stories contains one of the 
finest theaters in Ohio, a superb gymnasium, 
bowling alleys, billiard rooms, rifle ranges, 
shower baths, swimming pools, dormitories, a 
cafeteria, a library and a university with 
completely equipped class rooms and labo- 
ratories. Goodyear Hall, as it is called, 


l provides for 33,000 employee students. P. W. 
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tchfield, vice-president of the Goodyear 
Company, is the author of this experiment 
in industrial education. 

The course of study of the university were 
largely planned by Dean Herman Schneider 
of the School of Economics of the University 
of Cincinnati, and Dr. A. F. Sheldon, of the 
Sheldon School, Chicago. Mr. Litchfield 
acts as chairman of the board of education; 
H. E. Byte is manager of the university; 
and A. E. Horrocks, educational director. 
The university has a faculty of 117 members. 
The university is divided into four divisions, 
as follows: The production school, sales 
school, school of commerce, and the school of 
household arts. 

“The apprentice classes are worthy of 
note. Boys from the age of 16 years up- 
wards are eligible for entrance into the ap- 
prentice machinists’ course. Over 700 deaf 
mutes, employed by the company, are pro- 
vided for in the curriculum of the university. 
The arts are by no means neglected. especially 
the drama. any exhibitions of paintings 
are given in the museum of the university. 
Through its educational and recreational 
efforts the Goodyear Company is endeavoring 
to humanize industry, and promote loyalty 
to the company, on the part of its employees.” 


UT there is one question involved in 
industrial and commercial read- 
justment that must be settled before 
industrial relations can become what 
they ought to be. That is the antago- 
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nistic feeling between the worker and 
employers, which has resulted from 
years of wrong thinking on this question 
both by employers and employes. 


How can a man who works with his 
hands, whether he is a skilled mechanic 
or a man that ha: not mastered any 
trade, be brought to see that his view 
point must be readjusted to one which 
will give him a better insight into he 
problems of financing and management 
in which his employer is concerned? 

The thoughtful men, the real leaders 
on both sides, must get together on 
common grounds, must determine to 
learn the other’s problems, if industrial 
relations are to be stabilized on a perma- 
nent basis. 


There is no way to bring this abou 
except through frank face to face dis- 
cussion. Concrete examples of the ad- 
vantages of such discussions are plenti- 
ful. Where such plans have been given 
a thorough trial good feeling between 
employes and the management has 
almost invariably resulted. Without 
some plan of bringing the workers and 
the management together, misunder- 
standing is certain. 


URING the next few months the 
process of a reduction of wages gen- 
erally to correspond with the decreasing 
art of commodity prices and the prices 
of all manufactured product will bring 
this question forcibly to the front. 


To bring about successful co-operation 
between the laborers and the employers, 
the management of any industry must 
first convince the workers that they are 
to get absolutely a square deal. Cards 
of the employer must be laid out openly 
upon the table. Employers must see to 
it that the workers have the idea firmly 
fixed in their minds that they are 
going to get a square deal; and an idea 
of mutual service must be brought to the 
front in every manufacturing plant and 
in every factory. 

The employers who openly express a 
behef that the workers need a few 
months of idleness, perhaps of hunger, 
to bring them to the realization of the 
fact that high wages cannot be continued 
are not so numerous as they were a 


few years ago. That is not the way 
to deal with this question. 


VERY laborer in this country should 
have employment and a fair wage. 
Every individual plant in this country 
ought to be kept running. The labor 
can be kept at work and the plants can 
be kept running if labor and capital can 
agree upon what is a fair basis of return 
for each of them. 


By frequent face to face conferences, 
workers can be shown that their inter- 
ests and that of their employers are 
mutual; that in honest, faithful work, 
in increased production, lies the solution 
on their part of the prevalent unrest; 
and, by such conferences the men in 
charge of the management can be 
brought to realize the workers’ side of 
the problem. 


If every employer of labor, whether 
he has ten men on his payroll or ten 
thousand, will arrange to hold a series 
of meetings between the men who are 
managing the business and the men who 
are doing their share as workers—where 
every question can be talked over, con- 
sidered and decided—this question of 
industrial relationship will eventually 
be decided upon a basis of service and 
justice. 


Mental Muscles 
‘USCLES are developed in over- 
M 


coming resistance and in no other 

way. Wishing will never bulge a biceps. 

Mental muscles, too, may be de- 
veloped in no other way than in exer- 
cise upon problems that demand real 
thought to solve them. Wishing is a 
substitute for thinking, just as salt is a 
substitute for sugar in mother’s cake. 
The substances may look a little alike, 
but the difference is in the eating. M 

“I wish I knew—,” “I wish I had—. 
“I wish I were—,” must lead either to 
instant ACTION towards the object of 
the wish, or else they must stand as con- 
fessions of personal inefficiency. 

Successful people have wishes, but 
they have more than those: they have 
W ILLS 

“I willl’ can materialize an 
wish.—Charles Henry Mackintosh. 


sane 


Clear Thinking Is Needed 


Necessary Readjustments Will Soon Bring About General 
Trade Revival 


By Charles A. Sabin 


President of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
(Digested from an Article on Fundamental Facts of Our Business Situation) 


HARLES A. SABIN, a banker of 
C international reputation, recently 
prepared an article which has been 
published in pamphlet form, in which he 
discusses the present condition of busi- 
ness throughout the world. He takes 
the ground that present conditions in 
this country are the inevitable results 
of the reaction from the inflation which 
occurred during the world war, that re- 
adjustment is proceeding along neces- 
sary economic lines and that when the 
other needed steps have been taken, 
business will again be established upon a 
normal basis. 
In speaking of the things that must 
yet be done to bring this about Mr. 
Sabin says: 


ERHAPS the most important of 

these is for retail merchants to 
realize that they too must meet the 
inevitable economic trend and adjust 
their prices to meet the new conditions. 
Only in that manner can the Situation 
be stabilized and frozen credits thawed 
out. I know this is not a pleasant mes- 
sage, but I am firmly convinced that 
the sooner such a policy is pursued, the 
less costly and painful it will be to all 
concerned. 

“The process of deflation must in- 
clude all the elements in the body eco- 
nomic sooner or later, and there can be 
no escape from the inexorable law 
which directs it. Dodging the facts or 
attempting to postpone the inevitable 
will not bring immunity to anyone, 
whether his interest lies in production 
or distribution, capital or labor. 

“The unfortunate effect in such a 
situation is always that many innocent 
parties are made to suffer through 
ignorance and misunderstandings and 
also through the spread of false and 
malicious rumors which such conditions 
always inspire, with a resulting loss of 
confidence and panic sales. 

\ 
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HERE is so much in the present 
situation to inspire confidence 
and hope for the future that it is little 
short of criminal for anyone to paint 
the picture so blackly, through either 
ignorance or intent, that these vital 
facts are obscured. To cite a few perti- 
nent facts: This country will harvest 
this year one of the largest crops in its 
history;: its transportation congestion 
has been relieved and its railroad system 
is for the first time in a decade on a 
sound financial and operating basis; we 
have passed through a national election 
and assured four years of sane adminis- 
tration o` public affairs; our banking 
system has withstood the greatest credit 
strain in its history and is an a sound 
and workable basis; the accumulated 
surplus of five years of splendid pros- 
perity is stored in many ways for our 
continued use; the markets of the wor!d 
demand our products and a great mer- 
cantile marine is prepared to transport 
them; this country has not been over- 
built or overextended in any of its 
underlying activities, and faces no pro- 
gram of readjustment along these lines 
such as usually precipitates panic condi- 
tions. 
= E are in a sounder financial, in- 
dustrial and political condition 
than any important nation in the world. 
“These are the simplest fundamental 
facts of our business situation, and to 
consider the present reaction as anything 
but a temporary setback from the de- 
struction, inflation, extravagance and 
unsound economic conditions precipi- 
tated by the war is simply not to reckon 
with the truth. 
“It remains true today, as it has since 
this country was first settled, that ‘any 


man who sells the United States of — 


America ‘“‘short” is in the long run cer- 
tain to lose,’ and, furthermore, any 
man who seeks to profit by the mis- 


What Are We Paid for Our Work? 


Our Real Payment Is the Effect our Work Has 
Upon Us and Our Attitude Toward It 


By E. V. Ingraham 


OT long since the writer asked a 

special favor of a man who was a 
fellow employe in the same institution. 
This man was receiving a stated salary, 
and the extra task was in strict pur- 
suance of his duties in the institution 
that employed him. When this par- 
ticular piece of work—which required 
but a few moments of his time to per- 
form—was delivered, he received due 
thanks for the favor. His reply was, 
“Oh, don’t thank me, I am being paid 
for my work.” 

This man’s reply indicated that he 
was one of those poor mortals who is 
labouring under the delusion that the 
compensation we receive for our service 
is confined to dollars and cents. To 
him, the “thanks” had no part in the 
returns for his services. Yet, if he or 
any other workman were asked to work 
without the confidence and appreciation 
of those who receive his service, his 
financial return would at least lose a 
large percentage of value to him. 

When analyzed down to the truth of 
the matter, the salary is the least part 
of the pay we receive for our service 
in any capacity. Nor is the confidence 
and appreciation of others, plus the 


ET discretion be your tutor; suit 

your actions to your words, and 
your words to your actions, with a 
special observance that you overstep 
not the modesty of Nature. 

When modesty ceases to be the chief 
charm of Womanhood, then she is 
without rules to guide her reason or 
judgment. 


fortunes of others in the circulation of 
misstatements or false rumors, hoping 
to precipitate further reactions, should 
be branded as a public enemy. 

‘This is a time for clear thinking and 
courageous acting, and in the propor- 
tion that such factors are brought to 
bear will rewards follow when this spell 
of reaction has run its course.” 


salary, the sum of our returns. 

The real payment is the effect our 
work has upon us and that effect is 
determined by our attitude toward our 
work. We receive full value for every 
ounce of energy expended, and that 
value is determined solely by the mode 
or manner in which this energy is ex- 
pressed. 

Nature is lavish in her returns for 
every expression within the radius of 
her domain. The quality, quantity and 
mode of our expression—our gift to 
nature—is the only criterion by which 
nature can give back to the expressor— 
the server. 

The only question that can possibly 
arise in connection with the daily re- 
turns from our service is, “Are we re- 
ceiving the kind of compensation we 
desire?” If not, there is but one remedy 
—a more earnest, conscientious and well 
directed expenditure of energy. 

One may argue that the effect of our 
service upon others, and the result 
to ourselves, does not aid in buying 
bread and butter to meet our physical 
needs. Not directly, but it is more 
vital to one’s general make-up than the 
bread and butter itself. 


Doing the Right Thing With- 
out the Aid of a Club 


HE war has left millions of minds 
unbalanced and open to evil sug- 
gestion. 

If these sincere but misguided folk 
want anything and there seems to be 
any doubt about their getting it they 
immediately resort to violence. 


There is only one possible way to 
check this tendency towards the use of 
force and violence whether it be by 
individuals, classes or nations. 

Every one, everywhere, must do 
right voluntarily and not wajt to be 
driven to it. nd every one, every- 
where, must stand like adamant against 
all violence and lawlessness.—Leslie’s. 


- Honest Work the Solution 


By H. H. Lineaweever 
President H. H. Lineaweaver & Co. Inc., Philadelphia 


at least, the other fellow thinks 
we have. What applies to us, as 
individuals, just as surely applies to 
business, and causes 
one to wonder why 
business should 
think it could pass 
. through such extra- 
ordinary conditions 
as existed prior to, 
during, and follow- 
ing the Great War, 
without the inevita- 
ble day of reckon- 
ing. 
I submit it is 
‘“‘queer,” yet there 
appear to be many 
who seem never to 
have givena thought 
to what we have 
learned to call the 
reconstruction per- 
iod following the 
war. They are dis- 
couraged. They are 
‘seeing through a 
glass darkly.” 
Their vision is 
blurred, and they 
observe nothing, but 
the black clouds of disaster. 
Fortunately these discouraged ones 
are in the great minority. Unfortu- 
nately they have the time and inclina- 
tion to discuss, at all times and in all 
places, their destructive views, while 
the real men are working and doing their 


N S individuals, we have queer ideas, 


part to see that the reconstructing is. 


being properly done. 
Every business man knows that if we 


H. H. LINEAWEAVER. 


want to stabilize things, we must voil, 
and produce. 

Work full round days, shirk nothing, 
and see to it that’ proper economy is 
again practiced in 
business, as well as 
in our home lives, 
and do our part to 
end the orgy of ex- 
travagance. 

Is it not better 
for us to do these 
things voluntarily 
rather than be forced 
to it from circum- 
stances? 

No country is 
blessed as oursis, and 
there is no sane rea- 
son for being pessi- 
mistic about busi- 
ness, if we all con- 
struct in the broad 
sense. 

This applies to 
Capital as well as 
Labor, for they are 
partners. The suc- 
cess of the one, 
means the success of 
the other, ifonly both 
will realize it, and 
there must be no jealousy between them. 

Each must do their part, and if 
they will, real success will follow. 

Each must believe in the other, 
and neither must do anything to cause 
misunderstandings and suspicions. 

They must work asa unit. All work, 
all produce, all practice sensible econ- 
omy, and soon these temporary clouds of 
depression will pass. 


Unless the people be well trained, and well instructed, and well informed; unless they know how to value 


and to appreciate American institutions and American ideals, democracy will have di 
The defenses of our Commonwealth, the defenses of our nation are not material, but menta 
Our first lines of defense are our public schools. Our fortifications and our soldie 


euy in enduring. 
and spiritual. 
can repel an invasion 


of armies from our shores; our greater menace, an invasion of ideas, can be repelled alone in the school room. 
The form of reconstruction, of which our people are in most serious need, is a reconstruction of their thoughts 


and of their ideals.—Says Hon. Edwin 


orrow, the distinguished Governor of Kentucky. 


It is euy to blame others for the a parent confusion and trouble in our lives; the disappointed child 
o 


r the storm which wreck is pla 
Of course he did not know 


blames God 
cient foundation. 


The heart-broken mother blames everybody but herself when her child 
and selfishness are probably the foundation which Is giving the c 


su fficienc 
to so rapidly learn ite lessons 


house whereas he himself had constructed it without suffi- 
ut the law has no excuse for ignorance. 


oes astray when her own in- 
d its sorrowful opportunity 


Our human vision is so pitifully limited by our emotions.—Grace M. Brown. 


Thought 


By Dr. Elizabeth Hinckley 


stant vibration; this means con- 

stant waste. Exhaustion, the re- 
sult of useless expenditure of energy, 
is what we must learn to control. 


Repression is dangerous; the explo- 
sion is sure to come, or there will be a 
breakdown, mentally or physically, may- 
be both. Learn to relax and replace 
negative by positive thought. 


Relaxation is a word many people 
do not like because they do not under- 
stand it. People who never relax are 
those who, instead of replacing an un- 
happy thought by a happy one, repress 
their emotions, thus always living in a 
tense condition. 


Thoughts Are Forces that repay us in 
our OWN coin. 


Whatever you harbor in the inner- 
most chambers of your heart will, soon- 
er or later, by the inevitable law of re- 
action, shape itself in your outward life. 

There are not words—no, nor imagina- 
tion—that overestimates the thought 
value of any life; the state of perpetual 
joyousness, for example, how essential 
it is to the growth of the human being, 
mental and spiritual! 


C ONSTANT thinking means con- 


F WE could but know how important 

it is to hold constructive thoughts, 

we should make a greater effort to hve 
in the upper story of consciousness. 

Every thought of the brain is a chisel, 
chipping away at our character; and our 
characters are building our destinies. 

Our thought force has proved to be a 
wedge, opening the seemingly inac- 
cessible wall of circumstances. 

It is said that Optimism makes the 
world go round and words of cheer help 
it on its way; so always be optimistic 
and smile. One can do nothing that will 
serve better than the habit of smiling 
at discouragement and woes. 

In the home, the business or the so- 
cial life, a pleasant, wholesome smile 
adds immensely to one’s personal charm. 
Its power for good is inestimable. 

It is the meaning of your smile which 
gives it value. A surface smile is far 
better than no smile at all, and to have 
your smile carry weight you must put 
life into it. Put spirit, life and meaning 
into your mental attitude, then paint 
it with a smile and people will believe 
in you because you will have complied 
with one of the laws of success.—Es- 
oleric Bulletin. 


The human race has been very slow in grasping that most evident fact that mental conditions create 


ph sical and material conditions. 
n 


Never was a truer axiom given to the world than “As a man thinketh 


is heart, so is he.” Not what he thinks on the surface or what other people tell him to think, but what 


he believes in the poner dye deeps of him. If 
themselves direct 


eople think themselves poor or unlucky or diseased they brirg 
in line with all the unlucky, poverty stricken, un 


ealthy thought of the world; on the 


contrary, if they think and believe and know that they helong to an opulent, loving, healthy manifestation, 


they will place themselves where they will attract opulence and health and love.—Grace 


High Resolve 
By Helen Keller 

HAVE, like other people, I suppose, 

made many resolutions that I have 
broken or only half kept, but the one 
which I send you, and which was in my 
‘ mind long before it took the form of a 
resolution, is a keynote of my life. It 
is this: always to regard as mere im- 
pertinence of fate the handicaps which 
were placed upon my life almost at the 
beginning. I resolved that they should 
not crush or dwarf my soul, but rather 
he made to “blossom like Aaron’s rod, 
with flowers.” 
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Brown. 


It Is Not Easy 
To apologize, 
To begin over, 
To admit error, 
To be unselfish, 
To take advice, 
To be charitable, 
To be considerate, 
_ To keep on trying, 
To think and then aci, 
_ To profit by mistakes, 
To forgive and forget, 
To shoulder a deserved blame, 
BUT IT ALWAYS PAYS. 
—Doherly News. 


The True Self — 


Why Each Individual Knows the World of Nature Only Through 
His Own Conciousness 


By Eugene Del Mar 


HERE is neither end to individual 
T growth nor limit to individual 
power. There is neither begin- 
ning nor end, and, as one may attain 
neither to the Perfect nor to the Abso- 
lute, the process of growth is eternal. 
The universe is the manifestation of 
an infinite range of vibrations. To 
each individual the universe is that with 
which he is in correspondence. One 
feels, touches, tastes, smells, hears and 


sees vibrations only, and he discerns’ 


those alone with which his senses are in 
harmonious relation. The vibrations of 
one’s environment with which he does 
not vibrate are non-existent to him. 
One’s state of unfoldment determines 
with what he shall be in conscious cor- 
respondence, though continually one 
may attune himself to wider ranges of 
vibration, and thereby ever enlarge his 
environment. 
_ One sees, hears or discerns only what 
he is. Nothing befalls one that is not 
of the developed nature of the Self. 
None but one’s Self does he meet on the 
highway of life. If one is true, truth 
hastens to him; if he is false, falsehoods 
will be his companions. 

Within each individual lies the origin 
of the cause of wlHfatever comes to him. 
No evil reaches one except he has built 
it into his world. No desirable con- 
dition may come into one’s life unless 
he possess that which invites .t, and so 
attracts it. Man is a creator, and life 
is what he interprets and makes it. . 

One knows environment only by its 
influence upon the Self. Each individ- 
ual sees the world as he is, in the measure 
of his own unfoldment. Each finds 
without that which is within Every- 
thing bears the aspect one gives it, for 
one always sees his own idea. 

One sees another’s idea only if his 
own be a likeness of the other’s. To 
each individual the universe is a reflec- 
tion of the Self. He alone who has 
realized great beauty within sees it 
overflowing without in nature and en- 
vironment. 
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HE world grows beautiful to one 

as his own ugliness is sliminated. 
To alter one’s world, he must change his 
consciousness, for they. are ever in cor- 
respondence. Always an exact agree- 
ment is maintained. Truth is eternal, 
so that any change of one’s relation to 
it is a matter of consciousness. 

One cannot comprehend that which 
is greater than himself. It requires 
character to read character and ove 
alone may interpret love. To under- 
stand greatness one must be great. 
One can promote nobility in another 
only as he is noble. One’s heroes are 
ideals of the Self, and one’s idea of 
Divinity is but the highest conception 
of the spiritual Self. Man has be- 
stowed the name of “God’’ upon his 
wee and noblest ideal of his ideal 

elf. 

One sees in a book that which he 
takes to it. From any book each wil 
get something different. One that is as 
widely read as the Bible necessarily has 
millions of interpretations. It has in- 
spiration to the extent that the reader 
is inspired. One finds in it whatever 
he takes to it, and he sees in it that only 
which already has been developed in 
his consciousness. 

One appreciates a work of art only 
to the degree that he is receptive to the 
beautiful and is conversant with the 
principles of art. That to which one 
fails to be in correspondence or unfold- 
ment is non-existent to him. 

To the degree that one’s capacity to 
enjoy and understand them has been 
developed, the beauty of the earth and 
of life belong to him. The wealth of a 
conservatory consists in the intelligent 
appreciation of the plants and flowers 
contained therein, rather than in their 
color, fragrance or graceful proportion. 
The delight which these awaken in the 
soul of the beholder constitutes their 
value. t 

O recognize music one must have 
music harmony in his composition. 
In order that music attract and hold 
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attention, it must be keyed to a cor- 
respondence with the vibration and 
state of mind of the hearer. 


The beauty of nature and the good or 
evil of the world is in the consciousness 
alone. Each individual knows the 
world of nature only in its relation to 
his own consciousness. To each one, 
all the delicacy, the wonders and the 
harmonies of nature are the shadings 
of his inner life. 

The beautiful tints of light and co‘or 
which one associates with objects so 
readily are impressions wholly within 
the mind. Light exists in mind only, 
for, except when seen with a living eye, 
nature is neither in light nor darkness. 
The world is what each one makes it; 
for only so much of it is revealed as 
each can grasp, nor need one seek to 
conceal profound esoteric truths, for 
they may not be discerned by the 
ignorant. 

A different world exists for each in- 
dividual. The world is harmonious to 
one whose soul is at peace. To one 
whose soul is convulsed, discord pre- 
vails, even though outward harmonies 
may surround him. Only the sounds 
to which one is attuned will reach his 
ears. If one has cultivated the minor 
notes of pain and sorrow only, life will 
give forth a vast wail of agony. 

If one hate, he responds to notes of 
hatred. If one love, correspondingly 
he responds to those of love. No two 
see alike. In a world which is every- 
where governed by the same law, no 
two interpretations of the same thing 
are identical, for the individual factor 
enters into every phase of human ex- 
perience. 


HE more nearly poised one is, the 
more he sees, hears and feels. The 
more harmonious one is within himself, 
the more harmoniously he responds to 
all outer conditions. The more har- 
mony to which one has become attuned 
the more able is he to discern the har- 
monies of others. 

The more unperturbed one is, the 
deeper and wider the range of vibra- 
tions to which his physical senses re- 
spond, the more profound the beauties 


that appeal to him, and the more ex- 
quisite his enjoyment. 

A deeper knowledge of anything— 
history, biography, science—means more 
inclusive knowledge of the Self. There 
is no other knowledge. To the extent 
that one knows the Self is another re- 
vealed to him, and the revelation is in- 
c'usive to one who knows himself com- 
pletely. When one is master of the 
Self, the universe is his domain. He 
who knows the Self knows God. 

One loves others to the extent that 
they reflect the Self. Love is Self- 


Tecognition, and one’s love of others 


is the love of the Self. Each loves his 
own ideals. Even lovers love not each 
other, but their own mental pictures. 
Never has one seen either his friend or 
his Self. Each pictures others in his 
own light and discerns others in his 
own proportions. To the cold-hearted 
the world seems cod. To admire cour- 
age one must have ideals of courage 
even though he be not courageous him- 
self. To revere purity one must be 
pure. 

To judge another’s motives, which 
one can never know, is to pass judgment 
upon the motives of the Self. To con- 
demn another’s motives is to express 
condemnation of one’s own motives. 
One is more lenient with others as he 
judges the Self more kindly. 

Whatever one sees in others must 
have already been a phase of develop- 
ment of the Self. One can recognize 
only that to which he has evolved; and 
although he manifest no longer the 
traits or conditions he discerns in others, 
he can understand their meaning by 
reason of having experienced them him- 


self. 


UDGING another’s motives estab- 
lishes a standard of Self-condemna- 
tion, since of necessity one judges others 
from his own standpoint. As each in- 
dividual is a law unto himself and is 
capable only of judgment from his own 
point of view, he is unable to pass fair 
judgment upon another. 
Forever each one is being judged and 
weighed in his own soul. The Self is 
the judge, and the permanency and 
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intensity of one’s happiness constitute 
the judgment. ; 

Life is a school of Self-development. 
Its lesson for each individual is Self- 
realization, expression and manifesta- 
tion, whose trend is ever toward Self- 
completion, and nature is ever conspir- 
ing to assist in the process. Essentially 
all that one does is intended for the 
comfort and happiness of the Self. 
Even in the life of the greatest service 
it is the dominant factor, and it covers 
and includes every possible degree of 
consideration for others. 

The essential of heroic acts and of 
Self-sacrifice, as it is called, is not the 
forgetfulness of Self, but rather its in- 
tense recognition and assertion. Such 
conduct implies understanding of the 
inherent power and grandeur of the 
Self and of its relation to the Infinite. 


One’s benefit to others is the measure 
of his usefulness to the Self. To the 
extent that one’s comfort and happiness 
conduce to the development and per- 
manent well-being of others is his place 
of growth measured and determined. 
The highest consideration of Self in- 
volves the highest consideration of 
others. Each attracts happiness or 
harmony as he confers it, and he suffers 
to the extent that he injures or believes 
that he injures others. One assists 
others in the degree that he enables 
them to assist themselves. 


Each is responsible directly for his 
own individual life and happiness. One 
=- has no direct responsibility for others, 
but he benefits others through his own 
growth. Indirectly only does one’s 
happiness or misery make for the hap- 
piness or misery of others. 


HE reward or punishment is in an 
act itself, so that one is punished 
by his acts and not for them. He who 
intentionally brings sorrow to others 
stifles happiness within himself. In 
teaching songs of gladness to others one 
opens fountains of melody in his own 
heart and soul. 

Entertaining a conception of the 
separateness of Self and the opposition 
of one’s interests to those of others, the 
consideration of Self alone is cramping, 
demoralizing and destructive. But 
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from the viewpoint of the unity of the 
Self with all others, and of the identity 
of interest, the consideration of Self is 
expanding, elevating and constructive. 

“The difference between seeing for 
ourselves alone, and of seeing for our- 
selves and all others equally, is one of 
injustice and justice, of hell and heaven.” 

Let us truly love the Self! To do 
this one must love others, which is as 
beneficial to him as it is harmful to 
hate them. Justice to the Self involves 
justice to others. If one would bring 
peace, power and happiness to himself, 
he must love only.— Now. 


— 


Adventures In Self-Reliance 


R. B. C. FORBES is a journalist 

who has interviewed all sorts of 
important business men. He has an 
interesting article entitled “My Adven- 
tures ia Self-Reliance,” in the November 
issue of the American Magazine, from 
which the following is digested: 


“The question most frequently asked me, 
especially by salesmen,” says Mr. Forbes, ‘‘is 
how I have been able to get the very biggest 
financial, industrial, railroad, and mercantile 
leaders in America to open up and talk to me 
unreservedly. 

“Briefly, you must earn a reputation for 
unimpeachable truthfulness, for trustworthi- 
ness, for geri CS fairness, and for know- 
ing your job. in the confidence of one 
leader in any line and he will gladly recom- 
mend others not to be afraid to have dealings 
with you. The richest man in the world gave 
me as the most important step to success, 
‘First earn a credit, a character, a reputation.’ 

“The only way I know of to earn a reputa- 


. tion is to fill your job better than it has been 


filled before, to tell the truth, and to save 
enough money so that you can be able to tell 
anyone who tries to put anything over on 
you to go plumb to where he belongs. Be 
courteous; gentlemanly; be obliging; do 
everything you can for others; but lick no- 
body’s boots. Kow-tow to no one. Fear no 
one. Every real man, whether he be a multi- 
millionaire employer or a day laborer, ad- 
mires a man who neither swaggers nor cringes, 
who respects himself too much to show dis- 
respect to others worthy of respect.” 


The busy world shoves angrily aside 
the man who stands with arms akimbo 
set, until occasion tells him what to 
do; and he who waits to have his task 
marked out shall die and leave his 
errand unfulfilled —[James Russell 
Lowell. 
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Accurate Thinking 


OST people think far less than they 
pe think they think. 

A large share of our thinking is a 
matter of habit—unconscious habit. 
Our decisions and opinions are formed, 
not as a result of observation, facts 
and logical deductions, but largely by 
unconscious prejudices. „We uncon- 
sciously establish certain habits of 
thought as a result of certain ideas 
which we often hear repeated or which 
our environment encourages. There- 
after we interpret facts and conditions 
in accordance with these habits and 
prejudices, rather than from the view- 
point of reason. 

As a result, there are many problems 
touching our daily lives that we do 
not even know exist, although their 
successful solution would increase ef- 
ficiency and happiness. 

Instead of maintaining a steady 
course in the direction of successful and 
efficient living we blunder along spending 
energy and time in the correction of 
previous errors which are the result of 
our lack of intelligent thought. 

Suggestion easily controls thought, 
or rather is accepted as a substitute for 
thought. A statement often repeated 
comes to be accepted at its face value. 
Phrases which make a strong emotional 
appeal are especially liable to mislead 
one. A phrase may have little real basis 
in fact in order to exert a powerful in- 
fluence provided it is cleverly designed 


to play upon the emotions and thus . 


control the whole course of life. 

One of the best safeguards to clear 
and accurate thinking is to avoid too 
hasty decisions. Whenever a situation 
presents itself the natural tendency is 


to decide and act upon impulse, which is 


often controlled by prejudice, by ready- 
made thought habits. If you will wait 
a bit and examine the impulse in the 
light of reason and principle, if you will 
look ahead to results, you will get a 
clearer, more correct view and make 
fewer mistakes. It i. the ability to 
think clearly and look ahead, planned, 
co-ordinated action, which makes men 
masters of finance or successful in any 
line of work.— Nautilus. 


Be Careful What You Say 
In speaking of a person’s faull, 

Pray don't forget your own; _ 
Remember those with houses of glass 

Should never throw a stone. 
If we had nothing else to do 

Than talk of those who sin, 

Tis beller we commence at home 

And from that point begin. 


` We have no right to judge a man 


Until he’s fairly tried; 

Should we not like his company 
We know the world is wide. 

Some have faulis—and who have not?— 
The old as well as young. 

Perhaps we may, for aught we know, 
Have fifty to their one. 

Then let us all, when we begin — 
To slander friend or foe, 

Think of the harm one word may do 
To those we little know. 

Remember, curses sometimes, like 
Our chickens, roost at home 

Don’t speak of others’ faults until 
You have none of your own. 

—A. Harfield. 


HERE'S A BOOK EVERY SALESMAN NEEDS 


Ginger Talks 


By W. C. HOLMAN 


A stimulating collection of ideas and pointers 
on the art of selling; explaining how to make 
approaches, how to secure attention, how to 
get and retain trade. These are the verbatim 
“selling talke” of the director of the selling 
organization of one of the largest concerns in 
the country to their 1,000 salesmen—the coach- 
ing, the instruction, the very selling pointers 
that built up through their salesmen a business 
of nearly two million dollars a month. 


The book affords a mental stimulus to the worker 
quite similar to the physical exhilaration which came 
to us as boys when we ate a slice of mother’s ‘ginger 
bread.” Every sentence carries a ‘‘punch.”’ . 8. 
Fowler, Executice yar al The Spirella Co., Inc., 


Niagara Fals, U 
we purchased several hundred 
believe 


About a P kepi 
copies of ‘Gi alks” for our men. We 


our sales were largely increased from the = fed this | 


book. We consider ‘Ginger Talks” to best 
and heartily 
nager.—{Geo. Kuhns, 


article along this line now publish 

recommend it to any esma 

Vice-Pres. Bankers Life Co., Les Moines, Iowa. 
Attractively bound in cloth. Price, $2.10, 

postpaid. 


Address: Book Depariment, THE BUSINESS 


PHILOSOPHER, Memphis, Tenn. 


Psychology and Religion 


A More Extensive Knowledge of the Soul Will Enable Us to Get 
in Closer Touch with Divine Power 
By Dr. Wm. Franklin Kelley 


N PREMISING natural law as 
| the foundation of psychology study, 

we at once show that our investi- 
gation is scientific rather than religious. 
as students of science in quest of truth, 
our research takes us where it will, 
we have no choice. But the very nature 
of all science forbids the invasion of 
religion except to expose error and 
advance the truth. Surely to this no 
one need object, for no one seriously 
desires to remain in ignorance and sin. 
Knowledge is the liberator and impelling 
force of progress. 


The science of psychology the same 
as astronomy, mathematics, or any of 
the other sciences, may reveal facts 
or touch upon theories with which 
religion is concerned, but in no way 
does. psychology infringe upon the 
ground of theology, except in the edu- 
cational sense as to other sciences. 


The fact that psychology deals with 
the mind, soul or spiritual nature of 
man makes it imperative to consider 
the relation of mind to matter, and to 
demonstrate the way the mind acts 
in and through the body. It is only 
in this regard that psychology touches 
upon religion. And no one who believes 
in the teaching of the Bible, either of 
the old or new testament, need object 
to a study which attempts to show the 
relationship of the soul to the body, 
or to a study of the laws, powers and 
possibilities of the soul. 


The fact that man has a soul is one- 


of the eternal verities of religion. In- 
deed if man has no soul there is no need 
of religion. 
science which ventures to support this 
all important issue? Every Christian 
should be heart and soul in favor of 
furthering the study and investigations 
of psychology. 

Psychology has proved itself the 
surest, best and safest guide in demon- 
strating the truths of things spiritual. 
It is religions most powerful ally, 
and is a study which should be the 
constant companion of every theologian, 


Why then object to the. 


as well as of everyone who seriously 
desires to know the truth about the 
deeper things of life. 

The student need have no fear that 
psychology will do away with his re- 
ligion or separate him from the church. 
With few exceptions, the leading min- 
isters of all denominations take a more 
or less deep interest in psychology and 
its findings, and welcome its advance. 


SYCHOLOGY offers no creed nor 

dogma, but gives a plain, rational, 
scientific explanation of the nature and 
phenomena of the soul; presenting its 
truth in a thoroughly scientific manner 
which is in full accord with souND 
RELIGION, RATIONAL PHILOSOPHY and 
demonstrable science. Sir A. Conan 
Doyle has recently expressed his sur- 
prise and regret that the church does 
not strive more to understand the 
findings of psychology. 

Modern learning is being forced by 
scientific analysis to discard all theories 
and speculative dogma. The result 
is a growing tendency on the part of 
progressive thinkers, who are at 
concerned with man’s spiritual and 
higher mental development, to study 
the mind and psychic research, instead 
of contenting themselves with specu- 
lative belief. 

People of today are more and more 
inclined to accept exact learning, based 
upon scientific demonstration, in pref- 
erence to religious, philosophic, or 
scientific assumption. I include scientific 
assumption in my criticism of “dogma,” 
because much of that which is com- 
monly recognized to be scientific is 
nothing more than someone’s personal 
opinion, but which is only too often 
taken for science. 

This tendency on the part of civiliza- 
tion to insist on facts and repeatable 
demonstrations is clearly the mark 
of enlightenment and progress. Demon- 
strated facts should always be the 
high standard of reasoning, whether 
the investigation pertains to religious. 
psychologic, or scientific research, for 
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it is the only true test of exact knowl- 
edge. 


HAT which cannot be actually 

demonstrated by scientific methods 
or established by logic based on such 
demonstration, cannot be otherwise 
than assumed. 

While it is possible that one may have 
expericnces or possess knowledge which 
cannot be imparted to another, it is 
evident that such experience or knowl- 
edge conforms in some way or other, 
to the established order of the uni- 
verse; and may under the right con- 
ditions be made known to others. If 
this is not a fact, then the experience 
is not properly understood, and the 
so-called knowledge is merely assump- 
tion or belief. 

Before going deeper into the dis- 
cussion of psychology, a word about 
obstacles in the path of progress may 
not be amiss. There are some very 
good people who violently oppose new 
ideas, particularly when they suspect 
that the new idea is going to infringe 
upon their personal belief. 

Some people have such a small 
conception of life that they fear the 
encroachment of anything better lest 
they be compelled to evolve to a higher 
standard of enlightenment. This, of 
course, is not consciously acknowl- 
edged on their part; nevertheless, the 
actions of such people demonstrate 
the truthfulness of the accusation. 

Thought power is the power which 
rules the world. To introduce a new 
idea into the mind, and to dispel ignor- 
ance, it follows as the night the day, 
that a person’s way of living must 
ultimately change. It is owing to this 
fact that many people resent psycholog- 
ical investigation. Many scientific 
scholars of materialistic tendencies op- 
pose the advancement of psychology for 
no reason other than preconceived opin- 
ions. They realize that should the tenets 
of psychology prove true, it would be 
the death knell of materialism. 

Perhaps such people have a tenable 
cause for fearing the advancement of 
psychological investigation. But this 
does not hold true with those who 


profess religion. Whether you are 
Catholic or Protestant the verities of 
your religion will only be enhanced 
by the findings of psychology. 


YPOTHESES, theories and beliefs 

are but the instruments of the 
mind designed to aid in solving the 
mysteries of life, its nature, origin and 
destiny. When these instruments fail 
to serve this purpose they are useless 
and should be discarded. 

If what you believe does not aid you 

to be better, healthier and happier, 
ou had better change your belief. 
f what you disbelieve bars you from 
enjoying the blessings and the good 
things which others by virtue of their 
beliefs enjoy, you should adopt the 
better viewpoint. It is not a very good 
brand of religion which does not help 
people to be better, bigger, healthier 
and happier. 

Theories and creeds are well and 
good as instruments of the mind to 
assist in getting a better understanding 
of things. But when an instrument 
is antiquated and useless, it should 
be discarded, and a new platform adopt- 
ed which will better serve the purpose 
of life. 

Any system of culture or individual 
belief which stands in the way of learn- 
ing, and in the path of human progress, 
is an obstacle to evolution and of 
civilization. Are you hampered by one 
of these obstacles? Is your belief a 
hindrance to your progress and that 
of civilization? 

If so, is it not advisable that you 
change your way of thinking, and adopt 
something which will be helpful to 
you, and aid you in being of greater 
service to society? 

In the beginning of the world the 
Creator designed and decreed, through 
the laws of Nature, the consequence 
of every mode of action of personal 
beings as well as of the rest of creation, 
but did not decree how man should act. 

The precept was this: “Here are 
my laws defining my will, obey and 
live, disobey and die.” In this great 
truth lies man’s freedom, and also 
his tremendous responsibility. 
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HERE is in man a force called 

Will, which enables him to choose 
which of Nature’s laws shall determine 
his destiny. Man cannot evade these 
laws, but by will, his actions, his desires, 
his passions, his hopes and fears, his 
feelings and other mental and emo- 
tional attitudes, he determines his 
fate, by bringing himself in harmony 
or discord with laws which govern 
his life. 

Thus we see that man’s fate and 
destiny is determined by himself. He 
chooses the path of his own life, but 
Nature determines the thorns and roses 
which grow there. The beauty of this 
wonderful truth is that man is not 
destined to stay in any chosen path. 


He may, by the grace of God and the 
force of an awakened personality, change 
his mind, habits, life and destiny. This 
ability to choose makes man a God- 
like individual. If he accepts the path 
of right doing, which is obedience to 
the will of God, man becomes a creature 
divine, a child of God. 


The divine nature of the soul per- 
mitting human supervision over in- 
dividual activity, is the one thing which 
raises man to the height of moral re- 
sponsibility. Thus man is able to add 
or subtract from his life, attributes 
which modify his characteristics as 
he chooses. 


But for man to rise to his highest 

int of efficiency and be at his best, 
he must conform his life to the original 
design of Divine perfection. An exam- 
ple of this compliance with the Divine 
plan was given to us in the life of Christ, 
and we were told that the one who 
would follow in the footsteps of the 
Master would be able to achieve like 
results. 


HERE is within every human being 

a divine spark or spiritual self, 
made in the image and likeness of God. 
It is the perfect self; the perfect man 
in embryo; the plan of what man shall 
be when he has attained the goal of 
his evolution. This innate spark of 
divinity is the source of man’s life. 


We may say that it is the God within; 
to say the least, it is the most divine 
attribute of man’s nature, and may be 
considered as the medium of human 
contact with God. 

This principle is one of the vital points 
of religion. It is also a vital point of 
practical psychology. The fact that 
there is in man a potential perfection, 
makes possible the attainment of that 
perfection in real life. 

From this viewpoint we see that you 
and I at the heart of our being are one 
with God. It is in this sense that the 
Bible statement is true, which says: 
“Ye are Gods.” In order to awaken 
our consciousness and establish our 
relation with God, or attain a higher 
state of perfection, it is necessary that 
we develop better bodies and better 
minds. 

By gaining a more extensive knowl- 
edge of the soul, we may more intelli- 
gently comply with the laws of life, 
and be better able to give the Spirit 
of God full sway in our lives. 


Thus by knowing more about our 
own soul and the laws which govern it, 
we are enabled to get in closer touch 
with the Divine Power of our being. 


This is the solution of the marvelous 
works of the Master. By sin man has 
become separated from God. The 
Divine likeness within has, to a greater 
or less degree, been covered up by 
false opinions, beliefs and _ disbeliefs. 
Owing to this separation, man is sub- 
he fas disease, suffering, sickness and 

eath. 


But by freeing the soul from the 
erroneous ideas and false impressions, 
it is possible for mankind to get in 
touch again with his Maker, and order 
his life according to the original plan 
of perfection.— Now. 


If one admires the patience, gentle- 
ness, sweetness and unfailing energy 
of another; if he finds himself renewed 
and invigorated and inspired by such 
contact,—why does he not himself so 
live that he may bring the same renewal 
and inspiration to others?—Lillian 
Whiting. 
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Alone with Conscience 
L. 


I sat alone with my conscience 

In a place where time had ceased 

And we talked of my former living 

In the land where the years had increased, 
And I felt I should have to answer 

The questions it pul to me, 

And to face the question and answer 
Throughout an eternity. 


II. 


The ghosts of forgotten actions 

Came floating before my sight 

And the things that I thought were dead 
things 

Were alive with a terrible might. 

And the vision of all my past life 

Was an awful thing to face 

Alone with my conscience silting 

In that silently solemn place. 


TII. 


And I thought of a far-away warniny 
Of a sorrow that was to be mine 

In a land that was then the fulure 

And now is the present time, 

And I thought of my former thinking 
Of the Judgment day to be; 

But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for me. 


IV. 


And I wondered if there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave, 
But no one gave me an answer 
And no one came io sare; 
Then I felt that the Future was present 
And the present never would go by 
For it was but the thought of my past life 
Grown into eternity. 
Va 
Then I woke from my limely dreaming 
And the vision passed away, 
And I knew that the far-away warning 
Was a warning of yesterday. 
And I pray that I may nol forget il 
In this land beyond the grave 
That I may nol cry out in the future 
And no one come to save. 
VI. 

And so, I have learned a lesson, 
Which I ought to have known before, 
And which though I learned it dreaming, 
I hope lo forget no more. 
So Í sit alone with my conscience 
In the place where the years increase, 
And I try to think of the future 
In the land where time will cease 
And I know of the future judgment 
How dreadful so ’er it be 
That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me. 

—Author Unknown lo Us. 


Because I cannot quite comprehend something is no reason that it may not be a fact to a mind which is 


more enlarged than mine. 


« race M. Brown. 


Education 


DUCATION is the enlargement and 

enrichment of the mind. Training 
is making the mind a more effective 
tool. Education is giving the mind a 
cubical relation, breadth, height and 
depth. Training is grinding the mind 
to a keen-cutting edge. Education con- 
sists in giving to the mind, vision, pre- 
vision.—Dr. Charles F. Thwing, Presi- 
dent, Western Reserve University. 


Naturally we cannot see beyond our own 
rious to know that every hour our consciousness becomes more ener 
vision is therefore broadened. Surely we may be willing to trust that there are in the unseen man 
now unknown to us when we are aware of the many other things which we are privileged to see and 


lane of consciousness, but it is glo- 

d by our desire for truth and our 
things 
now.— 


Keep Your Word 


O government, no employer, no 

person having any reputation to 
protect, can afford to enter into con- 
tractual relations with any organiza- 
tion which systematically or repeatedly 
violates its contracts. 

No organization can long endure that 
sets up its own. strength as being su- 
perior to its plighted faith or its duty 
to society at large.— President Wilson. 


Leaders of men, men who have blazed new paths for civilization, have always been precedent breakers. 
It is ever the man who believes in his own idea; who can think and act without a crowd to back him; who is 


not afraid to stand alone; who is 


bold, original, resourceful; who has the courage to go where others have 


never been, to do what others have never done, that accomplishes things, that leaves his mark on his times. 


—-Marden. 
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“Closing The Sale?’ 


It’s Not Persistance but Tact and Knowledge 
That Brings Orders 


By W. C. Holman 


Former Sales Manager of the National Cash Register Co. 


HEN you have made a successful 
W approach, secured the attention 
of your prospect and cleverly 
_worked up his interest in your proposi- 
tion there still remains an end to be 
achieved, and that is to turn his interest 
into conviction—to move him to action 
—to secure his order. 

Many salesmen made the mistake of 
supposing that a prospect’s interest is 
equivalent to conviction; that because 
the prospect is willing to listen to the 
selling talk, and willing even to ask 
questions concerning the propositions, he 
is therefore in a state of mind where he is 
willing to buy. 

But often in such a case when the 
salesman comes to request the signature 
on the dotted line he receives the shock 
of a refusal—a refusal that remains 
unexplained in his own mind because he 
has not learned the difference between 
interesting a man and convincing him. 

We often hear a salesman say, “I 
don’t understand why I didn’t get 
Brown’s order. I had him worked up 
to the point where he was interested, 
I thought I had him right where I want- 
ed him but somehow he squirmed away 
from me when it came to the closing 
point. That man’s mind is as change- 
able as the wind.” 


HE salesman is wrong. The trouble 
with the prospect’s mind was not 
that it changed at the end, but that it 
hadn’t been changed at the beginning 
or at any time afterward. The prospect 
had been interested but not convinced. 
In every phase of life interest falls 
short of conviction. Men may be deeply 
interested in political or religious doc- 
trines without having any convictions 
concerning them. Since time immemo- 
rial men have attended religious meet- 
ings with interest without being con- 
verted, and have crowded into political 
halls to listen intently to speeches which 


advocated principles in which they had 
no particular belief. 


Thousands of things interest the hu- 
man mind that never penetrate beneath 
its surface to the springs of action. It 
is possible for a crowd to stand upon a 
street corner and listen intently to a 
street fakir for an hour without being 


. prompted by the slightest desire to buy 


anything from him. Human curiosity 
leads us to take an interest in a vast 
number of things that touch no depths 
within us. If you are going to move a 
man to action you must stir more than 
his interest, you must reach his con- 
victions. 


HE ability that closes sales is the 

ability to convince. All that goes 
before this is merely preliminary; neces- 
sary preliminary, it is true, but only 
preliminary after all. Getting a man’s 
attention and stirring his interest is 
merely sparring for position—reaching 
his convictions is the knockout blow 
that strikes home and does the business. 


A man under the influence of convic- 
tion is bound to act. If he is in a re- 
ligious meeting he is going to get on his 
feet and go up to the mourner’s bench. 
If he is in a political meeting he is go- 
ing to walk out and cast his vote. If he 
is listening to a traveling man’s selling 
talk he is going to take the proffered 
fountain pen in his hand and sign the 
order. 


It is useless to try to sign a man until 
you have him convinced. Thousands of 


orders are lost every day by salesmen 
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who try too soon to secure the signature. 
Convince your man as soon as you can. 
Do it in two minutes, if possible, but 
don’t try to sign him until you have 
done so. 


HERE is a great class of hammer- 
and-tongs salesmen who try to make 
mere urging or persuasion take the 
place of conviction. Salesman Jones 
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calls on Prospect Smith on Monday, 
interests him in his proposition, asks 
for his order and gets turned down. 
Priding himself upon his persistence he 
goes back the next day and uses his pow- 
ers of persuasion once more—demands 
the order the second time; and is once 
more turned down. As often as he re- 
turns to the charge he gets the same 
result. Such a salesman is using the 
futile methods that are employed by 
the small boy who vainly pleads with 
his father to be allowed to go to the 
circus: ‘Please let me go; I want to go; 
why won’t you let me go; please let me 
zo; please let me go; please; please.” 

We all know countless salesmen of 
this type—persistent, wooden-headed 
chaps who keep coming to us and de- 
manding that which they have given us 
no vital reason for yielding. And these 
unintelligent, wooden-pated individuals 
imagine that they are showing a high 
class of salesmanship by their everlast- 
ing, boresome persistence. | 


ERSISTENCE is a great sales- 

man’s quality; but the salesman 
should use his persistence in thinking 
up new arguments, in studying new 
ways of making his propositions con- 
vincing to a customer—not merely in 
going back to him time after time with 
the same bare demand for an order. 


Merely hammering away at a man is 
not convincing him. To convince a 
man is to make him believe what you 
believe. And to make a man believe 
what you believe you must give him the 
same evidence that has brought about 
your own conviction. 


We convert men to our belief not by 
urging, but by evidence, by reasons, 
so vivid.y drawn, so perfectly grouped 
and organized and harmoniously ar- 
ranged that they appeal to the eye of 
the mind as a painter’s masterpiece ap- 
peals to the bodily eye. 

This is what we mean when we say 
we have made a man see a thing that 
we are explaining to him. He literally 
does see it with the eye of his mind—all 
the different parts are present in the 
picture. All the evidence has been 
knitted together into a complete unit— 


every part strengthening each other 
part. Cut out any of these parts, or 
disarrange them, merely stick them to- 
gether carelessly, and the picture dis- 
appears—the effect of unity and propor- 
tion and strength disappears—the value 
of the picture is gone, or, rather, there 
is no picture any more. 


HE salesman has in his own mind an 
absolute belief in his product—a 
mental image of its great value, but he 
forgets that picture is made up of many 
parts and that to convince the customer 
he must first photograph all those parts, 
that complete picture, upon the pros- 
pect’s mind. He must make the pros- 
pect see the case as the salesman sees it. 
with the same high lights, the same per- 
spective, the same grouping of ideas. 
The prospect’s mind is a blank so far as 
the advantages of the purchase are con- 
cerned. The salesman must photo- 
graph upon it the same picture of those 
advantages that he sees. He may be 
able to draw this picture with a few 
quick master strokes, a few bold and 
striking sweeps, as a Gibson secures his 
striking results in black and white; 
or he may be a salesman of another type 
who paints his picture—builds up the 
conception in the prospect’s mind—bit 
by bit, with careful touches here and 
there until the whole is completed. 
But in either case he can’t get the order 
until he has made this transference of 
the idea to the prospect’s mind. 


To lawyer convinces a jury when he 
makes them see the crime as he 
sees it. Daniel Webster convinced the 
jury in the famous White case, when he 
took the bits of evidence that had been 
brought forth by the trial and with 
them built up the picture of the mur- 
derer creeping upon his victims. Stroke 
by stroke he sketched in the outlines 
of the crime. He picked up the bits 
of evidence, on the point of his brush, 
painted them in one by one, until the 
jury saw the crime complete; exactly 
as it occurred. Conviction was instan- 
taneous and unanimous. 


Now suppose Webster had gone to 
that jury day after day with a mere in- 
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sistent request that they bring a verdict 
of guilty had pleaded and persuaded 
and urged and demanded that they 
should do the thing that he wanted 
them to do. They would have given 
him the same answer that we giye to the 
persistent life insurance man who is no 
artist. Wearied to death, their minds a 
blank so far as the picture of the murder 
that Webster had in his mind was con- 
cerned, lacking his conception of the 
crime built up by countless shreds of 
evidence; seeing nothing that he saw, 
and hearing nothing but his mere de- 
mand for the verdict he wanted, they 
would have steeled their hearts against 
him and harbored the same desire to 
do him bodily -injury that we harbor 
toward the inartistic life insurance man 
who bores us. 


UPPOSE a salesman is selling ad- 

vertising space. Hg goes to the 
prospect and says: “I want you to 
take a page of this magazine.’ The 
prospect says, “No.” His mind is a 
blank so far as the advantages of ad- 
vertising space in that magazine are 
concerned. Would the salesman land 
his order by attempting to rush him, 
to force a demand upon him, by at- 
tempting persuasion and urging? Nev- 
er. The more insistent grow his de- 
mands the wrathier the prospect will 
become. Yet many advertising solic- 
itors are of exactly this type. 


“Take a page this month,” they say. 
‘Qh, come on and take a page; you 
had better take a page; I want you to 
take a page; you ought to take a page.” 


There is one advertising solicitor I 
know who used to paint so alluring a 
picture of the advantages of advertising 
in a certain magazine on general busi- 
ness topics published in Chicago that 
he was absolutely irresistible. He ne- 
ver went to a man in his life with a bare 
request or demand that that man should 
take Advertising in his publication. He 
would walk into a man’s office and get 
his mind in play upon some question 
connected with the prospect’s business; 
skilfully gain his attention and lead it 
round gradually to the general ques- 
tion of profitable advertising methods. 


E NEVER failed to have three or 

four pointers at hand that would 
be valuable in different departments 
of the prospect’s business; things that 
he had picked up during his v sits to 
other factories and offices. He would 
comment on the copy that the adver- 
tiser was running in various periodicals, 
and he used to make sure by a careful 
and profound study beforehand that 
his comments were valuable. 


Having made his presence helpful, 
having secured attention, interest and 
favorable consideration by the valuable 
personal comments he had made, he 
would skilfully introduce some vital 
fact concerning the quality of his own 
magazine. ‘Which would you rather 
do,” he would say, “‘stand in front of a 
factory gate at noon when the mob was 
pouring forth, and shout the advantages 
of your typewriter to the miscellaneous 
mob of hurrying individuals, only one 
in a hundred of whom could use a type- 
writer, or be invited into the manager’s 
private office, into the quiet and calm 
of the manager’s presence—sit there in 
the sanctum so difficult to penetrate, 
and there have an opportunity to state 
the advantages of your typewriter to 
the manager himself? Now our mag- 
azine goes into 36,000 just such private 
offices as this, offices of business men, 
managers in business, men at the head 
of affairs, men with buying power— 
thirty-six thousand such men, every 
one successful, every one in a position 
of authority, every one with the power 
to sign checks, every one with a vital 
need of the very kind of product you are 
selling.” 


HEN that Chicago solicitor walked 

in upon an office man he took it 

for granted that the prospect’s mind was 
a blank so far as the advantages of his 
proposition were concerned. Did he 
assault the business man hammer and 
tongs, the minute he had his attention 
with a demand for an order? No, he 
went to work with the skill of an artist 
to paint upon that man’s mind the same 
conception of the advantages of his 
product that he, the salesman himself, 

(Concluded on nezt page.) 
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‘‘Passing the Buck” Never Real- 
ly Gets a Man Anywhere 


OTHING develops any human 

being,” says Mr. Whitman in 
the American, ‘‘quite so much as meet- 
ing every single obligation, real or im- 
plied, that he ever assumes. The pres- 
ent-day habit, known in slang as ‘pass- 
ing the buck,’ is keeping thousands of 
men from success. Whatever you may 
have agreed to do, even if it seems un- 
wise or unreasonable afterward, is the 
thing that must be done at all costs. 
To accept the full measure of today’s 
duties and responsibilities automatically 
fits you for greater duties and responsi- 
bilities tomorrow. 


“Many a man, unendowed with spe- 
cial brilliancy, has driven through to 
real commercial success just because 
his word was good—and everyone who 
did business with him knew it was good. 


“If every man who sells merchandise 
would insist that buyers live up to the 
terms of the sale; if buyers would sol- 
emnly determine never to buy beyond 
the needs of their business or their ca- 
pacity for paying; if no one would cancel 
orders under pressure—thus passing 
along the burden, with possible losses to 
someone else—we would straightway 
enter into a new and golden era of 
American business.” 


ee eee ———aw, 


had in his own mind. Stroke by stroke 
he sketched in the outline, skilfully 
holding the prospect’s attention and 
interest in play by comments on the 
prospect’s own business.  Insidiously 
he inserted the wedge of his arguments— 
the points of his brushes with which he 
painted in the detail of his picture. 
With quiet but rapid motions he dashed 
in the color, and when the prospect 
had the same vivid realization as the 
salesman of the thing that -was in the 
salesman’s mind—the same picture of 
the advantages of the magazine as an 
advertising medium—the prospect 
would almost rise up of himself and de- 
mand the privilege of signing a six 
months’ contract. 

It would pay all of us to follow this 
solicitor’s methods. 


Little Business Maxims 


If you would sell others, first be 
thoroughly sold yourself. 
To have friends, be one. 


To be happy, scatter sunshine to 
others. 
If you would succeed—never give up. 
If you have an enemy—make a friend 
of him. 
—Dora Gross. 


Being a “Hired Man” 

66 OU cannot measure success by 

the rule of money alone,” says 
Homer L. Ferguson, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Newport News Ship 
Building and Dry Dock Company at 
Newport News, Virginia, in an article 
in the November American Magazine, 
from which the following is digested: 

“I am a plain hired man,” says Mr. 
Ferguson, ‘‘working for my pay, just as 
do the office boys, or the negro laborers 
out in the shipyard. Therefore I be- 
long to the majority. I am not in busi- 
ness for myself; and, further than that, 
I never expect to be in business for my- 
self; for the very reason that—in my 
own, and, in fact, in any business re- 
quiring an extensive plant and invest- 
ment—going into business for one’s self 
is a limitation and not an extension of 
power. 

“The big fun in life is doing things; 
and there is a far greater opportunity to 
do important things where someone else 
has collected and invested the capital 
than where you have to get the capital 
yourself, and probably must struggle 
along with a constant anxiety about the 
money your business needs, instead of 
being free to give your whole mind and 
energy to the work yqu want to do. 

“This business of being discontented 
because you do not own the works, but 
simply have a job there, is pure non- 
sense, I think. In my opinion, most of 
the people who refuse to work because 
they are working for somebody other 
than themselves would be i oes use- 
less if they were working for themselves. 
Their real trouble is that they are hunt- 
ing for an excuse not to work,” 


Capital and Labor and the Golden Rule 


Five Points of Agreement Suggested upon Which Right 
Thinking Men May Get Together 


By Otto H. Kahn 


Of Koehn, Loeb and Company. New York 


HE principle on which all con- 
cerned should deal with the labor 
question appears to me plain. It 

is the principle of the Golden Rule. 
I think the formula should be that, 
first, labor is entitled to a living wage; 
after that, capital is 
entitled to a living 
wage; what is left 


“The workman, 


” 


of an adequate return also in those less 
tangible things which make for con- 
tentment and happiness. 


T seems to me that,” in the main, 
right-thinking men of capital and 
of labor would con- 
cur in the following 


Mr. Kahn says points: 


over belongs to both 
capital and labor, in 
such proportion as 
fairness and equity 
and reason shall de- 
termine in all cases. 

The application of 
that formula is, of 
course, complex and 
difficult. because 


there are so many - 
different kinds of 


labor, there are so 
many different 
kinds of capital. 
Not infrequently 
the laborer and cap- 
italist overlap and 
merge into one. You 
have skilled labor 
and unskilled labor 
and casual labor, 
you have the small 
employer, 


the large individual em- 


in this article, which is a digest of an 
address before the Carnegie Institute, 
in Pittsburgh, ‘‘ts neither a machine 
or a commodity. He is a collaborator 
with capital.” Continuing Mr. Kahn 
says: 

“His living conditions must be 
made dignified and attractive. He 
must be relieved of the dread of sick- 
ness, unemployment and old age. 
He must receive a wage which... 
permits him . . . to lay something by 

. to have hts share of the comforts, 
joys and recreations of life.” 

But those statements are qualified 
by another, which the workers must be 
induced to seriously consider, for in 
tt is summed up the cause of much 
misunderstanding and of the attitude 
of some employers toward their em- 
ployes. 

“Labor on the other hand,” says 
Mr. Kahn, ‘‘must realize that high 
wages can only be maintained if 
high production is maintained.” 


1. The workman 
is neither a machine 
nor a commodity. 


He is a collaborator 


with capital. 
not use the word 
“partner,” because 
partnership implies 
sharing in the risks 
and losses of the 
business. whlch 
risks and losses la- 
bor does not and 
cannot be expected 


(I do 


to share, except to 


a limited extent and 
indirectly). He must 
be given an effective 
voice in determin- 
ing jointly with the 
employer the condi- 
tions under which 


he works, either through committees 


ployer, the corporate employer, the 


inventor, the prospector, etc. And 
then, circumstances and conditions 
vary greatly, of course, in differ- 


ent parts of the country and in dif- 
ferent industries. 

It is impossible to measure by the 
same yardstick everywhere, but the 
principle of fairness can be stated, the 
desire can be stated to do everything 
possible to bring about good feeling 
and good understanding between labor 
and capital, and willingly and freely to 
co-operate so that labor shall receive 
its fair share in the fruits of industry, 
not only by way of a wage return, but 


in each factory or other unit, or 


_ through labor unions, or through both. 


Individual capacity, industry, and am- 
bition must receive encouragement and 
recognition. The employer’s attitude 
should not be one of patronizing or 
grudging concession, but frank and 
willing recognition of the digni nity of the 
status of the worker and of the consider- 
ation due to him in his feelings and 


‘viewpoints. 
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Everything practicable must be done 
to infuse interest and conscious purpose 
into his work, and to diminish the sense 
of drudgery and monotony of his daily 
task. The closest possible contact must 
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be maintained between employer and 
employe. Arrangements for the ad- 
justment of grievances must be provided 
which will work smoothly and instan- 
taneously. Every feasible opportunity 
must be given to the workman to be 
informed as to the business of which 
he forms a‘part. He must not be de- 
prived of his employment without valid 
cause. For his own satisfaction and the 
good of the country, every inducement 
and facility should be extended to him 
to become the owner of property. 


ESPONSIBILITY has nearly al- 

ways a sobering and usually a 
broadening effect. I believe it to be 
in the interest of labor and capital and 
the public at large that workmen should 
participate in industrial responsibilities 
to the greatest extent compatible with, 
the maintenance of needful order and 
system and the indispensable unity of 
management. Therefore, wherever it 
is practicable and really desired by the 
employes themselves to have representa- 
tion on the Board of Direction, I think 
that should be conceded. It would 
give them a better notion of the prob- 
lems, complexities, and cares which the 
employer has to face. It would tend 
to allay the suspicions and to remove 
the misconceptions which, so frequently 
are the primary cause of trouble. The 
workman would come to realize shat 
capitalists are not, perhaps, quite as 
wise and deep as they are given credit 
for, but, on the other hand, a good 
deal less grasping and selfish than they 
are frequently believed to be, a good 
deal more decent and well meaning, 
and made of the same human stuff as 
the worker, without the addition of 
elther horns or claws or hoofs. 

2. The worker’s living conditions must 
be made dignified and attractive to 
himself and his family. Nothing is of 
greater importance. To provide proper 
homes for the workers is one of the most 
urgent and elementary duties of the 
employer, or, if he has not the necessary 
means, then it becomes the duty of the 
State. 

3. The worker must be relieved of 
the dread of sickness, unemployment 
and old age. It is utterly inadmissible 
that because industry slackens, or ill- 


ness or old age befalls a worker, he and 
his family should therefore be con- 
demned to suffering or to the dread 
of suffering. The community must find 
ways and means of seeing to it, by public 
works or otherwise, that any man fit 
and honestly desirous to do an honest 
day’s work shall have an opportunity 
to earn a living. Those unable to work 
must be honorably protected. The 
only ones on whom a civilized com- 
munity has a right to turn its back 
are those unwilling to work. 


(Some of you may regard certain of the foregoing sug- 
gestions as closely approaching Socialism. 1 believe on 
the contrary, that measures of the kind and spirit I advo- 
cate, so far from being in accord with the real Socialist 
creed and aim, would be in the nature of effective anti- 
dotes against Socialism and kindred plausible fallacies.) 


4. The worker must receive a wage 
which not only permits him to keep 
body and soul together but to lay some- 
thing by, to take care of his wife and 
children, to have his share of the com- 
forts, joys and recreations of life and to 
be encouraged in the practice and ob- 
tain the rewards of thrift. 


5. Labor, on the other hand, must 
realize that high wages can only be 
maintained if high production is main- 
tained. The restriction of production 
is a sinister and harmful fallacy, most 
of all in its effect on labor. 


The primary cause of poverty is 
under-production. Furthermore, les- 
sened production naturally makes for 
high costs. High wages accompanied 
by proportionately high cost of the 
essentials of living. don’t do the worker 
any good. And they do the rest of 
the community a great deal of harm. 
The welfare of the so-called middle- 
classes, i. e., the men and women living 
on moderate incomes, the small shop- 
keeper, the average professional man, 
the farmer, etc., is just as important 
to the community as the welfare of the 
wage-earner. If \through undue exac- 
tions, through unfair use of his power, 
through inadequate output, the work- 
man brings about a condition in which 


the pressure of high prices becomes 1n- 


tolerable to the middle classes, he will 
create a class animosity against him- 
self which is bound to be of infinite 
harm to his legitimate aspirations. 
Precisely the same, of course, holds 
true of capital. 
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HE advent of the machine period 

in industry somewhat over a cen- 
tury ago brought about a fundamental 
and violent dislocation of the relation- 
ship which had grown up through 
hundreds of years between employer 
and employe. The result has been a 
grave and long-continued maladjust- 
ment. In consequence of it for a long 
period in the past, it must be admitted, 
unfortunately, labor did not secure a 
square deal, and society failed to do 
anything like its full duty by labor. 
But, more and more of recent years, 
the conscience and thought of the world 
have awakened to a recognition of the 
rights of the working people. Much 
has been done of late to remedy that 
maladjustment, the origin of which 
dates back to the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century. The process of 
rectification has not yet been com- 
pleted, but it is going on apace. Mean- 
while, laboring men should take heed 
that, in their rightful resentment against 
former practices of exploitation and 
in their determination to obtain the 
redress of just grievances, they do not 
permit themselves to be misled by 
plausible fallacies or self-seeking agi- 
tators. They must not give credence 
for instance, to the absurd preachment 
that practically all wealth other than 
that produced by the farmer, is the 
product of the exertions of the working- 
man. 


HERE are, of course, a number of 
other factors that enter into the 
creation of wealth. Thus, the “directive 
faculty,” the quality of leadership in 
thought and action is not only one 
absolutely needful in all organized 
undertakings, great or small, but it 
becomes increasingly rare and, conse- 
uently, increasingly more valuable as 
the object to which it addresses itself 
increases in size, complexity, difficulty. 
Let us take as an example the case 
of Mr. Henry Ford. Through the organ- 
izing genius and enterprise of this 
absolutely self-made man (not by mon- 
opoly, but in keen competition), the 
automobile, instead of being a luxury 
of the few, has been brought within 
the reach of those of modest means. 


The cost of the product has been 
vastly cheapened. The margin of profit 
on each automobile sold has been 
greatly diminished. Wages have been 
very largely increased, the living con- 
ditions of employes greatly improved. 
Work has been found for a great many 
more men than were employed before. 

In other words, every single human 
factor concerned in either production 
or consumption has been advantaged. 
New wealth has been created at the 
expense of no one. It cannot be said 
that it was created by the workingman, 
except in the physical sense. It was 
not created by either monopoly or privi- 
lege. It was created mainly out of 
Mr. Ford’s brain and at his risk. 


Y far the largest percentage of 
this new wealth goes to pay the 
wages of workingmen and other ex- 
penses of the business, but out of what 
is left, Mr. Ford’s share is, by common 
report, in excess of $1,000,000 a year. 
Did Mr. Ford earn $1,000,000 in 
one year? If not, how much did he 
earn? By what scale would you mea- 
sure the proportion due to him of the 
new wealth created mainly by his 
faculties? 


If he had not been allowed to earn 
the large sums which he did earn, how 
and where could he have found the 
means to enlarge and improve his fac- 
tory, so as to make possible an enter- 
prise which immensely cheapened the 
product to the consumer and largely 
increased the wages to the workingman 
and the opportunity for employment? 
Is there any instance where communistic 
or even merely co-operative undertak- 
ings have produced similar results? 
Is there any instance where govern- 
mental management has produced simi- 
lar results? 


R, to take another instance: The 

State of Florida existed long before 
Mr. Henry M. Flagler came upon the 
scene, but its opportunities were per- 
mitted by its people and government to 
he largely dormant until Mr. Flagler 
risked his fortune and employed the 
power of his creative genius to realize 
the visions which he conceived as to 
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the possibilities of that beautiful and 
richly endowed portion of our national 
domain. The new wealth, growth, and 
opportunities which were created by 
Mr. Flagler’s daring and far-flung enter- 
prise, undertaken and carried out by 
him almost single-handed in the face of 
scoffing and discouragement and vast 
difficulties, are almost incalculable. A 
po of that new wealth—a con- 
siderable portion regarded by itself, 
but utterly insignificant as compared 
to the total enrichment of individuals 
as well as of communities, the state, and 
the nation—went to Mr. Flagler. Did 
he earn that reward? Can it be denied 
that his directive faculty and pioneering 
genius were a splendid investment to 
the people of Florida and of the nation, 
at the compensation he received? 

It woùld be easy to multiply similar 
instances testifying to the vast addi- 
tions made to the assets of the com- 
munity by the genius, daring and efforts 
of men endowed with the gifts of in- 
dustrial captaincy. 


HE way to progress is not to pull 
everybody down to a common 
level of mediocrity, but to stimulate 
individual effort, and strive to raise the 
general level of well-beingo pportunity. 
It is not material success which should 
be abolished; it is poverty and justified 
discontent which should be abolished. 
We cannot abolish poverty by divi- 
sion, but only by multiplication. 

It is not by the spoliation of some, 
but by creating larger assets and 
broader opportunity for all, that na- 
tional well-being can and must be en- 
hanced. 

I wonder how many people realize 
that, if all incomes above $10,000 were 
taken and distributed among those 
earnings less than $10,000, the result, 
as near as it is possible to figure out, 
would be that the income of those re- 
ceiving that distribution would be in- 
creased barely ten per cent. 

And the result of any such division 
would be an immense loss in national 
productivity by turning a powerful and 
fructifying stream into a mass of rivu- 
lets, many of which would simply lose 
themselves in the sand. 


WONDER how many people know 

that the frequent and loud assertion 
that the great bulk of the wealth of the 
nation is held by a small number of 
rich men, is wholly false; and that the 
fact is, on the contrary, that seven- 
eighths of our national income goes to 
those with incomes of $5,000 or less, 
and but one-eighth to those with in- 
comes above $5,000. Moreover, those 
in receipt of incomes of $5,000 or less, 
pay little or no income tax, while those 
having large incomes are subjected to 
very heavily progressive income taxes. * 


E have often heard it said recently 
—it has become rather the fashion 
to say it—that the rulership of the 
world will henceforth belong to labor. 
I yield to no one in my respect and sym- 
pathy for labor, or in my cordial and 
sincere support of its just claims. The 
structure of our institutions cannot 
stand unless the masses of workmen, 
farmers, indeed all large strata of so- 
ciety, feel that under and by these 
institutions they are being given a 
square deal within the limits, not of 
topia, but of what is sane, right and 
practicable. 

But the rulership of the world will 
and ought to belong to no one class. 
It will and ought to belong neither to 
labor nor to capital, nor to any other 
class. It will, of right and in fact, 
belong to those of all classes who acquire 
title to it by talent, hard work, self- 
discipline, character, and service. 

He is no genuine friend or sound 
counselor of the people nor a true 
patriot who recklessly, calculatingly or 


*As bearing upon the mischevious allegation so fre- 

uently and recklessly made by inciters to class hatred. 
that capital appreciates to itself the lion's share of the 
value of the workers’ product, certain figures recently 
quoted in the New York Tribune are intercsting: 
A recent compilation concerning some sixty of the best 
industrial companies in Germany, over a ten 
years, ending April 1, 1918, showed that out of each $1,000 
earned, $767 went to labor, $117 to meet taxes, and $116 
to pay dividends to investors. ase F 

If the entire amount thus paid out in dividends on capi 
had been turned over to the workmen instead, i. e., the 
compensation to capital had been entirely eliminated. 
the result would have been that the average rate of wages 
would have been increased by less than three cents per 


our. , 
I have not the data available for a similar analysis of 
the ration of distribution of the fruits of industry between 
capital and labor in America, but from such cursory 
investigation as I have made, 1 am satisfied that the 
resulting picture here would not be very different from 
that which the investigation in Europe has d . 
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ignorantly raises or encourages expecta- 
tions which cannot or which ought not 
to be fulfilled. 

We must deal with all these things 
with common sense, mutual trust, with 
respect for all, and with the aim of 
guiding our conduct by the standard 
of liberty, justice and human sympathy. 
But we must rightly understand liberty. 
We must resolutely oppose those who 
in their impatient grasping for unattain- 
able perfection would make of liberty 
a raging and destructive torrent instead 
of a majestic and fertilizing stream. 


IBERTY is not fool-proof. For its 

beneficent working it demands self- 
restraint, a sane and clear recognition 
of the reality of things, of the practical 
and attainable, and a realization of the 
fact that there are laws of nature and of 
economics which are.immutable and 
beyond our power to change. 

Nothing in history is more pathetic 
than the record of the instances when 
one or the other of the peoples of the 
world rejoicingly followed a new lead 
which it was promised and fondly be- 
lieved would bring it to freedom and 
happiness, and then suddenly found it- 
self, instead, on the old and only too well- 
trodden lane which goes through suffer- 
ing and turmoil to disillusionment and 
reaction. 

I suppose most of us when we were 
twenty knew of a short-cut to the mil- 
lennium .and were impatient, resentful 
and rather contemptuous of those whose 
fossilized prejudices or selfishness, as 
we regarded them, prevented that short- 
cut from becoming the high road of 
humanity. l 

Now that we are older, though we 
know that our eyes will not behold the 
millennium, we should still like the 
nearest possible approach to it, but 
we have learned that no short-cut leads 
there and that anybody who claims 
to have found one is either an imposter 
or self-deeived. 


MONG those wandering sign-posts 

to Utopia we find and recognize 
certain recurrent types: 

There are those who in the fervor 

of their world-improving mission dis- 


cover and. proclaim certain cure-alls 
for the ills of humanity, which they 
fondly and honestly believe to be new 
and unfailing remedies, but which, as a 
matter of fact, are hoary with age, 
having been tried on this old globe of 
ours at one time or another, in one of 
its parts or another, long ago—tried 
and found wanting and discarded after 
sad disillusionment. 


There are the spokesmen of soph- 
morism rampant, strutting about in the 
cloak of superior knowledge, mischiev- 
ously and noisily, to the disturbance 
of quiet and orderly mental processes 
and sane progress. 

There are the sentimental, unseasoned, 
intolerant and cocksure ‘‘advanced 
thinkers” claiming leave to set the 
world by the ears, and with their 
strident and ceaseless voices to drown 
the views of those who are too busy 
doing to indulge in much talking. 


There are the self-seeking demagogues 
and various related types, and finally 
there are the preachers and devotees 
of liberty run amuck, who in fanatical 
obsession would place a visionary and 
narrow class interest and a sloppy inter- 
nationalism above patriotism, and with 
whom class hatred and envy have be- 
come a ruling passion. They are per- 
niciously, ceaselessly and vociferously 
active, though constituting but a small 
minority of the people, and though 
every election and other test has proved, 
fortunately, that they are not repre- 
sentative of labor, either organized or 
unorganized. 


MONG these agitators and dis- 

turbers who dare clamorously to 
assail the majestic and beneficent struc- 
ture of American traditions, doctrines, 
and institutions there are some, far too 
many, indeed—I say it with deep regret, 
being myself of foreign birth—who are 
of foreign parentage or descent. With 
many hundreds of thousands they or 
their parents came to our free shores 
from lands of oppression and persecu- 
tion. The great republic generously 
gave them asylum and opened wide 
to them the portals of her freedom and 
her opportunities. 
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HEN you once leave the level 

road of Americanism to set foot 
upon the incline of Socialism, it is no 
longer in your power to determine where 
you will stop. It is an axiom only too 
well attested by the experience of the 
past, that the principal elements of 
the established order of civilization 
(of which the institution of private 
property is one) are closely interrelated. 
If you tolerate grave infringement upon 
any of these elements, all history shows 
that you will have laid open to assault 
the foundations of personal liberty, of 
orderly processes of government, of 
justice and tolerance, as well as the 
institution of marriage, the sanctity of 
the home, and the principles and prac- 
tices of religion. 

The strident voices of the fomenters 
of unrest do not cause me any serious 
apprehension, but we must not sit 
silently by, we must not look on inactive- 
ly. Where there are grievances to 
redress, where there are wrongs existing, 
we must all aid in trying to right them 
to the best of our conscience and ability. 

To the extent that social and eco- 
nomic institutions, however deep and 
ancient their roots, may be found to 
stand in the way of the highest achiev- 
able level of social justice and the widest 
attainable extension of opportunity, 
welfare and contentment, they will have 
to submit to change. And the less ob- 
structive and stubborn, the more broad- 
minded, co-operative, sympathetic and 
disinterested those who pre-eminently 
prospered under the old conditions 
will prove themselves in meeting the 
spirit of the new day and the reforms 
which it may justly call for, the better 
it will be both for them and for the com- 
munity at large. 


UT to the false teaching and the 

various pernicious ‘“‘isms”? with 
which un-Americans, fifty per cent. 
Americans or anti-Americans are flood- 
ing the country, we must give battle 
through an organized, persistent, pa- 
tient, nationwide campaign of education, 
of information, of sane and sound doc- 
trine. The masses of the American 
people want what is right and fair, 
but they ‘‘want to be shown.” They 


will not simply take our word for it 
that because a thing is so and has always 
been so, therefore it should remain so. 
They do not mean to stand still. They 
want progress. They have no use for 
the standpatter and reactionary. 


Even before the war a great stirring 
and ferment was going on in the land. 
The people were groping, seeking for a 
new and better condition of things. 
The war has intensified that movement. 
It has torn great fissures in the ancient 
structure of our civilization. To re- 
store it will require the co-operation of 
all patriotic men of sane and temperate 
views, whatever may be their occupa- 
tion or calling or political affiliations. 


T cannot be restored just as it was 

before. The building must be ren- 
dered more habitable and attractive 
to those whose claim for adequate house- 
room cannot be left unheeded, either 
justly or safely. Some changes, es- 
sential changes, must be made. I have 
no fear of the outcome and of the read- 
justment which must come. I have no 
fear of the forces of freedom unless 
they be ignored, repressed or falsely 
or selfishly led. 

Changes the American people will 
make as their needs become apparent, 
improvements they welcome, the great- 
est attainable well-being for all those 
under our national roof-tree is their 
aim. They will strive to realize what 
formerly were considered unattainable 
ideals. But they will do all that in 
the American way of sane and orderly 
progress—and in no other. 

Whatever betide in European .coun- 
tries, this nation will not be torn from 
its ancient moorings. Against foes with- 
in no less than against enemies without, 
the American people will ever know 
how to preserve and protect the splendid 
structure of light and order, which is 
the treasured inheritance of all those 
who rightfully bear the name Americans, 
whatever their race and origin. 


Plan for Each Day’s Work 

“If you get up in the morning with 
nothing particular to do, you are very 
likely to do it.”—L. C. B. 


Getting Results from the Subconscious 


- 


Mind 


By Chas. Illingworth 


HE sub-conscious mind, in which 
term is included both sub and 


super conscious mind, is the power. 


house of humanity and to learn to con- 
trol it means the satisfaction of every 
desire for good; much has been written 
about the workings of the sub-conscious 
mind but I venture to say that very few 
students understand its workings in a 
sufficiently practical manner to .enable 
them to accomplish results. 


Theories amount to very little to the 
person involved in daily business af- 
fairs with the world, and after all, very 
little theory is necessary in dealing with 
such a subject as this, and the applica- 
tion of the principles necessary to suc- 
cess are simple and easy to understand. 
To my mind the basic principles of New 
Thought, psychology, suggestion, etc., 
are nothing more than learning to con- 
trol the sub-conscious mind. 


As a means of pre-natal culture the 
study will be found particularly ben- 


eficial and the few cases where I have | 


known it tried, have produced results 
that are indeed remarkable. 


For any person, man or woman, in 
whatever business they may be en- 
gaged, the science of control of the sub- 
conscious mind will make their ad- 
vancement much more rapid and their 
ultimate success will be much more cer- 
tain than could otherwise be obtained. 


Perhaps the most remarkable and im- 
portant faculty possessed by the sub- 
conscious mind is the fact that “it 
works while you sleep” and thus the 
seven or eight hours necessary to bodily 
health is made a means of producing 
results previously unobtainable by any 
means of study known at present. 


HE principal desires and thoughts 

of our daily life are impressed upon 

the sub-conscious mind and during the 
hours of sleep this inner mind is working 
away and producing effects according 
to the instructions received or im- 
pressed upon it. About an hour previ- 
ous to retiring for the night is a good 
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time to give your instructions to the 
sub-conscious and if your instructions 
have taken proper root, you need have 
no fear; results will as surely come as the 
morning sun will rise. 

Just how to impress the sub-conscious 
and just how to go to sleep is there- 
fore an interesting study that needs 
careful consideration, and in this con- 
nection let me advise students to avoid 
late or heavy dinners for the simple 
reason that energy is drawn from the 
brain in the attempts to digest the foods 
in the stomach; if you want the best 
results it is necessary to utilize all your 
energy for the purpose in hand. ` 

It is a splendid idea, and one that is 
bound to produce results, to spend an 
hour previous to retiring for the night, 
in quiet meditation and concentration 
upon the problem in life that is of most 
interest to you and requires to be solved; 
call upon the sub-conscious to help you 
and to present to your conscious mind a 
solution; if it is necessary that the prob- 
lem be solved by a certain time, im- 
press that fact upon the sub-conscious 
and see the problem solved at the time 
required. Then go to sleep with this 
idea firmly impressed and you will find 
your information at hand at the time 
required; do not attempt impossible 
things and do not worry until the time 
appointed. 


MPRESS upon the sub-conscious the 

picture of success, or in the case of 
curing bad habits, do not tell the sub- 
conscious that you wish to be free from 
such and such a habit; such a course 
would tend to make the habit worse; 
picture yourself as in perfect health, 
leave any thoughts of the habit or re- 
sults of the habit entirely out of your 
mind. 

The sub-conscious does not reason; 
it accepts your instructions and works 
accordingly, much the same as a sub- 
ject under hypnotic influence accepts 
the most ridiculous suggestions and be- 
lieving them to be true, proceeds ac- 
cordingly. 


Whatever the sub-conscious mind is 
impressed to do, will be done faithfully 
and truly and in every line of human en- 
deavour the knowledge of how to cor- 
rectly impress the sub-conscious would 
prove of tremendous value. The sub- 
conscious mind goes to the very heart 
of things while our conscious minds 
simply touch the surface. 

All great men and women get their 
best efforts from the sub-conscious 
whether they realize it or not. Take the 
case of the orator or preacher who has 
the faculty of controlling and swaying 
the minds of large audiences; his speech 
does not seem to have real power until 
he has ‘“‘got warmed up to his subject” 
and it is then that he has practically 
lost control of himself and his inner or 
sub-conscious mind is in charge. 

The same fact is true of the musician; 
when he or she forget themselves so 
that they are completely absorbed in 
their endeavours to interpret the ideas 
of the composer; it is then that the 
musician fails to notice the audience 
and it is then that the audience is 
carried away to the heights of unspeak- 
able joy. Such is the power of the sub- 
conscious mind. 


HE sub-conscious mind does what it 

is impressed to do and for this rea- 

son we should be very careful to allow 
only good impressions to enter; the im- 
pressions must be in the form of an idea 
or a picture, mere words have no mean- 
ing to the sub-conscious, and the idea or 
picture must be clear and distinct; do 
not for instance tell yourself that you 
wish to be freed from the tobacco habit; 
that will only make the habit worse; 
see yourself free; it is what you have in 
your mind that the sub-conscious re- 
ceives, and it has no power to tell 
whether your commands are positive 
or negative. When you are impressing 
the sub-conscious be sincere, feel that 
the idea you have in mind is all you 
have to live for; do not be too ambitious 
at first; start with something possible 
of attainment, and in a short time you 
will find yourself solving problens that 
previously you thought to be impossible. 
Do not get into the idea of thinking 
that the great men and women of the 
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Angel 


OW long my hour of work I do noi 
know— ` 
I only know I may not ask for rest; 
I musi entreat toil as a heavenly guest, 
An angel in the house, at whose behest 
I run on needed errands to and fro 
And fe eee youth within my veins, nor 


al 
Into disease with every passing ail. 

An angel in the house, to bless my bread, 
And smooth the pillow nightly for my 


head! 
—Mary Stewart Culling, in the Delin- 
ealor. 


t 


The Art of Talking 


HAT are the great faults of con- 
versation? Want of ideas, want 

of words, want of manners, are the 
principal ones, I suppose you think. I 
don’t doubt it; but I will tell you what 
I have found spoil more talks than any- 
thing else—long arguments on special 
points between people who differ on the 
fundamental principles upon which these 
points depend. No men can have sat- 
isfactory relations with each other until 
they have agreed on certain ultimata 
of belief not to be disturbed in ordinary 
conversation, and unless they have 
sense enough to trace the secondary 
questions depending upon these ultimate 
beliefs to their source. In short, just as 
a written constitution is essential to the 


. best social order, so a code of finalities 


is a necessary condition of profitable 
talk between two persons. Talking 1s 
like playing on the harp; there is as much 
in laying the hand on the strings to stop 
their vibrations as in twanging them to 
bring out their masie Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


world are any better than you are; per- 
haps you cannot be a second Lincoln 
but you are capable of accomplishing 
things that even Lincoln would envy. 
The Kingdom is within, learn to find it 
and all things necessary to your hap- 
piness shall be given unto you.— 
Azoth. 


The Ladder of Life 


By Geo. B. Brownell 


SEB life as a Ladder rising from 
| the mists of earth, the realm of 

crude creating, upward to where its 
top is lost in the beauty and glory 
of the Celestial Spheres. On this ladder 
I see souls struggling toward the heights 
those on the higher rungs reaching 
down and lifting those below them to 
their place, or their plane of conscious- 
ness or realization. | 


I see great souls who have reached 
the Peace-crowned Heights, descending 
in all their glory to the very bottom 
of the ladder and diffusing their light 
into that darkened sphere through 
love and kindly deeds, and I see the 
greatest thing of all, namely, that all 
are growing and mounting through 
SERVICE, and that we can only climb 
as we lift others with us; as we extend 
the helping hand to our fellowmen. 


As I look up the sweep of the Ladder, 
which extends through many planes 
from the lowest to the highest, I see 
that as the souls ascend they become 
more luminous, a glory-light envelopes 
them, which expands as they climb 
upward until each is clothed in a ra- 
diance like the sun. It is the Light of 
their Treasures in Heaven. They have 
gained it through love and service. 


It is this viewpoint and understanding 
of the law of growth that makes us 
charitable to all, and broadens our 
sympathies. We learn not to condemn. 
We know that each is working out his 
own salvation. 

Let us make it a practice each day 
to do some good for a fellow-soul. 
It may only be a kindly thought that 
we send out, but that will count, for 
“Thoughts are Things” and carry our 
love, our spirit, and our blessing wher- 
ever directed to heal and uplift. Let 


us set aside a few moments each day 
and bless some sick and ailing friend, 
or lend a helping-hand wherever needed. 


HIS kind of service engaged in . 

by a few people in a neighborhood 
would do a wonderful amount of good 
in that vicinity, to say nothing of the 
good to the world at large in helping 
to crowd out the darkness that envelopes 
it. 

Our spiritual helpers on the invisible 
planes will lend their aid and bless us. 
They will bless our thoughts with added 
power as we send them forth on their 
mission of mercy, and will often go 
direct to friend, or neighbor, or foe, 
whom we desire to help, and shower 
upon them a baptism of love and power 
that shall heal them and transform 
their characters. 

In this service we are laboring for a 
great cause, namely, “The Brotherhood 
of Man.” Let us all work diligently 
for this great thing that will bring peace, 
opulence and health to the children 
of earth, and dissolve the selfish inter- 
ests that have bred disease and suffering 
since time immemorial. The long- 
sought Kingdom of Heaven is coming 
in this age. . 

We are on its very threshold now. 
Its light is now seen on the mountain 
peaks in advance of its coming glory. 
The restlessness in the world, the strikes, 
the wars, and other disturbing things 
are only the indications of the passing 
of the old to clear the way for a New 
Order of Life. 

We are all builders and have a part 
to play in the plans of God. Let us 
build with the Christ and make the 
change between the old and the new 
7 harmonious as possible.—Aquarian 

ge. 
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We are surrounded by thought, and burdened with dangerous insidious unseen forces, which we are 


sure to absorb unless always in a positive mental attitude. 
rhaps need! 

y ess which come to us part! 
ing us that we need this time of silent thought, wh 


nor agreeable. The frequent, though 
hurry, anxiety and bod í 


strength and inspiration.—Samuel George. 


o many of us such an attitude is neither easy 


ess moods of despondency, discouragement, 


peiulance. 
from the above causes, are continually remind- 


ich will clear the atmosphere and be to us a source of 
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If You Can’t Laugh—Grin! 
R. Davis, who is a well-known 
author living in San Antonio, 
Texas, thinks that fully 98 per cent of 
the people you know stand up and face 

their troubles like men. 

“Relatively, mighty few of us, put up 
against it hard, ever quit,” says Mr. 


Davis. ‘‘We meet Old Man Disability 
and laugh in his face. If we can’t laugh, 
we grin. 


“Perhaps some man who reads this is 
finding life’s going a little rough, and is 
just the least bit tempted to join that 
two per cent or less who quit. If so, go 
out and look at a few people who are 
worse off than you are. You can find 
them very easily. Then take your soul 
over into a corner, back it up against 
the wall, look it squarely in the eye and 
say: 
“ ‘Did you see those people with all 
sorts of things the matter with them? 
Pretty fortunate we aren’t in their shape, 
eh? Things don’t happen to be coming 
their very best for us, but what of it? 
Suppose even that they were coming 
their very worst. Suppose that old call- 
boy with the hour-glass and scythe were 
standing right behind us, with his hand 
stretched out to tap us on the shoulder 
and tell us our cue had come to go 
away from here! Even so, look how 
long he let us stay. It is a mighty good 
world, a few bleating pessimists not- 
withstanding, and we were in luck to be 
allowed to come here at all. Think of 
the millions who didn’t have as long a 
spell in it as we had. Think of the 
millions more who didn’t have as happy 
a time while they were here as we have 
had. Soul, you belong to a lucky dog!’ 

“Then grin. You will be astonished, I 
dare say, at how promptly and cheerful- 
ly your soul will grin back.” —American. 


HE past is gone—the future is be- 

fore us. Business does NOT need 
reconstruction. It is merely a matter 
of readjustment. So let us go forth 
shoulder to shoulder, with that spirit of 
optimism that has always been ours, 
and take advantage of the era of pros- 
perity that lies ahead.—L. J. Moss, 
president John A. Denie’s Sons Co. 


Self Confidence 


LMOST as deplorable as the other 
extreme of self-conceit is’ self-dis- 
paragement, and more surely derogatory 
and hampering it is to personal success. 
Never, neither openly nor secretly, de- 
rogate your own powers or abilities. 
Learn, on the contrary, to think well 
of yourself, to believe in your own latent 
capacities, and to respect your indi- 
vidual, God-given rights and titles to 
success and happiness in life and all the 
good things which these two terms 
suggest. | 
Thus only can you become as a mag- 
net toward the things you desire; thus 
only will you cease to be dull and in- 
efficient in your efforts and become 
capable—able to achieve and accom- 
plish the cherished desires of your heart. 
Be kind to yourself—cultivate con- 
fidence in your own ability to win. If 
you have no confidence in yourself, how 
in the world can you reasonably expect 
others to have?—0. Byron Copper. 


LEARN HOW TO SELL 


The Art of Selling 


By ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON 


Author of The Science of Business, Editor of 
e Business Philosopher. | 


A text-book of fifty lessons, each followed 
by questions and exercises dealing with retail, 
wholesale and specialty selling. The language 
is simple and treatment of the whole subject 
is lucid. The reader is able to grasp the ele- 
mentary principles with confidence. The sug- 
gestions for advance study along the line of 
constructive salesmanship are worth many 
times the cost of the book. 

Selling is one of the great arts of life. Abil- 
ity to market one’s goods should be system- 
atically cultivated. The goods may be oysters 
or essays, pork or pone The man who writes 
poems and can’t sell them isin the same position 
as the man who makes good sausages, bit 
lacks the power to market them. 

The author is one of the most remarkable 
salesmen in America, and this manual, based 
largely upon his own experience, ought to be 
owned by every one who is selling goods or 
services. It should find a place as a text-book 
in the commercial department of every school 
in the country. 


Bound in cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 


Address: Book Department, THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Roypcroft Motto Book 


@ 200 or more famous sayings 

7 EMMOTT OM: by Elbert Hubbard, assisted at 
COON waa e times by Solomon, Benjamin 
Franklin, Shakespeare and 
others ¥ t + + + + ¢ 


@ Two colors. 67 pages, size 5x714. 


Roycroft Magazine for a year 
and the Roycroft Motto Book $ 1 5 0 


Essays On apilence 


@ The things Elbert Hubbard 
wrote made some folks glad and 
others mad. He rejoiced in his 
friends and smiled at his critics. 
Only once did he unloosen the 
vials of his wrath—the Essay on 
Silence is the result #€ &€ + ¢ 


@ Convenient pocket size 


Esay On Siene $1.50 


Rovpcrott, Cast Aurora, New Pork 
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The Eternal Now- You-Here 


OW is present; she is here now, I 
know that for a fact, and she is 
real, and she is true. 

Yesterday is gone, she is false, she is 
fickle, because she has left me. She is 
only real if I bring her into today in 
memory. If I do not, she is forever 
gone and lost. She is therefore not 
true, she is unreal, and does not exist. 

But Now is very real. I have her all 
to myself. She never leaves me, and I 
cannot get away from her. 

Tomorrow does not exist either, and 
never will. If I wait for her she ever 
eludes me. I can get as close to her as 
I please, but I can never catch her, and 
hold her. She is therefore but a phan- 
tom. She is not true. She is unreal 
and does not exist. 

But Now is ever real. I love her. I 
love to linger in her presence. I love 
to trust her. Because I know she is real 


and true. She will never get away from 
ie She is constant, firm, and depend- 
able. 


I will no longer consider Yesterday 
or Tomorrow, because I have found 
them unreal and undependable. The 
one always gets away from me, and the 
other never arrives. 

But Now is always with me. I will 
therefore make friends with Now. For 
she is worthy of my trust, and never 
forsakes me. 

I will cultivate this endeko now. 
I will woo her. I will win her. She 
must return my love, or I will never have 
any love at all. And I surely must have 
oats for without that life is not worth 
while. 


SWEAR that my love is true now. 

I will give all of it to Now. Yester- 
day orkTomorrow, the Past or the Fu- 
ture, shall have none of it. I will treat 
these two impostors with scorn. They 
are false, they are unreal. The Past 
has forsaken me; she is not worthy of 
my attention. The Future has treated 
me as badly, for she is so elusive that 
I have never been able to come in con- 
tact with her. I will therefore make 
no promises to the Future. 
P This queen I must possess, for she 
is the fairest in the jand; none are to be 


compared with her. I will never have 
peace, and never be happy, until I pos- 
sess her. I must press her to my bosom, 
and make her my very own. 

She smiles at me now. I know now 
I can have her for the asking. Oh, fool 
that I have been. I see it all clearly 
now. She loves me, and has always 
loved me. If I have not possessed her 
sooner, the fault has been all my own. 
She has always been patiently waiting 
for me. She has but been waiting for 
me to speak the word. 


Oh, I see it all clearly now. Now 
I will speak the word. The beautiful 
queen shall be mine now. I shall em- 
brace her now. She shall walk by my 
side forever. We shall be infinitely 
happy together, and ever be true to 
each other. J speak the word now. 
— H. S. in Now. 


Our Words Are Powers 


UR words are living forces. What- 

ever we speak into life is flung 
back to us in kind. It is alaw. If you 
speak disease, discordant conditions, 
inferiority, you are perpetuating these 
things, you are sowing seeds which will 
bring back a corresponding harvest. 
Our words are powers for good or evil. 
— Marden. 


As a Man 
Thinketh 


By James Allen 


Sixty pages filled with 

high thoughts on the | 

philosophy of Life and 

the power of thought. . 
Send 50 cents for the book and 


a 3 months subscription to 


The Business ney gl 


A Magazine for Business Men 
Published Monthly at 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Something the Matter With 
Me? 


T IS a terrible thing to go through 

life with the conviction that some- 
thing serious is the matter with you, 
that you are inferior in some way to 
those about you, that you lack certain 
ability or certain qualities which are 
necessary for great success, or to make 
your life count for very much. 


To drag through the years with the 
belief that there is something wrong 
with you, that you lack ability to do the 
thing you long to do, or that you have 
a serious handicap, physically or men- 
tally; that you are peculiar, queer, or 
inferior, takes the edge off your en- 
deavor; it mars your peace of mind and 
happiness; it deprives you of the satis- 
faction which should come from honest 
effort to make good. 


There are multitudes of people who 
have such convictions about them- 
selves. They often have their begin- 
ning in the home or the school, when a 
child is told he is a dunce, a good-for- 
nothing, and will never amount to any- 
thing—that he can’t learn things like 
others, can’t do things like others. 


This unfavorable judgment makes an 
impression on the plastic mind of a 
child that lasts through life. A boy 
will grow up convinced that he is be- 
low par mentally, that there is some- 
thing the matter with his mind, that he 
hasn’t the ability of others about him, 
and that, no matter how hard he may 
try, he will never get ahead or amount 
to anything much. In time, this þe- 
lief so undermines his ambition that he 
gives up attempting to excel in any- 
thing. His whole character becomes 
affected by his unhappy conviction of 
inferiority, and as a result his life is a 
failure. 


We can only do what we believe we 
can. If we hold in mind a cheap, dis- 
creditable picture of ourself; if we doubt 
our efficiency, we erect a barrier between 
ourselves and the power that achieves. 

We may succeed when others do not 
believe in us, but never when we do 
not believe in ourselves.—Clipped. 


The Law 


OD made no slave or master, 
” As brothers shall ye be,” 
And he who breaks the ancient law 
Must pay the penalty. 


- O you who think in millions, 
asters of men and power; 
Discern you not the dawning day, 
The liberating hour? 


Foretold by seer and prophet, 
Nurtured in Galilee; 

And blazoned on the walls of time, 
Had we but eyes to see. 


O slow of heart, who knew not 
That he who serves is great, 

And he who loves is conqueror, 
Though stormed by flaming hate. 


Fling out a gracious challenge, 
The age-long struggle end. 
Strike palm to palm, speak heart to heart, 
And make your foe your friend. 


And Labor, as Love liveth. 
Accept the proffered hand, 

Cast from your soul its bitterness, 
Else all is shifting sand. 


Who takes the sword shall perish, 
Who fights, fights but to fall; 

The world is safe for none of us 
Until it’s safe for all. 


God made no slave or master, 
But each to work for good, 

To build His kingdom here on earth, 
In blessed brotherhood. 


—Hinton While. 
In Boston Traescriplt. 


Self-Control 


T IS the very essence of manliness 
and character. It stays the criminal 
or murderous impulse. 

It succeeds with one talent, while 
self-indulgence fails with ten. It gives 
confidence, not only to its possessor, but 
to others as well. 

It helps a youth to hold his job and 
win promotion. It enables a young 
man to march to the front through op- 
position and misfortune. 

No man can hope to attain any degree 
of advancement in life, in character- 
building or success without self-control. 
Without it, however great one’s abilities, 
he is always at the mercy of his moods 
and circumstances.—Clipped. 
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Learn to Read for Use 


ETWEEN learning to read for fun. 


and reading for profit there is a 
great gulf. Useless reading is frightfully 
demoralizing. It is real art to know 
how to read a Sunday paper and not 
waste time on it. 

I used to wonder what earthly use 
there was in anyone’s putting an adver- 
tisement of half an inch in a paper of 
ninety-six big pages, each page with ten 
columns of forty half-inches each. 

Two men were in my office one day 
and one of them said his daughter 
wanted to sell her “Ford.” I was abso- 
lutely useless on that occasion, but the 
other man said: ‘Put a half-inch ad- 
vertisement in next Sunday’s Globe.” 
I smiled and said nothing. It was so 
absurd. But before he was out of bed 
Sunday morning his telephone was ring- 
ing. He was deacon in a Baptist Church 
and it was Communion Sunday but he 
had to tend door and tend telephone. 
Innumerable people wanted to buy that 
“Ford” at prices that he would have 
thought ridiculous when he sent his 
advertisement to the paper. He sold it 
to a neighbor of mine who went several 
miles to get that “Ford.” 

I had read tens of thousands of daily 
papers and I never knew that anyone 
ever advertised a second-hand machine. 

It is real education to know how to 
read to get that which you need for 
either pleasure or profit. One can loaf 
in a magazine or a daily paper just as 
wastefully as he can in a smoking car or 
in a country grocery store, and in those 
places thousands of lives are loafed 
away each year. 

The verb ‘‘use’’ is a big word. It 
goes all the way from reading an ad- 
vertisement of a second-hand ‘Ford”’ 
to Meeklin’s ‘Introduction to Social 
- Ethics; from Abe Martin to “The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams.’’—Journal of 
Education. 


Truly Trained Men 
By Edward K. Graham 

O student is truly trained unless he 
has learned to do pleasantly, and 
promptly, and with clear-cut accuracy 
every task he has obligated himself to 
do; unless he puts into his work his own 
personal curiosities and opens his fac- 
ulties to a lively and original interest 
in his work that leads him to test for 
himself what he is told; unless he gets 
from his contact with the master spirits 
of the race those qualities of taste and 
behavior and standards of judgment 
that constitute a true gentleman; unless 
he realizes that he does not live to him- 
self alone, but is a part of an organic 
community life that is the source of 

most of the privileges he enjoys. 

To become a true University man 
does not mean the abandonment of any 
legitimate sort of happiness whatever, 
nor the loss of any freedom. The ad- 
venture of discovering and liberating 
one’s mind, far from being a dull and 
dreary performance, is the most thrilling 
of all youthful adventures. There is no 

uestion of self-punishment or external 
discipline, but only the freedom of be- 
coming one’s own master, instead of a 
slave to the tyranny of one’s low and 
cheap desires. 


Life 

Life has nothing to say. Life is but a 
span. It is the thing we make oppor- 
tunities of. It has nothing to say about 
results or rewards. It is a set of cal- 
endars of Time. The distance between 
birth and death is Life. Barring ac- 
cidents, we lengthen or shorten this dis- 
tance by our own acts. Life is generally 
regarded as our greatest gift, and yet 
men willingly die for some ideal. Life 
is not the greatest gift, but the things 
that we put into life are what make it 
worth living. We can only take out 
what we put in.—F. D. Van Amburgh. 


We take an interest in the lives of others because when we think of another we always imagine our re- 


lationship to him. Then, too, other lives are to a degree re 
one, and the rest we think might have happened to us, and may yet. 


things that come to eve 


read, we unconsciously slip into the life of the other man and confuse our identity with 
selves in his place is the only way to understand and appreciate him and so enrich our own lives. 
ves us this faculty of transmigration of souls; and to have imagination is to be universal; 


agination that 


not to have it is to be provincial..—Hubbard. 


ere are 

So as we 
ut our- 
t is im- 


titions of our own life. 
. To 


“Was Dad Right? 


When you were a youngster your Dad pictured you as some day 
being a leader among men—an executive—happy, contented and pros- 
perous. You want to live up to your Dad’s expectations. You may be 
plugging along in a rut—getting nowhere in particular. 


If you are a retail salesman between 25 and 35 years old, can give 
us the highest references, and have an ambition to forge ahead while you 
have youth and vigor— 


We Want You 


If you meet our requirements we pay you while you are proving 
your ability. If you make good you will become manager of one of our 
stores and own a one-third interest in it, paid for out of the profits of 
the business. The investment of money is not necessary for your suc- 
cess with us. Our Company has ample financial backing. What we 
need 1s men—young, healthy and vigorous men who have acquired mer- 
chandising ability and who will make good managers. 


The J. C. Penney Company now operates 297 stores in 26 states sell- 
ing dry goods, shoes, clothing for men, women and children, and kindred 
goods. If you have had experience in one or more of these lines you 
meet our first requirement. We are constantly opening new stores. We 
have opened 100 in 1920. Only a few men in each community can 
qualify. Are you one of them? 

A letter will bring our booklet “Your Opportunity,” fully explain- 
ing our proposition. We may suit you, and you may suit us. Give your 
age and number of years’ experience in your first letter. You may be 
the right man. 


. Address 


J. C. PENNEY COMPANY, 
Wm. M. Bushnell, Employment Manager, 
Star Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


. 


A Word of Warning 


O greater curse could be inflicted 
upon any people than that of 
being compelled to keep as their chief 
laborers persons, who for any reason, it 
is unwise and unsafe to educate. 
We must have educated labor and 
multiplied industries; we must have 


. schools of agriculture, of commerce, of 


manufactures, mining, and technology 
and, in short, all of polytechnics; we 
must have them as sources of power and 
respectability, and in all of them our 
own sons must be qualified to take the 
lead and point the way. Polytechnic 
schools should be an organic part of 
the University. 

Education is the one thing for which 
no people ever yet paid too much. The 
more they pay the richer they become. 
Nothing is so costly as ignorance, and 
nothing so cheap as knowledge. 

If we do these things promptly, vig- 
orously, and liberally, it will soon be 
that the sun in his cycles will not let 
fall his rays on a greater or more pros- 
perous people. If we do not do these 
things, we shall grow weaker until we 
shall be despised as contemptible. The 
stranger will come in and build up the 
land we neglect, and be rulers of the 
land we leave behind us.—Address of 
Senator Ben H. Hill, in 1871. 


New Market Data Book 
RAIN’S Market Data Book and 
directory of class, trade and techni- 
cal papers, now on the press, promises 
to be.of unusual interest to advertisers 
generally and users of trade and techni- 
cal papers in particular. It not only 
lists all of the business publications 
of the United States and Canada, giving 
circulations, rates, type page sizes, 
closing dates, etc., but supplies a market 
analysis of each trade, profession and 
industry. 

Thus the reader is given the basic 
facts of each line in which he may be 
interested, including its buying power, 
buying methods, character of require- 
ments, etc. The volume, which is 
bound in cloth and contains nearly 500 
pages, is published by G. D. Crain, Jr., 
417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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For Progressive Men and Women, 
Business and Professional 
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Josephine Turck Baker’s Standard 
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Do You Know--? 


Why Some Men Are Rich 
And Others Are Poor? 


You Can Learn the Secret of Making Money and Apply It to Your 
Affairs so as to Escape Poverty and Attract Affluence 


OR there is a law of life that controls 
F your financial affairs just as surely, 
just as positively, as the law of 
Gravitation holds the world steadfast in 
its course through the heavens. 

Grasp the secret of this law and apply it 
intelligently to a definite plan of action and 
all good things of life are opened to you. 
It is no longer necessary for you to put up 
with poverty and uncongenial surround- 
ings, when by the application of this law 
you can enjoy abundance, plenty, affluence. 


Rich Man? Poor Man? 


The only difference between the poor 
man and the rich man, between the pauper 
and the well-to-do, between the miserable 
failure and the man who is financially in- 
dependent, is an understanding of this 
fundamental law of life; and, the degree of 
your understanding of it determines the 
degree of your possession. 

Few successful men, few men who have 
attained position and wealth and power, 
are conscious of the workings of this law, 
although their actions are in complete 
harmony with it. This explains the cause 
of sudden failure. Not knowing the real 
reasons for previous success, many a man 
by some action out of harmony with the 
Law of Financial Independence has ex- 
perienced a speedy downfall, sudden ruin 
and disgrace. Others stumble upon good 
fortune unconsciously by following a line 
of action in complete harmony with this 
law of life, although they do not know 
definitely the reason for their success. 


No Chance—No Luck 


But, when you know the basic principles 
of this law, when you understand exactly 
how to place yourself in complete harmony 
with it, there will be no longer any luck, 
chance or circumstance about your under- 
takings. You will be able to plan your 
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actions intelligently so that you may 
reach a definite goal—a goal that may be 
as modest or as pretentious as your own 
desires and wishes. There is nothing diffi- 
cult or mysterious about placing yourself in 
complete harmony with the Law of Finan- 
cial Independence. All you need is a firm 
resolve to follow a definite line of action 
that will cost you no self-denial, no un- 
pleasantness, no inconvenience. 


The way has been made easy for you as Dr. 
Orison Swett Marden has written a booklet called 

“THE LAW OF FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE,” in 
which he tells how you may apply to your daily 
life the basic principles of financial success so as 
to realize an abundance of all good things. 
Thousands of men and women all over the world 
have been assisted in their struggles against 
adversity, have been helped to realize prosperity, 
by following his teachings. 


Mail Coupon To-day 


Surely, you also can profit greatly 3y this same 
philosophy and you can secure Dr. Marden’s 
booklet, “The Law of Financial Independence” 


free of cost by subscribing to the NEW SUCCESS 
for a year, either for yourself or for a friend, at 
the regular price of $2.50 (Foreign price $3.50). 
If you are already a subscriber your subscription 
w:ll be extended for a year if you mention that 
your order is a renewal. This booklet cannot be 
secured at any price except in combination with 
a subscription to this magazine. You may se- 
cure two copies by sending $5.00 for 2 years’ 
subscription, or three copies by sending $7.50 for 
3 years’ subscription to THE NEW SUCCESS. 
Therefore, fill out and mail the coupon below 
before this special offer is withdrawn, or write a 
letter if you do not wish to cut your copy of the 
magazine. 


THE NEW SUCCESS 
134 St. James Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose §............ for which enter my name for ............ ’ 
yea's’ subecription to THE NEW SUCCESS. Please 
-end me also ............ co a'den’s booklet. 
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Detours Sometimes Pay Dur- 
ing Business Tours 


ND here are they that are Up Against 
It in Business, writes Dr. Frank Crane 
in The American Magazine. | 

The clerk who has lost his job—been work- 
ing for the company ten years and is now 
fred; what can he do? How shall he pay 
the mortgage on his house? Which way shall 
he turn? 

The misfit, the man who discovers at forty 
that he is mediocre, that the business he. is 
in is not suited to him; why didn’t he take 
to farming or music, as he wanted to do when 
he was twenty-one? 

The failure, the bankrupt; they've sold 
him out; his venture has collapsed. 

The world is full of people who have not 
succeeded as they dreamed they would. 
Almost everybody starts out with great ambi- 
tions, and has at last to be satisfied with 
humble things. Well for them if, as the coun- 
try parson said, they come down gracefully 
instead of giving up disgracefully! 

This innumerable company of missers! 
For every Farrar there are a thousand heart- 
broken girls who thought they could sing. 
For every Warfield there are hundreds of 
theatrical wrecks strewn up and down the 
Rialto. For every Schwab there are a million 
men who are quite sure they could have run 
a big business. 


Now what are we to do? Wring our hands. 


and wail? Plump into pessimism? Berate 
the world, grow cynical and sour? 

No! We're Up Against It, to be sure. 
There's a fence across our road. But what 
if there is? We'll detour! 

‘Job’s wife was for quitting. “Curse God 
and die,” she told him when he had lost all 
and sat amidst the ruins of his hopes. But 
—"No!” replied Job. “There must be some 
other way. He is God of rivers, not of straight 
lines. He is a God of detours. Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust Him.” And Job 
arrived. 

If you don’t get along in Keokuk, move 
to Kokomo. Maybe you will fit better there. 
When Woolworth couldn't make a five-and 
ten-cent store go in one towmhe tried another. 

Move! It’s a wide world. And thank God 
for Somewhere Else. 

If you cannot agree with your relatives, 
inspan and trek! On your way! A rolling 
stone may gather no moss; but perhaps moss 
is what is the matter with you. 


Why Some Salesmen Fail 
By L. D. MARTIN 


HE ‘QUESTION was recently pro- 
pounded to two conspicuously successful 
men: ‘‘What are the causes of poverty?” 
One replied: “Ignorance and incapacity.” 
The other said that-the prevalent cause is, 
“The number of young men who are wanting 
in decision and fixity of purpose. . If they get 
into a good place at the start, they should 
stick to it, knowing that by perseverance, in- 
dustry and ability, they win promotion as va- 
cancies occur. But they see or hear of someone 
making a fortune in Wall street, or in ranch- 
ing, or in mining, and away they go to try 
their luck. When they lose, as they do in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, that is 
the end of them, they can never settle down to 
ordinary ways of living after that, and their 
descent is rapid.” 

This reasoning hits the nail squarely on the 
head. Go where you will, you will find 
men who commenced life under the most 
favorable circumstances, but who are such 
complete financial wrecks that there is but 
little hope for their reformation. They may 
be honest and temperate, they may even pos- 
sess natural ability of a high order, but lack- 
ing in steadiness of purpose, they will never 
succeed. Had they sufficient will force to 
stick to one thing, no matter how disagreeable 
it might have been at first, had they been con- 
tent to advance slowly, they would now have 
no reason to talk of the “luck” of those who 
pushed forward into the front ranks. 

Another cause of poverty is a lack of self- 
confidence. Many men seem to have no 
faith in themselves, consequently no assertive- 
ness, no independence, no pluck and push. 
They are afraid to stand up and speak for 
themselves, preferring to lean on others. They 
are afraid to make an investment because of 
the possibility of failure; they are afraid to 
tell what they can do, as they might make 
an error in doing it; they are cowards in every 
sense of the word. This is often the result 
of early training. A boy, naturally timid, is 
kept in the background so persistently, and his 
mistakes are so severely criticised, that he 
grows up into an entirely useless man. 

We could all accomplish twice as much if 
we only would. 

Some agents never prosper for lack of 
courage and energy. When trade is dull, they 
hibernate up like so many bears, and wait for 
better times. 
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Charles M. Schwab’s Time is Valuable. Schwab Reads‘‘Forbes” Regularly. Ask HimW hy! 


You Are Invited 
to Meet These Busi- 
ness Leaders 


You Would Travel a 
Thousand Miles 


if there were no printing Press, to hear B. C. 


Forbes tell the intimate and thrilling life 
stories of sAmerica’sj)fifty ` greatest » business 
leaders—of such¥men as:Dupont, Patterson, 
Edison, Rockefeller, + Vanderlip, Goethals, 
Douglas, Rosenwald, Ford, Hammond, Wil- 
son, Keith, Nichols Baker, Gary, Heckscher, 
Shedd, Eastman,y Dollar Reynolds, Willys 
Davison, Ryan, Schwab and Farrell (all 
shown in above picture), and twenty-five 
others. But you don’t have to travel 1,000 
miles to meet or to hear about these modern 


business giants. You do it through B. C 
Forbes’ book, “Men _Who Are Making. 
America.” 


FORBES 


Every Two Weeks B. C. Forbes, Editor 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Business Wisdom 
Consists in Using Other 


People’s Experience 


“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA,” by 
B. C. Forbes, is more than a 500-page book of un- 
usual business storiea—it is a series of close-up pic- 
tures, of surprisingly intimate revelations of America’s 
fifty greatest business, financial and industrial giants. 
May had never before talked for publication. In 
this book you can meet these leaders face to face as 
Mr. Forbes met them; in this book you can ask Gary, 
Patterson, Edison, Rockefeller, Schwab, Vanderlip, 
Davison, Eastman, Dupont and forty-one others, 
searching personal questions about their careers; in 
this book you can study the qualities of mind, the 
methods, the principles that make for Leadership. 
Says a reader, “No book of fiction could be more 
fascinating, more thrilling, more inspiring than these 
true stories of these real men and of the way the 
solved che very problems that confront us.” John M. 
Siddall, Editor of the American Magasine, writes: 
“Your knowledge of the big men of the country is 

itively amazing.” What an opportunity here to 
earn direct from these men what took them a life- 
time of struggle to_find outl 


What a Big Manufacturer Says: 


J. Kindleberger, President of Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., writes: 
“Your book handed out to the heads of our departments, 
did more to inspire our men to better work than anything the 
writer has ever seen in his career. This should give you an 
idea for large factories to purchase these books for their deps rt- 
ments. It would do a world of good.” 


Get Acquainted with 


“Forbes” 


FORBES MAGAZINE does more chan cell about 
doers and doings in business today—FORBES ana- 
lyzes conditions, interprets facts and figures and tells 
what is likely to happen TOMORROW. The big “| 
business strides of the past have been chiefly me- 7 
chanical—the big forward strides in the future / 
must be chiefly through better methods in Pd 
ganding men FORBES therefore empha- 

sizes THE HUMAN SIDE of business. 

Since foresight is the keynote of all big- / 4. ph. 
scale success, B. C. Forbes’ "Forecast /f 1-21 | 
of Business and Financial Condi- Sy “Forbes” 
tions” and Paul Clay's informing Y^ e 299Broadway 
articles on the everyday econom- KLS rag NewYork, N.Y 
ica of business are profitably oy Pa oe | 
followed by hundreds of busy oy ff 1 enclose twenty- 
executives, in FORBES QF” five cents. Please 


l 
Magazine every two L. “end on approval, 
weeks. á c CA “Men Who Are Mak- | 


< S ing America” and l 
SPECIAL OFFER .O)“@° FORBES MAGAZINE, ono 
The cost is $7.25, 677.8 tum book sod cone 1 il ree | 
"49, œ tum and canoe! obliga- 
payable — S16 a d O“ tions, OR mail $1.00 at once and 
s$ $1.00 each month until $7.25 has been l 
paid. (Ten per cent discount for cash.) { 
Ky) i Canada, 500 extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 


So? i 
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Agents wanted to sell this great combination offer on C. O. D. plan. 
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What is The International Business 
Science Society? 


Organized by the Sheldon School 


association having affiliated organizations in the 
several countries of the English speaking world. 
Its motto is, “The Science of Business is the Science 
Its rallying cry is, “Success through 


T: International Business Science Society is an 


of Service.” 
Service.” 
@ It is devoted primarily to spreading an understanding 
of the Principle of Service, and the Natural Laws tributary 
and related thereto, as applied to business and the profes- 
sions; to proving by practical demonstration that true and 
lasting success is won only through genuine, whole-hearted 
service to others. 


@ The objective toward which its members are striving 
is embodied in the Q. Q. M. ideal that is commended to 
all: namely. to do everything in their power to make their 
lives reflect the constructive elements of Right Quality 


Right Quantity, and Right Mode of Conduct in all their 
relationships. 

@ ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
ment by invitation or no 


men or women) join the move- 
nation. 1 pay no initiation 
fees and dues of only $2.50 a year. hey receive THE 
BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, an emblem button, identification 
card, and the five other privileges and benefits named on 
the Associate application blank, which will be found else- 
where in this ma ne. 

@ FRATERNAL MEMBERS at Large are graduates or former 
students of the Sheldon School, of which Mr. A. F. ‘ 
formulator of the Science of Business and President of the 
I. B. S. S., is the founder and president. They pay the 
same dues and enjoy the same privileges as A tes. 

@ ACTIVE MEMBERS are undergraduate students of the 
Science of Business as taught by the Sheldon School under 
the auspices of the Society. 


ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON, 


Chicago 
President and Founder 
HARRY NEWMAN TOLLES, Chicago 
First Vice-President 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
A. L. BOYD, Toronto 
For Dominion of Canada 
ANDREW DEER, Wellington 
For Australia and New Zealand 


W. G. FERN, Cape Town 
For South Africa 

J. FRANK DE CHANT, Boston 
For Eastern States 

GERALD R. McDOWELL, Chicago 
For Middle States 

R. L. TAYLOR, Memphis 
For Southern States 

WM. T. GOFFE, 

For Oklahoma 

A. B. FRAN€ISCO, Beaumont, Texas 
For Gulf States 

L. C. BALL, Chicago 

HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 

HAROLD ALMERT, Chicago 
Consulting Engineer 

C. E. ARNOTT, New York 
Vice President & Director Vacuum 
Oil Co. 

H. J. BOHN, Chicago 
Proprietor, “The Hotel World” 

J. K. BLATCHFORD, Chicago 
Secretary & Treasurer, American 
Hotel Association 

S. P. BUSH, Columbus, Ohio 
President & General Manager 

The Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 


W. A. COCHRAN, Peoria, Il. 
Manager, Hote Jefferson 


F. C. CRAMER, Milwaukee 


J. M. FITZGERALD, M. D., Chicago A. G. RICHARDSON, Rochester, N. Y. 


Vocational Adviser 


H. G. GROSSE, Chicago 
General Manager, 
American Ironing Machine Co. 


C. C. HANSON, Memphis 
Manager, The Churchill Compresses 


JOHN D. HOLLOWELL, Chicago 
General Manager, 
DeLaval Separator Co. 


WILLIAM H. INGERSOLL, 
New York 
Of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bros. 
(/ngersoll W ) 


GEORGE R. JAMES, Memphis 
President, Wm. R. Moore DryGoods 
Co. Former Member, War Indus- 
tries Board 


H. S. JOHNSON, Chicago 
General Manager 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 


LAURENCE M. JONES, Kansas City 
Chairman of the Board 
The Jones Store Co. 


JOE E. LAWTHER, Dallas 
President, Lawther Grain Co. 
Formerly Mayor of Dallas 


ERNEST E. LEE, Chicago 
Sales Engineer 


H. H. LINEAWEAVER, Philadelphia 
President, H. H. Lineaweaver 
rae Inc. Miners and Shippers of 


DR. ORISON SWETT MARDEN, 
New York 
Editor, “The New Success" 


H. R. S. McCABE, Winnipeg, Can. 
Managing Director 


venga Cramer- Krassei Ads. Northwestern Life Assurance Co. 

gency 

JOHN DOLPH, Washington, D. C. “WALTER D. MOODY. Chicago 
Superintendent Chicago Plan Commission 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


` CHAS. T. EVANS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ex- Presidenti, American National 
Retail Jewelers Association 
WILLIAM E. FITCH, LaSalle, Ill. 
Vice-President & General Manager, 
Loundryowners’ National Assn. 


Headquarters: 


J. C. PENNEY, New York 
Chairman Board of Directors 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. 
Operating 197 stores 


ARTHUR B. RICE, Chicago 
President, Arthur B. Rice Press 


President. Richardson Cor porelion 
I. H. SAYMAN, Baltimore 
Real Estate Developments 


R. R. SHUMAN, Chicago 
President, Shuman Advertising Co. 


WILSON A. STREETER, 
Philadelphia 
Former Vice-Pres. & Trees. 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle, Jewelers 


GEORGE W. WARD, Philadelphia 
President, D. L. Ward Paper Co. 


ROBERT B. WOLF, M. E., New York 
Consulting Engineer 


—= 


SAMUEL C. SPALDING. Chicago 
Secretary 


C. R. HILL, Chicago 
Treasurer 


GALE BLOCKI, Chicago 
General Counsel 


GERALD R. McDOWELL, Chicago 
General Educational Director 


EDUCATIONAL STAFF 
A. L. Boyd, Toronto, Canada 
eae Deer, Wellington, New Zes- 


Geo: reas Syd Australia 
T , Sydney, 
EMoulton, New Zealand 
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Books Suitable 
Gift Giving 


Aside from its intrinsic worth a good book 


is a constant reminder of the donor’s 
friendship 


for 


No gift would be more appreciated than 


Four of James Allen’s Books. 


From Poverty to Power 


—or The Realization of Peace and Prosperity. 
“Written to help men and women, whether rich 
or poor, learned or unlearned, worldly or unworld- 
ly, to find within themselves the source of all 
success, happiness, 
accomplishment 
and truth.” 


The Life 
Triumphant 


ALL THESE 
THINGS ADDED 


JAMES Al LEN 


The crowning 
book of the Allen 
series contains the 
naturest thought 
ind expenence of 
PEER t livery 
sentence is an epl- 
gram of wisdom 
and power. 


All These 
Things Added 


One reader says 
of it: “I have read 
all of Allen’s books 
with profound joy, 
but I regard ‘All 
These Things Add- 
ed’ as his best 
message to a 
needy world. 


By-ways of 
Blessedness 


Through the 
gateways and over 
the stiles of this 


Fr i 
CROM POVERTY 
FO Pi WER 


JA MF « 


reader 
finds the way to 
the “rest-houses along life’s highway.” 

Substantially and attractively bound in cloth, 
and printed on the best book paper. 


Price per copy, postpaid, $1.10 
Address—Book Department 


The Business Philosopher 
Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 
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Four Books 


of Power 


—By JAMES ALLEN 


As a Man Thinketh 


One of the most powerful books on self- 
building and thought-mastery ever pub- 
lished. In this book the author makes 
beautifully clear the power of thought and 
throws a light on the way to its right appli- 
cation. -It is “suggestive rather than ex- 
planatory, its object being to stimulate 
men and women to the discovery that they 
themselves are the makers of themselves.” 


Out from the Heart 


A sequel to “As a Man Thinketh.”’ 
Through the truths presented in this book 
thousands have received the inspiration to 
the first steps in enlightenment and free- 
dom. The author not only gives the in- 
spiration, but shows the way. The direc- 
tions on the formation of habit are inval- 
uable. 


Through the Gate of Good 


— or “Christ and Conduet.” This book is 
an interpretation of the mission and teach- 
ing of Jesus in the light of self-perfection by 
noble moral conduct, based upon the 
truth that spiritual enlightenment and the 

ractice of virtue are identical. An 
illuminating commentary on present day 
trends of thought, vital and valuable. 
To quote from one of the chapters: ‘The 
essential difference between a wise man 
and a fool is that the wise man controls 
his thinking, the fool is controlled by 
1 


Morning and Evening Thoughts 


Being some of the choicest meditations 
of James Allen, gathered from his writings 
and compiled by Lily L. Allen and others. 
‘There are several choice selections, both 
prose and poetry, for each day of the month. 


Cloth Bound, 50 cents. 
All four for $1.75 Postpaid. 


Address- -Book Department 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 


There Was No 


Science of Salesmanship 


No Guide to Successful Selling — 


Till Sheldon Wrote It 


oan 


the 
successful 


IHELDON, pioneer 
y teacher of 


sales and business methods, 


Cp Gries * Ae i a ah D aR C a 


is well known in the farthest 
corners of the world, refused 
to accept his resignation and 


frst tested his ideas im his insisted on his completion 
own experience, and then, of his contract. 
when called to the Sales- 


managership of the largest 
sales force in the country 
at that time, he tested them 
further with these thousands 


INCE Sheldon first wrote 
and taught Salesman- 
ship, a whole literature of 
business has grown up, but 


of men. in every book, magazine, 
: lecture and article, the facts, 

“LD muself sti os 
f a P a st principles and methods first 
indi 3 j i ian ee stated and taught by Sheldon 
i a a ie are stated and re-stated by 
IS ormer company, ana, these ather writers and 


against all comers, with all 
individuals and companies 
handling the same line. 


HE sales force he created 
and trained also holds 
the record in their company 
and ljne for the world, and 


A. F. SHELDON 


President and Fo inder of The SHELDON 


School; President Internaiional 
B siness Science Society. 


speakers. 


H”? work is recognized 
as the standard, and 
he himself is well known both 
as the pioncer and the 


Master Teacher of Sales- 
manship and Business. 


many of them have made m- a ara apaurea n a e at 

remarkable individual sales HE business education 
records and personal HEN the time came you have either makes 
successes, Which they freely that he wished to go you or handicaps you in 
state date back to their into business for himself, the making of profits and 


training under Sheldon. 


Your Education Makes You What You 


his company, whose name 


success. 


Are 


If you want to BE the best, then you must 
GET 
Learn From the Master-Teacher—SHELDON 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


922 North American Building, 


Send for our book, “Business, 


The New Science.” 


the best in the way of 


and mall it today. 


Chicago, 
It is freely yours without obligation. 


training. 


U.S.A. 
Clip the coupon 
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The Sieldon School. 922 North American Bullding, Chicago. 


Gentlemen? 


Name 
Address 


P rition 


Please send me your Free Book, 
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Books Suitable for 
Gift Giving 
Aside from its intrinsic worth a good book 


is a constant reminder of the donor’s 
| friendship 


No gift would be more appreciated than 


Four of James Allen’s Books 


From Poverty to Power 


—or The Realization of Peace and Prosperity. 
“Written to help men and women, whether rich 
or poor, learned or unlearned, worldly or unworld- 
ly, to find within themselves the source of all 
success, happiness, 
accomplishment 


ALL THESE and truth.” 
THINGS ADDED The Life 
JAMES Al LEN Triumphant 


The crowning 
book of the Allen 
series contains the 
maturest thought 
and oven. of 
the author. I'very 
sentence is an cpl- 
gram of wisdom 
and power. 


All These 
Things Added 


aa pad Tos One reader says 
BYWAYS OI of it: “I have read 
ULESSEDNESS all of Allen’s books 
with profound joy, 
but i regard ‘All 
Fhese Things Add- 
ed’ as his best 
message to a 
needy world. 


By-ways of 
Blessedness 


Through the 
gateways and over 
the stiles of this 
book the reader 
finds the way to 
the ‘‘rest-houses alony life’s highway.” 

Substantially and attractively bound in cloth, 
and printed on the best book paper. 


Price per copy, postpaid, $1.10 
Address—Book Department 


FI OM POVERTY 
rO Power 


The Business Philosopher 
Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 


Four Books 


of Power 


—By JAMES ALLEN 


As a Man Thinketh 


One of the must powerful books on self- 
building and thought-mastery ever pub- 
lished. In this book the author makes 
beautifully clear the power of thought and 
throws a light on the way to its right appli- 
cation. It is “suggestive rather than ex- 
planatory, its object being to stimulate 
men and women to the discovery that they 
themselves are the makers of themselves. ` 


Out from the Heart 


A sequel to “As a Man Thinketh.” 
Through the truths presented in this book 
thousands have received the inspiration to 
the first steps in enlightenment and free- 
dom. The author not only gives the in- 
spiration, but shows the way. The direc 
nok on the formation of habit are inval- 
uable. 


Through the Gate of Good 


—or ‘'Christ and Conduct.” This book ie 
an interpretation of the mission and teach- 
ing of Jesus in the light of self-perfection by 
noble moral conduct, based upon the 
truth that spiritual enlightenment and the 
ractice of virtue are identical. An 
illuminating commentary on present day 
trends of thought, vital and valuable. 
To quote from one of the chapters: “The 
essential difference between a wise man 
and a fool is that the wise man controls 
his thinking, the fool is controlled by 
it.” 


Morning and Evening Thoughts 


Being some of the choicest meditations 
of James Allen, gathered from his writings 
and compiled by Lily L. Allen and others 
There are scveral choles selections, both 
prose and poetry, for each day of the month. 


Cloth Bound, 50 cents. 
All four for $1.75 Postpaid. 


Address— Book Department 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


' Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 


—The— 
Business Philosopher 


is published monthly by The Business Philosopher. 
It is the offieial organ of the Sheldon School, and of 
the International Business Science Society, and ad- 
vocates the Sheldon philosophy of Service. 


Subscription $2.00 a year in the United States 
or its possessions; $2.25 in Canada and $2.50 in 
foreign countries. 


Publication Office at Mount Morris, Illinois 


General Offices at Memphis, Tennessee, U. S. 
A.—1512 to 1517 Union and Planters Bank Build- 
ing. 


Entered as second class matter at the post office 
at Mount Morris, Ill., December 20, 1917. 


Regarding Subscriptions and 
Editorial Matters 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. Annual subscription price $2.00 
a year in the United States or any of its dependencies, 
or in Mexico. In Canada, $2.25 a year. In foreign 
countries, $3.00 a year. We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back issues. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS. Botholdand new address 
must be given. Subscribers should notify us promptly 


of any change as it takes two weeks to make changes 

in the mailing lists. 

ANY REGULAR news dealers or magazine agencies 

will receive subscriptions, or they may be given to 
representatives of the Sheldon School. 


accredited 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE to the Gen- 
eral Offices, Rooms 1512 to 1517 Union and Planters 
Bank Building, or to postoffice box 1043, 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 
Memphis, Tennessee, U. S. A. 


A Statement of Policy 


á Nate magazine, while it. advocates the 
Principle of Service, as applied to busi- 
ness, and not only to business, but to Life, 
and to all human activities does not under- 
take to propagate any special teaching. 
It seeks rather to bea nation-wide forum for 
the expression of ike best thoughts of others, 
as well as for the personal views of the mem- 
bers of the editorial staff. 


It must therefore be understood that the 
ublishers of the BusINEss PHILOSOPHER 
o not necessarily indorse the teachings or 

statements appearing in all articles contribut- 
ed to its columns; in fact, it frequently is 
the case that the editors distinctly disagree, 
but they consider it their province to publish 
such articles from ieaders of thought in all 
lines of human endeavor and to let their 
readers think and decide for themselves. 


The Business PxHILosoPpHER is in this 
way an idea-exchange, to which each of our 
readers is invited to contribute his thoughts 
or experiences. The editorial board selects 
each month a variety of articles, which are 
passed along for our readers’ consideration 
or criticism. 
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The Greatest Element in Man-Power 


OSEPH APPEL has written a good 
J book—yes; a great book. 

Mr. Appel has been prominently 
associated with John Wannamaker for 
many years—about 20 years, I think. 

He is a business man; and a very suc- 
cessful one. 

The book which he has recently 
written i is entitled, “Living The Creative 
Life.” Every American citizen ought 
to know it, plus everybody else who is 
not an American citizen, who can read 
the English language. 

It should be translated into foreign 
languages; and some way, somehow 
placed in the hands of everyone who 
can read any language. 

If it could be studied, not just read, 
and its truths applied by everybody in 
the world, it would become a mighty 
factor in the spiritualization of Com- 
merce and Industry, and all other 
phases of Human Activity. 

I thus boldly and unreservedly en- 
dorse Mr. Appel’s book for the simple 
reason that he has been brave enough 
to face facts fearlessly concerning the 
necessity of spiritual power in business. 

This is one book on business that has 
not side-stepped God. It has included 
God in the equation of business. 

If you study it, and you should, you 
will find no pussyfooting on the giving 
of credit to God as the Source from 
which all life comes; and without life 
ee could be no business or anything 
e 


Personally it is my honest belief that 
business, i in the sense of Commerce and 
Industry, is rapidly becoming spirit- 
ualized. 

That is what enables me to remain 
an optimist. 

If I didn’t believe that, I should be 
forced to the conclusion that the whole 
Industrial and Commercial machinery 
is going to explode, blow up, go to 
pieces. 


UT what do I mean by the “‘spirit- 

ualizing” of business? The term 
spiritual is so commonly used in asso- 
ciation with the ‘“‘future life,” and so 
identified with the religious movement 
known as ‘“‘spiritualism” that the use of 
the term is difficult. 

. The difficulty of using the term will 
rapidly disappear, however, from this 
time on. 

A few years ago the term, “Science” 
in salesmanship was laughed at; also 
the use of the term, ‘“‘Service.”’ 

These two terms are now a part of 
the universal language of Commerce 
and Industry. The term, Spiritual, 
understood in its true meaning, will 
soon be accepted as a standardized part 
of the business vocabulary. 

To make our meaning of the term 

“Spiritual” clear, let us first mention 
the fact that the intellectual] nature of 
man functions in knowing. It has to 
do with the perception of facts—the 
gaining of knowledge. 
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N the other hand the spiritual nature 
of man functions in love of the good, 
the true and the beautiful. 


Science is organized facts. 


The Science of Ethics is the Science 
of Right. It is organized facts about 
Right Conduct. 

It has to do with the “GOOD” as- 
pect of the spirit, using the term “good”’ 
in the sense of Righteous. 

Science and Philosophy in general 
have to do with the search for truth, 
notably in the realm of reason, although 
certain phases of it have to do with the 
grasp of truth through intuition or 
spiritual perception, independent of 
purely logical processes; and quite in- 
dependent of facts demonstrable through 
the physical senses. 

Aesthetics has to do with the Science 
of the Concept of Beauty. It has to 
do with organized facts concerning the 
beautiful. 


OMMERCE and Industry must 
awaken to the Utilitarian nature 
of a study and application of Ethics, 
Science and Philosophy, and Aesthetics. 
If it continues much longer to sleep 
the sleep of indifference to the funda- 
mental things of life itself, our present 
Commercial and Industrial system is 
going to blow up—explode—smash itself 
to smithereens; and we will suffer 
another relapse to the mental darkness 
of the dark ages. 

All mental and physical processes are 
“dark” to the extent, they are not 
illuminated and warmed by the spiritual. 

The nineteenth century has been 
noted as a commercial age. It stands 
out in the sky of all the centuries as an 
industrial and commercial star. 

Its intellectual light has been bright. 
Its accomplishments have thrown many 
shadows by reason of the absence in its 
activities of spiritual light. 

The twentieth century, commercially 
and industrially speaking, is going to 
Po to be a comet instead of a planet. 

t is going to oe and disintegrate 

unless it adds the power of spiritual 
light to the intellectual light of the 
nineteenth century. 

During the last one hundred years 


the intellect of many men engaged in 
Commerce and Industry was centered 
ery largely upon the material side of 
ife. 


Mechanics, Chemistry and other 
branches of material Science made 
marvellous advances. 


Applied to Commerce and Industry 
this gave us the telephone, the tele- 
graph, the railroad, the steamship, the 
cotton gin, the wireless, the areoplane, 
and—well, what’s the use, the list is 
too long. 


CIENTIFIC agriculture made great 
advances, making several ears of 
corn grow where one grew before. It 
has wonderfully added to the produc- 
tivity of the soil. Manufacturing. 
which is the combining of raw material 
into forms of usefulness, became highly 
scientized. By-products hitherto wast- 
ed were conserved and converted into 
usefulness. For instance, in the manu- 
facture of meat products it is said that 
the Armour Company now wastes noth- 
ing but the squeal of the pig. 

For a long time the intellect of man 
was centered more on the scientizing of 
manufacturing and production than on 
distribution. 

The last few years has witnessed won- 
derful advances in the scientizing of 
distribution. Science has entered the 
realm of salesmanship both by the 
personal method and the written word— 
advertising. 

Already great advances have been 
made in the introduction of ethics, not 
alone in the salesmanship or distribu- 
tion end of business, but rapid strides 
are now being made in the matter of the 
introduction of ethics, or the Science of 
Right Conduct, into the art of manu- 
facturing. 

During the nineteenth century, Ger- 
many centered the minds of its greatest 
scientists upon the work of wresting 
from nature her secrets, discoverable 
through a study of material science, and 
the further evolution of those sciences; 
but her material scientists were loud in 
their laugh of things spiritual. 

Her philosophers, like Nietsche. 
flaunted the teachings of the Bible; and 
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laughed long and loud at the teachings 
of Jesus, branding the Christian religion 
as a milk and water philosophy only fit 
mental food for mental babes. 


ATERIALISM permeated Ger- 

man efficiency. Materialism ran 

wild in general, and reached its culmi- 

nation in the proclamation of the alleged 

fact that might makes right; but it was 

only an alleged fact; it was not true; it 
was false. 

German efficiency made a god of the 
intellectual and the physical; and left 
spiritual power out in the cold. It was 
head power, plus hand power, minus 
heart power. 

This led the German philosophy to 
proclaim that treaties are but scraps of 


paper; and to count moral obligations 


as nothing. 

- It said, know with your head; and do 
with your hand; but never mind the 
heart; business is business. And we all 
know the final result of that system of 
efficiency. | 

The selfishness of it culminated in the 
world cataclysm of horror, which made 
all former wars look like a football scrap 
or the mock battle of a Fourth-of-July 
celebration. 

That war has thrown the whole world 
into economic and [Industrial and Com- 
mercial chaos. 

It marked the beginning of the end of 
the old system of material aggrandize- 
ment through the selfishness of a Com- 
mercial and Industrial system which 
blindly supposed itself to exist for the 
one purpose of making profit. 

It marked the beginning of the end 
of the caveal-empltor rule in Commerce. 

Many of our Commercial and In- 
dustrial giants have come to see that 
might of head and hand not only does 
not make right, but have come to see 
that it does not even make lasting 
might. 

ey must also come to see with 
equal clearness that right alone in the 
sense of justice only, does not make 
might. 

But, we must all come to see that 
“RIGHT” is one of the essential ele- 
ments of might just as certainly as 


oxygen is one of the necessary elements 
in water. 


I WROTE a little verse on the night 
of the llth of November, 1918— 
the day the armistice was declared. A 
part of it read as follows: 


Tonight the hand of Mars is stayed; 


Tonight the armies which, this morning, 
were arrayed $ 


In battle form, are resting, God be 
praised. Tonight the whole world knows 
that he was wrong who said that strength 
of head and hand make might. Tonight 

' we all should know that in God’s ever- 
lasting plan of things, there is no lasting 
might, without the thing called right. 


That little verse it seems to me ex- 
presses the thought I am trying to make 
plain in this editorial. 

Glorify head power—yes! Glorify 
hand power, too; but in the name of . 
God, also glorify heart power. 

Without it, an individual, an institu- 
tion, a nation—has no lasting power. 

And after all, Right, in its most in- 
clusive sense, does make might. 

If the intellect renders a false judg- 
ment, that judgment is wrong. It is 
not right. It is an unsound rather than 
a sound judgment; and anything that 
is unsound, not wholesome, is not right: 
it is wrong. 

If the hand is weak or inefficient, the 
work which it does is not right: it is 
wrong. If the head power is right, and 
the hand power is right, and then the 
heart power is right, then the man 
power is right: but not until then. 


OT nearly all, but many in all, 
i N have gone a long ways towards 
making head power right. 

Colleges and universities have flour- 
ished. The past one hundred years has 
been an age of learning—a cosmic “Day” 
of intellectual enlightenment; but it has 
been very Jargely an age of enlighten- 
ment concerning the facts and alleged 
facts of physical science. 

Our universities have been drifting 
further and further into the realm of 
materialism. 
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CONOMICALLY they have been 
drifting nearer and nearer to Social- 
ism and Communism. Not all of them 
by any manner or means, but the 
trend of economic thought in our insti- 
tutions of learning has tended that way. 
A college graduate of a few years ago, 
told me that he entered a certain Amer- 
ican University, a Methodist in religion 
and a Republican in politics; but left it 
an Atheist and a Socialist. 

Our churches have been our chief 
spiritual teachers; and they have been 
busily engaged, taken as a whole, teach- 
ing a theoretical Christianity—teaching 
the theory rather than the practice of 
Christianity. 

Our schools have been the fosterers of 
intellectual development. i 

As to the physical, man has been 
largely left to drift for himself, except 
for a cursory and unscientific effort 
through the gymnasium and athletics 
of our colleges and schools. 


HE churches have done, and are 
doing great good in the matter of 
administering to man’s spiritual nature; 
but there are millions upon millions who 
never give the churches the opportunity 
to administer to their spiritual welfare. 
And the good the churches have done 
and are doing for those who attend, is 
but as a drop of water compared to the 
ocean, when compared to the good they 
can do and will do when the ‘“‘salesmen 
of religion” preach and practise applied, 
rather than theoretical, Christianity; 
and show its utilitarian relationships to 
the here and now, as well as to the life 
to come. 

What would become of a chemist, 
who, hav ng a knowledge of the facts 
of chemistry, did not apply those facts? 
He would fail as a chemist of course; 
and the church will fail of its mission 
to the extent that it fails to teach and 
practice applied Christianity—the direct 
appl'cat:on of spiritual truth to the 
every-day affairs of life. 

Our school rooms are only fulfilling 
one-quarter of their natural function, 
when they confine their efforts so largely 
to the development of the intellect; and 
so largely forget the hand, heart and 
will power ot the child. 


Commerce and Industry, through the 
business family, is a great spiritual, in- 
tellectual and volitional school room. 

Rapidly now, captains of Commerce 
and Industry are coming to see that 
man power is cause, while all else that 
they desire are effects. 

A few are coming to see that the 
natural function or mussion of Com- 
merce and Industry is Service, or Use- 
fulness; 


—that service rendered is cause, 
while deserved reward is effect; 

—that material gain is but one of 
three elements in real profit, or reward; 

—that reward includes self-respect 
and respect of others, as well as material 

ain; 

į —that one path leads to all three; 
and that the name of that path is 
Service; 

—that true service resulting in the 
securing (getting and keeping) of Pro- 
gressively Profitable Patronage includes 
the necessity of the introduction of 
Ethics and Aesthetics, as well as the 
facts of Science; 

—that heart power is an essential for 
the building of confidence and the gain- 
ing of satisfaction; and that there can 
be no permanently profitable human 
relationships with employees or cus- 
tomers without that. 


As soon as large numbers become wise 
enough to see that Ethics and Aesthetics 
pay, they will get busy in that direction. 

ence my hope and belief—yes, faith 
—that Commerce and Industry will be 
Spiritualized. 

It has reached that condition now m 

spots. 


Eoc here, there and yonder there 
is a Commercial or Industrial insti- 
tution, which is a beacon light pointing 
the way; and its illuminating power !s 
spiritual power. 

It is a perception, on the part of the 
men at the top, of spiritual truth man- 
ifesting itself in love of the good, the 
true and the beautiful. , 

The Spirit of Service is abroad in the 
land. ; 

It is in the cosmic air—it is ‘‘catch- 
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ing.” It is going to spread rapidly from 
this time on. 

Fifty years from now, people who live 
then—and many who are alive now will 
be alive then—will look back upon 
business as it is done today, in general, 
and wonder how we of 1921 could have 
been so blind. 

But did I hear you say, 50 years is a 
short time; aren’t you making a rather 
daring prophecy? 

Yes; I know 50 years is a short time; 
but there will be a big change for the 
better in the next four years. 

1925 is going to see things very rad- 
ically better, or else very radically 
worse. 

Personally I think conditions will be 
better—very much better. 

After that conditions will progress 
toward the noon-day of spiritual light 
very rapidly. 


HE dense night of materialism of 

the nineteenth century culminated 
in very dark conditions Commercially 
and Industrially; but then you know, 
it is always darkest just before dawn. 

I am writing this very early in Jan- 
uary, 1921. 

It is pretty dark right now indus- 
trially and commercially; but it is 
almost morning—in fact, the dawn is 
breaking. 

Of course we all know that as soon as 
the first faint streak of light breaks in 
the east, thus heralding the morning, it 
“gets light” rapidly. 

It is getting light now. 

Wake up! Rub your spiritual eyes! 
Stretch your spiritual self! Look; and 
looking, see! 

Appel’s book will help you to stretch 
yourself spiritually; and get your spirit- 
ual eyes open. 

Get iu; read it yourselt; study it! 

It will help you enjoy the sunrise of 
spiritual truth. 

The greatest element in man power is 
Spiritual Power. 


Note—We don’t handle Mr. Appel’s book; 
but I presume you can get it through your 
local bookdealer, or from Brentano’s, Fifth 
Ave., New York City.—A. F. S. 


A Threefold Obligation 


I DECLINE to recognize any con- 
flict of interest among the partici- 
pants in industry. . 

In conflict is disaster. In under- 
standing there is triumph. The human 
element comes first. 

I want the employers in industry 
to understand the aspirations, the 
convictions and problems of the wage- 
earners. I want the wage-earners to 
understand the problems, the anxieties, 
the obligations of management and 
capital. 

All of them must understand their 


relationship to the people and their 
P Plinetion to the ET PE AE 


arding, President-elect of the Uniled 


States. 


The Melting Pot 


Dedicated to the Memphis Rotary Club 


i Rotary Club is a melting pot 
Where a man puts in the best he’s got. 
Much or little or big or small, 

The Rotary Club can use it all. 


Some give friendship and love and cheer; 
Some give courage and leave out fear. 


Some e happiness, strength and health— 
Pity the man who gives but wealth. 


It’s a wonderful thing this pot will do 
To change things up for me and you. 
We put in grit and find success; 

And love will find a friend to bless. 


We put in honor and find a name, 

And good hard work will grow to fame. 

A little knowledge will lead to more 

And peace will come to the heart that’s sore. 


It doesn’t matter how much you give, 
And not how long, :but HOW you live. 
Whether for self and gold and greed, 
Scorning the love you sorely need. 


Or whether you live from day to day, 
Filling your life with the things that pay. 
The more you give—the more you'll gain; 
The joy of living will come again. 


So bear in mind it’s a meng pot, 
Each man throws in the best he's got. 
And as he gives so does he grow, 

As life runs on with its ebb and flow. 


Put in friendship—the helping hand, 
Courage and love, or only ‘‘sand.” 
The Rotary Club is a common pool, 
But you have to stir with The -Golden Rule. 
— Kenneth Graham Duffield, 
Memphis Rotary Club. 
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This is the Great Seal of the United States 


HIS cut is a copy of the great seal 
T of the United States of America, 
although out of the 110,000,000 
people in this country, probably only a 
few would recognize it. That is because, 
in the act of congress passed June 20, 
1782, adopting the device for the great 
a two sides of the seal were provided 
or. 


The obverse side of the seal is that 
which has been used ever since that 
date, for 139 years. 


That side represents the eagle, with 
the shield upon his breast, clasping in 
one talon an olive branch and in the 
other, six arrows, the eagle having 
above his head a scroll bearing the thir- 
teen stars. In the original seal, the eagle 
grasped thirteen arrows in one talon, 
but for some reason, in remaking the 
great seal in 1789, but six arrows were 
included. 


But the congress, in the act of 1782, 
provided also for a reverse side of the 


great seal, which bears the motto and 
pictures shown above. Strange to say, 
there is no record that the reverse side 
of the great seal was ever made andiit 
has never been used upon any public 
document, although its use was author- 
ized as the law of the land 139 years 
ago. 

“There is a remarkable circumstance 
connected with the printing here of this 
side of the great seal. A copy of the 
seal was sent to the Editor of the Busi- 
NESS PHILOSOPHER a few days ago, with 
a brief communication, in which the 
writer, a great scientist and student, 
says: 

The great seal of the United States. 
I have the occult meaning.” 

Occult simply means hidden, or gen- 
erally unknown. Are any readers 0 
this magazine familiar with the motto 
or do any of them know how it was that 
although this obverse side of the great 
seal was adopted by law, it has never 
been. made or used? 


We need to change our standards, not of property, but of thought. If we put all the emphasis an saal 
material pros ty, that prosperity will ,» and with it will sh our civilization. Employer an lidge 
ployed must find their satisfaction, not in a money return, but in a service rendered.—Governor Coolidge. 


No greater blessing than the artistic conscience can come to any worker in art, be he scul tor: we: 
singer, or painter. Hold fast to it, and it shall be your compass in time when the sun is darkened. I? pi aa 
the public is little, but to satisfy your Other Self, that self that looks over your shoulder and macs M her 
Suity aa hiang deed, is much. No artistic success worth having is possible unless you satisfy that 

—Hu rd. 
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The Outlook for the New Year 


Healthy, Steady Business Should Follow Present 
Period of Depression 


By J. C. Penney 


President of the J. C. Penney Com 


ly for 
A GREAT deal is being written and 


(Written Especia 


said about deflation before busi- 
ness will again assume a healthy 
and normal condition. 

One does not have to be a student of 
economics in order to realize that this 
condition is abso- 
lutely necessary. 
Reaction always fol- 
lows action, and for 
every peak there is 
a corresponding de- 
pression. The pen- 
dulum swings for- 
ward and back. 

There is a differ- 
ence of opinion a- 
mong men of author- 
ity as to whether a 
gradual reduction 
and deflation would 
have been better 
than one more ab- 
rupt. While, be- 
yond question, the 
latter is more pain- 
ful, it is decidedly 
the better, for there 
is no just and good 
reason in prolonging 
agony. 

It will, no doubt, 
work a hardship on 
the man who has over-expanded, and 
who as a result was forced to borrow 
more money than his capital justified. 
The sensible thing in such circum- 
stances for a man to do is to take his 


loss, for without a doubt he will be able 


to replace his stock at a considerably 
less figure than that which represents 
his investment today. Then by strict 
economy in the running of his affairs, 
operating on a safe, careful basis, he 

ill, in a short time, make good the 
loss sustained by the depreciation of 
merchandise values. 


J. C. PENNEY 


ny, Operators of 297 Retail Stores. 
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. URING the war period and sub- 


sequently, heavy taxes were nec- 
essary and, for that matter, they still 
are. But our legislators at Washing- 
ton seem finally concluded that the 
present excess profit tax is not only bur- 
: densome, but that 
it is unbearable and 
utterly fails to ac- 
complish results, for 
it defeats its pur- 
e. 
No business can 
long stand the strain 
if a large portion of 
the earnings are tak- 
en to pay taxes. 
Expansion of today 
can no longer be 
made out of the 
earnings of a busi- 
ness, but. only 
through a method 
of financing whiċh 
must extend over a 
period of years. 
Relief in the way 
of taxes must, 
therefore, come, and 
no doubt will, dur- 
ing the session of the 
next Congress, if 
not immediately. 
After the readjustment has taken 
place, and business conditions assume a 
more normal aspect, we shall be in line 
for a healthy, steady business. For 
not only has production for the last 
six years been lessened, but destruc- 
tion has prevailed, so that in the recon- 
struction, the rebuilding of all that which 
has been destroyed, we shall have 
created a market for our raw materials 
that will insure employment of Capital 
as well as of Labor. 
The relation of these two forces and 
their interdependency has been the 
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subject of much argument. Until each 
one can understand that, without the 
other, its efforts are futile—until then 
there will be dissension and strife be- 
tween Capital and Labor. 

Just how far Capital can go toward 
interesting Labor financially in an enter- 
prise is a question, and just how far 
Labor will go in co-operating with 
Capital, to the welfare of both, is also a 
question. 

Speaking from the standpoint of the 
J. C. Penney Co., I am frank to say the 
plan adopted whereby the managers 
of our stores have an opportunity of 
sharing in part of that which their 
labors produce, is the reason for its 
growth and development. 

Not only has the Company been a 
financial success, but it has made 
partner-employees. Now, there are 
many reasons why this plan of ownership 
is a success. In the first place, it has 
many advantages over the bonus sys- 
tem, for were we to give a store manager 
a bonus, based on his profits, he would 
be more interested in the showing made 
in his particular store than he would the 
laying of the foundation of a business. 
Such a policy would defeat the very 
thing we seek to do—whereas as actual 
interest develops a man, for he realizes 
that it is a foolish policy and folly that 
would not make of every customer a 
walking advertisement. 


ND the only way to do that, of 
course, is to practice the Golden 
Rule in business. 

The ownership plan develops pride 
in a man, for he has an interest in an 
institution which he has had a part in 
making. It develops responsibility, for 
he is held responsible for results. 

Thus he develops confidence in him- 
self, for he is made to rely on his judg- 
ment. It develops initiative, for he 
knows that results depend largely on his 
efforts. He loves his work, for he is a 
part of it; further, it develops pride and 
interest. | 

He is anxious to uphold the dignity of, 
and strives to contribute to the spirit of 
the institution. In this he finds securi- 
ty. Thus the man is a producer—he 
Is a better man and a better citizen. 


The Bridge Builder 
(Not for Self) 

AN OLD man, going a lone highway, 
“\ Came at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim— 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” said a fellow-pilgrim near, 

‘You are wasting your strength with building 
ere; 

Your journey will end with the ending day, 

You never again will pass this way; 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at evening tide?”’ 


The builder lifted his old gray head— 
“Good, friend, in the path I have come,” he 


said, 
“There followeth after me to-day 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 
This chasm, that has been as nought to me, 
To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 
Good friend, I am building this bridge for 


him!” 
Author Unknown lo Us. 


Music 


A boy laughs or a girl cries! Why? 
Because there are no words adequately 
to express their feelings and their feelings 
must have veni. 

Music expresses emotions which can 
be expressed in no other way. Neither 
tears nor laughter nor words can tell the 
story of our moods, our aspirations. 

Joy, sorrow, yearning and light- 
hearted gaiety are all reflected by music. 
Furthermore, it harmonizes with them 
all, softening sorrow and adding zest to 
joy and gaiety. 

Neglect to make proper provision for 
music in your home is more than an 
oversight. It is a deprivation to the 
entire family of a wholesome pleasure 
ane a stunting of part of their nature.— 


"TY HOUGHTS do not need the wings of bird 
To fly to any goal; 

Like subtle lightning, not like birds, 
They speed from soul to soul. 

Hide in your heart a bitter thought, 
Still it has power to blight: 

Think love, although you speak it not. 
It gives the world more Light. 

—{ Hindu Magasine. 
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Do With Your Leisure 
Time? 


Young Men or Women May Mould Their Own Future by 
Conscientious Study 


By Orison Swett Marden 
(Copyright 1921) 


«6 T USED to potter around the office 
long after business hours were 
over, investigating seemingly un- 

important details, dipping here and 

there into articles on my profession, 
reading experts’ advice and comments, 
so when my big chance came I was 

ready, and now people tell me I’m 

making good,” said a prominent phy- 

sician recently when asked to give the 
reason for his phenomenal rise in his 
rofession. ‘‘And I owe this readiness,” 

e continued, ‘“‘chiefly to the use of my 
leisure hours for study.” 

Show me how a youth spends his, 
evenings, his odd bits of time, and I 
will forecast his future. 

Does he look upon his spare time as 
precious, rich in possibilities, as con- 
taining golden material for his future 
life structure? Or does he regard it 
as an opportunity for self-indulgence, 
for a light, flippant “good time?” 

The way he spends his leisure will 
give the keynote of his life, will tell 
whether he is dead-in-earnest, or whether 
he looks upon life as a joke. 

I often get letters from young men 
and young women deploring the fact 
that they were obliged to leave school 
too early, that they did not have a good 
grounding in education, that it had been 
impossible for them to go to college 
or to study regularly, and they lament 
the fact that they will have to go 
through life seriously handicapped by 
their lack of knowledga 


ID you ever stop to think, my 

ambitious young friend, that a 
great many of the most prominent 
men and women in the world have been 
self-educated? Study the biographies 
of men who lifted themselves to great- 
ness—Lincoln, Garfield, Henry Clay, 
Elihu Burritt, and multitudes of other 


poor boys who overcame all sorts of 
obstacles to get an education, and who 
raised themselves to eminence simply 
by improving their spare time. e 
your disadvantages any greater than 
Helen Keller’s, your environment more 
discouraging than Abraham Lincoln’s? 

It is amazing what a strong resolution 
to improve oneself will enable one to 
accomplish. If you are determined 
to redeem yourself from mediocrity, 
and to climb a little higher where 
superiority dwells, if you have the grit 
and persistence to study and read, 
to improve yourself while those around 
you laugh at you and spend their leisure 
hours in having a good time, you will 
be surprised to see how quickly you 
will begin to rise. 

On every hand we see men and women 
of great natural ability occupying very 
inferior positions because they did not 
think it of sufficient importance in 
their youth to concentrate their atten- 
tion on the acquisition of knowledge 
that would make them proficient work- 
ers. 


ANY a girl of talent spends her 

most productive years as a poorly 
paid clerk or in a mediocre position, 
because she never thought it worth 
while to develop her mental faculties 
or to take advantage of opportunities 
within reach to fit herself for a superior 
position. 

Thousands of girls unexpectedly 
thrown on their own resources have been 
held down all their lives because of 
neglected tasks in youth, which at the 
time were dismissed with a careless 
“I don’t think it worth while.” They 
did not think it would pay to go to 
the bottom of any study at school, to 
learn to keep accounts accurately, or 
fit themselves to do anything in sucha 
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way as to be able to make a living by it. 
They expected to marry and never 
prepared for being dependent on them- 
selves—a contingency against which 
marriage, in many instances, is no safe- 
guard. 

The trouble with most youths is 
that they are not willing to fling the 
whole weight of their being into their 
vocation. They want short hours and 
alotofplay. They think more of leisure 
and pleasure than of discipline and 
training in their great life specialty. 


ANY a clerk envies his employer 
and wishes that he could go into 
business for himself and be an employer 
also, but he thinks it is too much work 
to make the effort to rise above a clerk- 
ship. He likes to take life easy; and 
he wonders idly whether, after all, it 
is worth while to strain and strive and 
struggle and study to prepare oneself 
for the sake of getting up a little higher 
and making a little more money. 

I wish it were possible to blazon on 
the sky, where it would burn itself 
into the consciousness of every youth, 
the marvelous results of even one hour 
a day spent in persistent, concentrated, 
earnest self-culture. 

What young person is really too busy 
to give an hour a day to self-improve- 
ment, self-enlargement? 

One hour a day for a short time 
profitably employed would enable men 
of ordinary capacity to master a com- 
plete science. One hour a day in ten 
years would make an ignorant man a 
well-informed man. In an hour a 
day a boy or girl could read twenty 
pages thoughtfully—more than seven 
thousand pages in a year, or eighteen 
large volumes. 

An hour a day might make—nay, 
has made—an unknown man famous, a 
useless man a benefactor to his race. 


Think of the mighty possibilities of two, 


four, yes, even six hours a day that are 
often thrown away by young people in 
frivolous amusement! 


LL the great souls who have worked 

up from obscurity have held their 

Spare moments sacred to culture, to 
Mental expansion. 
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I was recently talking with a man 
who has had a most remarkable career. 
In his youth his acquaintances could 
not understand why he was not always 
at leisure to make social calls and 
Visits, to go out evenings to all sorts 
of entertainments as they did. But he 
had determined to make the most of 
himself, and he made it a cast-iron rule 
to shut himself up a certain part of 
every day and every evening in order 
to get time to carry out his self-im- 
provement plan. 

What a loss it would be to the world 
if it were possible to take out of Lin- 
coln’s biography all that he gained in 
self-improvement by reading, studying, 
and thinking during his evenings and 
spare hours! 

What became of all the boys and girls 
of Lincoln’s acquaintance? They doubt- 
less lamented the fact that such a 
splendid story-teller and entertainer 
had to devote himself to books when 

*he could have added so much to their 
good times; but Abe Lincoln was 1D 
earnest. He had gotten a glimpse of 
his possibilities through the “Life of 
George Washington.” 

He became conscious that he, too. 
had capabilities awaiting development. 
He resolved that nothing should rob 
him of a chance to gain inspiration and 
helpfulness from every book he could 
borrow. It was this dead-in-earnest . 
habit of boyhood which, in maturity, 
made him one of the grandest figures 
in American history. 

OUNG man or woman whose edu- 
Y cation -has been neglected, what 
are you doing to improve your min 
during the long winter evenings? Are 
you drifting with the current, taking 
no stand concerning your future? That 
way lies the danger that you will re- 
main among the eclipsed, the unnoticed. 
the unprovided for. The future never 
takes care of itself; it is taken care of, 
shaped, molded, colored by the present. 

Why not decide to-day, this moment, 
on the particular course you want to 
pursue and begin at once to lay aside 
daily a certain portion of time to this 
end? 

Our to-days are what our yesterdays 
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Industrial Representation 


Results of Two Years Trial by Standard Oil Company Outlined 
By Walter C. Teagle 


President, of the Standard Oil Company, of New Jersey 
(Digested by Permission from a Slalement made al the Second Annual Joint Conference of representatives) 


se T THE first series of joint con- 
ferences of our industrial rela- 
tions committee, the delegates 
the rerepresented 8,695 employes at the 
five refineries where the industrial rela- 
tionship plan is in operation. 
body of delegates recently elected repre- 
sents some 11,119 
employes in the 
same refineries. 
This means that’ in 
the year the num- 
ber of our employes 
actually increased 
over thirty per cent, 
and it constitutes, 
in my opinion, our 
best answer to those 
who prophesied a 
commercial collapse 
and wide-spread un- 
employment after the war. 

“It is perhaps a record in the indus- 
trial history of this country that the 
various wage increases and adjustments 
made during the past year in our com- 
pany, have all been settled in joint 
conferences between the employes and 
the management, and in conformity 
with the announced policy of the com- 
pany of paying at least the scale of 


made them; our to-morrows must be 
the product of our to-days. What we 
get out of life depends very largely 
on our determination to get the most 
out of each moment as it passes. 

The tools for self-improvement are 
at your hands. Use them. If the 
ax is dull the more strength must be 
pi forth. If your opportunities are 
imited you must use more energy, put 
forth more effort. Progress may seem 
slow at first, but perseverance assures 
success. 


The new. 


MR. TEAGLE SA YS; 


“When the industrial worker, the 
brain worker, and capital combine 
in the development of the resources 


of the community, the resull is the 
production of wealth; and the prob- 
lem of the future will be to prop- 
erly apportion this wealth on equitable 
terms.” 


wages prevailing in the localities in 
which its plants are situated. The 
importance of the wage decisions reached 
in these joint conferences is indicated 
by the fact that during the year there 
has been added approximately $5,000,000 
to the annual payroll of this company. 


“PINHE joint agree- 

ment adopted 
two years ago has 
been ratified by re- 
presentatives of all 
the refineries, and, 
as long as it contin- 
ues to be in the in- 
terests of all parties 
to the agreement, 
will be the basis 
of the company’s 
labor policy. 

There has been, I am glad to say, 
no reservation on either side; and in 
all discussions a common ground of 
advantage has invariably been found. 

The true note is mutual advantage 
and common interest. The results 
covering the initial year of the opera- 
tion of our plan afford abundant proof 
of the success of the experiment jointly 
undertaken. We are now facing another 
year, confident that only time, exper- 
lence and co-operation are necessary 
to demonstrate to American industry 
the success of industrial representation. 


“The year just closed has been one 
in which American Industry has faced 
many puzzling problems and speaking 
for the management of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey I desire 
to express our belief that this plan of 
representation has been of inestimable 
value in that it has given the workers 
a real voice in the settlement of these 
puzzling problems as they have arisen. 
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a HEN the industrial worker, the 
brain worker, and capital com- 
bine in the development of the resources 
of the community, the result is the 
production of wealth; and the problem 
of the future will be to properly appor- 
tion this wealth on equitable terms. 
“It follows that in so far as American 
labor generally appreciates this situa- 
tion and understands that wealth is 
not the product of labor or capital 
alone, but that the more labor the more 
wealth, labor will co-operate with the 
management in the production of profits. 
In the experience of the past years 
the industrial worker in this Company 
has shown himself to be as sane and 
reasonable as the management has 
tried to be provident and considerate. 
Out of such co-operation, and with a 
proper understanding of the relation 
of the community and of capital to 
the labor of hand and brain, there is 
no problem of industry which may. not 
be successfully solved.” 
* * * 


A brief outline of the plan referred 
to by Mr. Teagle is given by Mr. Clar- 
ence J. Hicks, executive assistant to 
the president, as follows: 


ANY THE inception of the plan, a 
basis of representation was deter- 
mined upon that would allow one 
employees’ representative to be elected 
by approximately 150 employees, with 
provision for a minimum of two em- 
ployees’ representatives from each divi- 
sion. In extending the plan to other 
departments of the company, such as 
the producing field and a refinery where 
fewer employees are required, this 
basis was amended to meet the con- 
ditions obtaining in that field. On this 
point two essentials must be kept in 
mind: First, that an elected represen- 
tative must not have more constituents 
than he can easily keep in touch with; 
second, that the joint conferences must 
not be so large as to be unwieldly at 
times when important discussion and 
decisions must be had. Experience 
has shown that there are many advan- 
tages to be gained by personal contact 
of employees’ representatives and man- 


agements’ representatives, and there- 
fore full joint conferences are preferable 
to numerous smaller subcommittees. 


NTIRELY apart from the industrial 

representation plan, but equally 
established as a policy in the Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.), is a method of protection 
for employees and their families. This 
is attained in several ways: Group 
life insurance covering, at the com- 
pany’s expense, every employee after 
one year’s service, affords some financial 
resources to dependents in case of 
death of an employee—a provision 
that was greatly appreciated during 
the influenza epidemic of 1918-19. There 
is a fully equipped and competently 
manned medical department to look 
after the health of all employees; and 
there is provision for -half pay during 
a period of sickness. An annuity plan 
provides for employees who retire after 
20 years of service or who are inca- 
pacitated after even shorter service. 
These forms of financial security are 
considered by the company as being 
good business and therefore are main- 
tained solely by the company’s funds, 
not by either voluntary or involuntary 
assessments on the employees. 

The company is committed to a 
policy of training for employees as a 
means of assuring, to each one who 
desires, an opportunity for fair advance- 
ment to greater responsibilities. The 
administration of training is co-ordi- 
nated with other personnel functions, 
such as selection of new employees, 
transfers and promotions. Thus each 
employee not only has the feeling of 
security in his position „and his earnings 
but also knows that the company 18 
ready to help fit him for advancement 
to any position within his capacity. 


HE plan was brought into opera- 
T tion by an invitation toemployees to 
cooperate in maintaining the company s 
established policy for fair treatment 
in matters pertaining to wages an 
working conditions. This invitation 
outlined a simple method by which 
the employees, by secret ballot, might 
elect from their own number men in 
whom they had confidence to repre- 
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sent them in conference with repre- 
sentatives of the management. 

At the first joint conference a brief 
plan or agreement was evolved, which 
provided that adjustment of wages, 
including matters affecting working 
hours and working conditions, shall 
be made in joint conference between 
the employees’ elected representatives 
in the division affected and the repre- 
sentatives of the company. From the 
beginning, the plan stipulated that no 
discrimination shall be made by the 
company or its employees against any 
employee on account of membership 
or non-membership in any church, 
society, fraternity, or union. 

Agreement was made as to offences 
for which employees may be dismissed 
without notice and also as to the offences 
for which an employee should be warned 
or suspended. Further, each employee 
was guaranteed recourse against unjust 
treatment or unfair conditions by means 
of a definitely prescribed method 
through which he, personally, or his 
representative, may appeal his case to 
joint conferences of employees’ and 
management’s representatives and, 1 
necessary, up to the highest officers 
of the company. 


HE joint works (or plant) con- 

ferences are held at regular inter- 
vals to consider all questions relating 
to wages, hours of employment, work- 
ing conditions, and any other matters 
of mutual interest that have not been 
satisfactorily settled in the joint division 
conferences. These joint division con- 
ferences meet whenever needed to dis- 
cuss and adjust matters within the 
smaller confines of a division. Many 
problems never go beyond the joint 
division conference, unless the problem 
develops into one that concerns other 
divisions. In case any matters were to 
come up on which the joint works con- 
ference could not agree, they would be 
referred to the Board of Directors for 
final decision. But as yet not a single 
case has been referred in this manner. 
The decisions of the jomt works con- 
ference, when they involve serious 
matters, such as a general increase 
in wages, are subject to the approval 
of the Board of Directors. 


The Tally 


It isn’t the job we intended to do 
Or the labor we’ve just begun 

That puts us right on the ledger sheet; 
It’s the work we have really done. 


Our credit is built upon things we do, 
Our debit on things we shirk, 

The man who totals the biggest plus 
Is the man who completes his work. 


Good intentions do not pay bills; 
It’s easy enough to plan. 

To wish is the play of an office boy; 
To do is the job of a man. 
— Richard eds in the Curtis Flyleaf. 


The Educated Man 


To be educated in the best sense of 
the word, says an erudite professor in 
the University of Chicago, who is right, 
a man must be able to truthfully answer 
in the affirmative all these questions: 

Has education made you public 
spirited? 

Has it made you a brother to the 
weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends 
and keep them? 

Do you know what it is to be a friend 
yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or a pure 
woman in the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a 
little child? 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the 
street? 

Can you be high-minded and happy 
in the meanest drudgeries of life? 

Do you think washing dishes and 
hoeing corn just as compatible with 
high thinking as piano playing and golf? 

Are you good for anything yourself? 

Can you be happy alone? 

Can you look out on the world and 
see anything but dollars and cents? 

Can you look into a mudpuddle by 
the wayside and see a clear sky? 

Can you see anything in the puddle 
but mud? 

Can you look into the sky at night 
and see beyond the stars? 

hoever replies ‘‘yes’’ to every ques- 
tion in the list without doing violence 
to his conscience, is really “educated,” 
whether he has seen the inside of a 
college or not.—The Boston Globe. 
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Keeping Step With the Times 


Health, Acquisition of Money, Honesty and Adaptability 
Essentials of Success 
` By Harry Newman Tolles 


Vice-President The Sheldon School, Chicago 
(The Second in a series of Four Articles) 


HE community or the institution 
T that is “keeping step with the 

times” must not only first, co- 
operate; second, have an effective organ- 
ization; and third, realize that the 
strength of the organization depends 
upon its units, but it must also recognize 
tourth, that every unite must be suc- 
cessful before you can have a 100 per 
cent organization. 


This then brings us to a study of 
individual success. 


Success is just as certain as is failure. 
Success in life is a result; failure is also 
a result. As we sow so shall we also 
reap. Good seed in good ground with 
proper cultivation and climatic condi- 
tions can’t help but yield a bountiful 
harvest. 


The success that we harvest is the 
unfailing result of good thoughts and 
good deeds planted at the right time, 
in the right way, by the right maa. 


Certain definite figures put together 
in the right way give us the combina- 
tion to the safe. Just so with success; 
we must know the combination. The 
rewards or treasures of life are available 
for the man or woman who complies 
with the conditions. You and I can 
not change the combination. Success 
is positively certain—it is absolutely 
sure—it is definitely fixed. 


N order to be successful we must 
recognize the fundamental fact that 


success in life is governed by law, and 


not by luck. 


Show me the man that climbs the 
ladder of success until he gets up to the 
top of the ladder, and then shouts out 
for more ladders so he can climb higher, 
and I will show you a man who has con- 
Sciously or unconsciously harmonized 
with nature’s law. 


Show me the man who has failed, and 
I will show you the man who has con- 
sciously or unconsciously violated some 
one of nature’s laws. 


Follow one hundred young men se- 
lected for their mental and physical 
fitness for a period of forty years, until 
they would have reached the age of 65, 
and statistics unerringly show that 
forty years later 36 of them will be dead, 
54 will be dead broke, 5 of the number 
will still be working for their daily 
bread, and if they were out of a job 
for sixty days, unaided, they would 
starve to death; 4 of the number will 
be rich enough so they do not have 
to work, and just one of the bunch will 
be wealthy. 

In other words, we note this astound- 
ing fact, that ninety-five per cent are 
doomed to failure, and only five per 
cent will be successful, unless we can 
set new standards. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me. I do 
not maintain, neither do I think, that 
success in life is governed by dollars. 
Dollars do not determine the success of 
a man. 


RN things, I think are essential. 
First, health.. You can not expect 
a man, or a man can’t expect to be suc- 
cessful without health, the foundation. 
Second, long life. There is no use of 
being healthy for a short time. _ 
Third, money. I can not conceive of 
a person being successful and being 
happy, .which is synonomous with suc- 
cess, and being broke at the same time. 
That does not appeal to me at all. 
Fourth, we must have honor. | Uneasy 
rests that fellow’s head upon his pillow 
at night who has gained his bread in a 


‘dishonest way. 


Perhaps you have heard the story of 
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the horse-trader who sold a horse to a 
particular friend of his. After the 
friend had driven the horse for a couple 
of weeks he discovered that the horse 
was blind in one eye. 


“Bill, that horse is blind in one eye. 
I have brought her back.” 

“Didn’t you know she was blind?” 
asked Bill. 

“Why, no. 
friend. 

“Yes, certainly; that is the first thing 
I discovered.” 

“Well, Bill, if you knew that horse 
was blind why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Well, the fellow that I bought her of 
didn’t say anything about it and I didn’t 
suppose he wanted it mentioned.” 

The principle of the horse trader is 
not entirely extinct in the business 
world today, but I want to assure you 
that from my point of observation, at 
least, the world is coming to a higher 
and yet higher plane of honor and 
honesty. The fellow that tries to fool 
the other fellow in business today is the 
bigger fool in business. 


Did you?” replied the 


HE man that says the world is 
getting worse, and there are men 
who just believe that, reflects only his own 
thinking or a very limited sphere of 
experience; his horizon is not large 
enough to take into account the tre- 
mendous progress and betterment that 
is going on in this world. 

The fifth and last necessity is the 
power of adaptability; the five combined 
equal success. 

Adaptability; that boy or girl who is 
a success in the home is the one that can 
adjust himself, adapt himself to the 
conditions of the home. 

If he is born to riches, then riches to 
him are no handicap. If he is born to 
poverty, then poverty is no handicap. 

That parent in the home is a suc- 
cessful parent that can adapt himself 
to the conditions of that child. If that 
child is handicapped or has little idio- 
syncracies, then the parent knows how 
to handle the child, helping it over the 
obstacles and thus gives it a fair chance 
in life. 

Adaptability applies with the handling 


of a customer, it applies between the 
employer and the employee. There can 
be no success without adaptability. 


ET us illustrate it in the retail store. 

Here is a young man behind the 
counter in a department store. Here 
comes a lady who steps out of her 
limousine; she is rolling in wealth, 
clothed in silk and fine linen. With a 
confident air she steps up to the counter. 


This young man realizes that in order 
to be successful every transaction of 
the day must be a success. He knows 
in order to be successful with her he must 
adapt himself to her. He so pleases, so 
satisfies, so serves her, that she orders 
the package sent home, and as she turns 
to go away she holds her head just a 
little higher and says: “I like to trade 
in that store, and particularly with that 
young man because he treats me as 
though I were a lady.” 

Presto change. Through that same 
door comes a lady in calico. The sur- 
roundings to her are unfamiliar. She 
steps hesitatingly to the counter to make 
a purchase. This young man realizes 
that to be a success he must adapt 
himself to this lady, and he so pleases, 
so satisfies, so serves her that from out 
the corner of her handkerchief she 
takes the hard earned nickels and dimes 
and lays them on the counter, picks up 
the package under her arm and as she 
turns to go away she says, with a little 
smile on her face: “I like to trade at 
that store, and particularly with that 
young man, because he treats me as 
though I were a lady.” 


ie is a question of adaptability all 
through life. There is too much of 
rugged determinedness and stubborn- 
ness in human relationships today. 
There is not enough of flexibility. In 
order to be successful we must be able 
to adapt ourselves to individuals, to 
environment and to conditions. 

The ninety-five per cent who fail of 
success, are those who have violated 
some one or more of Nature’s laws. 
Success in life is governed by law, and 
not by luck. 

To be successful the individual must 
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recognize the three basic laws of human 
relationship: 

First, that every action, every thought, 
and every word has an opposite and 
equal reaction. 

Second, that service is cause and pay 
is effect. 

And third, that confidence is the basis 
of all business. 

All that any man receives in life is a 
slice of what he produces. It goes 
without saying that the larger the serv- 
ice he produces the larger reward will 
rebound to him. He must obtain and 
maintain confidence. 

Confidence is the acid test of every 
business transaction of every human 
relationship. 


America isn’t perfect because we self- 


verned Americans aren’t perfect. 


Our Destiny 


The destiny, the greatness of Amer- 
ica, lies around the hearthstone. If 
thrift and industry are taught there and 
the example of self-sacrifice oft appears, 
if honor abide there and high ideals, if 
there the building of fortune be sub- 
ordinate to the building of character, 
America will live in security, rejoicing 
in an abundant prosperity and good 
government at home and in peace, re- 
spect and confidence abroad. If these 
virtues be absent there is no power that 
can supply these blessings. Look well, 
then, to the hearthstone; therein all 
hope for America lies.—Calvin Coolidge, 
the Vice-president elect. 


But nowhere else on Earth 


o 
does a poor man have the same Opporrial » 28 good Protection by Law, as many or as goed Schools and 
yo 


Hospitals, as much Freedom of Speech an 


as much Voting 


Power. Any man who tel u differently 


LIES!—Ole Hanson, Seattle’s former ‘‘Fighting Mayor'’—a 100 per cent American. 


Courtesy That Is Rare 


REATING a customer like a rich 
uncle that you may extract his 
coin is not courtesy—that’s foresight. 


Offering a seat tq a man who enters 
your office is not courtesy, that’s duty! 

Listening to the grumblings, growlings 
and groanings of a bore without re- 
monstrance is not courtesy—that’s fore- 
bearance. 


Helping a pretty girl across the street, 
holding her umbrella, carrying her 
poodle—none of these is courtesy. The 
first two are a pleasure and the last is 
politeness. 

Courtesy is doing that which nothing 
under the sun makes you do but human 
kindness. Courtesy springs from the 
heart; if the mind prompts the action, 
there is a reason; if there be a reason, 
it is not courtesy, for courtesy has no 
reason. 

Only the generous man is truly 
courteous. He gives freely without 
a thought of anything in return. The 
generous man has developed kindness 
to such an extent that he considers 
others as good as himself—treats others 
not merely as he desires to be treated 
(for generosity asks nothing) but as 
he ought to be treated.”—Drew’s Im- 
print, 


Responsibility Develops 
Power 


OW we shrink from great responsi- 

bility! How we try to dodge it! 

And yet it is responsibility that brings 

out the man. It is striving under great 

responsibility, such as rearing a family, 

struggling for a place in the world, that 
develops the man. 

What a change we see in a no-account 
youth after he marries. His feeling of 
responsibility is developed in trying 
to keep up a home, in trying to make 
a way for himself and to establish his 
family so that it will amount to some- 
thing. It is then, when he feels re- 
sponsibility resting heavily upon him, 
that he measures up to his best, and in 
a short time people say, “How changed 
that fellow is since he married. He 
is more substantial, more stable, more 
dependable. You cam rely upon him 
as you never could before.” When he 
was a sort of harem-scarem nobody 
thought very much of him, but as soon 
as family responsibilities commenced 
to weigh upon him he began to straight- 
en up. 

When we begin to climb we begin to 
develop the muscle of manhood; it 15 
then that we begin to develop power.— 
New Success. 
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Tremendous Changes Are Impending 


Scientific and Metaphysical Discoveries Indicate 
Era of New Thought 


By Edgar Lucien Larkin 


Director of the Lowe Astronomical Observatory, Mount Lowz, California, U. S. A. 


CHANGE is coming on apace; 
A one of great importance and 
blessed influence for almost uni- 
versal good. 
Higher things are making their ap- 
pearance in the mighty business world. 
By higher things 
I mean thoughts of 
the Individuality 


N this article, wrillen especially 


In the book treating of the destiny of 
man, passages of transcendent import, 
those relating to scientific proofs of 
survival after passing the new birth 
called death, were marked; and attention 
called to them in pencil on the fly leaves. 


Y IMPRES- 
SION wasthat 


that is now scien- 
tifically known to 
survive the death 
of the physical, not 
psychical, body, and 
meditations on 
mind, soul and the 
future state. 

I went into a huge 
store during the 
height of business. 
There were 1,800 


for The Business Philosopher, 
Prof. Larkin, discusses some of 
the phenomena which noted scientists 
have been studying for years. He is 
an astronomer, scientist and student 
of international reputation, the author 
of numerous scientific and mela- 
physical books. What he states 
herein, he believes to have been proven 
by the most rigid scientific tests. 
Other articles from his pen will 
appear fre-uently in this magazine 
during the current year. 


this man had rather 
read these priceless 
books than make 
more money. But I 
like to see great 
merchants accumu- 
late wealth if they 
will give it out for 
little children’s hos- 
pitals, or also pub- 
lish books now all 
ready for publica- 


employees in the 
vast building. I 
was invited to en- 
ter the private office of the owner of 
the building and of the millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of goods. I supposed that 
my visit would be of three minutes’ 
duration; but it was of thirty-two min- 
utes. 


The great merchant was reading a 
book on the new higher human psy- 
chology, containing the astonishing 
words: “Immortality of the Soul’; 
“Eternity of Spirit”; “The Nature of 
Our Future State”; ‘“‘Persistency of 
Human Individuality” ; “Thoughts Ev- 
erlasting’; ‘“‘Majesty of a Trained 
Mind”; “Supreme Majesty of the Cre- 
ative Mind,” and similar terms now in 
daily use by writers on the modern type 
of the real Psychology of Man. 

And there was another book on the 
desk, on the “Electron.” I looked with- 
in. It had been read through. The 
page containing Moseley’s immortal 
aw of Atoms was thumbed. 


tion, locked away 
in drawers. 

During my stay, 
the rapid conversation opened up new 
currents; that is new to me in the busi- 
ness world. I was not only pleased, but 
greatly pleased to find merchants study- 
ing the now known scientific: tacts re- 
lating to the future state. 


Since then, I have been in three pala- 
tial homes, one being that of a judge of 
a superior court; and in all, I found books 
in the great libraries telling of recent 
highly important discoveries as to the 
e of the future home of the human 
soul. 

See these things: I research daily; 
this is my life-work to research and to 
write books. I listened carefully to 
what these four prominent men said. I 
assert and state that the merchant will 
henceforth conduct his business and give 
away his wealth, having the set fact 
of immortality of soul ever before him. 

When I was 8 years of age I asked my 
Sunday school teacher if the soul ac- 
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tually lives after the body dies. She 
replied: “I hope so.” I thought she 
knew. I have asked thousands of people 
from that day to this, the same ques- 
tion.. The answers have been, “I hope 
so’; “I trust that it does”; “I believe 
that it lives”; “It seems to me that the 
soul still lives”; “I feel that we still 


live and think” and so on, but not one © 


until in very recent times replied: “I 
know.” 


ROM primeval times, all has been 

vague and uncertain. Now we 
know. The enormous amount of rigid 
scientific work and cricical research 
have proved that some entity within the 
human brain has power to think after 
the brain dies. 


This fact must modify all human ac- 
tivities while the soul is here in the body, 
and that in the near future. 


The merchant told me he looked on 
business in a new aspect. The judge as 
much as told me that he from now 
would render every decision having the 
stupendous fact of immortality ever in 
mind. A few weeks after that I attended 
his court unobserved. The trial was of a 
criminal, an important trial. I listened 
and watched. The judge was thought- 
ful; and I felt sure he was thinking that 
his and the prisoner’s souls must live 
forever in a realm not far away. 


What a change in the great area of the 
earth called Christendom; and what a 
wondrous change in our own mighty 
nation, our blessed United States, if all 
people could not guess, but know the 
soul lives after the body dies. I have 
been in astronomical observatories dur- 
ing 45 years, 21 nearly in this, the Lowe 
Observatory, here on this summit, 
where I am now writing, in sunshine 
flooding an area cut out of Paradise— 
Southern California—an expanse of 900 
Square miles seen in one view, from 
summit to the sea. It is loaded within 
Oranges by the hundred millions and 
adorned with many millions of flowers, 
here on December 19, 1920. In this ob- 
Servatory, I have personally met people 


rom every nation in the world. What: 


they say is of itself a psychic phenom- 
enon. 
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er Christendom is now being actu- 


ated by some mysterious external 
influence. But what I hear people say 
is secondary to my inconceivably strange 
mail from every direction. 

The letters received at this observa- 
tory. are of themselves a profound 
psychic phenomenon. One peers into 
the depths of the soul, while reading 
these amazing letters. Questions are 


asked that one would think beyond the 


power of human mentation. Accounts 
of strange events occurring in people’s 
own homes are astonishing. People 
have been executed or imprisoned for 
life on far less accurate testimony than 

roofs of the survival of the human 
individuality now in my possession. 
These would fill a number of startling 
new books. The fact is, I cannot attend 
to all proofs that come by every mail to 
this peak, rising in majesty among a 
hundred other sentinel peaks in old Si- 
erra Madre’s range overlooking the 
blessed valley, even to the beach lashed 
by the waves of the Pacific Ocean. 


OR Jesus was a Priest forever af- 
ter the Order of Melchizedek”— 
Hebrews VII, 17. 

This immortal verse is one of the real 
keys to the real meaning of that almost 
wholly locked and unknown book, the 
Bible. I beseech the reader to do me the 
personal favor, if pleased with this 
article so far, to get a concordance, and 
search every reference to that majestic 
and highly exalted man, almost divine, 
Melchizedek. 

Stop, reader, and think what the 
word, Order, means. Free Masons, 
Oddfellows, Knights of Pythias, are 
merely faint traces of the Supernal 
Order of Melchizedek. 

See this: This Order builded the 
Pyramids of Egypt, the buried temples 
of the vast city Meroe, in Nubia, and 
those of Thebes, Luxor, Memphis, 
Ome, on Heliopolis, Denderah, Jerusa- 


lem, Baalbek, and that mysterious, 
rock-hewn temple of Arabia, Petrea in 
Seir., 


But all combined were crowned by 
the amazing Labyrinth at Arsinoe, in 
Egypt. Plato says it had 1,500 rooms 
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underground and 1,500 above. 

For centuries, candidates came from 
Britain to Ceylon, and from India 
to Meroe, to be led as initiates through 
its vast system of passages and cor- 
ridors, learning in each chamber real 
facts of the human soul, known from the 
accumulated wisdom of centuries, be- 
fore what we now idly call history began. 


T THE last chamber, the Grand 

Hierophant, the wisest of the hu- 
man species, leaned over the kneeling 
candidate and at low breath gave pos- 
itive proof saying: “My son of the 
final or hundredth degree: The Soul 
liveth after the body dieth.”’ 

And this before the shining Cubic 
Altar, a cube that had been glowing 
by the Unfed Light for centuries. 

When I found the facts of this in- 
conceivably wonderful perpetually Shin- 
ing Altar, I wrote as fast as hand can 
move, my book: “The Matchless Altar 
of the Soul.” And my thanks are due 
the editor of this magazine, with such 
a good and needed title: THE Business 
ce aia pp. 421-422, November, 
1920 

But see this: Since this book was 
published, I have made astounding 
researches in “spirit radium” in the 
peace of natural mediums, not arti- 

cial fakers. Radium has been handled 
by the discarnate in seven different 
seances. Illimitable wonders have been 
revealed, and full accounts have been 
published by me in Chicago and Mel- 
bourne. 
~ But all this is to lead to this world- 
important statement, now made under 
my signature, here in ‘this splendid Mag- 
azine of Memphis, named after the 
Ancient Memphis, one of the leading 
occult cities of the world,. in Egypt, 
famous before history begins. 

Statement: The Supernal, All Wise, 
and Majestic Order of Melchizedek is 
now releasing Wisdom of the Ages, 
cautiously from time to time, as its 
wise ones in spirit realms are able to 
find humans in the flesh in that highly 
valuable mental state of “being able to 
receive.” These four words are beyond 
all imagination in priceless importance. 


HIS very wonderful release of ex- 

alted wisdom is the real cause of 
what has been called “The Psychic 
Wave,” now spreading over all nations 
of Christendom. 

Enough has been released already to 
“rock Christendom like a baby’s cradle,” 
if only it could be heard of by all the 
people. At present no device can in- 
duce editors of great newspapers to 
print this inconceivably valuable re- 
leased knowledge. And this refusal is 
based entirely on fear of ridicule, said 
ridicule being hurled by those totally 
ignorant of any law of nature governing 
the human soul. 

But the combined sneers and epithets 
of the ignorant cannot much longer 
resist the tide of Spiritual wisdom. 
The Supreme, Supernal, transcendent 
Order of Melchizedek, now under 
absolute control of the mighty High 
Ruler named Jesus of Nazareth, is more 
powerful than the entire flood of 
human ignorance. All human op- 
position to spirit wisdom must be swept 
into oblivion. For a very recent re- 
lease is this: “All duly prepared human 
beings living on earth shall be con- 
trolled by Spirit.” 

d now my heartfelt admiration is 
expressed to the fearless editors, Arthur 
Frederick Sheldon, Charles Clinton Han- 
son and Arthur J. F orbes, for daring 
to face ignorance of Nature’s glorious 
spiritual laws and publish this mag- 
azine. 

By the way, if this article is published, 
this will be the 270th different magazine 
or newspaper for which I have con- 
tributed published articles in 52 years 
of almost incessant writing of articles 
and books. 


OR long these articles have been 

published in psychological and spir- 
itual papers, journals and magazines. 
Judge of my gratification to receive cop- 
ies of THE Business PHILOSOPHER. 
Now, tired business men of every 
description can read in their homes, and 
during spare minutes, this magazine, 
giving up-to-date, majestic psychic re- 
leases. No wonder that the practical 
men who are carrying on the vast busi- 
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ness of the world and keeping humanity 
fed and clothed, have all along desired 
something more about the continuity 
of the soul than: “ʻI hope so.” 

Now, good friends, the practical men 
of affairs, I assert that “I hope so” is 
simply obsolete, for absolutely scientific 
tests, many having been seen by me, 
prove that some entity now in our bodies 
having power to think, act and control 
others to write, still exists after the 
body dies. For rapid directed writings 
of the highest literary qualities are 
hourly appearing in many parts of the 
world. People with whom I am per- 
sonally acquainted have been “taken 
out of the body” and borne to the seven 
spirit spheres now scientifically known 
to surround the earth, each inhabited 
by one of the seven grades of those who 
have lived here on earth in material 
bodies. That is, the thinking part of 
her being leaves the body and enters 
the spheres of the discarnate, and talks 
with them and is shown their daily 
modes of living. She sees her body 
lying in sleep on her way back. This 
distinguished born medium is Mrs. E. 
R. Drollinger. Her amazing experiences 
are given in her new book, “Journeys 
of the Soul in the Ethereal World.” 
She actually has a “spiritual body” in 


these realms beyond as Paul distinctly 


says, and as has been known to secret 
Orders for ages. 


To the Business Men of the United 
States: 


I am writing this in one of the sci- 
entific centres of the world, a great 
Astronomical Observatory, on a moun- 
tain peak, and surrounded by other 
mountains encircling it as a mighty 
amphitheatre. At last, you have your 
own philosophic magazine edited by 
men who well know your desires. And 
a magazine containing what busy men 
have really and secretly desired for 
centuries, facts, not mere theories about 
the soul. 

Here is a fact: The soul of man “liv- 
eth after the body dieth’—a direct 
Scientific revelation and a scientific 
act. Now let all acts, all business trans- 
actions, all agreements, all contracts, 
and, above all, the decisions in every 


Let Me Play Fair 


I do not ask 

Glory on the battle field, 
Or to do daring deeds 
To bring renown; 

But in the little things 


Let me play fair. 

To my fellow man, 
Let me be square. 
And O, Lord, 

Let me never be afraid 
To tell the truth. 


—Scollie Mc Kenzie Frasier. 


Endeavor 

NDEAVOR is a philosophy which 

urges a man steadfastly onwards 
though the world lose faith in him and 
though the way seems dark and hope- 
less—it is a philosophy which urges a 
man to look straight into the light so 
that the shadows are ever behind him; 
it is a philosophy which bids a man win 
by pluck instead of luck; it is a phil- 
osophy which says, as its first poore 
“Believe in thyself, trust thyself, be not 
daunted by the spectre of failure, be 
not disheartened by a fall, but keep 
on steadfastly believmg that ultimately, 
by sheer force of determination, your 
ambition must be realized.” —E. E. M. 


Work to Make Men 


BELIEVE that in American in- 

dustry today the man who stands 
in the middle of our Lincoln Highway 1s 
going to be run over. 

Clarity, sanity and humanity have 
come into industry, and they have come 
to stay. 

We should urge upon all our young 
men who are preparing for leadership 
in business and industry, and upon 
counsel and all heads of departments 
already leading, to “Make goods plenti- 
ful and men dear,” io make Men while 
they make things and to spread these 
ideals and ideas to the ranks.—John 
Calder. 


court be made in the presence of the 
living truth of the immortality of the 
human spirit. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Discussed or Commented Upon from a More or Less 


Personal Viewpoint 
By ARTHUR J. FORBES 


GATHERING of practical business 

men in Chicago just the other day, 
members of the Association of Com- 
merce, of that city are reported to 
have gasped with amazement when 
Roger W. Babson, the famous authority 
on finance, told them that what the 
business of this country of ours needs 
more than any other one thing is more real 
religion, the putting into actual prac- 
tice of the Golden Rule. 

It is a significant sign of the times in 
which we are living, and of the trend of 
thought among men of large affairs, 
that such a statement should be boldly 
uttered on such an occasion. It is an 
indication of the wide spreading belief 
in the principle of Service, as a guide in 
all i complex affairs of everyday life. 

Babson’s entire address on that 
deco is worth being repeated again 
and again. Another significant fact in 
connection with the address, is that its 
salient statements were carried to every 
corner of the business world over the 
wires of the Associated Press as an item 
of worthwhile news. Some newspaper 
editors of wider vision than others, 
printed the news item conspicuously 
on their front pages. Others allowed it 
to be hidden away in a corner of their 
inside pages, but even there it must have 
been seen by many thousands to whom 
it carried its message and the plea for a 
return to old fashioned honesty and fair 
dealing. 


ERE are a few of the things that 
Mr. Babson said: 

“Present business conditions are due 
to man’s attitude toward life. Business 
conditions can be changed for the better 
only as man’s attitude toward life 
changes. 

“The need of the hour is to get em- 
poyer, and wage earners to give their 

earts to God. Business depression can 
be avoided, but only by redirecting the 


minds of your people to the need of in- 
tegrity, honesty and thrift. 

‘Business runs in cycles; first a 
period of prosperity, then a period of de- 
pression. The statistics of these busi- 
ness changes show that periods of de- 
pression invariably follow the unrich- 
eousness, dishonesty, extravagance and 
inefficiency which develop in the latter 
half of a period of prosperity—and that 
a period of prosperity is the reaction 
from the richeousness, industry, jin- 
tegrity and thrift, which develop in the 
latter half of a period of depression. 

“The meaning of this is plain. It is 
not railroads, steamships or factories 
which cause our prosperity; it is not 
bank clearings, foreign trade or com- 
modity prices which give us good busi- 
ness. 

“Prosperity is based upon those 
fundamental qualities of faith, temper- 
ance, service and thrift, which are the 
products of religion. 

“The fundamentals of prosperity are 
the Ten Commandments.” 

B e E 


Toa exists today a state of mind 
which did not exist over sixteen 
years ago—before wireless telegraphy, 
and wireless photography were gener- 
ally accepted facts—before the values 
were realized of the X-Rays and Radium 
—before the wonders of invisible vi- 
brations and their effects were under- 
stood. 

These are days when people every- 
where are realizing the necessity of 
utilizing every law of matter for the use- 
ful conduct of their affairs. 

That is why so many people are study- 
ing the sciences of business, psychology, 
metaphysics, etc. A working knowledge 
of the law of the sciences was known 
to many sixteen years ago, but those 
who are now studying these sciences and 
their relation to man-building and busi- 
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ness-building or community-building 
were not then in an attitude of mind to 
receive them, cognize, and re-cognize 
their laws and use them. 

mm we 


OHN A. BURNS, head of Oneida 

Baptist Institute, a school for moun- 
tain girls and boys in the heart of the 
Kentucky Highlands, and in what was 
once the center of the feud region of 
that state, is a man who in his life is 
exemplifying the Life of Service. 

“Burns of the Mountains,” as Mr. 
Burns has been called for twenty 
years, has dedicated his life to the 
education of his people of the highland 
country. In his early years he was one 
of the men who took part in the famous 
Baker-Howard feud in Clay county. 
He realized that it was only possible to 
eradicate the hatred born of ignorance 
through teaching the boys and girls 
knowledge of books and knowledge of 
religious truth. 

e brought the leaders of the two 
warring factions together, and, at first 
almost unaided, built a rough school 
house at Oneida. He taught there him- 
self, although his actual schooling was 
represented by only a few years in school 
and a few months in a small backwoods 
college. , 

That school has grown into a com- 
munity center for all the surrounding 
counties, with a score of buildings, an 
enrollment of between 300 and 400 
students and a staff of sixteen teachers, 
almost every one of them graduates of 
the school. 

Burns’ life story is worth knowing and 
it may be that the Business PuHILos- 
OPHER may be able to give it to its read- 
ers some time. Burns himself is a man 
worth knowing and if you ever have an 
opportunity to hear him speak you will 
regret it if you miss it. 

T E E 

CORES of letters are being received 

from subscribers to the Business 
PurLosorneRr from every English speaking 
country,—and it is read in all of them— 
wishing it success, and progress, etc., all 
of which we appreciate very much. 

We know these subscribers do not 


expect a personal answer. But we can- 


not refrain from taking this opportunity 
to sincerely and heartily thank those 
who have written us. 
oH F 
Ta man who really wants to do 
business, even in times of general 
depression like these, can always find 
business if he goes out after it, —but 
it takes some men a good while to 
realize this fact. 
wo o B 
MAN who has something to sell 
that gives real value to the pur- 
chaser, can always find a buyer. But 
the buyer may not come to his store and 
beg for it. The seller may have to dis- 
play a little salesmanship occasionally, 
either through personal effort or ad- 
vertising, or both. 
Wo Eo 
O MAN in this country is credited 
with more foresight and knowledge 
of business and economic affairs than 
Bernard M. Baruch, former head of the 
War Industries Board. Mr. Baruch, at 
a reunion of members of that board in 
Washington recently, had this to say of 
present business conditions and of the 
future: 

“All of us can accelerate the curative 
movement by practicing and preaching 
the doctrine of work and saving—by 
contenting ourselves with returns more 
nearly commensurate than recently with 
service performed—and that applies 
equally to capital and to labor. Business 
undertaken now is on a sound deflated, 
instead of an unsound inflated, basis. 
We have a vast opportunity for making 
up for the work that has beén left long 
undone, as well as in the profitable 
current tasks that await us. 

es mw 


oo ee has been restricted, 
commerce throttled, upbuild- 
ing of the railroads and the develop- 
ment of the mines{and other natural 
resources held back. These tremendous 
works will require labor, capital, brains 
and materials in every increasing vol- 
ume. We have scarcely scratched the 
resources of our own country as yet, and 
there are limitless fields in foreign‘ lands 
for our enterprise and our capital. 

“Let us look courageously at the facts 
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as they are, let us cast off the blindfold 
of pessimism realize peace ia 
the fullest measure, face the future with 
American dauntlessness and look with 
confidence for the certain dawn of a 
great and enduring industrial renais- 
sance, always bearing in mind the pre- 
dominating fact that economic, political, 
and social elements are so interwoven 
that one cannot survive without the 
others.” 
S i 
ANY years ago, a wise old news- 
paper editor named Horace Gree- 
ley, said “The way to resume is to re- 
sume.” He was speaking of a resump- 
tion of specie payments in the after- 
the-civil-war days. 

Those words of wisdom might be ap- 
plied profitably to some present day 
business conditions. If we want to 
resume business, we must accept our 
losses, if we’re overstocked on high- 
priced goods, look pleasant and keep 
right on doing business. People must 
buy food and clothes, and they will 
even buy luxuries if they are assured 
that they are only paying the seller a 
legitimate profit on them. 

ae E 


HOSE persons who are so imbued 

with pessimism that they believe 
this entire country is on the verge of 
“going broke” are referred to the opin- 
ions given by more than 5,000 business 
men in reply to a questionnaire sent 
out by the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion. 

That association has a membership 
in 27 states in the great’ Mississippi 
on extending from the lakes to the 

ulf. 

Almost without exception they replied 
that the financial conditions in that great 
region are basically sound and they take 
an optimistic view of the future. 

Æ B 

James B. Morrow, executive secre- 
tary of the association, in a digest of 
these opinions says: 

“The result is expressive of the 
opinion that the individual and finan- 
cial condition of business in the United 
States is basically sound; that the pres- 
ent depression in business is due to the 


universal demand of the public for lower 
living costs; that no additional system 
of credit is needed; that the usual law 
of supply and demand has little bearing 
on the present situation; that the press 
of the country has given too much 
publicity to depressing rumors with 
regard to business, and urges a truthful 
statement of facts concerning the busi- 
ness situation as the right sort of prop- 
eanan to be disseminated to the pub- 
1 e.” 


About the J.C. Penney Stores. 


ESS than 20 years ago, J. C. Penney 

had one little store out in Wyoming 

in a small town. He called it, “The 
Golden Rule Store.” 

It was a golden rule store in more 
than name only. 

The policy of the store put the golden 
rule into practice: first, in the relation- 
ships between Mr. Penney and his then 
one assistant; and second, between the 
composite salesman and the patrons they 
secured. 

The same is true today. | 

The evolution or growth, therefore, 
of this little store to the greatest business 
of its particular and specific kind in the 
world, is not surprising to anyone who 
ea the operation of natural 
aw. 

Mr. Penney honored me with an invi- 
tation to address their convention of 
managers at Salt Lake City two or three 
years ago. 

It was one of the most inspiring events 
I have ever had the pleasure of partici- 
pating in. 

The Penney organization has a won- 
derful Morale. One of the great secrets 
of his power is his love for his managers; 
and his keen passion for the develop- 
ment of men. 

The Penney organization is advertis- 
ing in the columns of the Business 
Philosopher for men. I most heartily 
and unhesitatingly recommend the Pen- 
ney proposition to men of real 

. R. A., who have had experience 
in the retail business; and who wish even- 
tually to get into business for themselves. 
—Arthur F. Sheldon. 


Developing Man-Power 


A Little Talk With Business Executives 


A 100 per cent organization must be composed of 100 per cent units. 
To put this thought in another form, every employe must work with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm and loyalty for the good of all. 


THERE are mighty few such organizations in this country. 


YET, if we could develop in every organization a genuine loyalty— 
a realization of power and reliability—a sense of responsibility— 
what a difference there would be in the efficiency of the entire force! 


THE mere order-taker’s day is past. Real salesmen are needed to 
secure business and hold customers. Yet salesmanship, important 
as it is, is a small part of modern industry. 


GREATER production all along the line is what is needed. 


BETTER and more loyal co-operation in every department of our com- 
mercial and industrial life will result in increased production. 


THE individual employe is the most important asset of any business, 
but without co-ordination of the work of the management and the 
workers, the results must fall far below what is required for lasting 


success. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER in this number presents the views of 
some of the great executives of this country on this question of de- 
veloping the spirit of co-operation in business. They do not present 
mere theories, but speak of results from a practical application, in 
their own organizations, of the Spirit of Service. 


LARGE employers of labor, their executives, sales managers or depart- 
ment heads, believe these statements—but few of them have the time, 
the knowledge or ability, or the patience, to teach these truths of 
modern business to the men and women who work under their direc- 


tion. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER teaches the truth of these statements 
in every number. It is the exponent of business efficiency through 
Service. It teaches men, and women, to use their brains to think 
with, to be self reliant, loyal and resourceful. 


THE BusiNEss PHILOSOPHER, placed in the hands of your people 
every month, will aid you in bringing about more ideal conditions 
in YOUR organization. 


THERE is a special rate to firms, corporations or employers who order 
bulk subscriptions for their employes, which I will be glad to take up 
with you. 


j —ARTHUR J. ForBES, Managing Editor. 


' 
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Business Clouds Have Silver Lining 


Rapid Declines in Prices of Raw Materials A 
Blessing in Disguise 


By Joe E. Lawther 


President of the Lawther Grain Company, Exporters, Dallas, Texas 


S I see the business outlook, for 
A those engaged in the grain busi- 
ness, there is a bright streak bc- 
ginning to appear on, what has, hereto- 
fore, appeared to be a very dark horizon. 
Everyone who stopped to think at all, 
knew that our busi- 
ness life would have 
to pass through a 
period of readjust- 
ment, for we had 
enjoyed a period of 
unheard-of busi- 
ness prosperity, at 
inflated prices, occa- 
sioned by the neces- 
sities and demands 
of the great World 
War. I dare say, 
however, that there 
were very few who 
realized that the 
price readjustment 
in grains and other 
raw materials, 
would be so sudden 
and so severe. 

During the year 
1920, there has been 
produced in the 
United States, one 
of the most bounti- 
ful grain crops ever 
raised in our history. While there are 
millions starving in Europe, the export 
demand for our grains has been limited, 
as to what it otherwise would have been, 
because of the inability of the Euro- 

an countries to make arrangements 
for the payments for larger amounts of 
grain. 

The producers of grain were, therefore, 
faced with the production of bumper 
crops, and the lack of an extensive 
export demand. These two factors 
brought about a most rapid decline in 


JOS. E. LAWTHER 


prices, during the last six months. 
Wheat has declined in price at least 
$1.00 per bushel; corn from 90 cents to 
$1.00; oats from 50 cents to 60 cents; 
milo maize and Kaffir corn, from $1.20 
to $1.35 per cwt., rye and barley in 
proportion. 


HIS great and 

sudden decline 
has been a most 
severe blow to the 
farmers and grain 
dealers, alike. Be- 
cause of the heavy 
and radical declines, 
it was simply im- 
possible for a grain 
dealer who was 
handling grain 
in any quantity, to 
dispose of his pur- 
chases fast enough 
to escape loss. 


Practically al] 
farmers and grain 
dealers have com- 


plained bitterly, be- 
cause of these con- 
ditions which have 
occasioned them 
very severe losses. 
The prices of raw materials have de- 
clined much more rapidly than have the 
prices of manufactured products, and 
we cannot blame the farmer for complain- 
ing when the prices of his grain crops, 
which were produced and harvested 
with high-priced labor, have suffered 
such swift declines, while those manu- 
factured products he has to buy, have 
not declined proportionately. 
However, as I look backward, and 
then attempt to fathom what the future 
holds in store for us, I am inclined to 
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think that the severe, sudden readjust- 
ment of prices of all grains, to a pre-war 
basis, has been a great “‘blessing in dis- 
guise,” as are, really, many of the occur- 
` rences of a life time, which we are prone 
to bewail at the time. 


ik it should be my misfortune to ever 
have to undergo a severe physical 
operation, I would greatly prefer having 
it performed at once, rather than by 
degrees. 

That is just what has happened to the 
prices of grain. 

The operation is over. 

Brighter days are just ahead. 

We all know how impossible it is to 
do a successful business on a continual 
declining market. Let us think how 
much worse this inevitable readjustment 


of prices would have been, had it been 
gradual, continuing over a period of 
one, two or three years. 

Let us always remember the old 
adage, trite though it may be, that 


- “Every cloud has a silver lining.” 


If we want to see the greatest business 
prosperity our country has ever enjoyed, 
let each of us do our full part to usher 
in such an era. 

To do this, we must not spend our 
time in bewailing conditions, nor in 
agitation, but rather in working, in 
producing, in economizing, in satrificing, 
if necessary. 

Let us face the future, resolutely, 
with courage and a strong heart. Figur- 
atively speaking, let us bare our brawny 
arms, do our full part, trust in God, 
set our faces to the sun, arid go forward. 


No live man is satisfied apart from the present manifestation of the life current; he wants to know and 
to belong to what is going on In the world and to have something to say about it; he must evolve with it and 
he knows that ea day adds to his strength by his intimacy with life; otherwise he is not true to himself 


or just to his idea 
Every 
his ideal changes to meet his advancing thought. 


man has an ideal of some sort; he selects his own place and 
It rests with him whether he will be a weakling or 


ition in the world and naturally 
whether 


he will evolve into a giant of energy and power and accomplishment.—Grace M. Brown. 


Don’t let the other fellows on the job know more about the 
month to find out that you are keep up. 


and check u 


ev 
vals to see w bata A stands. Do the same with what you 


progress.—Says the Night-Watchman. 


The Value of Loyalty 


HE longer I live, the more I value 
loyalty. 

When I was young I had the silly 
notion that loyalty meant being obedi- 
ent to someone else. 

‘In those blundering days of youth, I 
thought that the greatest thing was in- 
dependence. 

To-day, after many hard lessons, I 
know that loyalty—sympathetic, in- 
telhgent loyalty, is one of the most 
valuable virtues that a man can have. 
= Unless you are loyal to others, no 
One will be loyal to you. 

_ If you are an employer, you must 
be loyal to your workers. 

If you are a worker, you must be 
loyal to your employer. 

No success—no lasting success, can 
come to any firm unless there is loyalty 
On both sides.— Herbert N. Casson. 


me than you do. Keep up 
e merchant takes stock at stated inter- 
ow. Then you are in a position to make real 


Just to Be Glad 


i there anything more delightful 
than a sunny soul, one who radiates 
sunshine, joy, gladness from every pore; 
who is always optimistic and hopeful, 
always expecting good things to come 
to him; who gives us the impression 
that he is glad to be alive, that he was 
born in just the right place at the right 
time and under the most favorable 
conditions? 


Whoever strikes the keynote of joy 
and happiness is a dispenser of the balm 
of Gilead, a healing force. 


Just to be glad! If we could only 
form this habit of being glad, what a 
wonderful thing it would be for every- 
body who touches our lives, to bathe 
in the warmth and power of our mental 
sunshine! What a paradise this world 
would be if we all just made up our 
minds to be glad!—Clipped. 
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Speculative Profits 


No Man Has a Moral Right to a Profit That He Has Not Earned 
by Service 
By Robert S. Keebler 


ness of America has exhibited 

marked and abnormal fluctua- 
tions. During the war and immediately 
prior thereto, prices went sky-rocketing 
upward. 

Men became rich because they hap- 
ened to have on 
and a large supply 

of a marketable 

commodity, and al- 

most all consumers’ 

goods were market- 

able. Labor wasim- - 
peratively demand- 

ed in every enter- 

prise, and labor had 

its inning; never be- 

fore were such high 

wages paid in this 

or any other country. It is easy to 
make money when prices and wages 
are climbing, and buyers are clamoring 
for your goods and services at every 
turn. 

Immediately following the war, with 
the prospect of an unlimited foreign 
demand and with American commer- 
cial and political prestige at the highest 
point, there was unbounded optimism. 
For a season the whole nation seemed to 
be living in a fool’s paradise. 

There was an orgy of reckless spend- 
ing and wild-cat investments. Oil stocks 
were sold as freely as if they had been 
Liberty Bonds, instead of worthless 
paper as they have proved in large 
measure to be. Automobile dealers 
were six months behind with their 
orders; for lack of adequate railroad 
facilities, great barges of automobiles 
were floated down our rivers to centers 
of distribution. 

In staid and conservative Boston, the 
arch-promoter Ponzi was able to dupe 
thousands of victims and to swindle 
them out of millions of money by a 
scheme whose fraud at any other time 
would have been instantly apparent. 


W ITHIN the past few years the busi- 


MR. KEEBLER SAYS: 

“The moral law which underlies 
all business is that he only is entitled 
to a profit who produces—and that 


the product is the proper measure 
of reward.—Al bottom, sound morals 
and sound business are one.” 


REACTION was inevitable. By 
the law of gravity, physical and 
commercial, that which goes up must 
come down. The bubble has been 
pricked. The rise in prices was scarcely 
more precipitous than the decline has 
been. Our manufacturers and retailers 
are now busy tak- 
ing their losses as 
gracefully as pos- 
sible, and preparing 
to renew their busi- 
ness on the solid, 
rock-bottom basis 
of maximum service 
at minimum cost. 
All classes of the 
community, from 
the farmer to the 
retailer, are vitally 
affected. Labor must take its medicine 
with the rest, for it too was ‘affected 
with the virus of abnormal gain. 
The industry of America was focused 
upon war production and in the heat 
and ardor of'a world conflict, we could 
not scan invoices with too great scrutiny 
nor haggle over prices. 


The industry of America must now 
be re-focused upon peace production, 
wherein competition must be clean-cut 
and keen, and service must be the sole 
basis of success. It is this readjustment 
which is pinching. 


NE of the great evils of modern 
business, not only in America but 
elsewhere, is that it is too often led 
astray by the lure of speculative profits. 
We have the gambler’s blood too much 
in our veins. Men tend to scorn wealth 
by slow degrees; the get-rich-quick-or- 
bust method is more alluring. 

The profits to be derived from honest, 
laborious, productive toil are easily 
calculable and quite rosaic; but the 
promise of millions from 
quack scheme fires our imagination— 
and robs us of our savings. 


some new, . 
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The advertisement of our oil and other 
promotion stocks are an indictment of 
our national business sobriety. They 
scorn the laws of economics. They 
appeal to a greed of gain which is restive 
of growth in the only secure manner 
known to nature. They conjure up 
pictures of easy money, of a $100 
investment yielding an annual return of 
$50,000, and the like. 

Such spectacular fortunes have per- 
haps in rare instances been made; a 
convict last year became a millionaire 
by the discovery of oil on his little, 
sterile farm; honest, hard-working labor- 
ers have been transformed overnight 
into the class of our idle rich; but such 
instances, however fascinating to read 
about, are an indictment of our indus- 
trial efficiency and are not to be en- 
couraged or coveted. There is no just 
or lasting place in our national economy 
for lotteries, whether in roulette wheels 
or natural resources. 

Whether the unwary investor is lucky 
or unlucky, and the chances are usually 
a hundred to one in favor of the latter 
event, the result is alike disastrous. 
It injures a man’s finer fiber to gain out 
of proportion to his service perhaps 
even more than to lose by mishap; for 
the loss is a powerful lesson, while the 
gain is a temptation to listen again to 
the siren’s call. 


AST year the writer spent several 

months in the heart of the oil 
region of Texas. The lure of easy mon- 
ey fascinated him to the very brink of 
the abyss. He saw the wreck and ruin 
and blasted hopes, and he learned anew 
that the spectacular gains of a few mean 
the blighted fortunes of many. He 
found that the eager, feverish quest for 
wealth and the highest nobility of 
character do not travel far together. 
And he fled from Texas as Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim fled from the City of Destruc- 
tion. 

There are those who hold that specu- 
lative profits are an essential factor in the 
development of industry; that they 
speed up industry; that it is morally 
defensible to buy an oil lease on a 
gambler’s chance that a nearby well 
will strike oil; that it is all right to buy 


land or natural resources merely for 
speculative purposes, and that such ìs 
not only right but necessary. 

They point out that it has been the 
spirit of adventure which has blazed the 
trail and pioneered the way through 
the forests and across the prairies, and 
converted our nation from a vast store- 
house of unused resources to the world’s 
workshop within less than a hundred 
years. l , 

All glory to the hardy pioneer. With 
him who hews his way through the 
wilderness we have no quarrel. He 
is a producer. But for that horde of 
adventurers who camp upon his trail 
and seek to profit by his sacrifice we 
have no word of commendation. 


HE moral law which underlies all 

business is that he only is entitled 
to a profit who produces, and that the 
product is the proper measure of re- 
ward. 

He who takes more than he produces 
has destroyed the equilibrium of the 
law of compensation. But this law 
will not be cheated nor violated with 
impunity. He who pays not for his 
income by the sweat of his brow, 
must sooner or later pay therefor by the 
sweat of his conscience. ; 

We pay for our fortune either by 
hard labor and frugal savings before 
it arrives; or we pay by wasted days and 
sleepless nights after it arrives. _ 

Happy is he who pays the full price 
of his fortune before he receives it. 
Then can he look the world in the face 
and feel all the thrill of worthy accom- 
plishment. The easiest and only satisfy- 
ing wealth is that which is earned by 
honest, productive labor. The man 
who scorns the law of service and takes 
more than his product warrants, 1S 
ethically akin to the porch climber or 
the highwayman; only the latter dis- 
plays a higher degree of physical cour- 
age. Ai bollom sound business and 
sound morals are one. ; 

Speculation in natural resources 1s 
accomplishing their devastation. In- 
dustry will grow soundly without spurs 
or narcotics. Our government will some 


. day wake up to the fact that our natural 


resources are being consumed far out 
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of proportion to our normal needs. 
This generation is not so important 
that it should use all the oil, all the wood, 
all the coal, and leave future generations 
to shift as best they can. It is our duty 
to transmit a greater heritage than we 
have received. 


HE basic industries are not sufficient 

to sate our greed of gain. Farming 

and transportation and manufacture 

and distribution of those articles neces- 

sary to our physical welfare and mental 

and moral progress might well consume 
all our energies. 

But we are not satisfied with minister- 
ing to the fundamental needs of men. 
We must invent some new allurement 
or contrivance, be it ever so worthless, 
to wheedle and coax the dollars from 
men’s pockets. What matters it wheth- 
er the article be useless or indeed harm- 
ful if only it will sell? And so a large 
percentage of our workers are engaged 
in making and repairing fifth wheels in 
our industrial machine. This dearth of 
farmers, this mad rush to our cities, 
this cry of alarm that the necessities of 
living should come so high, and this 
eternal problem of poverty, are largely 
occasioned by the alluring profits from 
non-basic industries. 

Let every .man test the dollars in his 
po:ket and ask them whether they 
came from an honest dollar’s worth of 
honest service. If they came by luck 
or chance, they are gambler’s dollars. 
If they came by an ignoble appeal to the 
ignorance or baser instincts of men, they 
are filthy dollars. In either event they 
are contaminating to the finer instincts 
of men. 


Sue day we will learn that it is 
just as unhealthy to grow rich 
quickly as it is to grow to manhood’s 
stature without undergoing the rigorous 
exercises and experiences of youth and 
adolescence. The cottonwood may grow 
more quickly than the oak; but will it 
stand the storms of life as bravely? 

There is something morally disinte- 
grating about unearned profit; and any 
gain at the expense of man’s finer sense 
of honor is won at too dear a cost. 

No profit which is not founded upon 


and measured by service is worth the 
having. It is an immoral, godless gain. 
Have you never seen a man whose sole 
claim to fine clothes and a palatial home 
was the fact that he or his forbear “‘hit 
it lucky” on some venture in natural 
resources or in the production of some 
vice-begetting article? 

Give them credit for taking a chance 
if you will, for foresight in anticipating 
men’s desires, for having nerve, for 
risking all on a.single thread. But 
pray, what have they created? Did 
they add one acre to the land, one tree 
to the forest, one ton of coal or barrel 
of oil to nature’ s hidden treasure, 
or one aid to man’s equipment in the 
long, hard struggle of virtue against 
vice? 


NTIL they can be shown to have 

done so, they deserve nothing of 
their fellowmen. Let them be judged 
and paid by their fruits. Our laws have 
allowed men to stand at the crossroads 
of life and levy their toll, after the 
manner of the robber barons of the 
middle ages. But our laws are still 
imperfect, and we are far removed from 
that Golden Age for which we were 
taught to pray—“Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

We are going through the birth pangs 
of a new industrial era. 

With a sobered sense of industrial 
expansion we are looking forward. 

Let our lesson be well learned. Let 
us scan ourselves closely and find out 
whether our feet are planted upon solid 
rock; whether we are engaged in a busi- 
ness which contributes a fundamental 
human necessity, and let us not deceive 
ourselves for ‘the necessities of life are 
relatively few, and modern business has 
ramified far outside the field, and lastly, 
whether our business is organized solidly 
not speculatively, nor alluring, as into 
a spider’s web, the unwary investor, but 
for that growth which is solid and sure 
and which will withstand the disasters 
of chance and unfavoring circumstance. 


ET a man find his business and stick 
to it, making himself a master in 
his field and able always to look the 
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world squarely in the face and say: 
“For all that I have received at your 
hand I have contributed a service of 
equal measure. Mine has been an 
honest product, efficiently produced and 
reasonably sold.” 

Such a man has builded his house 
upon a rock, and though the winds may 
blow and the rains beat upon it, it shall 
fall not, for it is founded upon the rock 
of honest service. 

Granted that he will not get the 
speculator’s reward; he shall also escape 
the disaster. The dice-player’s thrill 
at winning a million on the chance of a 
single throw will never be his; nor the 
moral downfall which accompanies it. 
The chance of the market may not make 
him a rich man over night, as it should 
not; but he will have that supreme and 
only worthy satisfaction in life, the satis- 
faction of having helped his fellows and 
of having gained that sure and stead- 
fast reward which comes through serv- 
ice. 


Bear With Me 


Bear with me, my friend and brother, 
I am lending all my might, 

In the intervals allowed me—~ 
To be constant to the right! 


I’m not always girt with reason— 
I have passions strong—I know, 
I’m not always truly trying— 
I can’t reap unless I sow! 


Now these intervals I mention, 
Seem to interfere with “play” — 
Time and conscience count but little, 
When the tempter wants his way! 


Yet, I ask—with all these foibles, 
Save the good I’d have you see, 

Take it from the chaff of failure— 
Weigh it well—in charity! 


While we beg for mercy—ever, 
There is just another side— 

So we’ll aid—assist a brother, 
For he’s also being tried! 


—Denman S. Wagstaff 


The habit of hurrying, so common in our work-a-day ue the feeling most of us have that we cannot 


take time to cultivate the beautiful things of life, is responsi 
In our haste to board a street car or make a train, we eo often ignore 


the finer perceptions and valuations. 
the amenities of life—sligh 


ing a friend.— Marden. 


What Is Real Efficiency? 
By Louis D. Brandeis 
Associate Judge, U. S. Supreme Court 
T^ discussing the efficiency of labor a 
construction altogether too narrow 


has been given by some to the term 
“labor!” 


The labor to be made more effective 
is that of the managers and high-salaried 
officials quite as much as that of the 
wage-earners. Indeed, the increased 
efficiency of the wage earner is not 
possible until the heavy demands which 
scientific management makes upon those 
controlling and directing the business, 
including superintendents and foremen, 
are fully met. 

Increased efficiency must begin with 
those higher up. This is the essence of 
scientific management!—(‘“‘Business—a 
Profession,” Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston.) 


t the finer relations, slur the dee 
of them enha, and boarding a car looms bigger on our 


le for an amazing amount of callousness in 


meaninge—that eventually we lose sight 
y horizon than greeting a brother, or cheer- 


The Moment 


HIS life of ours is a continual search- 
ing after harmony; a seeking to 
identify something that is lost. 

We search and search from the cradle 
to the grave after happiness—which 1s 
harmony. 

We strive after gold in the hope that 
it will bring it to us. 

We strive after power. 

We strive after success. 

We strive after fame. 

We strive after love. 

We go on and on till there comes to 
us the long sleep that we call death. 

And who is to say that there are not 
times when we find that for which we 
seek? 

Who is to say that there are not in all 
our lives magical and wonderful and 
beautiful moments? —Bart Kennedy 
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Psychology and Salesmanship 
Study of this Science Brings New Forces to Bear Upon 
Business Problems 
By Dr. Frazer Hood | 


Professor of Psychology at Davidson College, South Carolina 


S a scientist, I find the psychology 
A of the sale one of the most in- 
+ -™ teresting mental processes that 
I am called upon to study, affording 
me not only a keen enjoyment, but also 
giving me one of the clearest insights 
into the principles and laws of human 
behavior. The sale 
runs through the 
whole gamut of 
mental process. If 
then the study of 
selling is so fascinat- 
ing to me as a psy- 
chologist, one in- 
terested in studying 
the facts and laws 
of behavior, how 
much more gripping 
upon your interest 
ought the study to 
be, you who have 
such a_ practical 
concern, with the success which follows 
your application of the laws and prin- 
ciples. 


Whatever may have been true of the 
older psychology, modern psychology 
is not constructed by the armchair 
method. Modern psychology has gath- 
ered its facts from the first hand study 
of actual behavior. We study, for in- 
stance, a successful salesman at work 
and note how he goes about it. Then 
we do the same with hundreds of others. 
By this means we collect a vast number 
of facts. We add to them other facts 
which we have gotten from our labor- 
atory experiments of the behavior of 
an individual in the presence of certain 
stimuli. But mere facts do not consti- 
tute a science. Facts must be carefully 
compared, classified and generalized. 
Similarities must be discovered and 
over against these discovered similari- 
ties we must set discovered differences. 


in this country. 


of psychological 


of major. 


pE: FRAZER HOOD is a scientist 

who stands ai the head of the 
students and teachers of psychology 
He holds the chair 
of psychology in Davidson College 


and during the war was in charge 


investigations for 
the War Department with the rank 
When he writes of psy- 
chology as applied to practical busi- 
iness, he speaks with authority. 


LL successful salesmen employ 

psychological principles in their 
work, or else they would not be success- 
ful. But very many men in the selling 
game do not employ psychological 
principles and their achievement is 
circumscribed and limited thereby. Per- 
haps neither the suc- 
cessful nor the un- 
successful could tell 
you why he did 
thus and so, or did 
not do such and 
such. How many 
successful salesmen 
have you ever heard 
of who could tell 
the other fellow how 
to do it? 

Only recently in 
Chicago I heard 
one of the largest 
life insurance writers 
in the city speak to other life insurance 
men on the subject, “How to Write 
the Business.” While we were all 
entertained, I wager not a man there 
could tell you how this big producer 
said he wrote his big business. 

So the aim of the science of salesman- 
ship is to formulate the laws of human 
behavior and set forth the significant 
facts to the end that the unsuccessful — 
salesman may learn wherein he fails 
to reach his goal, and if the cause is 
not too deep in original nature, profit 
by the diagnosis. And on the other 
hand, since no successful salesman is 
ever so proficient but that he may im- 
prove and by the help of the science of 
salesmanship, he will be able to detect 
his weaknesses more readily. 


ET us analyze the Sale. The psy- 
chological process reveals three 
distinct phases: the Approach; the 
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Selling Talk; and the Close. Each has 
its own problems, although there are 
certain principles applicable to all. 
The problem of the approach is to tap 
an instinctive interest, and by means 
of it find your way into other interests, 
both instinctive and acquired. 

Here you are concerned with the 
psychology of attention and interest. 
The problem of the Sales Talk is funda- 
mentally concerned with developing the 
initial. interests into a particular in- 
terest in your car, leading from interest 
to appreciation and desire by setting 
up positive associations and by removing 
objections. 

Here, therefore, you must under- 
stand something of the law of associa- 
tion and the fact of the impulsive force 
of an idea. The major portion of this 
address will be concerned with this 
aspect of our discussion. And last, the 
problem of the close is to transform 
decision into action. 

Here you must make use of the laws 
of suggestion and imagination, and 
must understand the place of assumption 
and how it is connected with the law 
of ideo-motor activity. In fine, in the 
close you want the man to buy, and 
buying, remain satisfied with his pur- 
chase. | 

The Approach 

EMEMBER that when you seek to 
approach a man on the proposi- 
tion of buying a car, you find that ap- 
proach blocked by three sentinels, an 
Instinct, a Habit, and a Prejudice. You 
must, so to speak, give the password 
and make the countersign, before you 
can pass into, not the mere physical 
presence of your prospective buyer, but 

into his real mental presence. 

The instinct you meet is the impulse 
to be displeased by your very intrusion, 
before he knows, perhaps, what you 
are there for. This is nothing but the 
force of an instinct, the instinct to be 
suspicious of the presence of a stranger. 

Primitive man was so defenseless 
an animal that the stranger must always 
have been a cause for anxiety. ‘‘Lan- 
guage, indeed, bears witness on the point 
for ‘fear’ is etymologically the state of 
mind of the traveler, the ‘farer’ away 


from home; and ‘hostis* which we trans- 
late enemy, originally meant simply 
stranger.” 

So you see how natural it is and why 
nearly every man shows displeasure 
at the approach of a stranger. How 
are you going to get by the sentinel 
successfully? I should answer, “by 
the help of another instinct; the instinct 
of curiosity.” Say something that will 
arouse the instinct of curiosity. He 
will forget the fear instinct and yield 
himself to the impulse of the instinct 
of curiosity. 

Having got by the sentinel instinct, 
you will find yourself challenged by 
the second, sentinel habit. What the 
man was doing when you interrupted 
him was acting in the line of some habit. 
A man’s daily tasks are in larger measure 
carried on from the force of habit than 
from conscientiously reasoning out his 
line of action. 

Well, here, too, a good rule to follow, 
as in getting by the first sentinel, call 
to your aid another habit. Your man 
is accustomed to act from other habits 
than those which are concerned in 
his work. He has formed the habit of 
acting, or at least considering anything 
that seems likely to promote his pros- 
perity or contribute to his pleasure. 

Appeal to some such habit. For 
instance, ‘‘You ought to take more 
exercise,” or “You are interested, are 
you not, in a proposition which 
increase your profits?” 


Overcoming Prejudice 


ND now, you come to the sentinel 
Prejudice. Did you realize that 
nearly every man is prejudiced against 
any one who comes to sell him anything? 
Even men who are professional buyers 
have the feeling, although with salesmen 
they know well it is of not much force 
and soon gives way. In men’s min 
there is a vague but none the less real 
suspicion that to sell them is to ‘put 
something over” on them. This sus- 
icion must be removed, not by reason, 
ecu it never got there that way. 
You must make your manner and 
deportment such that they will substi- 
tute for the prejudice against you 
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prejudice for you. A prejudice is noth- 
ing more than an unreasoned judgment. 
A mere prejudice is neither unnatural 
nor unuseful. We must get this sentinel 
out of our way by the superior strength 
of the prejudice in our favor. So here 
as in the other two cases, our principle 
is the one formulated by the old physi- 
cians “‘Similia, similibus curantur’’— 
like is cured by like. 

In all this you have gotten yourself 
into the man’s mind; by which I mean 
you have tapped his interest and by 
your other moves you have succeeded 
in getting him to give you his attention. 
Interest always insures attention, but 
attention does not always insure interest. 
The function of attention is to stamp 
in the ideas you wish to dominate; ideas 
that are associated with interests, in- 
stinctive, habitual, and educational. 


The Sales Talk 


SSUMING that in the Approach 

you have gotten your prospect’s 
attention through his interests, your 
task in the Sales Talk is through the 
dynamic ideals, to quicken interest 
into appreciation, and appreciation into 
desire so that decision and action follow. 
Here in the Sales Talk is where the 
salesman ought to concentrate his en- 
ergies. 

I believe every interview with a pros- 
pect ought to be a carefully prepared 
interview. Paraphrasing the idea of 
the proverb which advises the sluggard 
to learn from the ant, let me say to 
you: “‘Go to the lawyer, thou salesman, 
consider his ways and be wise,” Just 
as no successful lawyer would dare go 
into court to argue a case without care- 
ful preparation, so ought no salesman 
ever to go to sell a prospect without 
preparation. The success of the lawyer 
is in direct ratio to the intelligence and 
diligence with which he prepares his cases. 


And what is to the point here, that 
preparation consists of more than find- 
ing the law. In jury cases, quite as 
much of his preparation consists in 
finding out all he can about his jury, 
each man’s prejudices, habits of life 
and thought, the ideas that control his 
interests, etc., etc. 


How many of you men are very much 
concerned with knowing your prospects 
as a lawyer is in knowing his jury? And 
yet each of you is in the business of in- 
fluencing men to act in line of your 
interest. 


A Sales Talk to be most successful 
must be standardized. I do not mean, 
of course, that you are to memorize 
something to say and like the book 
agent, speak it off, parrot fashion, on 
every interview. I mean by a standard 
talk that one is built on a standardized 
plan. Know where you are going to 
get on and where you are going to get 
off. Because psychology has made 
clear that so much of human action and 
conduct is standardized: that we stereo- 
type so much we do. Present a certain 
situation and without reasoning or 
scarcely thinking, we react. 


The Science of Salesmanship 

To Science of Salesmanship is 

' possible only upon the hypothesis 
that there is so much uniformity of 
re-action to certain situations among 
men. Hence, you see, you must have 
an understanding of human behavior, 
or, in othergwords, you must know how 
men act under certain conditions and 
in certain situations. The business of 
psychology is to give you this under- 
standing. Psychology finds out the 


-laws of behavior, how certain ideas 


arise in the mind and studies the func- 
tion of ideas in human action. From 
this study, pursued in harmony with 
the best traditions of science, psychology 
has discovered some facts and formu- 
lated some laws which are useful to 
salesmen. One of them is, suggestion 
is superior to argument where action 
is desired. There is, of course, a place 
for argument but it is not as an ante- 
cedent to action. It is useful sometimes 
to prepare the mind for suggestion. 
Action is not the result of being in- 
tellectually convinced. 


Indeed, I think we, as salesmen, 
waste time trying to convince a man. 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” But as a man feels toward an 
object, so acts he. Another great fact 
which psychology has emphasized is the 
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dynamic quality of ideas. Ideas have 
a native inherent impulsive force in 
them. l 

If you think about making certain 
movements, you will find yourself mak- 
ing them. If you think about an injury 
some one has done you, presently you 
will find yourself clinching your fists 
and otherwise making incipient pugna- 
cious movements. As to the idea of 
movement in the antecedent of the 
movement itself, so is the idea of the 
antecedent of buying. You cannot 
have an idea without that idea is felt 
in movement. The idea of an injury 
will set off the instinct of fight. You 
have the idea “spending money” and 
with the prudent man that idea is 
followed with the movement to grip 
his purse a little tighter, but with the 
spendthrift the movement will be rather 
opening his purse. 


As salesmen, try to find out enough 
about your prospect so that you will 
know what ideas in his mind are asso- 
c.ated with buying, and what ideas are 
associated with the opposite action 
to buying. Be diligent in stirring up 
the former, and cautious not to arouse 
the latter. 


Overcoming Instincts 

Poo has taught us a 

great deal about instincts which 
every salesman ought to know. In- 
stincts constitute our original nature. 
They give the drive to our responses. 
I hold up this book and move it to and 
fro. Instantly your eyes follow and your 
interest is tapped. I suggest the idea 
of benefiting your son and daughter, 
and you find yourself going to do that 
very thing. Your tailor is showing you 
cloth and you seem to be unable to 
decide on a pattern. He suggests that 
this pattern has the air of a successful 
business man; and he may suggest that 
so and so, a prominent business man in 
a neighboring city, purchased a suit 
of that goods. If you have not decided, 
you are at least beginning to look upon 
the goods offered with incipient move- 
ments which if unchecked by counter- 
acting ideas, will eventuate in your 
buying. 
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I said an impulse started by an idea 
would result in action along the line of 
that idea unless checked by contrary 
ideas. This is what might be called a 
corrallary from the former law of the 
impulsive nature of an idea. The con- 
trary idea is called an imhibiting idea. 

For instance, “I will not buy as long 
as there are in my mind such ideas as 
“spending money,” “can’t afford it,” 
or ‘‘perhaps something would be better.” 
But, if on the other hand, the salesman 
keeps me entertained with such an idea 
as profit, pleasure, comfort, acting like 
this or that prominent man, then my 
action will be buying. 


Ww" ILE psychology teaches that 
uniformity is a principle in human 
action just as it is in physical action, 
it also reminds the student that this 
uniformity is not absolute. There is 
the principle of individual difference. 
We find this principle in chemical and 
physical action. We know that all 
wood will burn, but there are individual 
differences jin the kindling temperature, 
soft pine, oak, or hickory, etc. But ia 
human behavior, analogous situations 
rovoke surprising uniformity of action. 
uman beings are interested in the 
same thing. Typical situations provoke 
similar responses. It is because of our 
original nature, our instinct, that this 
fact is to be explained. 
As to Objections 
| Fee us pass to a very important 
part of the sales talk, objections. 
Many salesmen really enjoy meeting 
objections to their goods. Others look 
upon their arising with fear and dread. 
One strong argument for standardized 
sales talk, is that it permits you to pre- 
pare for objections in advance. One 
ought to be able to anticipate any ob- 
jections that might be raised. 


Any first class life insurance salesman 
can recite to you every objection that 
has ever been raised against life m- 
surance or against buying it. Many 
life underwriters can go further and 


classify objections into certain great 


groups and can tell with pretty fine 
accuracy what class of objections to 
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expect from certain men. : Objections 
do not reveal individual difference in 
men so much as it shows how stereo- 
typed men are in their objections. 


Furthermore, objections are symp- 
toms, to use a medical term, and should 
be interpreted as evidence of growing 
interest. Sometimes these objections 
are mere excuses. All serious objec- 
tions should be frankly met and if you 
can not answer them, say so frankly. 
To ignore any objection or side step 
it is dangerous. Any objection raised 
can be answered just as any fortification 
can be razed, although in each instance 
it requires some heavy firing. _ 


SYCHOLOGICALLY, an objection 
is an interruption of the impulses 
set going by your sales talk. If the 
objection is objective, i. e., if it refers 
to some perceiyable defect in the goods 
you offer, a clear explanation is the 
best way to get rid of it. Either admit 
the fact, but show that it is not sig- 
nificant, or show that it really does not 
exist. But by far the greater number 
of objections are subjective; by which 
I mean, it is not because one clearly 
sees a defect in the goods, but because 
there exists in the mind of the buyer 
a vague undefined fear that there might 
exist such defect that he raises the ob- 
jection. 
Closing the Sale 
HE third phase of the sale is the 
close. This is often regarded as the 
most difficult part of the sale to handle, 
but if your sales talk has been successful 
the close follows easily, because you have 
constructed it so that psychologically 
it leads into the close. Don’t be dis- 
turbed about missing the “‘psychological 
moment.” There ‘‘ain’t no such ani- 
mal.” There are, however, certain in- 
dications which you ought to learn to 
detect, which suggest to you that the 
time has come to close. But it is not 
fatal to your sales talk, to try to close 
too early. One always has to estimate 
that time. The best salesmen will tell 
you that they often have to make 
several efforts before they finally close 
the deal. 


Avoid negative suggestion. Never 


Haven’t Got Time 


Opportunity tapped at a door 

With a chance for the brother within; 
He rapped till his fingers were sore, 

And muttered: “Come on, let me in. 
Here is something I know you can do, 

Here’s a hill that you can climb.”’ 
But ga ae inside, very quickly 

e 
“Old fellow, I haven’t got time.” 


Opportunity wandered along 
In search of a man who would rise. 
He said to the indolent throng: 
“Here’s a chance for the fellow who 
tries.” 
But each of them said with a smile, 
“I wish I could do it, but I’m 
Very busy today, and I’m sorry to say 
That I really haven’t got time.” 


At last opportunity came 
To P a who was burdened with 


And dias ty now offer the same 
Opportunity that has been theirs. 
Here’s a duty that ought to be done. 
It’sa chance if you’ve got time to take 
it.” 
Said the man with a grin: ‘Come along, 
pass it in! 
I'll either find time or Pll make ìt.” 


Of all the excuses there are 

By which this old world is accursed, 
This “haven’t got time” is by far 

The poorest, the feeblest, the worst. 
A delusion it is, and a snare; 
- If the habit is yours, you should shake 

it, . 

For if-you want to do what is offered to 


: you 
Yov’ll find time to do it, or make it. 
— Detroit Free Press. . 


resent a situation where a choice can 

e made between buying or not buying. 
Increase the urgency for buying rather 
than try to knock out the idea of not 
buying. Be positive. Never knock your 
competitor, because it is both undignified 
and unpsychological. When you knock 
your competitor your stir up and set 
off the instinct of protection and you 
have created a champion for the very 
idea which you want to crush. 
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One Remedy for Unemployment 


Railroads Should be Per 


mitted to Retain Surplus Earnings for 
Dull Periods 


By S. P. Bush 


President Buckeye Steel Castings Co. Colurnbus, Ohio 


S. P. BUSH 


that labor should have steady 

employment. In a recent address 
in Washington, Mr. Herbert Hoover 
dwelt at some length upon the import- 
ance of stabilizing business, and thereby 
stabilizing employment of both labor 
and productive capital. I have been 
greatly interested in this subject for 
a number of years. 


One thought which has occurred to 


l BELIEVE it is vitally important 


In thy dealings with men, be im 
thee. Thrice happy is the man who 


me, and to which I have called the 
attention of government officials, is 
that in the regulation of our railways, 
those great arteries of commerce upon 
which we rely for the distribution of all 
commodities, it should be provided that 
the railways should be permitted to 
retain certain surplus earnings for spe- 
cific purposes, such as for the payment 
of dividends in lean years; to assure 
more even expenditures for maintenance, 
and for the making of non-revenue 
producing improvements from year to 
year for the purpose of reducing costs. 


ARGE and serious unemployment 
of men occurs at frequent intervals 
not only in the railway service, but in 
all basic industries. In many great in- 
dustries it is a fact that plant invest- 
ment and capacity is employed only 
a little over sixty per cent of the time 
on an average. Both seriously impair 
productive power and thus involve 
waste and loss. Overhead expense and 
depreciation go on constantly. The loss 
of trained workers when the volume 
of business declines has got to be paid 
for in the training of new workers when 
the volume increases, with the result 
that losses incurring in one period must 
be made good in another period. Pe- 
riodical unemployment in coal mines 
and similar industries is a menace. 
If these conditions can be studied 
and overcome, and a remedy can be 
found, the stabilizing of industry may be 
finally accomplished. 


tial and just; do unto them as thou wouldst they should do unto 
th sown in his breast the seed of 
fruit and produce thereof shall be Wisdom, Charity and Love. 


kindness and benevolence, for the 
From out the fountains of his warm heart 


shall rise rivers of love, goodness, and power; the streams shall overflow as refreshing watese for the benefit 


of all mankind.—Says a noted Prophet. 


Every man takes care that his neighbor shall not cheat him. But a day comes when he begins to care 


that he does not cheat his neighbor; then all goes well. 


the sun.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


He has changed his market cart into a chariot of 


In moments of supreme test, remember that what others dare, you can dare.—Sheldon. 
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Race Development Depends 
Upon Service 


Man, by the Basic Law of His Nature, is Compelled to 
Work for Posterity 


By Robert B. Wolf 
Head of the R. B. Wolf Company, New York 


(A digest by Mr. Wolf of an article by M. Polakov, discussing “The Principle of Industrial Philosophy,” and an analysis 
of the Views of Count Alfred Korzybski, the great Polish engineer.) 


MWY UNDERSTANDING of the 

M substance of Mr. P»lakov’s pa- 

per is that he urges a recogni- 

tion of man as essen tially differeat from 

the animal because of his power to use 
time consciously. 

He po’nts out that this is the funda- 
mental thesis of Francis Bacon, as ex- 
pressed in his Novum Organum, from 
which he quotes the following: 


“For truth is rightly named the daugh- 
ter of dime, not of authority.” 
+ $ $ 
“We must not only search for, and 
procure a greater number of experi- 
ments, but also introduce a completely 
different method, order, and progress of 
continuing and promoting existence. 
For vague and arbitrary experience is 
mere groping in the dark, and rather 
astonishes than instructs. But when 
experience shall proceed regularly and 
uninterruptedly by a determined rule, 
we may entertain better hopes of the 
sciences.” 
+ $ e 
“We cannot, however, approve of any 
mode of discovery without writing, 
and when that comes into more general 
use, we may have further hopes.” 
+ B + 


This faculty of recording past events 
as a guide to future actions is what Mr. 
Polakov claims to be the secret of the 
success of Mr. H. L. Gantt’s method of 
recording po progress by the chart 
method. These graphical charts make 
it possible for those in charge to be con- 
scious of a greater portion of the pasi 
in the present than is the case with the 
old historical or descriptive methods, 
and it is because of this greater con- 
sciousness of past events that the future 
can be more definitely predetermined— 
this, of course, results in a maximum of 


production with a minimum outlay of 
lime. This concept, according to Mr. 
Polakov, was more specifically indicated 
by the Polish Engineer, Alfred Korzyb- 
ski, who brings out, for the first time, 
the outstanding difference between the 
three kingdoms of the organic world— 
the vegetable, the animal, and the hu- 
man. 


T HAS been my privilege to review 

Count Korzybski’s book and in 
order to intelligently discuss Mr. Pola- 
kov’s paper it will be necessary for me 
to briefly explain Korzybski’s expres- 
sion “binding time,’ to which Mr. 
Polakov makes frequent reference. This 
book, first entitled by Korzybski “‘The 
Manhood of Humanity and Its Uni- 
versal Language,” has been described 
by Prof. Keyser, head of the mathe- 
matical department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, as “the biggest thing, in its 
fundamental conception, that our ex- 
traordinary times have evoked.” 


Korzybski, who had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the destructive effects 
of commercial competition in Europe, 
concluded that man must have a wrong 
conception of the reason for his exis- 
tence. The human standards seemed to 
be but little above the animal stand- 
ards and “survival of the fittest” natur- 
ally resulted. It was in the hope that 
he could find a fundamental distinction 
between the various classes of life that 
he began his researches by studying 
the accumulated records of the past. 


He first turned his attention to the 
lowest form of organic life—the vege- 
table, and very soon found its main 
function to be the storing. up of solar 
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energy. The vegetable organism, which 
does not move about, but is attached 
to the earth, draws up through its roots 
the inorganic chemical substances from 
the earth and forms them into a cell in 
which the energy of the sun is confined. 
He, therefore, concluded that the func- 
tion of the vegetable class of life is to 
“bind solar energy.” Coal, for instance, 
is of vegetable origin and in burning it 
we release sun power. 


E NEXT directed his attention 

to the records of animal life and 
at once noted that the outstanding thing 
which distinguished it from the vege- 
table is its freedom to move about in 
space. The animal is more concerned 
with giving out energy than with storing 
up energy; in fact it can be likened 
to a ‘‘fire-arm’’ by means of which vege- 
table energy is exploded. 

As all life proceeds by multiplication, 
i. e., geometrical progression, each 
species of animal life was soon in con- 
flict with every other species. 

This animal characteristic of move- 
ment in space and occupation of space 
resulted, of course, in a struggle for self 
preservation. This was especially true 
in an environment which stimulated 
rapid reproduction of the species. Dar- 
‘win observed this when he enunciated 
the principle of the ‘“‘survival of the 
fittest’ —no two physical bodies can 
occupy the same space at the same 
time. 

These observations led Korzybski 
to his second generalization, namely, 
because of this fundamental faculty 
of movement in space, the animal was 
destined to increase its power of move- 
ment by its occupation of more space. 
The animal, he therefore concluded, was 
a “binding space” class of life. 

Having concluded that the function 
of the vegetable was to “bind energy” 
and the animal to “bind space,” he next 
turned his attention to the records of 
human activities. He soon realized that 
the outstanding characteristic which 
distinguishes the human being from 
the animal is its capacity to record past 
experience, to make them available 
for future generations. 


A THE world’s great religions 
were based upon the recorded 
teachings of the founders. 

Our whole system of law is based upon 
past precedents recorded in our court 
proceedings and modern science is pri- 
marily an accurate history of the re- 
sults of past happenings in the organic 
and inorganic worlds. 

It is this recording of events in time 
which is a distinctly human faculty, 
and through it man alonə becomes con- 
scious of the operation of the principle 
of causation, for without this power 
of recalling past events man could not 
have come to a realization of the abso- 
lute unchangeableness of natural law. 

This faculty of holding or fixing past 
events, to make the knowledge of them a 
source of power for future generations, is 
what Korzybski calls “binding time.” 
His third generalization, is that man is, 
therefore, a “‘binding time” class of life. 
The natural effect of this is that each 
succeeding generation of mankind is able 
to begin approximately where the pre- 
ceding one left off, whereas in the animal 
world each succeeding generation is 
obliged to begin practically where the 
preceding one began. 7 

The far-reaching effects of this new 
realization of human life is expressed by 
Korzybski in his conception of what 
human competition should be, namely, 
compelilion in time—‘‘Survival of the 
fittest’’—-yes; but in time, not in space. 
It is, he maintains, the application of 
“space binding,” animal standards to 
the human being which is responsible 
for “man’s inhumanity to man.” 


The world war was the logical result of 
animal emotions controlling the terrific 
power released by the human intellect. 


AN, THEREFORE, by the basic 
M law of his nature, is compelled to 
work for posterity. The animal is con- 
scious of only one dimension of time, 
the present—man alone consciously uses 
all three: past, present and future. 

This is why real education, by means 
of the true presentation of the facts of 
the past, is the only sure cure for wars; 
also why humanity must resist any dog- 
matic attempt to keep the individual in 
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ignorance. Safety lies only in a true 
evaluation of the past, in order that 
present humanity can consciously create 
a future which will be in harmony with 
the universal creative purpose. 


My intense interest in the subject 
matter of Mr. Polakov’s paper is the 
amount of light that this concept of man 
as a “time binding” class of life throws 
" upon my own past experiences. 


Men invariably put forth their best 
efforts when furnished with continuous 
records of past performances. In all 
such records the individual competes -with 
his own past and with the past perfor- 
mances of others. 

This is the secret of the baseball 
player’s interest in the batting average, 
for it is only the animal, who lives in the 
present, who competes with the present. 
Present competition is “‘space’’ compe- 
tition, and, therefore, destructive. 


NTELLIGENT effort is creatioa and 
as no such self expression can be 
obtained without some degree, at least, 
of conscious use of past experience, it 
follows that this conscious use of time is 
the very essence of creation. 

It requires time to create a universe, 
a garden or an automobile, and the pro- 
duction records of Gantt show clearly 
that it is only an efficient use of time 
S makes greatest productivity possi- 

e. 

Gantt’s conclusion that the Golden 
Rule is the most practical doctrine upon 
which to conduct business, makes an 
intellectual as well as. an emotional 
appeal, looked at from the point of view 
of man as a ‘“‘binding time” class of life, 
for it is only when every man does to 
every other man what he would have all 
men do to him that the human race 
can make its greatest progress in the 
future. 

Judged by the same standard, that 
other great Christian injunction “Tt is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” 
which the so-called “‘practical’’ business 
man calls Utopian, is recognized to be 
the only practical guide to human life. 

Getting is ‘space binding” and, there- 
fore, animal. Sooner or later our accu- 
mulations will conflict with the accumu- 


lations of others and a physical conflict 
is inevitable. 

We must cease our efforts to possess 
things and make giving, which means 
rendering service, our main object in life. 
It is only in this way that the human 
race can attain to a maximum of creative 
power. The possession of this power, 
of course, insures an abundance of all 
“things” needed. 

Power, as the engineer well knows, 
is always limited by time. 

The power to create is spiritual. 

To work in harmony with the creator 
one must understand the value of time 
and consciously use it to advance the 
welfare of the human race. 


A Fable 


HIS little fable, as usual, contains 
a moral for such as seek truth and 
good advice therein. 

Once upon a time, there were two 
motorists. Let us call them U. R. Blue 
and I. M. Prosperous. 

This is the way they ran the cars of 
which they were in charge. 

“Blue” stepped on his accelerator 
going down hill and removed three 
spark connections driving up. Naturally 
he stalled on grades and was always 
changing gears. 

“ Prosperous,’ was different. He 
coasted down with motor in gear, ready 
to take the next hill with all six gaining 

ower. The calamities encountered 
y Blue disturbed him not. 

They became advertisers. 

- Blue stepped on his accelerator when 
overloaded with busines. Fine. Then 
came the up-grade—slackening orders. 
Instead of accelerating, he took off 
three wires—cut advertising campaign 
by half—and there he stalled, a failure, 
Blue. 

But again, Prosperous was different, 
He coasted down, engine in gear—ad- 
vertising but not cutting half his ap- 
propriation on the up-grade. No wires 
removed from his motor—not Mr. 
Prosperous. Instead, he stepped on 
his campaign and continued on the rosy 
pathway of continuous business, Pros- 
perous. 

And some call it luck. 
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Sympathy 
By Nan Terrell Reed 
Don’t say to the fellow who’s down and out; 
“Forget your troubles! Cheer up, old scout!” 
But give him a wholesome, friendly hand, 
And say, “I’m sorry—I understand.” 


The saddest thing in life, maybe, 

Will happen—who knows—to you or me, 
And it won’t be in us to calmly smile 
Or put it aside for a little while. 


So cheer him over the roughest spol | 
With sympathy, for he needs a lot. 
For many a heart that’s tried and broken 
Longs for a word thal is never spoken. 


It is fine lo know, al the close of day, 

That you helped some one ina human way. 
So give him a wholesome, friendly hand, 
And say, “I’m sorry—I understand.” 


Determination 
OT infrequently there stands be- 
tween failure and success an extra 
effort backed by a determination to 
‘finish a job in the face of all obstacles. 
Often a task undertaken with enthu- 
siasm becomes mere drudgery, before it 
is finished, as a result of the many un- 
expected obstacles encountered and one 
feels inclined either to give it up or rush 
it through. It is just before this final 
decision is hastily arrived at that there 
comes the test which determines whether 

one wishes to succeed. 

An extra effort, a forcing of one’s will 
to concentrate upon and finish com- 
letely the task in hand, is required. 
here can be no success without this 
determination to apply the extra effort 
in those times when it seems easier to 

give up.—Thomas E. Wilson. 


A Good Plan 


“If you see a good fellow ahead of the 
crowd, 
A leader of men, marching fearless 
and proud, 
And you know of a story if uttered 
aloud 
Would cause his proud head, to, in 
sorrow, be bowed, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it.” 
—[Anonymous. 


’ 


Business 
Psychology 


—By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


A brief but comprehensive work on the 
operations and cultivation of the human 
mind in and for business. Written in clear, 
simple language, free from technicalities, 
and brought down to the practical, every- 
day affairs of your business. 


Mr. Knowlson is, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, acknowledged as authority in 
this field. He throws the light of science 
on such subjects as Mental Forces, Con- 
centration, Imagination, Originality, Mem- 
ory, Will Power, Mental Hygiene, and 
Business Ethics. 


Handsomely Cloth Bound 
215 Pages 
Price 2.10 postpaid. 
Address—Book Department 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 


HERE'S A BOOK EVERY SALESMAN NEEDS ' 
sien se i a 


Ginger Talks 


By W. C. HOLMAN 


A stimulating collection of ideas and pointers | 
on the art of selling; explaining how to make | 
approaches, how to secure attention, how to 
got and retain trade. These are the verbatim | 
‘selling talks” of the director of the selling | 
organization of one of the largest concerns in 
the country to their 1,000 salesmen—the coach- 
ing, the instruction, the very selling pointers 
that built up through their salesmen a ess | 
of nearly two million dollars a month. | 


The book affords a mental stimulus to the worker | 
quite similar to the physical exhilaration which came | 
to ui m boys when we ate a slice of mother's “ginger | 
b = very sentence carries a “punch.” . B. 
Fouler, Executice Manager, The Spirella Co., Inc., 
Niagara Falls, U. 8. A. . 

ear ago we purchased several h 
inger Talks” for our men. 


Attractively bound in cloth. Price, $2.10, | 
postpaid. 

Address: Book Department, THE BUSINESS | 
PHILOSOPHER, Memphis, Tenn. | 
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Cause, Effect and Remedy 


Teaching Dignity of Labor to Younger Generation Would 
Revolutionize Conditions 


By George R. James 
President, The Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Digest of an address before a Meeting of the Bureau of Farm Development 


HE existing fi- 
nancial de- 
pression in the 
South is an effect 
and it would be use- 
less to discuss or 
suggest a remedy 
without full and 
careful considera- 
tion of the causes 
which produced 
present results. 
Obviously the 
average man would | 
say that the present situation was due 
to the fall in the price of cotton, and 
certainly that would be the answer if 
we were looking only upon the im- 
mediate present. 


The price of cotton, like the value of 
everything else, is determinable by the 
ultimate application of the law of supply 
and demand. The fact is there is more 
cotton in the markets of the world 
today than the said markets can, for 
various reasons, absorb. 


The troubles of the South hark back 
to a far more important cause than 
the price of cotton or the available sup- 
ply or demand for the staple. 

Every business 
man, or for that 
matter everyone 
with ordinary intel- 
ligence, should real- 
ize that the success 
of any industrial en- 
terprise rests pri- 
marily upon efficien- 
cy and economy in 
conducting such a 
business. I have no 
hesitancy in saying 
that the production 


out the world war.) 


hał racks. 


think, 
can sum up the remedy for our finan- 
cial difficullies in just 10 words—use 
intelligence; eliminate waste; encour- 
age thrift—and go lo work.” 


{This article by Mr. James is a digest 
of an address which he delivered a few days 
ago before the Farm Development Bureau 
of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce. He 
spoke primarily of conditions in the Memphis 
trade territory, but his general conclusions 
are applicable to any section of the country. 
Mr. James is president of a great wholesale 
drygoods company, is a banker, interested 
in various manufacturing enterprises and 
was chairman of an important sub-com- 
mitlee of the War Industries Board through- 


MR. JAMES SAYS: 

“The time has come to use our 
heads for something more than mere 
There are just three 
things the human brain can do— 
imagine and remember. 


of cotton as an in- 
dustry is the most 
thoroughly unor- 
ganized, wasteful 
and extravagant 
line of human en- 
deavor on the face 
of the earth. 

It is hard to be- 
lieve, without some 
thinking, that the 
average cotton pro- 
ducer, who at the 
high price of cotton 
prevailing during the year 1918 only 
received approximately $300 for his 
year’s work, is the most extravagant 
and wasteful person in the world; but 
nevertheless such is an absolute, al- 
though deplorable fact. 


E can no longer sit idly by and 

ignore the fact that “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” The time has come, 
too, when we must no longer ignore the 
first commandment ever given to man- 
kind— ‘‘ Replenish the earth.” We 
must no longer ignore the command- 
ment which says “Six days shalt thou 
labor,” which undoubtedly means 
just what it says, because elsewhere in 
the Good Book we 
find “In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” 

Our educational 
institutions must be 
changed so that the 
I boys and girls 
will be no longer 
educated to believe 
that it is a disgrace 
to work and that 
education is furn- 
ished for the sole pur- 


cee a a 
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pose of enabling people to “get by” 
without physical effort, but by exploit- 
ing their poorer and more unfortunate 
neighbors who are denied the privilege 
of an education. 


Our future depends upon the develop- 
ment of the boys and girls of present and 
future generations. I have no hope 
whatsoever of being able to depend 
upon the mental and physical activities 
of the grown-up people of today. I 
venture to say that unfortunately half 
of our tillable lands are owned or con- 
trolled by people beyond the meridian 
of life—men and women who have prac- 
tically retired from active service and 
are merely sitting around, as George 
Ade says, “listening to their arteries 
get hard.” Just as certain as death, 
time will change these conditions. The 
lands were put here for the benefit of 
humanity and the men or women who 
own the land, or who, under the pres- 
ent system of government, think they 
do, had better realize that with their 
ownership goes the responsibility of 
seeing that the lands they control 
are serviceable to mankind and that 
they will remain so to future genera- 
tions. Failing in this, they certainly 
will be entitled to very little sympathy 
when the ownership shall have passed 
from them. | 


| Fe me say further that the re- 
sponsibility for applying the remedy 
to cure financial difficulties of the Mem- 
phis trade territory does not rest alone 
with the farmer and with the land 
owner. The merchants and bankers, 


and in fact all others who live within: 


the territory, must assume and carry 
their share of the burden. | 


‘The merchant must justify his exist- 


ence by rendering real service, and I 
may say that the towns must justify 


their existence by being of real service 
to the wealth producers of their re- 
spective communities. 


One factor of the service which is re- 
quired is the matter of providing mar- 
kets for the surplus productions of the 
farm, such markets to be conducted on 
a fair and square basis. A failure to 
provide such markets undoubtedly 
means the ultimate elimination of the 
towns and of the merchants thus failing 
in their obligations. 


HE banker owes it to his community 

to educate his customers in the 
constructive use of credit. Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., to whom the South owes an 
unending debt of gratitude for his 
efforts toward getting the administration 
to revive the activities of the war 
finance corporation in the present finan- 
cial emergency, is authority for the 
statement that credit is like some drugs 
(narcotics, particularly) in that in the 
time of an emergency, and used under 
the direction of those who realize its 
danger as well as benefits, it is the most 
soothing, helpful and beneficial inven- 
tion of mankind; but credit, like drugs, 
in the hands of those who do not under- 
stand its use may prove most harmful 
and the habitual user of credit, as the 
habitual user of drugs, will land in the 
gutter amid the squalor and misery 
of utmost: poverty. 


The time has come to use our heads 
for something more than mere hatracks. 
There are just three things the human 
brain can do—think, imagine and re- 
member: Let us try using all three of 
these faculties for a while. 


I think I can sum up the remedy for 
the financial difficulties of the Memphis 
trade territory in just ten words—Use 
intelligence; eliminate waste; encourage 
thrift and go to work! | 


Even more serious is the rapidly growing number of substandard teachers. More than half the teachers 


of the nation—350, 


being understood to mean the minimum standard that p 
two years of professional training beyond the four-year 


y 
Education of the United States. 


000—are not prepared on any reasonable basis for the work of reg op a reasonable basis 


mmunities have long insisted upon 
“chool couree.--Gaye the Commissioner of 


Emerson loved the good more than he abhorred evil. Carlyle abhorred evil more than he loved the 
If you should by chance find anything in this publication you do not especially like, it ts not at all ol ge 
focus your memory on that, to the exclusion of all else. 
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The Only Keys to Success 


Industry, Thrift and Initiative, Backed by Good Reading 
and Study, Will Open Opportunity’s Doors 


By I. H. Sayman 


verse trade conditions, or other 

business depressions, are only a 
reality to the extent of our own con- 
victions. They are conditions brought 
about by pessimistic ideas held so 
persistently before the minds of the 
optimist, that his 
mind becomes im- 
pregnated with the 
disease and he for- N 
gets for the moment 
that he is all power- 
ful and can change 


T difficulties of the present ad- 


conditions. 
There is a na- 
tion-wide business 


the present 


depression now, but and their remedy. 


I think that it is 
largely brought by 
the masses, because 
they do not understand the laws of 
compensation. 

They try to get more than they give. 

When we work contrary to the laws 
of nature, the penalty must be paid. 
Nature never remits a penalty, nor 
does she ever fail to air 

If we obey the scientific l of 
service, we must succeed and prosper. 

What we need is education. The 
educators are far too few to reach the 
masses. As long as capital tries to grab, 
grab, grab, and labor does the same, 
there is not any possibility of adjust- 
ment. 


Who is to take up the burden of ad- 
justing the difficulty? 

The task is too great for any one man, 
or any one institution, that treats on 
this one subject, to handle. It must 
be done through our public schools and 
by get-together meetings of the warring 
factions. ‘Capital and Labor.” 

Each individual must help. 

Every reader of this valuable mag- 
azine can help. 


ihis article, 

who is one of the leading real 
esiale developers of Baltimore, Md., 
and who has written numerous book- 


lets upon the Principle of Service, 
gets right down to hard pan and gives 
his views of some of the causes of 


business condilions— 


If we wish to help our fellow-men, 
the first thing that we must do is to 
get ourselves in a position to under- 
stand the principles which we wish to 
teach, to live those principles, to prac- 
tice them and by our profits, show that 
we are right. 

NE great trou- 
ble is waste of 
valuable time and 
the ignorance of the 
average man of how 
he could use one or 
two hours more a 
day for self-improve- 
ment. 

I know that there 
is not a single read- 
er of this magazine 
who could not in- 
duce a dozen of his 
employes or friends to subscribe to this 
magazine or to educational books along 
this line. 

Many shirk this responsibility of 
study. These shirkers are now paying 
the penalty of nature’s law for not 
having tried to help the other fellow to 
lift himsel up out of the rut, in which 
the masses travel. 

The Bu8iness PHILOSOPHER could 
help a great deal, if they would publish a 
list of good books, which would help 
men to be men. 

I am not being paid to write this 
article and I am not writing for idle 
pastime. I am writing to get more 
people to join me in the great work of 
a uplift of man. 

a ing to tell you how I do it. 

The aw of Service is the only law 

that brings profit. 


You, Mr. Merchant, are udang 
a service to your customer, when you 
sell him a pound of nails and offer him a 
good hammer to drive them with. 
When you sell him a knife, suggest a 


Mr. Sayman, 
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good stone to sharpen it with. Take 
the name and address of every pur- 
chaser and on special holidays call his 
attention to your line of goods with a 
personal letter. Send out attractive 
cards to them and watch the effect. 
No matter what business you are in, 
you can increase it, providing you have 
an earnest desire to render service. 


VERY intelligent business man 
knows that people are willing to pay 
for service. According to Mr. Sheldon’s 
teachings, “He profits most who serves 
best.” As soon as you can get your 
business or your work in such a shape 
that you have created a demand through 
service, then you have the people hunt- 
ing for you. 

College education is not necessary, 
but the knowledge of English as it is 
taught in the public schools, is an ab- 
solute necessity and must be followed 
up by reading such literature, as you 
now hold in your hand. 

These magazines and books develop 
intelligence that one may apply for the 
benefit of humanity. 

If every one or even seventy-five per 
cent of the general populace had this 
desire for service, we would not have 
hard times or business depressions. 
We have the same amount of money in 
the world that was here six months 
ago. 

Intelligence may be misapplied and 
still bring large results. Take the case 
of Ponzi. He was quite a wonder on 
int. lligence, but it was applied con- 
trary to nature’s laws. He took more 
than he gave. 

In my opinion we must apply our 
intelligence for the greatest benefit 
toward our fellow-man, if we wish to 
banish hard times. 


OW to do it yourself, is the ques- 

tion. There is only one way, 
co-operation. If you have no one to co- 
operate with in business, co-operate 
with your wife. Read magazines like 
this one and those books advertised in 
these pages, or write to me and I will 
mail you my publications free of charge. 
I will be glad to answer your inquiries 
and tell you how. I have not any ax 


to grind; I want to vagy aah help your- 
self. If you cannot find the time to 
read, and do not want to spend the 
price of a course like Sheldon’s, you 
cannot succeed. There is no use try- 
ing. 

It is true, that there are many who 
are successful, without reading. The 
people who are, unconsciously comply 
with the laws of compensation and try 
to put all they can into their work. Let 
the taking out or the getting back take 
care of itself. If you sow seeds and keep 
the weeds out, the crops are most 
likely to grow all right. 

Reading develops men who have 
made a study of the science of business 
building. It can and will help you. 

If we could introduce a series of books 
edited by Mr. A. F. Sheldon or Dr. 0. 
S. Marden, into all our public schools, 
the next generation would have less 
need for police, prisons, labor unions 
or any other form of coercion. | 

They would learn that it is easier to 
do right than wrong and vastly more 
profitable. 

The man who lies or cheats in business 
is a fool and is throwing money away. 


GNORANCE means poverty. In- 

telligence means wealth. 

By the term ignorance, I do not 
mean a lack of education. 

I have had college graduates m my 
employ, who had not any initiative. 
They were actually dumb. You will 
find the average one will have to be 
told what to do, how to do it, and when 
to do it. 

Most people have some intelligence, 
but do not know how or where to apply 
it; therefore we need education along 
the line of developing initiative and a 
willingness to apply it for the greatest 
benefit to humanity. 

A fine example of this sort of a man 1s 
our late Andrew Carnegie. He did not 
stop to ask- if he should do a certain 
work, when he saw that it was to be 
done. He did not say, “Oh! to h— 
with that; that is not my work,” “I 
don’t know how,” or “It is quitting 
time.” He did work regardless of extra 

ay. 

He wanted to work and learn, and as 
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in his case, the rewards were taken care 
of by nature’s laws of compensation. 

Many times we get discouraged, be- 
cause we do not even know the laws of 
compensation. 

This occurred to me in 1914, when 
many were out of work. Those working 
would not buy land. I was told that in 
Akron and Canton, Ohio, things were 
booming in my business. 

I immediately went to those places 
and found that conditions were such 
as were stated. Regardless of all the 
land to be sold, I could not find a de- 
sirable tract to buy. I found that land 
for seven or eight miles around these 
cities was being sold by the square foot. 
There were no improvements of any 
. sort on the lots laid off. Each of these 
lots were bringing seven and eight hun- 
dred dollars, while I had been trying 
to sell the same size lot in and around 
Baltimore for three and four hundred 
dollars, with city improvements and on 
a single carfare. 

I came back to Baltimore and did a 
wonderful business. “‘Why?” Condi- 
tions had not changed, but I had. I 
realized that I had a good thing; my 
selling talk rang with enthusiasm; it 
was convincing, contagious; it took the 
starch out of the pessimists. While 
the other real estate developers were 
complaining, I did the business. 

I woke up; that’s all. _ 

So I say to you, wake up. If you feel 
that you can’t wake up, go to some 
European country, where cats are sell- 
ing for food at two dollars each; then 
you will come back and be glad to work 
and eat soup at fifteen cents a pound. 


ON’T wait until Harding gets in, 

Mr. Business Man. Start some- 
thing yourself. That is what the 
president-elect wants you to do and that 
is what you will have to do before con- 
ditions adjust themselves. 


If every one in the United States 
says “Times are hard,” they are. Such 
sayings make it very much harder for 
the handful who say, “Times are all 
right for me.” 

Why, the hard-up kind would play 


their own funeral march. You can’t 


keep the others down. No one can be 
kept down, if they are determined to 
get up in this world. 

You, my dear reader, start the ball 
rolling and keep it going. 

How? you ask. 

Don’t ask questions; use your in- 
itiative. 

Do something. It may be wrong 
but do it anyhow. If you are on the 
oom course, you will not be any worse 
off. 

Clean up; paint up; smile. Be a little 
more willing to please. If you have a 
grouch on, go out in the open air and 
whistle. See a show that will make you 
laugh. Think of the good things in life 
that you should be thankful for. 

Get rid of your junk stock that will 
not move. 

Reduce the prices and mark them in 
plain figures. Display them where they 
can be seen. If they are not attractive 


-enough to make the general public want 


them, there is something wrong. The 
other fellow thinks just about like you 
do. Mark them so that they will appeal 
to every one that sees them; then you 
will do the business. 

I am writmg to men who wish to suc- 
ceed. 

That is the reason that you are read- 
ing the Business PHILOSOPHER. 

If you cannot get things started, at- 
tend a convention of your own business 
associates. If there is none, create one. 

Get some cake, ice cream and cigars; 
invite your competitors to the feast. 
Become a leader. Suggest to them to 
get together for the betterment of their 
mutual interest. 

Drop self and try to help the other 
fellow. He will in turn try to help 
you. 

Get some good literature and read it 
to your salesforce, to your office boy. 

He may be the president of the 
United States, some day. If he 
has brains, help him to develop them. 
He will serve you better for the help 
and will put dollars in your pocket. 
This kind of work will help you to de- 
velop yourself. 

have a class every winter. It is 
free to all. I furnish the books, in order 


ge re ne 
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to teach them. The average man, as a 
rule, will give you the impression that 
your line of talk and judgment is O. K., 
but everyone cannot do these things. 
Yes, that is true that they cannot always 
do these things, but they can try. 


HE men who are doing the things 
worth while are men who, in many 
cases, have not had an education, 
perhaps, like you, my dear reader. 
They did not falter but went ahead and 
studied and found out that they did not 
know what they thought they knew, 
but were determined to find out. They 
said, “I will” and they did. - 
Now for the benefit of my readers 
I wish to state that any one subscribing 
to and reading the following books or 
magazines must be aided toward suc- 
cess. If after reading the tollowing 
publications, you are not benefited, I 
will refund you the price paid and take 
the books or magazines off of your 
hands. Remember I am not advertis- 
ing these works for the publishers, but 
sincerely believe they will help you: 


“The Business Philosopher’’—this 
Magazine you are reading now. See 
the price on the first page. © 


“The New Success Magazine,” O. S. 
Marden, Editor, 1551 St. James Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 


“Supreme Power of the Mind,” “Su- 
preme Miracles” and “Supreme Per- 
sonality,” 35 cents per copy, Dr. Del- 
mer E. Croft, Editor, New Haven, 
Conn. 


“As a Man Thinketh,” fifty cents in 
cloth; ‘Byways of Blessedness,” cloth, 
$1.00 each. These are wonder workers 
for development. Send orders to the 
BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 


“Ginger Talks,” a book that will help 
you to get the business. Price, $2.00. 
Sold by the Business PHILOSOPHER. 


My own publications will be mailed 
free for the asking. “The Dawn of 
Prosperity,” “The Valley of Success,” 
“Service,” etc. They are small but have 
helped and encouraged many people. 
I will always be glad to answer any 
correspondence, if I can be of any serv- 
ice to you. 


‘Aspiration 
Dedicated to Mr. C. C. Hanson 
SING to those with high ideals, 
To those who deem no life complete, 
That never aspiration feels 
And never dares to brave defeat. 


Aim high, and though your shaft fall low, 
’Twill serve to speed your future aim; 

Each stern endeavor helps us grow 
Beyond the reach of praise or blame. 


The doubting world may wag its head 
At crude attempts to leave the sod, 
But fledglings, past each failure led, 
Soon sing and soar in touch with God. 


For honest oe tells the tale, 
And none can fix the mark too high; 
’Tis better far to try and fail, 
Than to forever fail to try. 


But if you work with constant Rigi 

To make each minute yield its toll, 

Naught can defeat so brave a fight, 

And some day must reach the goal. 
—John M. Dean. 


Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 25, °20 


Personal Equation 


HE chief factor in the success of 

each man—wage-worker, farmer, 
and capitalist alike—must ever be the 
sum total of his own individual qualities 
and abilities. . . . The slightest study 
of business conditions will satisfy any- 
one capable of forming a judgment that 
the personal equation is the most 1m- 
portant factor in a business operation; 
that the business ability of the man at 
the head of any business concern, big or 
little, is usually the factor which fixes 
the gulf between striking success an 
hopeless failure. . . . Each man must 
work for himself and unless he so works, 
no outside help can avail him.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Finish Each Day 


INISH each day and be done with 

it. You have done what you could. 
Some blunders and absurdities no doubt 
crept in; forget them as soon as you 
can. Tomorrow is a new day; begin 
it well and serenely, and with too 
a spirit to be cumbered with your 0 d 
nonsense. This day is all that is good 
and fair. It is too dear, with its hopes 
and invitations, to waste a moment 
on the yesterdays.—R. W. Emerson. 
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A Constructive American 


Words of Appreciation for a Great Southerner, Robert E. Lee 
By Charles E. Payne 


(January 19 was the Anniversary of Gen. Lee’s birthday.) 


HE world knows Robert E. Lee 
T as the consummate general and 

soul of the “Lost Cause.” It 
does not recognize him as the states- 
man who led the South through the 
most trying and difficult period of her 
history. This last and noblest phase 
of his life constitutes one of the most 
inspiring chapters of our national life. 


After the Civil War, the South found 
-` herself in a condition similar to that 
of Western Europe today. Her cur- 
rency was worthless; her transpor- 
tation broken down; her supply of 
manufactured products exhausted; her 
whole system of economy disrupted. 
Worst of all, her credit was gone. She 
could pay only in terms of tobacco 
and cotton, the production of which 
depended upon the negro, who, made 
irresponsible by generations of slavery, 
was drunken with his new-born free- 
dom. Not only was she economically 
prostrate, the South was divided within 
herself, disillusioned of many of her 
leaders, and physically spent by the 
four terrible years of conflict upon her 
own soil. 


During the period of recuperation, 
Lee held no official position. His in- 
fluence was. purely moral and was 
exercised by example and persuasion 
only. That he was all-powerful is 
testified by General Grant, who wrote, 
“All the people except a few political 
leaders in the South will accept what- 
ever he does as right and will be guided 
by his example.” 
wisely. When Davis and others sug- 
gested that the Southern armies be 
dispersed and carry on a guerilla war- 
fare he refused with solemn indignation. 
‘You must remember we are a Christian 
people. For us as a Christian people 
there is but one course to pursue. We 
must accept the situation; these men 
must go home and plant a crop and 
we must proceed to build up our country 


Lee used his influence © 


on a new basis.” These words are the 
keynote of the last chapter of his life. 


N THE matter of reconstruction 

he believed the North could afford 
to be generous. Lincoln shared his 
view and only sixty-three days before 
Lee’s surrender, had proposed in his 
cabinet to pay the slave states $400,- 
000,000 as compensation for their slaves, 
provided that all resistance should 
cease by April first. The plan was 
rejected and even Lincoln’s martyrdom 
did not secure the adoption of a gen- 
erous policy. Thaddeus Stevens and 
the radicals had their way and the 
years of occupation, humiliation and 
mismanagement followed. Through 
these dark days, Lee remained firm 
in his loyalty and steadily encouraged 
the South to accept the new situation, 
to revive its industrial life, and to 
educate its youth for a new leadership. 
In the first of these policies he led the 
way by himself applying for pardon. 
It was never granted and until the day 
of his death he remained a prisoner 
on parole. Nevertheless his deeply 
religious nature held him to what he 
felt to be his duty and he began to work 
as a loyal citizen even though refused 
the privileges of citizenship. 

“The career of the Confederacy is 
over,” he said. “It is the duty of the 
future to abandon the dream and to 
render a new and cheerful allegiance 
to a reunited government.” o an 
unreconciled Southern woman he wrote: 
“Madame, don’t bring up your sons 
to detest the United States Govern- 
ment. Recollect we are one country 
now. Abandon all these local animosities 
and make your sons American.” Another 
correspondent was advised that ‘‘all 
who can should vote for the most in- 
telligent, honest and conscientious men 
eligible to office irrespective of former 
party opinions,” while General Early, 
then writing his military memoirs, 
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was urged “to omit all epithets or re- 
marks calculated to excite bitterness 
or animosity between different sections 
of the country.” 


The same largeness of spirit dictated 
the well-known reply to the wife of 
Jefferson Davis: 


I have thought from the time of the 
cessation of hostilities, that silence and 
patience on the part of the South was 
the true course, and I think so still. 
Controversy of all kinds will in my opin- 
ion only sš rve to continue excitement 
and passion, and will prevent the public 
mind from the acknowledgment and 
acceptance of the truth. hese con- 
siderations have kept me from reply- 
ing to accusations against myself and 
induced me to recommend the same 
to others. . . As regards the treat- 
ment of the Andersonville prisoners, 
to which you allude, I know sa 
and could say nothing of my own know 
edge. I never had anything to do with 
any prisoners, except to send those 
taken in the fields where I was engaged, 
to the provost-marshal-general at Rich- 
mond. 


After his death, Lee’s letter book 
was found to be literally filled with 
letters to old soldiers urging them to 
submit to authority and become law- 
abiding citizens of the Union. His 
advice was not the idle vaporing of a 
visionary sentimentalist, but*the judg- 
ment of one who knew life and had 
experienced its rudest shocks. In the 
matter of economic recuperation, his 
attitude was equally sound and vigor- 
ous. When Virginia planters in disgust 
talked of emigrating to Mexico and 
Europe, he stoutly resisted the move- 
ment, insisting that Virginia never 
needed her sons so badly. “I am sorry,” 
he wrote, “to hear that our returned 
soldiers cannot obtain employment. 
Tell them they must all set to work; 
if they cannot do what they prefer, do 
what they can. Virginia wants all their 
support and the presence of all her sons 
to sustain and recuperate her.” And 
again: “The interests of the State are 
therefore the same as those of the 
United States. Its prosperity will 
rise and fall with the welfare of the 
country.” 


His influence in such matters was not 
confined to Virginia. The legislatures 


-schools and colleges.” 


and commercial conventions of other 
states frequently appealed to him and 
received practical and inspiring counsel. 
A striking example is found in his 
message to a convention in Louisville, 
Kentucky: 


If we turn to the first history of the 
country and compare our material con- 
dition with that of our forefathers when 
they bravely undertook, in the face of 
the difficulties which surrounded them, 
its organization and establishment, it 
would seem to be an easy task for us to 
revive what may be depressed, and to 
encourage what may be languishing 10 
all the walks of life. We shall find it 
easy, if we cherish the same principles 
and practice the same virtues which 
governed them. Every man must, how- 
ever, do his part in this great work. 
He must carry into the administration 
of his affairs, industry, fidelity, and 
economy, and apply the knowledge 
taught by science to the promotion of 
agriculture, manufactures, and all in- 
dustrial pursuits. As individuals prosper, 
communities will become rich, and the 
avenues and depots required by trade 
and commerce will be readily con- 
structed. 


T WAS to education and the tram- 

ing of a new leadership, however, 
that he directed his personal efforts. 
“Nothing will compensate us,” he de- 
clared, “for the depression of the stand- 
ard of our moral and intellectual cul- 
ture, and each state should take the 
most energetic measures to revive Its 
With fine pa- 
triotism, he refused many attractive 
commercial offers (one of $50,000 a 
year) and accepted the presidency of 
Washington College in Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, at a salary of $1,500. The college 
had been originally endowed by George 
Washington and, at the close of the 
war, though in wretched financial con- 
dition, had reopened its doors wit 
forty students and a faculty of six. 
Frequent attempts were made to draw 
the new president into more lucrative 
fields of activity or into political life. 
In all probability he could have been 
governor of the state. But he declined 
all such offers and in doing so declared: 
“I am grateful, but I havea self-imposed 
task which I must accomplish. I have 
led the young men of the South m 


‘battle: I have seen many of them die 
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in the field; I shall devote my remaining 
energies to training young men to do 


s 99 


their duty in life. 


He threw himself into his new work 
with characteristic energy. His office 
hours were long and his activities varied. 
Besides putting the institution on a 
sound financial footing and looking 
sharply after administration, he gave 
much attention to educational policies. 
Here he was a thinker as he had been 
in the field of military strategy and he 
projected educational plans far beyond 
the immediate resources of the college. 
He was one of the first who sought to 
combine the old classical culture with 
the new scientific spirit. By means of 
laboratories and scientific courses he 
hoped to adapt college training to the 
commercial and industrial needs of the 
time. 


Gradually the sons and younger 
friends of his veterans gathered about 
him from all over the South. They 
revered and idolized him; he gave to 
them warmly and freely. It was an 
ideal relationship. In many ways this 
was the happiest period of his life. 
Heretofore military activities had kept 
him from home and friends. Now he 
enjoyed both and was doing a work, 
rich in its relations and significance. He 
rode frequently upon his old war horse, 
Traveler, about the roads and byways 
of Lexington, often accompanied by 
children who quickly trusted and loved 
him. Many charming stories are told 
of these last days. Space permits but 
one. He was observed talking at his 
gate one day with a stranger, to whom 
he gave some money. Being asked who 
the stranger was, he answered, “One 
of our old soldiers.” Then to the ques- 
tion, “To what command did he be- 
long?” came the reply, “Oh, he was 
one of those who fought against us, 
but we are all one now.” It was in this 
generous spirit that Lee lived out the 
last five years of his life. 


REAT as Lee was in war, he was 
even greater in peace. In the 
years of reconstruction he lived the 
spirit of the Second Inaugural as Lincoln 
would have lived it. After his death, 


his memory endured in the minds and 
hearts of his people, softening the 
hatreds of war, binding the nation 
together, and inspiring courageous hope 
for the future. In April, 1919, one of 
our national fraternal organizations dedi- 
cated a new home in New Orleans. 
On the third day of the ceremonies 
was held an impressive parade. It was 
headed by a large contingent of returned 
Southern soldiers, veterans of the Great 
War. They were followed by thousands 
upon thousands of ‘representative citi- 
zens of the Gulf States, each carrying 
an American flag. The whole line moved 
out St. Charles Avenue toward Lee 
Circle in the midst of whichGrose the 
fine equestrian statue of Robert E. Lee. 
To the writer, the spectacle symbolized 
the fact that Lee’s work was done. 
The South had accepted his leadership 
and we are “all one now,” one in spirit, 
differ as we may in views and interests. 
Surely we may be confident, that the 
unity which survived the shock of 
civil war, will assert itself in the prob- 
lems that lie before us, Confusing and 
perplexing as they are, we shall solve 
them in the spirit of the Second In- 
augural, the spirit of Lincoln and of Lee. 
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The Spiritual Law of Success 


Discussed from the Standpoint of the ‘‘New Thought” Theories 
By Eugene Del Mar 


O PERSISTENT are established 
habits of thought and the influence 
of tradition, that it is extremely 

difficult to escape from their influence 
even in favor of new conceptions that 
are accepted universally and practically 


unassailable. One 
continues to talk of 
chance and luck 
even when he knows 
full well that Law 
governs everything, 
that by no possi- 
bility is there any 
escape from its op- 
eration, and that in 


Were this if all our prayers were answered. Not 
a's box were such vast ills 


In famed Pandor 
As lie in human hearts. 


Voiced one by one in prayer, ascend to 

And come back as events shaped to our wish, 

What chaos would result. 
i —Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


the universal and inevitable operation 
of Law lies his only safety and liberty. 
There is. no chance or luck; only 


Principle or The Law. 


The Law is 


intangible; it is neither an entity, a 
life nor a form. So far as human under- 
standing goes, it is the established 


sequence of universal activity. 


It is 


always true to itself; it never varies; 
it always works; ìt never fails. 

It is called variously the Law of 
Cause and Result, Giving and Receiv- 
ing, Action and Reaction. Fortunately, 
it may neither be evaded nor avoided. 


The Law permits of no exception. 
It must act, for there is nothing else 


for it to do. 


The Law has no dual con- 


sciousness of success and failure. It 
is always Success. It works with absolute 
certainty; one plus one always equals 
two, and the result of one minus one 


is always nothing. 


The 


Law works 


equally whether it satisfies one or not, 
for it takes no cognizance of one’s 
acceptance or rejection of results. 

If a stream takes one where he does 
not wish to go, it is not the fault of 


the stream. 


If the stream naturally 


goes in the direction that one desires 
to travel all he need do is to get into 
the current. Otherwise, one must guide 


himself in the direction he would go, 
and success comes preferably to those 
who overcome the force of the cur- 
rent rather than those who drift with 
it. It is exercise that gives strength 
and evokes consciousness of power. 
PIRITU|ALLY, 
man never fails. 
He always succeeds. 
He puts the Law in- 
to operation, or 
establishes his rela- 
tion to its activi- 
ties, and inevitably 
the Law works out 
the correlated 
results. It cannot help but do this. 
It is its nature to. The place at which 
anyone is, in spiritual unfoldment, 
expresses itself mentally and manifests 
itself physically; and forever man re- 
veals himself in his thoughts, acts and 
physical makeup. Those who know 
can read another in the appearance 
of his head, face or form, or in his aura 
or thought atmosphere. 
Desire is always fulfilled. But desire 
is spiritual, the God-impulse toward 
a greater spiritual unfoldment, and 
the means whereby man comes to a 
realization of his divinity. This spiritual 
impulse is interpreted by the mind of 
man through the instrumentality of 
thought, and as sunlight is diffused 
into various colors so desire is analyzed 
into individual desires—wishes, hopes, 
or expectations. As there is one Reli- 
gion but many religions, so is there but 
one Desire though many desires. 
What are man’s desires? Are they 
what he speaks or what he thinks? 
Are they what he thinks or what he 
feels? l 
And if he speak, think and feel vari- 
ously and inconsistently, which one 
determines his desires? Does any 
man speak, think and feel in full con- 


What a world 


Should our desires, 
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sistency? Does any one realize the 
Truth fully, interpret it perfectly, and 
live in absolute integrity to its com- 
plete interpretation? 


AN is almost inevitably incon- 

sistent in his thoughts, desires, 
words and acts; and especially are 
these almost universally lacking in 
harmonious accord. One thwarts him- 
self at every turn. Old ideas, concep- 
tions, traditions, customs and habits 
jostle with the new; until outwardly 
man represents as much a museum 
of odds and ends and of antiquated 
remnants, as his physical form does 
inwardly. 

There are not many who can think 
clearly, logically and consistently. And 
however perfect one’s thoughts may 
be they must suffer in their translation 
to expression through the medium of 
imperfect vocal or other bodily func- 
tion. 

It is probably because of this evident 
fact that many decry thought and 
intellect as unnecessary or misleading. 
It is not thought of itself that is illogical 
or imperfect, but rather are these the 
faults or inaccuracies of the thinker. 
The servant is blamed for the master’s 
shortcomings. 

More basic than thought is feeling, 
which is expressed through emotion 
and passion. It is to the extent that 
one governs his passions and controls 
his emotions that he regulates his 
thoughts. It is the degree of one’s self- 
contro] that determines the influence 
of the most fundamental factor in all 
thought, the sub-conscious activities 
of the mind. Without self-control, 
thought must ever be contradictory, 
inconsistent and unreliable. 


N THE present world ferment in 

religion, politics and economics, when 
the passions of mankind are aroused 
as perhaps never before, when they 
are hardly held even within brutal 
animal control, when chaos seems to 
be the order of the day, when the tra- 
ditions, customs and habits of ages 
are trampled under foot or ruthlessly 
thrown into the melting pot; what 
chance is there of clear or consistent 
thinking? Truly, it is almost impossible. 
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It is because of the apparent difficulty 
and toil of clear thinking, that man- 
kind has customarily left its thinking 
to be done for it by the “learned pro- 
fessions,’ from whose hands it has 
accepted its ideas without question; 
so that man has seldom had anything 
but second-hand thoughts made in 
the image and likeness of its servants 
—and masters! The ministers, priests, 
doctors and lawyers have framed the 
thoughts of mankind, and then have 
become enmeshed in the labyrinth of 
their own making. It has been said 
that the appearance on earth of one 
Thinker foreshadows a revolution; which 
suggests either that real thinking is 
a lost art or that it has not yet been 
discovered. 

w a 

ESIRE is spiritual, but desires 

are intellectual. In one’s spiritual 
unrest, one thinks that he desires a 
house, piano or money, and he makes 
the fulfilment of this thought his stand- 
ard of success or failure. If he gets 
the piano, house or money he believes 
himself a success and the world con- 
firms his belief. But is he? 


Spiritually, success has no definite 
relation to material results; nor can: it 
be measured in houses, pianos or money. 


It is a matter of realization and con- 
sciousness, and while it may interpret 
itself in houses, pianos or money, it 
may not be so defined. Those who are 
spiritually a success, possess all the 
things they need, and they are pros- 
perous both inwardly and outwardly. 
But their standard is an interior one. 


Success is within; not without. It 
is an attitude of mind. One who is a 
failure may be converted into a success 
in an instant—by the renewal of his 
mind, by a change of thought, by a 
transmutation of feeling. One who 
knows he is a failure, is one; and one 
who realizes that he is a success, is a 
success. The admitted failure is ignorant 
of the Truth, has no consciousness of 
his real Self, possess no realization of 
his innate Divinity, or of his spiritual 
powers and privileges. His transmu- 
tation to success may come in the 
twinkling of an eye. 
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Is it not lawful to ask for things? 
It certainly is lawful, but it is not 
according to the law of the Spirit. 


Seek first the Kingdom of Heaven, 
is the spiritual law. At one time, physical 
might was accepted as right, and it 
was lawful to take by physical force. 
Now mental supremacy is accepted 
as right, and it is lawful to take by 
thought force. It is certainly preferable 
to have confidence rather than doubt 
in one’s intellectual powers. It is even 
a great advance from the “worm of 
the dust”? consciousness, which was 
regarded until very recent times as one 
of the most precious inheritances of 
the human race. But it is in no sense 
spiritual. 

E E Æ 


HE intellectual law is that of re- 

ceiving and giving; the spiritual 
law is that of giving and receiving. 
The intellectual dictates receiving in 
order to give, and the spiritual directs 
giving that one may receive. It is true 
that one must first receive before he 
may give; but each one is always com- 
plete, and can at all times express 
the God within, his most precious 
possession and the rarest of the gifts 
that are at his disposition. The differ- 
ence between the two laws lies in the 
method whereby one shall receive; and 
while the spiritual method promotes 
free circulation, the intellectual places 
obstructions in its way. 


The time-honored distinction between 
the intellectual law and the spiritual, 
is that the former is actuated by attach- 
ment to results, while the latter is 
unmindful of the event. 


The intellectual law suggests activity 
for the sake of the results that are 
expected to follow, and therefore lays 
little stress on the rightfulness of the 
causes that are set in motion; while 
the spiritual impels that which is just 
and right without thought of what 
may result from it, and is therefore 
most discriminating in regard to the 
causes set in operation. 

One lays stress upon results, the 
other is concerned only with causes. 


HE essence of spirituality is Faith 

—faith in the God within. Re- 
liance on thought power is not faith, 
but rather an admission of doubt of 
the God within. It is an acceptance 
of the supremacy of intellectual powers 
over the higher wisdom of the God 
within, at the expense of which it exalts 
its own intellectual conceptions and 
on these places its reliance. 


The law of the Spirit is supreme. It 
bids one live normally, naturally, lov- 
ingly, in the realization of one’s God- 
hood and Divinity; in the practice of 
the Presence of God; in the conscious- 
ness of the Brotherhood of Man; in 
the understanding that whatever 1s 
right and just must obtain; that what- 
ever things are necessary to the spiritual 
life will manifest; that the spiritual 
is the essence of life and the physical 
the flesh and form that Spirit must 
assume m its process of unfoldment. 


It is lawful for each to follow the 
interpretation of the Law which his - 
place in unfoldment dictates. * * * 
If his basis of life is animal, he will 
absorb from others to the point of 
saturation a ace r is ar 
by superior physical force. asis 
a Sanat he will take by mental 
methods, through physical agencies, 
all he desires that he can secure, giving 
as little in return as his experience 
dictates to be advisable. 


If his basis of life is divine or spiritual, 
he will give, and give, and give; and, 
in his equal receptivity, the divine 
law of Compensation, or Cause and 
Result, will return this to him measure 
for measure, brim full and running 
over. 


The spiritual Law of Success 1s 
founded on the truth of the divinity 
of man, and on the life lived in this 
realization the Law confers its greatest 
favors—it crowns such a life as an 
Immortal Success.— NOW. 
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How to Look at a Picture 


Whatever We Do, We May Make Our 
Life Work a Work of Art 


By Gerrit A. Beneker 


HE magician up there before the 
footlights is full of tricks and we 
wonder how he does them—how 

he pulls yards and yards of ribbons and 
dozens of rabbits out of an old hat. It 
he would only show us how—it would 
seem simple enough and we could all 
do the trick if we practiced it every day 
—even producing any amount of silver 
dollars out of the backs of our heads. 

To the person who is not an artist, 
and that means not only those who 
` never put pains to canvas—but also a 
large number of so-called artists who 
paint pictures, the picture appeals no 
further than its subject matter and 
while this subject matter is necessarily 
the first thing that appealed to the 
painter—he did not select ıt to paimt 
because of its subject matter. He 
selected it because in that subject matter 
he discovered first of all, beauty. Don’t 
mistake “beauty” for what we too often 
find is merely “pretty.” They are two 
very different elements. 

So, in order that we may gain some 
idea of how to look at a picture we 
must first of all try to get the point of 
view of the artist who painted it. 

In order to get that point of view, let 
us, in Our Imagination, go out into the 
fields and woods—you may carry my 
easel and paint box, while I carry a 
couple of stretched canvases that are 
trying to get away from me in the wind. 

My pockets are stuffed full of paint 
rags, and we're off! It’s some day! 
One of the rare ones when the sky is 
bluest of blue, here and there flocks ot 
birds and clouds chase across the sky, 
the fresh green of the new grass, under 
the rays of the sun, is dazzling to our 
ee new leaves bend with the 
wind. 


VER yonder is an oak tree—a dandy 
big one in all its grandeur—stand- 
ing alone on the edge of a field. Beyond 
it is a low line of distant blue hills— 


to one side is a wooded hill. Somehow 
the acorn from which this tree grew 
must have rolled down the hill from 
that woods. 

Let’s paint that oak tree—but first 
let’s walk up the hill and look at it. 
We get up there and find that we are 
almost on a level with its top branches. 
Yes; we might paint it from here—but 
it becomes too much of the land and 
not enough of the sky, for from our 
point of view the sky line, or horizon, 
cuts the tree very near its top. 

Let’s go down the hill and look at 1t. 
From here it is lost entirely against all 
the trees of the woods—it becomes a 
part of the woods—same color and mass 
as the background and its form is lost 
as an individual oak tree. 

Let’s go back to where we first ap- 
proached it. After all, this point of 
view seems best to paint because we 
get the mass of the tree against the sky— 
the horizon cuts it fairly low down, it 1s 
still a part of the land, but at least 
three quarters are part of the sky, and 
even at the side a portion of the wooded 
hillside comes in to the picture, and 
beyond the distant blue line of the 
hills, yes, and over at the left side 1s 
the roof and chimney and a bit of white 
of a farm house, some cows, a fence and 
the peak of a red barn showing. Let's 
set up by the easel here. 

We have selected this oak tree as an 
individual and yet we have chosen a 
point of view which shows its relation 
to everything about it—its place as 
an individual in the scheme of things, 
in nature. 


Ghee canvas is adjusted into posi- 
tion, the paint box opened, the 
colors arranged on the pallette, we 
select some big brushes and some smaller 
ones, and we are ready to begin. 
First, we mix some blue and white 
of a value which is as near as we can 
make it to represent the color we sce 
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in the sky; for remember, that while 
the tree is green, it appears to be that 
certain quality of green only because 
that green is in relation to the blue of 
the sky. If we were looking at that 
same tree against a brilliant yellow 
after-glow in that same sky, the tree 
would not appear to be green at all, 
but rather a dark mass against the light 
of the sky. 

So, we put on the canvas, first of all, 
several broad brush strokes of pale 
blue for the sky. We sort of block in 
the tree with it. This blue sky varies 
a little as it goes down toward the hor- 
izon, it becomes perhaps a trifle pink, 
or gray, influenced by the earth’s at- 
mosphere, so we add a little pink or a 
trifle yellow to get that gradation. 
This we bring down to where the blue 
of those distant hills cuts across. 

Let’s step back a few yards and look 
at the canvas. “Does the blue paint 
on the canvas seem to match the blue 
of the sky?” “Yes, it does.” All right. 
Then, let’s put down what we think 
is the right quality of green in that 
tree—against that blue. We mix colors 
again, put on a brushful and run back 
again to look at it. Approaching the 
canvas again we put on some more 
green and run back again to see if it 
looks all right. We discover there is 
more yellow and some red in the green 
of that tree, so we mix some of these 
colors into the green on our pallette. 


The shadows beneath the branches 
seem more of a blue green, but before 
we go any further let’s put down some 
of that bright yellow green of the grass 
in the foreground, and a suggestion of 
that blue-purple in those distant hills. 
Yes, and there is that grayer mass of the 
wooded hillside at the right and a cer- 
tain spot of red of that barn over at 
the left. The darkest note in this 
orchestra of colors seems to be the 
trunk of our oak tree which is between 
the foliage and the ground. It seems 
a kind ota darker purple, yet it looks 
rather gray. 


E PUT these notes of color down 
rapidly, always running back 
a few steps to see if they appear to be 


in relation to each other. You will 
notice that we didn’t paint a single 
leaf on that tree, for if we had tried to 
we should have had a map of that tree, 
a diagram, or more like a photograph, 
and we would lose the sense of the big- 
ness of the whole tree. 

Likewise, we did not paint separate 
trees in that wooded hillside. Had we 
done so we should have lost the feeling 
of the woods and obtained separate 
trees, all of which would detract from 
the big oak tree we are painting. Nor 
did we paint a single blade of grass. 
The mere white dot of that farmhouse, 
the red spot of the peak of that barn— 
the note of the red chimney on the 
house—all these are but dabs of paint 
in the right place, which help carry out 
the scheme of things and after all re- 
mind us that man is near, that all 
around us was created for man. And 
as we work away covering the surface 
of what was once a white canvas, we 
begin to get something that looks like 
the landscape before us. 


FTER all, it is much like the or- 
chestra—the first violins alone 
would be screeching—the kettle drums 
alone are but so much noise—the bass 
viols alone do nothing but rasp, and 
the horns, how they blare out! But 
altogether, under the leadership of a 
conductor who has the whole scheme 
of things in his mind, he is able to pull 
out of those hundred instruments all 
these various sounds—getting them all 
to come in at just the right time, and 
in the right strength of volume to pro- 
duce a whole beautitul symphony—all 
at the command of that little stick called . 
a baton, which he waves before him, 
now with full sweep of arm, and again 
just sort of wiggling it in his fingers. 
But this baton is merely the expression 
of what is inside of that man who con- 
ducts—just as the paint brush expresses 
the feelings inside of us as we paint our 
picture. ah: 
Now, every day we are all painting 
pictures of our jobs. In the first place, 
are we painting each leaf carefully by 
itself, trying to see only how many per- 
fect leaves we can make, or do we get 
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far enough away now and then, runnin 
back from our job to get the effect o 
the whole tree? 


HEN we tackle our job do we 

look at it from all sides? Do we 
see the relation of our job to the other 
fellow’s job? Do we see the relation 
of the ore, coal, and limestone—the 
scrap pile, the gas, oil and electricity 
which melts it and handles it? Do we 
see this relation to the ingots we pour, 
to the bars we roll from them, to the 
sheets we roll from the bars, to the 
frames we press and the rims we weld 
from these sheets of steel? Do we sit 


at our desks day after day poring over | 


costs and accounts and see them in 
relation to the background? 

When on pay day we receive our 
wages do we see their relation as a re- 
ward justly due for good work? Do 
we see these wages grow as we become 
more interested in our work? 

As we ride out into the country in 
our automobiles, do we realize that this 
luxury, this pleasure, depends upon 
‘what we do and how we do it? Upon 
how we paint our individual pictures? 

Here is a funny thing about the 
painter. So long as he can buy paint 
and canvas, he goes on painting—even 
when no one buys his pictures. Artists 
have done it from the beginning of time 
and will do it after time has expired— 
since they cannot help themselves. The 
artist, whether he is a painter or a roller 
in the steel mill, whether he is a musician 
or a welder, a poet or a riveter, an actor 
or a builder, goes on arting it, for he 
worships beauty and beauty after all 
is what God created. 


ET’S try to look all around our job 

—get back from it, study its values. 
And as men, while we are individuals, 
let us study the relation of individuals 
to other individuals—the relation of 
husband and wife—of parents and chil- 
dren, of the teacher and his pupils, the 
relation of management to capital, of 
management to labor, the relation of 
each individual to his community, to 
-his government, and above all, just 
the relation of our feelings toward each 
other. For after all, no matter how 
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well we paint or play, or act, it is the 
feeling in our very souls that makes us 
artists and that makes whatever we do 
a work of Art. 


When we get to know men, when we — 


feel for each other, as human beings all 
made of the same clay and all capable 
of the same feelings in our hearts, then 
we shall know beauty as well—then we 
shall know God—then we shall know 
on to look at the great picture called 
e. 
Let us Paint!—From The Hydraulic 
Press. 


Keep Your Profits Clean 
Boa than big business is clean 
business. 

A clean profit is one that has also 
made a profit for the other fellow. 

Any gain that arises from another’s 
loss is dirty. 

A man that makes a habit, every deal 
he goes into, of asking himself, ‘What 
is there in it for the other fellow?” and 
who refuses to enter into any transaction 
where his own gain will mean disaster 
to some one else, cannot go far wrong. 

The only really charitable dollar is 
the clean dollar.—Current Opinion. 


No Time Like the Present 
HERE never was such a superb 
opportunity in the history of the 
world for those who bring to their tasks 
enthusiasm, energy, and grit. Never 
before were there so many openings for 
the youth, who is made of the stuff that 
wins. His chance is everywhere. No 
doors are closed to him. Every occupa- 
tion is crying out for him. 

There is an advertisement up at the 
door of every line of endeavor for the 
man who can make good, the man who 
can do the trick, the man who can get 
the order, the man who can take a 
“Message to Garcia.” — New Success. 
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May we remind you of the fact that 
the Post Office does not forward mag- 
azines as it does letters. Subscribers 
to The Business Philosopher should 
notify us immediately upon changing 
their address and thus avoid losing 
a single copy. 
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mentary principles with confidence. The sug- 
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constructive salesmanship are worth many 
times the cost of the book. pas, SE] 
Selling is one of the great arts of life. -| 
ity to market one’s goods should be system- į 
atically cultivated. The goods may be oysters | 
or essays, pork or ms. The man who writes | 
poems and can’t sell them is in the same position 
as the man who makes good sausages, but 
lacks the power to market them. | 
The author is one of the most remarkable i 
salesmen in America, and this manual, e 
largely upon his own experience, ought to be | 
cane’ by every one who is selling goods H 
services. It should find a place as a text-book | 
in the commercial department of every school | 
in the country. 


Bound in cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 


Address: Book Department, THE BUSINESS | 
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Do You Know--? 


Why Some Men Are Rich 
And Others Are Poor? 


You Can Learn the Secret of Making Money and Apply It to Your 
Affairs so as to Escape Poverty and Attract Affluence 


OR there is a law of life that controls 
your financial affairs just as surely, 
just as positively, as the law of 

Gravitation holds the world steadfast in 
its course through the heavens. 

Grasp the secret of this law and apply it 
intelligently to a definite plan of action and 
all good things of life are opened to you. 
It is no longer necessary for you to put up 
with poverty and uncongenial surround- 
ings, when by the application of this law 
you can enjoy abundance, plenty, affluence. 


Rich Man? Poor Man? 


The only difference between the poor 
man and the rich man, between the pauper 
and the well-to-do, between the miserable 
failure and the man who is financially in- 
dependent, is an understanding of this 
fundamental law of life; and, the degree of 
your understanding of it determines the 
degree of your possession. 

Few successful men, few men who have 
attained position and wealth and power, 
are conscious of the workings of this law, 
although their actions are in complete 
harmony with it. This explains the cause 
of sudden failure. Not knowing the real 
reasons for previous success, many a man 
by some action out of harmony with the 
Law of Financial Independence has ex- 
perienced a speedy downfall, sudden ruin 
and disgrace. Others stumble upon good 
fortune unconsciously by following a line 
of action in complete harmony with this 
law of.life, although they do not know 
definitely the reason for their success. 


No Chance—No Luck 


But, when you know the basic principles 
of this law, when you understand exactly 
how to place yourself in complete harmony 
with it, there will be no longer any luck, 
chance or circumstance about your under- 
takings. You will be able to plan your 
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actions intelligently so that you may 
reach a definite goal—a goal that may be 
as modest or as pretentious as your own 
desires and wishes. There is nothing diffi- 
cult or mysterious about placing yourself in 
complete harmony with the Law of Finan- 
cial Independence. All you need is a firm 
resolve to follow a definite line of action 
that will cost you no self-denial, no un- | 
pleasantness, no inconvenience. 


The way has been made easy for you as Dr. 
Orison Swett Marden has written a booklet called 

“THe Law OF FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE,’ in 
which he tells how you may apply to your daily 
life the basic principles of financial success so as 
to realize an abundance of all good things. 
Thousands of men and women all over the world 
have been assisted in their struggles against 
adversity, have been helped to realize prosperity, 
by following his teachings. l 
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What is The International Business 
Science Society? 


Organized by the Sheldon School 


association having affiliated organizations in the 
several countries of the English speaking world. 
Its motto is, ‘The Science of Business ts the Science 
of Service.” 
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of the Principle of Service, and the Natural Laws tributary 
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service to others. 
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The Business Series Library 


consisting of five handsomely bound and readable books on 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


Authors: 


LOUIS RANDSOME FISKE, LL.D. W.C. HOLMAN  T.SHARPER KNOWLSON 
A PARTIAL SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS OF EACH VOLUME FOLLOWS: 


Volume I. 

The Selling Profession 
What Salesmanship is 
Necessary Traits of Salee- 

men 
Salesmen’s Qualifications 
Getting Interviews (six sep- 

arate articles) 
Volume II. 

Answering Objections 

Volume III. ‘ 
Salesmen and Advertising 
Uses of Advertising 
How to Profit from Adver- 

tising 


Volume IV. 
Man-Building 


Ky Louis Raudsome Fiske, LL.D. 


To know yourself and your 
strong points — to get ac- 
quainted with those traits of 
character in yourself which 
make for power. ‘These are 
the days when he who best 
knows these things wins out. 
Whatever man achieves is 
the result of building—and 
man is indeed a master 
builder when he centers his 


The Salesman and the Adv. -thought forces upon the work 


Dept. 


Price $2.50 each. 


-of building self. 
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Volume V. 
1. Ginger Talks 


2. Business Psychology 


Comprises two complete books bouna 
in one volume. 


Ginger Talks is written by W. C 
Holman, formerly publisher of Sales- 
mans -hip Magazine. It is such sp 
well-known work that it needs no 
introduction. 


Business Psychology is written 
by T. Sharper Knowlson. It is a 
brief and comprehensive work on 
the operation and activities of the 
human mind centered especially 
around commercial life. Written in 
clear, sitnple language. free from 
technicalities. : 


Add 50c for postage. 
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There Was No 


i 


Science of Salesmanship 


No Guide to Successful Selling— - 


Till Sheldon Wrote It 


HELDON, the pioncer 

teacher of — successful 
sales and business methods, 
first tested his ideas in his 
own experience, and then, 
when called to the Sales- 
managership of the largest 
sales force in the country 
at that time, he tested them 
further with these thousands 
of men. 


N HELDON himself stil 
holds the record for 


individual sales both with 
his former company, and, 
against all comers, with all 
individuals and companies 
handling the same line. 


IMHE sales force he created 
and trained also holds 
the record in their company 
and line for the world, and 
many of them have made 
remarkable individual sales 
records and personal 
successes, which they freely 
state date back to their 
training under Sheldon. 
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A. F. SHELDON 
President and Fonnder of The SHELDON 


Schools President International 
B isiness Science Society 
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HEN the time came 
that he wished to go 
business for himself, 
his company, whose name 


Your Education Makes You What 


If you want to BE the best, then you must 


GET 


the best 


in the way of 


is well known in the farthest 
corners of the world, refused 
to accept his resignation and 
insisted on his completion 
of his contract. 


INCE Sheldon first wrote 

and taught Salesman- 
ship, a whole literature of 
business has grown up, but 
in every book, magazine, 
lecture and article, the facts. 
principles and methods first 
stated and taught by Sheldon 
are stated and re-stated by 
these other writers and 
speakers. 


IS work is recognized 

Ii as the standard, and 

he himself is well known both 

as the pioneer and the 

Master Teacher of Sales 
manship and Business. 


HE business education 

you have either makes 
you or handicaps you in 
the making of profits and 
SUCCESS. 


You Are 


training. 


Learn From the Master-Teacher—SHELDON 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


922 North American Building, Chicago, 111., U. S. A. 


Send for our book, "Business, The New Science.” lre ds freely yours without obligation. Clip the coupon 
. and mail it today. 
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The Sheldon School, 922 North American Building, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Free Book, Business, the New Science, without obligation to me 
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Articles by 
EUGENE DEL MAR 
A Magazine for Business Men 
Advocating the Principle of 
SUCCESS THROUGH SERVICE 
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Books 'Suitable for 
Gift Giving 


Aside from its intrinsic worth a good book 
is a constant reminder of the donor's 
friendship 


No gift would be more appreciated than 


Four of James Allen’s Books 


From Poverty to Power 

—or The Realization of Peace and Prosperity. 
“Written to help men and women, whether rich 
or poor, learned or unlearned, worldly or unworld- 
ly, to find within themselves the source of all 
success, happiness, 
accomplishment 
and truth.?’ | 


The Life 
Triumphant 


The crowning 
book of the Allen 
series contains the 
maturest thought 
and experience of 
the author. Every 
sentence is an epl- 
gram of wisdom 
and power. 


All These 
Things Added 


One reader says 
of it: “I have read 
all of AHen’s books 
with profound joy, 
but I regard ‘All 
These Things Add- 
ed’ as his best 
Message to a 
needy world. 


By-ways of 
‘Blessedness 


Through the 
gateways and over 
the stiles of this 
book the reader 
finds the way to 
the “rest-houses along life’s highway.” 

Substantially and attractively bound in eloth, 
and printed on the best book paper. 


ALL THESE 
THINGS ADDED 


JAMES ALLEN 
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JAME « 


ALLEN 


BYWAYS OF 
BLESSEDNESS 


JAMES ALLEN 


Price per copy, postpaid, $1.10 
Address—Book Department 


The Business Philosopher 
Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 
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Four Books 


of Power 


—By JAMES ALLEN 


As a Man Thinketh 


One of the most powerful books on seli- 
building and thought-mastery ever pub- 
lished. In this book the author. makes 
beautifully clear the power of thought and 
throws a light on the way to its right appu- 
cation. 
planatory, its object being to stimulate 
men and women to the discovery that ther 
themselves are the makers of themselves.’ 


Out from the Heart 


A sequel to “As a Man Thinketh” 
Through the truths presented in this bovi 
thousands have received the inspiration te 
the first steps in enlightenment and free 
dom. The author not only gives the in- 
spiration, but shows the way. The dire- 
tions on the formation of habit are inval- 
uable. 


Through the Gate of Good 


—or ‘Christ and Conduct.” This book is 
an interpretation of the mission and teacb- 
ing of Jesus in the light of self-perfection by 
noble moral conduct, based upon the 
truth that spiritual enlightenment and the 
practice of virtue are identical. Av 
Uluminating commentary on present day 
trends of thought, vital and valuable 
To quote from one of the chapters: “Tne 
essential difference between a wise man 
and a fool is that the wise man controls 
his thinking, the fool is controlled bs 
re.’ 


Morning and Evening Thoughts 


Being some of the choicest meditation: 
of James Allen, gathered from his writings 
and compiled by Lily L. Allen and others 
There are several choice selections, bot! 


prose and poetry, for each day of the month. 


Cloth Bound, 50 cents. 
All four for $1.75 Postpaid. 


Address—Book Department 
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is published monthly by The Business Philosopher. 
It is the offieial organ of the Sheldon School, and of 
the International Business Science Society, and ad- 
vocates the Sheldon philosophy of Service. 


Subscription $2.00 a year in the United States 
or its possessions; $2.25 in Canada and $2.50 in 
foreign countries. 


Publication Office at Mount Morris, Illinois 


General Offices at Memphis, Tennessee, U. 8. 
A.—1512 to 1517 Union and Planters Bank Build- 
ing. 

Entered as second class matter at the post office 
at Mount Morris, Ill., December 20, 1917. 


Regarding Subscriptions and 
Editorial Matters 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. Annual subscription price $2.00 
a year in the United States or any of its dependencies, 
or in Mexico. In Canada, $2.25 a year. In foreign 
countries, $3.00 a year. We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back issues. 
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of any change as it takes two weeks to make changes 
in the mailing ate 

ANY REGULAR news dealers or magazine agencies 
will receive subscriptions, or they may be given to 
accredit representatives of the Sheldon School. 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE to the Gen- 
eral Offices, Rooms 1512 to 1517 Union and Planters 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 
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A Statement of Policy 


To magazine, while it advocates the 
Principle of Service, as applied to busi- 
ness, and not only to business, but to Life, 
and to all human activities does not under- 
take to propagate any special teaching. 
It seeks rather to be a nation-wide forum for 
the sel a of the best thoughts of others, 
as well as for the personal views of the mem- 
bers of the editorial staff. 


It must therefore be understood that the 
publishers of the Business PHILOSOPHER 
do not necessarily indorse the teachings or 
statements appearing in all articles contribut- 
ed to its columns; in fact, it frequently is 
the case that the editors distinctly disagree, 
but they consider it their province to publish 
such articles from ieaders of thought in all 
lines of human endeavor and to let their 
readers think and decide for themselves. 


The Business PxHILosopHer is in this 
way an idea-exchange, to which each of our 
readers is invited to contribute his thoughts 
or experiences. The editorial board selects 
each month a variety of articles, which are 
passed along for our readers’ consideration 
or criticism. 
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NUMBER 3 


Do You Understand Life? 


IFE is the power back of business— 
busy-ness—human activity. 

You are the dynamo which ex- 
presses that power as far as you are con- 
cerned. . 

Do you, as the engineer of your man- 
power machine, understand the current 
which you are utilizing? 

Are you utilizing it blindly or con- 
sciously? 

Conscious utilization is much more 
potent than unconscious use. 


USINESS Science teaches that the 
people in any vocation, avocation, 
calling, or activity, naturally divide 
themselves into four classes—the In- 
different, the Student, the Adept and the 
Master. 

As to numbers, the Indifferent class 
outnumbers all the rest. 

This is made up of the I Don’t Care 
fellows. The members of the What’s 
the Use Brigade. The fellows who have 
wishbones where backbones ought to be. 
They are the “bound” instead of the 
free. They are bound by the chain of 
desires for the idle pleasures of the pas- 
sing hour. 

They want happiness; but don’t know 
the difference between permanent hap- 
piness and temporary enjoyment. 

They are headed for the hell of failure 
instead of the heaven of success. 

They don’t know where they are go- 
ing; they simply know they are on the 
way; and think that they think they 


are on the way to happiness, instead 
of being headed toward hell. 

But the indifferent fellow often wakes 
up; and climbs out of the bed of What’s 
The Use, cancels his membership in the 
What’s The Use Brigade, suddenly be- 
comes mentally hungry and joins the 
Student class. 

He then becomes a student of Men, 
and of Books, and of Environment. 

Gradually he evolves to the Adept or 
Artist class. He becomes an adept in 
applying the knowledge gained as a 
student. At first he consciously ap- 
plies his knowledge gained as a student. - 

Gradually, through application, Con- 
structive Thought, Feeling and Action 
become a habit—a matter of subcon- 
scious action. 


ABIT is the tendency of the mind 
to do again that which has been 
done before. And when, through ap- 
plication, it becomes a habit for him | 
to do the right thing, at the right time, 
in the right way, in the right place, 
and in the right spirit, he becomes a 
master—a master bookkeeper, a master 
salesman, a master shipping clerk, a 
master stenographer, a master mechanic, 
a master treasurer, a master president, 
a master anybody. 
The Master always remains a Student. 
He retains his mental hunger. Heisa 
continuous student of law—natural law. 
He matriculates in the University of 
Life—the College of Hard Knocks; 
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and keeps right on taking post-graduate 
courses. 

His library is the book of life. It 
consists of institutions, men, nations, 
and of nature in general, as well as 
books. But he does not slight books. 
He knows that in good books he has the 
best thoughts of able men and women; 
among them, some of the ablest of all 
the ages. 


He knows that the personal experience. 
of any one person, including that of- 


himself, is necessarily most limited. He 
therefore gains the knowledge gained 
by others by studying good books. 

f you are either a Student, or an 
Adept or a Master—and you are at 
least one of these, else you would not 
be reading this article—you will enjoy 
reading that new book by Mr. F. L. 
Rawson. 

It is entitled “Life Understood.” 


HAT is an ambitious title. To 
understand Life is a big job. Mr. 
Rawson is a big man; and a very ambi- 
tious man. That is to say, he is very 
ambitious for man, in general— very 
optimistic indeed as to the possibilities 
of man. 

I thought that I was something of an 
optimist, myself, as to man’s possibili- 
ties; but compared to Rawson,. I am a 
Pessimist. 

I have read his book and enjoyed it. 

As yet, at least, I cannot say that I 
either understand all the statements he 
makes; or can mentally accept all the 
statements he makes, in which I think 
I understand his meaning. But that 
doesn’t justify me in either ridiculing 
or condemning the book. 

I have attended many a banquet 
which I enjoyed very much, even though 
I did not partake of everything that 
was offered. 


One reason why I enjoyed the part of 
the repast which I did partake of, was 
ecause, through freedom of choice, I 
was privileged to refuse to eat the things 
I didn’t want—the particular food 
Which didn’t appeal to my physical 
appetite—the things I wasn’t physically 
hungry for. 
It is just so with Rawson’s book on 
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Life Understood. It is a wonderful 
mental banquet. It*is a rich store- 
house of spiritual and intellectual truth. 
It is a wonderful compendium of quota- 
tions from the wisdom of the ages. 

From it I received largely my inspira- 
tion for writing that article entitled, 
“I Have,” which appeared in a recent 
number of the Business Philosopher. 

It has given me a bigger and broader 
and deeper understanding of life. It 
will do the same for you if you read 
with your “mind open and your mouth 
shut.” Start to read it, if you start at 
all, with the pores of your mind stopped 
up with the glue of prejudice, and it 
will do you no good. It would be better 
not to start at all than to start in that 
mental attitude. 


NE of the statements which he 

makes and which I cannot intel- 
lectually accept at the present time, at 
least, is that man not only can conquer 
disease and sin, but also can conquer 
death. 

If he means by that, the possibility 
of man as a human being overcoming 
the dissolution of the body, I cannot 
follow him to that particular spiral. 

Personally, I think man has conquered 
death already: and as far as that goes, 
always has had it conquered. _ 

To me, so-called ‘‘death” is simply 
birth from the physical to the spiritual 
plane. 

As yet, I cannot mentally see either 
the necessity, or the advisability, OF 
the possibility of the spirit continung 
to occupy this physical body any more 
than a hundred years or so. 


Possibly, Rawson does not mean that 
man should, and can, become able 
to keep right on living in the phys- 
ical body; but it seems to me that 
is what he does mean. If so, I cannot 
mentally digest that part of his men 
banquet. Not yet, at least. I, there- 
fore, gently remove that morsel from 
my mental mouth, seeking in the mean- 
time not to attract too much attention 
by boldly proclaiming it nonsense. 


It is dangerous these days to pro- 
claim your belief that anything 1s non- 
sense. 
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ND then again, Mr. Rawson seems 

to think that Matter, as such, is 
going to be absolutely destroyed. Here 
he has out-Eddyd Mrs. Eddy. At 
least it seems so to me; and I cannot 
follow him in that “eddy.” That par- 
ticular mental eddy is whirling too 
swiftly for me. 


When Brother Rawson says that 
Matter, as we know it now, is soon 
going to be no more, there are a great 
many who will say that it does not 
matter what he says; and that they will 
therefore have nothing to do with his 
mental banquet; and will not even at- 
tend it. 


But Mr. Rawson has given us a great 
mental and spiritual feast, just the same. 

One of the strange things about it, 
was that this book was recommended 
to me by a very successful real estate 
man—a man in business. He thinks 
it is a great book. 

And by the way, Mr. Rawson is not 
a member of the Christian Science 
church, although he endorses the basic 
truths which that church stands for. 

Neither is he an orthodox religionist, 
although he absolutely endorses the 
Christian religion. 

None can read his book without per- 
ceiving the fact that he is one of the 
really deep students of the Bible and 
endorses it as the greatest reservoir of 
spiritual truths. 

I understand that he is a very suc- 
cessful man financially—a good busi- 
ness man, himself. 

I also understand he is a man learned 
in many phases of physical science. 

Among other accomplishments, he 
is an electrical engineer. He is a member 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
and Associate Member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. He is Consult- 
ing Engineer to the government of 
Iceland. 

He is an honorary member of the 
Council and past vice-president of the 
Acetylene Association. 

He is also past vice-president of the 
Aeronautical Institute. 

He is the author of articles on Transit 
and Power, and of the Engineers’ 
Dictionary, for the Harmsworth Edu- 


cator. He has also written a treatise on 
“Acetylene, What It Is,” and other 
works along that line. 

He is also author of “The War, and 
the Great World Change to Follow,” 
and the book entitled, ‘‘How to Protect 
Our Soldiers.” 

All of this would indicate that his 
knowledge is not confined to the sub- 
ject of spiritual power. 


T is refreshing and one of the signs of 
the times to find here and there a 

Material Scientist who has seen the 
light of spiritual truths and who pro- 
claims facts concerning spiritual science 
with the same air of certitude that he 
proclaims the facts of physical science. 

Last month I wrote about Joseph 
Appel’s book called, ““The Creative Life.” 

As stated then, Mr. Appel is a suc- 
cessful business man. This month, I 
find myself writing about Rawson, an 
adept in physical science, who is now 
proclaiming spiritual science in a very 
daring way. 

So is Dr. Larkin, the well-known 
astronomer of the Lowe Observatory. 

These are great days in which we are 
living. 

Material Science and Spiritual Science 
are falling in love with each other. 

They are going to get married. 

Business is to be the best man at the 
wedding. 


HE school of life—one’s busy-ness, 

whatever that busy-ness may be— 
is the place where, six days out of 
every seven, men and women have the 
chance to apply the facts of Science, 
Philosophy, Ethics and Aesthetics. 

It is the place where we have the 
opportunity to apply spiritual, intel- 
lectual, physical and volitional power; 
and that is the way to grow to BE and 
to BECOME. 

LIVING IS THE SPIRITUAL AND 
INTELLECTUAL PROCESS OF BE- 
ING AND BECOMING. 

It required mental and spiritual 
nourishment plus use. The a ool of 
life furnishes the opportunity for the 
use principle as well as the opportunity 
for continuous nourishment. 
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Wonderful Power of Radium 


By ARTHUR ROEDER 


ADIUM, the most mysterious 
and most powerful element known 
to science, which has the greatest 

power of all discovered sources of energy, 
has now been linked with the safety 
movement and will lend its power to the 
prevention of avoidable accidents. So 
great is its power that one gram is suffi- 
cient to raise a ton of water from the 
freezing to the boiling point. If one ton 
of it were harnessed to a ship equipped 
with 1500 H. P. engines, the ship would 
be propelled at the rate of 15 knots an 
hour for thirty years. 

Radium is best known to the world 
through its curative properties in the 
treatment of cancer and through its 
commercial value in making radium 
luminous material. The power of ra- 
dium was made known only a few years 
ago through the efforts of a Polish 
woman scientist, and a French and an 
American professor. Radium now treats 
thousands of cases of cancer annually, 
preventing death and eliminating a great 
deal of suffering. ; 

Radium’s role in industry as a life 
saver is less spectacular, but perhaps 
even more important than it is as a 
thereapeutic agent. The great mass of 
accidents in factories, in mines and in 
other industrial institutions where dark- 
ness is a creator of danger, are being 
eliminated through the newest inven- 
tion of science—radium luminous ma- 
terial, Radium illuminated watches 
are familiar articles. The same material 
that illuminates these is now being 
employed in great factories on all power 

e switches where fumbling might 
mean electrocution to the operator. 

High pressure gauges, which are in- 
Stalled as an insurance against dangers 
are deprived of a great deal of their 
safety value through inconstant lighting. 
Their dependability as indicators is 
Increased tremendously through making 
them safe 24 hours a day by the appli- 
Cation of radium luminous material, 
Which is invariably luminous in the dark. 


Steam gauges and water gauges of all 
sorts are making use of radium to in- 
crease safety. 
Electric switches are often set in 
places which are unlit. This includes 
electric lighting equipment which 1s 
usually visible only after the light it 
controls has been turned on. A spot of 
radium luminous material on the button 
or switch makes them easily located in 
the dark, so that in emergency they may 
quickly be made use of. , 
Likewise, a fire alarm or a fire extin- 
quisher is deprived of a good deal of its 
efficiency through being invisible in the 
dark. Radium luminous material acts 
as a quick locater for them. Telephones 
which are often necessarily found quick- 
ly in the dark in emergencies, various 
emergency call bells are made more 
useful through the application of undark. 
Gun sights, illuminated, insure accuracy 
of aim in the dark. The need of lumin- 
ating poison bottles, so that they may 
stand out warningly in the dark has been 
demonstrated too often to need further 
dwelling on.. An interesting safety 
device is the safe combination whose 
dial is radium luminated, so that no ar- 
tificial light need be used for it. 
The industrial uses of radium lumin- 
ous material are many. Bolts that are 
necessarily attached to the dark under- 
portions of machines and sa ment are 
being touched with dabs of this lumin- 
ous material with a consequent great 
saving of bloodshed. In mines where the 
carrying of oil lamps or the placing of 
electric lighting equipment is not feasi- 
ble, radium has been found to be a boon. 
There are corners in the dark under- 
ground channels which miners must 
traverse, corners where danger lurks— 
these are made safe through the unvary- 
ing luminosity of radium. f 
The value of radium to mariners 1s 
commencing to be recognized. Not 
only the compass dials, but the steering 
wheels, the gauges, and other instru- 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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More Co-Ordination, Less Bellig- 
erency in Industry 


By MAJOR GEORGE L. BERRY 


President, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America 


H E employer 
and employe 
groups neces- 
sary in the conduct 
of industry are hum- 


an. 
There is little dif- 
ference in the physi- 
cal make-up, and ex- 
cept for circumstan- 
tial conditions 
there would be little 
question as to the 
uniformity of their 
mental being, and 


in that they are both essential in the es- 
tablishment and in the continuity of 
industry, which means the life of society 
as a whole, there is presented little reason 


for the existence of 
a spirit of belliger- 
ency. On the other 
hand there is every 
reason why the pria- 
ciple of co-ordina- 
tion should apply. 

The principle of 
collective bargain- 
ing recognized as 
practicable between 
nations, is just as 
important and es- 
sential between peo- 
ples of our indus- 
trial life. | 

Opposition to col- 
lective bargaining 
constitutes an ad- 
vocacy of selfishness 
and is in contraven- 
tion to business 
principles. 

The evolution tak- 
ing place in indus- 
trial and social af- 


JM 4z0R BERRY has been president 
of one of the great conservative labor 
organizations for ten years. He served 


with an engineer battalion in France dur- 
ing the World War and after the signing of 


the armistice, was transferred to Paris as 
the Labor advisor to the members of the 
Peace Commission of the United States. 
He afterward was a member of a group of 


men who studied the labor situation in 


England and other countries. 


MAJOR GEORGE L. BERRY 


rather than adjusted it. 
in wages may be necessary for self- 
preservation but, under the present 
system, a strike to enforce such a claim 


fairs of the world is 
of necessity setting 
up new ideals and 
principles upon 
which the relation- 
ship of employer 
and employe is be- 
ing determined. 
The system of yes- 
terday wherein eco- 
nomic improve- 
ments were attained 
by strike and indus- 
trial conflict aggra- 
vated the situation 
An increase 


proves in the final 
analysis to be as 
detrimental to the 
workers as a whole 
as it is to the indus- 
try in which they 
are engaged. 

The stoppage of 
business means in- 
creased cost of pro- 
duction based upon 
an unnatural condi- 
tion. An industrial 
conflict wherein 
employers and em- 
ploye are denied 
their regular income 
must be followed by 
some sort of an ad- 
justment which will 
to a degree make up 
for that which they 
have both lost. The 
result is that the 
buyer of that prod- 
uct must pay the 
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cost of such difference, and those who 
pay for that abnormal cost of such 
difference must have additional income 
to meet it. 


The struggle, therefore, immediately 
precipitated in all of the several indus- 
tries in order that they may again come 
to a level of endurance is not a tempo- 
rary one but is continuous. What 
matter it if one’s income is a hundred 
dollars a week when one’s cost of liv- 
ing is ninety-nine dollars, as against 
one’s income of twenty dollars per week 
when one’s requirements amount in ex- 
penditures to hat nineteen dollars per 
week? 


The labor organization’s physical 
strength, therefore, when it is applied 
by simply the enforcement of strike or 
industrial conflict, is in the direction 
of lost power rather than a gain of 
influence. 

The labor organization of today must 
give more attention to its industry, 
more attention to its business, hence a 
higher appreciation of the employe’s 
responsibility and, why not “‘our’’ inter- 
est in the business in which we are en- 
gaged, the business to which we have 
given our lives, the industry that we 
intend to follow all our lives? 

What is there that presents itself in 
the process of life’s efforts which is of 
greater material importance to us than 
a true understanding and genuine inter- 
est in our business which sums up our 
present and future social and economic 
standards? 


T is not claimed here that the indus- 
trial world is made up of employers 
who are prepared to embrace the logic 
of industrial justice and continued 
peace, for indeed there are those em- 
ployers whose selfishness extends even 
to the point of sacrificing life and limb 
of human beings for personal greed, 
but in the aggregate this class of em- 
ployers is in the hopeless minority. 
Moreover, there is abroad in the land 
and in the world an understanding and 
an increased appreciation upon the 
Part of every unit of society that indus- 
try has but one reason for existence, 
and that is to give life and happiness to 
umanity. 


It is not stretching the imagination 
to say that the majority of employers 
in every industry today realize and 
await the ushering in of a condition 
which will cause to be distributed the 


‘profits of industry to those making it 


possible upon a basis of complete equity. 

This feeling can best be accentuated 
by the exercising of the labor union's 
physical strength in the direction of con- 
structive salesmanship rather than the 
applying of a temporary remedy which 
carries with it such a big per cent of 
lost effort, physical and material. 

The labor organizations are respon- 
sible in the main for the present standard 
of citizenship, the economic indepen- 
dence, the high state of intellectuality. 
Hence the labor organization is an 1n- 
dispensable institution, but as an institu- 
tion it is the opinion of the writer that 
it must make itself attractive to those 
engaged in industrial pursuit, 1t must 
rest its claim upon the principle of 
equity and justice and must pursue a 
course that is educational in character 
rather than one of a selfish nature. 


Y the very nature of things an 
B individual employer has greater 
power of directorship than has an indi- 
vidual employe. 

There are employers having such 
power who would abuse the rights of 
the employe in order to hold for himself 
an economic advantage not based upon 
fact, reason, or justice. 

No one person should be endowed 
with the right of determining what a 
free man’s life, social, religious, or eco- 
nomic should be. Such a condition has 
no just reason to exist in a democracy. 
The absence of collective bargaining 
makes possible such a condition, and 
it permits of the introduction of a false 
competitive standard. 

There are employers who would, 
without regard to the existence of col- 
lective bargaining, grant just considera- 
tion to the individual employe in bis 
employment so long as it was competi- 
tively possible for him to do $o, but 
due to the variation of human instinct 
as well as to the complex make-up of 
the human family, there is to be found 
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a greater degree of selfishness in some 
employers than is found in the conduct 
of others. 

An employer, therefore, being the 
sole judge as to what an employe should 
receive in wages and working conditions 
—which means what his standard of 
life should be—is in a position to estab- 
lish the selling prices of the product in 
which both, employer and employe, are 
the joint producers. 

This being so, the favorably inclined 
employer will find himself at a disad- 
vantage in the competitive field, where- 
as the less favorably inclined employer 
finds himself at an advantage because 
of a lower manufacturing cost, and is 
thereby able to sell at a lower figure 
to the buyers of his product. 

Such an arrangement means deterior- 
ation. The employer with the fair in- 
clination is compelled to reduce his 
labor cost in order to compete with the 
less favorable employer toward his 
labor. 

Result: Deterioration in the industry 
affecting employer and employe alike. 


HE principle of collective bargain- 

ing proposes that the employer 
owning or controlling the industry shall 
meet with representatives of the em- 
ployes upon a basis of fair representa- 
tion. 

When they thus meet they consider, 
or at least should, the necessity of the 
industry to their common good with 
due regard to the rights of the public. 

The public, however, has no right to 
expect a price upon a production that 
does not in the first instance give to the 
employer and employe element pro- 
ducing it a just compensation. Or ina 
word, a return to the elements producing 
it that will assure them a respectable 
livelihood with sufficient profits to 
promote civilization. 


The question as to how to adjust 
differences between employer and em- 
ploye with a view of executing the in- 
strument, collective bargaining, is in 
my opinion the simplest of the many 
elements that enter into the relationship 
of men in industry. 


Its attainment is assured providing 


both sides agree to disregard circum- 
stantial advantages that either side may 
hold over the other, and agree that it 
is their joint duty to keep industry in 
continuous motion. This conclusion ar- 
rived at, conciliation of differences fol- 
lows, and if this fails, then arbitration 
should be applied. 


The result: A settlement upon facts 
without interruption in the conduct of 
industry. 


T is a mistake to say that the labor 

organizations of America are un- 
willing to accept the principle of col- 
lective bargaining arrived at by con- 
ciliation or arbitration. 


The records show that less than five 
per cent of the labor organizations of 
America have declined this principle, 
and those that have not accepted, or 
who may in the future refuse to do so, 
are not deserving of the support of 
either the employer or employe group, 
or of the public, and the same should 
apply to the employer or employers 
groups who decline to accept the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining arrived at 
by conciliation or arbitration. 


It matters not whether it is the em- 
ployer group or the employe group who 
rejects this means for industry’s peace, 
their actions indict them and establish 
unquestionably their fear, first of facts, 
and second, the selfishness that has 
actuated them in such a conclusion. 


It is manifestly the duty of employers 
and employes, as well as of the public, so- 
called, to encourage and to stand to- 
gether in eliminating belligerency every- 
where it may present itself between 
men of industry, and establish in its 
stead co-ordination and co-operation 
that can only come through the determi- 
nation of differences upon the basis 
of fact, through the instrumentality 
of collective bargaining, adjudicated by 
a voluntary court of conciliation and 
arbitration. 


A man should never be ashamed to own he 
has been in the wrong, which is but saying, 
in other words, he is wiser today than he was 
yesterday. —Pope. 
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Wonderful Power of Radium 


(Continued from page 6) 

ments which should be instantly and un- 
interruptedly visible have been touched 
with radium. Motorists, motor cyclists, 
and the operators of any machinery 
which has indicating dials, or gauges 
which tell of the speed of the notor or 
the quantity and mixture of fuels and 
oils, are finding the solution of their 
difficulties in radium luminous material. 
The hazard of uncertainty has been re- 
duced. i 

Wbile radium is the most valuable 
element in the world—a gram of radium 
which is about a thinbleful, costs $120,- 
000, as opposed to $150 for an ounce of 
platinum, so powerful is it when mixed 
with other materials that even the 
minutest particle is effective in making 
material self-luminous for years. It is 
this quality which makes radium lum- 
inous material commercially possible. 

The great value of radium is due to 
its scarcity, and to the great difficulty 
in isolating it after it has been found. 
Much of the radium of the world is now 
found in America, in carnotite fields. 
A great 
Undark Radium mines in the Paradox 
Valley of Colorado. 

The ore is found in narrow seams in 
the ground. It is sorted and packed 
in one hundred pound sacks and trans- 
ported sixty miles to the nearest rail- 
road station on the backs of burros and 
mules. Thence it is shipped in carload 
lots 2,900 miles across the continent to 
an extraction plant in Orange, N. J. 

Two hundred fifty tons of ore, treated 
with an equal amount of chemicals and 
water, yields one gram, which is about 
the size of a pin head. 

The power of radium lies in the pene- 
trating character of its rays, which 
disintigrate and travel at the rate of 
3,000 miles a quarter of a second. 

In addition to the use of radium 
luminous material on machinery in in- 
dustrial plants, it is used extensively for 
the marking of any corner or spot which 
should be visible in the dark. Angles 
of tables and chairs, corners in rooms, 
numbers to indicate cubby holes or 
doorways on which there is no other 


ortion of this comes from the . 


Leaners and Lifters 


ERE are two kinds of people on 
this earth today, 

Just two kinds of people, no more | say; 

Not the rich and the poor, for to count a 
man’s wealth 

You must first know the state of his 
conscience and health; 

Not the humble and proud, for in life's 
little span, 

Who puts on vain airs is not counted a 
man. 

Not the happy and sad for the swift 
flying years, 

Bring each man his laughter and each 
man his tears. 

No, the two kinds of people on earth 
that I mean, 

Are the people who lift and the people 
who lean. 

Wherever you go, you’ll find the world’s 


masses, 

Are always divided in just these two 
classes; 

And oddly enough, you'll find too, | 


ween, 

There’s only one LIFTER to thousands 
who AN. 

In which class are YOU? 

Are you easing the load, 


Of overtaxed ‘Lifters’? who toil down 


the road? 

Or are you a “Leaner,” who lets others 
bear, 

Your portion of labor and worry and 
care? 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


illumination are touched with a spot of 
undark. Even the valuable electric 
torch increases its efficiency when it has 
a touch of radium on it so that it can be 
reached instantly in an emergency in 
the dark. 

When other lights fail, when fuses 
blow out, wires break down—radium 
will glow dependably without danger of 
explosion or of burning. |. 

The employment of radium to help 
solve our medical and industrial prob- 
lems of life safety is as yet in the first 
stages of its development. What the 
future will bring, no one knows. 
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How Near Are Normal Times? 


Co-operation Between Employers and Employes 
Must First Be Accomplished 


By ALICK G. RICHARDSON 
President, the Richardson Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cé OW near are normal times?” 
H This is the throbbing ques- 
tion of the hour. Beside it, 
all other problems fade into oblivion, 
or at best, are only secondary. It takes 
precedence at all gatherings, whether 
social, political or economic. I hear it 
discussed every- 
where and by all 
classes of people, in 
trains, in hotels, in 
my home, my office 
and in other men’s 
offices. 

“How near are 
normal times?” 
Capital and Labor 
alike can almost be 
said to be holding 
their breaths until 
the problem is 
solved. Business is practically at a 
standstill for the moment. People are 
not buying. For the first time in sev- 
eral years they are remembering to be 
economical—they are awaiting develop- 
ments and holding their purse strings 
very closely in the interim. 

“How near are normal times?” I 
can only give you my opin- 
ions, gained through ob- 
servation of conditions in 
various parts of the country 
` and through my discussions 
with business men in dif- 
ferent lines of trade. My 
opinions are based further 
upon the concensus of 
thought, expressed through 
our news paper editorials, 
our magazine and trade 
paper comments and farti- 
cles, and as a result of all 
this observation and read- 


In this brief article, Mr. Richard- 
son points oul that the business which 
is organized on the lines of Service, is 
the business that will succeed, either 


during abnormal times of prosperity, 
or in the days of a return to normal 
conditions. He has proved his faith 
by his works, as have many other 
modern leaders of business. 


ing I believe that just as surely as 
daylight follows darkness—just as surely 
as summer follows winter, we are at the 
dawn of a better day. 

It may take several years before we 
see prices at pre-war levels in all lines— 
in fact, I believe that some commodities 

willnever beas cheap 
as before the war, 
' but within a few 
months’ time, four 
or six months per- 
haps, during which 
time conditions will 
be continually im- 
proving, we shall 
have reached a sane, 
reasonable, business 
basis which will be 
our normal level for 
some time to come. 
S FAR as general business condi- 
tions are concerned, these are 
simply my opinions—no one can say 
with any degree of certainty just what 
the future will bring forth, but when it 
comes to my own business, I feel that I 
speak authoritatively, when I say that 
conditions were never better nor pros- 

____ pects brighter. 

As a matter of fact, the 
soda water and soft drink 
business is, I believe, one 
of the very few lines that 
have not been deeply touch- 
ed by the general business 
depression. I say deeply 
touched, because tem- 
porarily business is, for the 
first time, a little dull, 
owing largely to the recent 
decline in the price of sugar 


A. G. RICHARDSON 


and the belief on the part 
of buyers, that prices will 
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be reduced, but this condition is only 
momentary and when the season opens, 
I anticipate that we will be literally 
swamped with belated orders. 

All through the war and during the 
post-war period, our business has stead- 
ily increased and conditions have been 
better than formerly. This fact is best 
evidenced by the attitude of the banking 
interests, toward manufacturers of soda 
water and soft drink supplies. Even 
when they were drawing their lines the 
closest and reducing, and in many in- 
stances, refusing loans on certain com- 
modities, we had no difficulty in in- 
creasing our lines of credit to meet the 
growing needs of our business. 

There has been a phenomenal increase 
in the consumption of soda water and 
soft drinks during the past several years 
and prohibition coming just as it did, 
has aided and hastened the normal 
growth. According to figures furnished 
by the Treasury Department, the tax 
on soda and soft drinks in 1920, was 
$57,480,366, as against $7,182,219 in 
1919, an increase in taxes alone re- 
member, of over $50,000,000. I believe 
that the soda water and soft drink 
business is only in its infancy and that 
there is positively no limit to the pos- 
sibilities it offers the alert, progressive 
man who will engage in it. 


66 OW near are normal times?” 
involves another question, 
“What about Capital and Labor?” 
Somehow, the use of these two terms 
together has an ominous, formidable 
sound. They seem always to arouse 
someone’s ire and animosity. Suppose, 
therefore for the sake of harmony and 
better understanding, we substitute, 
for the moment, the words, employer and 
employee. 
M Take arny concrete case, your own of- 
fice or your own plant for example. 
You know that employer and employee 
must have a community of interest. 
They must work together, each sup- 
plementing the efforts of the other for 
their common good. There can be no 
friction, no unreasonable demands on 
the part of either if production is to be 
kept normal, wages and profits fair and 


conditions, mutually satisfactory. 

Now consider Capital and Labor (em- 
ployer and employee) in the abstract, 
and the same rule holds good. 

Capital and Labor must not be an- 
tagonistic. It must be a pleasant, 
friendly combination or both will suffer. 
Labor must realize that Capital is not 
the “dragon” she has believed, but on 
the other hand, that all education, all 
religion, all science, all progress—in 
fact all that is good in the world, is sup- 
ported by Capital, and Capital, must 
recognize her dependence upon Labor, 
which makes Capital possible and vice 
versa. 

Honesty and integrity on both sides, 
an honest wage, honest working condi- 
tions and honest dealings on the part of 
the employer, and honest labor, that is, 
full value for wages received, on the part 
of the employe, will bring about the 
millenium in business and I believe that 
it is almost at hand. 


Yo ago, possibly Capital was 
arrogant, but that it was a careless 
and thoughtless arrogance was evidenced 
by the. fact that when her errors were 
pointed out and when demands were 
made upon her and laws finally enacted 
to protect her interests and those of her 
colleague, Labor, she met the situation 
fairly and promptly. 

There has been, in the past twenty 
years, a marvelous improvement In 
working conditions and time has proven 
that these changes have benefited the 
employer, quite as much as the em- 
ployee, and Capital would no quicker 
go back to the old regime, than would 
Labor. , 

Early in the year 1914, things were 
running along pretty smoothly, and 
then, on that memorable day in mid- 
Summer, came the astounding news of 
war in Europe. Orders began to pour 
in upon us—orders for war materials, 
orders for supplies, orders for food— 
what not, and our manufacturers 
strained every nerve to secure their 
share of the business and to increase 
their facilities and their outputs in order 
to get more and more of the unprece- 
dented prices and profits. 
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Labor glimpsed and understood the 
situation and its possibilities, almost 
as soon as did Capital. She wanted her 
share, too, so she made her demands and 
partly because Capital was too busy 
to do otherwise and partly because she 
knew that her prices could easily be 
fixed to cover any increased cost of 
production, she met these demands, not 
once, but time and again, and because 
the world was out of balance and Labor 
and Capital were both in a frenzy of 
unheard of wages, unprecedented prices 
and, too often, unwarranted profits, a 
condition that could not soon right it- 
self came into being and unusual pros- 
perity was followed, in the regular 
course of the cycle, by what we called 
depression, when in reality we were only 
getting back to normal. 


LL during this period, we heard a 
great deal of talk on Labor troubles. 
There was so much hue and cry over 
strikes in certain industries, our atten- 
tion was so firmly centered on these un- 
fortunate employers that we entirely 
overlooked the hundreds of other in- 
dustries that were going serenely along, 
help well satisfied and conditions mu- 
tually pleasant and satisfactory. Such a 
firm is Richardson Corporation. This 
company was organized only five years 
ago. I was honored with the presidency 
of the organization and my associates 
and employees were largely men and 
women who have been affiliated with me 
for many years. 


We organized our corporation on a 
profit sharing basis, giving all executives, 
all salesmen, all department heads and 
many of the unskilled laborers, stock in 
our concern, to be paid for out of the 
earnings of the business. These people 
took their chance with me, on the success 
of a new enterprise—how could I do less 
for them? 

a business has long since proven it- 
self. 

The success of our co-operative plan 
has been eminently satisfactory and 
many of our employees have, from their 
own personal savings, added to their 
stock holdings. We are working today 
with practically our original force, aug- 


mented of course by additional help 
as business has increased, and we have 
had no labor difficulties and no dis- 
satisfaction of any kind. 


We are rapidly working ourselves out 
of the upheaval imposed by war. We 
are rapidly bringing order out of chaos. 
Plants that have been shut down or 
working part time and with reduced 
forces are gradually re-opening and they 
are resuming operations on a saner, 
more normal basis. 


Capital and Labor are realizing their 
obligations, each to the other, their de- 
pendence upon each other—all of which 
establishes my belief that we are at the 
dawn of normal times. 


Make Men Your Books 


OUR success depends on how well 

you know men and tbeir methods. 
Keep in touch with live people, subject 
them to analysis, copy their winning 
points and avoid their faults. 


Real success doesn’t put a man in a 
class by himself or make him inde- 
pendent of the brains, the information 
and the good will of others. Some men 
are marooned on a little reef of self- 
conceit. Their own opinons and preju- 


-dices have to do them for mental food, 


just as the cocoanuts and figs that grew 
on his island had to suffice every day 
for Robinson Crusoe’s dinner. It was 
a good diet for a while but grew monot- 
onous. He would have enjoyed some 
other sort of edibles if he could have im- 
ported them. But he was out of the 
way of passing ships with their cargoes 
of supplies. 

Is your mind like a port at which 
vessels stop and unload? Are you open 
to the new ideas, facts and theories 
which are the commerce of the world 
of brains? 


Success consists in acquiring knowl- 
edge of one kind or other—not in guard- 
ing a locked-up hoard of facts which 
may mold on your hands. Real suc- 
cess should strengthen and extend your 
contact with all sorts and conditions 
of men.—T. D. Thurston. 


~ 
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“Because I Don’t H ave To” 


Five Words That Can Wreck a Young Man’s or Woman's Life 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


(Copyrigh t, 1921) 


WAS recently talking with a rich 
| young man about making his life 
count, and I asked him why he 
didn’t take up some useful vocation. 
“Because I don’t have to,” was his reply. 


This is one of the things that has. 


ruined thousands of splendid boys and 
girls, young men and young women— 
“Because I don’t have to.” 

Not having to do things is an enemy 
to usefulness and to greatness of all 
kinds. 

As arule, we do only what we have to 
do. If we are not obliged to get up early 
in the morning, if we do not feel the urge 
of necessity, the spur of ambition, we 
turn over to take another nap. There 
is nothing, outside of ill health, that will 
take the energy out of aman quicker 
than to feel that he is not obliged to 
make an effort unless he feels like it. 

The self-made father, who has climbed 
up from poverty to wealth, little realizes 
that in his anxiety to make life easier, 
more comfortable, for his son than it was 
for himself, he is robbing him of a tre- 
mendous motive, that spur of necessity 
which has played such an important 
part in the world’s civilization. 


KNOW the sons of a rich father who 
do not get up until ten o’clock in the 
morning, often have their breakfast at 
eleven o'clock, and then loaf around 
the house or the club, and when it is 
time for others to retire at night they are 
just getting under way to enjoy them- 
selves. They are in places of amuse- 
ment, at late dinners, dances, parties, 
until all hours in the morning. 

What kind of a start is that to give 
boys? What are the chances of their 
making a record similar to that of their 
self-made, hard-working father, who is 
trying to make life easier for his sons? 
What sort of fibre will they develop? 

eir character will certainly not be of 


the same tough timber as the character 
of the father. It will be soft and spongy, 
like that of the sapling which has grown 
up protected in the dense forest, which 
never had to struggle for its existence, 
never had to fight for its life with the 
elements. 

Most of the men who have left their 
mark on the world, were prodded by the 
imperious ‘‘must” of necessity. If they 
had had rich fathers, if necessity had not 
forced them to exert their powers and 
develop them to the utmost, probably 
many of them would never have been 
heard from. 


T IS human nature to take things 
easy, especially when we are not 
forced by necessity, or when we are not 
in a good mood. It takes strength of 
character to force ourselves against our 
inclination, but there accompanies every 
human being through life a monitor who 
is always reminding us of what we should 
do. ` Inclination, however, often proves 
stronger than this silent guide and we 
yield to it. But when necessity says, 
“You must!” we have no alternative, 
and reply, “If I must, I can.” 
There is only one way of calling out 
the man or the woman, and that is by 
doing useful work. Idleness calls out 
nothing but negatives and weaknesses. 
The negative mind never accomplishes 
anything. The mind of the boy who 
doesn’t work because he doesn’t have to 
will soon become so weak, his character 
so flabby and colorless, that he will cut 
no sort of a figure in human affairs. 
It is a sad day for a boy when his 
chums tell him that he is a fool to work 
because his father is rich and he doesn t 
have to. His friends are the loafers, the 
idlers, the good-for-nothings who will 
help him to'deteriorate, to grow weaker, 
instead of stronger. 
Every human being comes into this 
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world mortgaged. Did you ever think 
of that? 

Each one of us is mortgaged to the 
past. When we open our eyes in this 
world, we come into use of the accumula- 
tions of all the civilizations which have 
gone before us. All the people who have 
ever lived have contributed something 
towards it, to what we find. 

We owe the results of all these cen- 
turies to thousands of peoples’ efforts, 
ie how many of us go through life 
eaving nothing new for those who come 
after us, stretching our long arms into 
the great life granary and taking out 
what the efforts, the toil and the sweat 
of others have put in there, and putting 
back nothing of value! This is to be a 
thief rather than a contributor to civil- 
ization. 

His father or his uncle cannot pay the 
debt which a youth owes to the past, 
to say nothing of what he owes to the 
life he is living. We are getting the re- 
sults of billions of peoples’ efforts. Is 
it honest? Is it fair and square for us 
to use all of the luxuries, to take ad- 
vantage of all the facilities, the wonder- 
ful inventions and discoveries for which 
others have given their life’s blood, paid 
such tremendous sacrifices> Do you 
realize that a man is taking all these 
things and giving nothing in return when 
he leads an idle, indolent life? 


MERSON said: “The high prize 

of life, the crowning fortune of a 
man, is to be born to some pursuit, which 
finds him in employment and happiness 
whether it be to make baskets or broad- 
swords, or canals, or statues, or songs.” 


Employment is man’s salvation. Idle- 
ness is acurse. To toil, to labor, to work 
is divine. Learn to be busy. 


There are multitudes of evidences 
that the human machine was intended 
for constant work, and whenever it is 
idle there is something in us that pro- 
tests. When we stop working and hunt 
for happiness, try to find some way of 
getting a living other than by working 
or it, there is a tremendous protest 
perpetually going on within us. We are 
not normal unless we are at work. We 
begin to deteriorate very rapidly when 


Principal and Interest 


TS E credit we get for the good things 

that we did not do, is often the 
interest that has accrued on account 
of the good things that we have done. 

j The blame or suspicion we suffer for 
the things for which we are blameless, 
is the interest we pay for the errors we 
committed and for the wrong for which 
we are responsible. 

Thus the term of the convict is the 
principal of his obligation and the finger 
of scorn is the interest he has to pay. 

The same is true, in the opposite 
sense, of the man or woman, who has 
accomplished much good. 

The success and satisfaction that 


come of work well done. is the principal, 
while the honor and the appreciation, 
frequently given for deeds not to their 
credit, is the interest they enjoy on ac- 
account of their good deeds.— William 
S. Lawo. 


idle. “Sloth, like rust, consumes faster 
than labor wears,” the wise Franklin 
warns us. 


o” every hand we see people whose 
growth has been stunted by a little 
prosperity, which has paralyzed their 
efforts. It is the struggle to attain that 
develops strength, and when one feels 
that he is getting beyond want, when he 
does not feel the prod of necessity, un- 
less he is made of good stuff, he is likely 
to shrivel, to cease to grow. 

Success, abundance, seems to take the 
iron out of the blood of many people. 
They cannot stand much prosperity. 
When they do not feel compelled to work 
they want to take things easy. They 
think so much of their comfort that they 
are not willing to pay the price for a 
little more self-development. 

The perpetual wrestling with prob- 
lems, the constant planning and execut- 
ing, the adjusting of means to ends, 
these are the things that call out the 
best in the individual, that develop 
stamina, stability, soundness of judg- 
ment, quickness and certainty of de- 
cision. It is the perpetual focusing of 
the mind, the concentration of the 
effort upon daily problems, that makes 
for man-building. 
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A 9 ° 
The Salesman’s Personality 
Both Physical, Mental and Spiritual Sides Must be Cultivated 
By J. M. FITZGERALD, M. D. 


Vocational Counsellor, Chicago, Illinois 


ERSONALITY is the greatest dy- 

p namic there is in the world. 

Therefore the study of personality 
should be an interesting one to all. 


No newspaper reporter’s sketch or 
journalist’s writeup of a noted or no- 
torious person would be complete or 
acceptable without giving a word picture 
of the physical appearance and of the 
traits, disposition, or characteristics of 
the person interviewed—at least as to 
how they impressed the writer. 


When Mr. Jones is introduced to Mr. 
Smith, he says, “I am pleased to meet 
you.” Mr. Smith replies with some 
feeling, “This is the fourth time that 
Mr. Jones has met me within four weeks’ 
time, and each time he has said that he 
was pleased to meet me.” 


The question in my mind is, does Mr. 
Jones actually mean this, and if so, why 
is it that after four introductions, he 
does not seem to realize the fact of our 
previous meetings? Mr. Jones replies, 
“Since you have brought the matter up, 
I do recall our previous introductions.” 
To say the least, it is not very compli- 
mentary to your personality that you 
should have to be introduced to any 
man four times, and mention the fact, 
before a have sufficiently impressed 
yourself on his mind to fix the matter of 
the acquaintance. 

The question that affects each one of 
us is, what kind of personality have we? 
Have we a colorless or puny person- 
ality; a magnetic, attractive, impressive, 
or overpowering personality; or are we 
so unfortunate as to develop a cold and 
repellent personality? Carlisle said that 
Daniel Webster was the greatest libel 
on Nature of anyone he had ever seen, 
that no one could possibly be as great 
as he appeared. 


M cKINLEY was characterized as 
possessing a magnetic and at- 
tractive personality. Roosevelt was al- 
ways spoken of as having a magnetic, 
attractive, and dynamic personality. 
You recall how weak and undeveloped 
he was physically when he was gradu- 
ated from Harvard University. He 
was advised to live out in the open for 
four or five years and to exercise, morn- 
ing, noon, and night. 

A friend of mine lived on the ranch 
next to where Roosevelt lived in the 
west, and he said when Roosevelt first 
came among them, he was not a very 
prepossessing looking fellow. They all 
thought lightly of him, but he insisted 
on taking physical exercise every morn- 
ing, at noon, and at night, besides riding 
a bronco. Within‘a year’s time he took 
up boxing with them, and in another 
year’s time he had developed such quick- 
ness and physical strength, that when 
they boxed with him, it was difficult to 
see the man because of a boxing glove 
being constantly in their eyes. 

Most men wish that they had such a 
virile physical organization and person- 
ality as did Roosevelt. They only wish 
it, they don’t want it, otherwise they 
would develop it. 


E should take an inventory of 
ourselves. A man attracts, he 1s 
negative, or he repels. Each person 
must have something in his personality 
that distinguishes him from his neighbor 
and differentiates him from other mem- 
bers of his family. The question 1s, 
what is this thing, how does it affect 
one’s life, how does it affect others? It 
can be taken as a certainty that one 
cannot understand others until one 
understands oneself. 
We are affected instinctively and 
profoundly by the size of things; hence, 
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we move quickly out of the way of a 
limousine, but we let the little Ford 
rattle right along close to us and we 
don’t mind. Instinctively men turn out 
of the way of a Jack Johnson, a Jess 
Willard, or a Jim Corbett. 


I have observed these facts on the 
streets of Chicago. I had an oppor- 
tunity to walk with Bob Fitzsimmons 
from the Palmer House to his room at 
the Auditorium, and I observed that 
though we were talking in a casual way, 
Fitzsimmons had no intention of im- 
pressing himself on men on the street, 
nevertheless the broad shoulders, the 
strong, determined look of his face 
together with his height and pose of his 
head served warning on men generally, 
and they moved out of his path as if by 
command. 

Large men command attention, pro- 
vided they are physically well organized 
and their muscle tone and health is all 
that it should be. Large men are more 
likely to depend upon their formidable 
size and great good nature, which so 
many of tlem possess, or, if need be, 
to resort to bluff or use physical force, 
than they are to develop every ounce of 

ay matter in front of their. ears. 

maller men must make up for this de- 
ficiency in height and brawn by using 
their minds more effectively. They must 
have more courage and self-reliance, 
more tactfulness and friendliness, or far 
greater intellectual resourcefulness to 
win their share of success in competi- 
tion with larger men. 


OST people flatter themselves that 

they act upon judgment and 

reason, but the facts are that they act 

generally as a result of impressions 

formed by instinctive tendencies towards 
things that please or displease. 

Fear is a fundamental instinctive 
element of displeasure in the human 
mind as well as in the animal nature. 
We kill anything that we fear that the 
law allows us to kill. Thus we kill a fly 
or a mosquito. They may infect us or 
our food, and in that way injure us, at 
least they annoy us, and we kill them 
if we can, and they instinctively try to 
protect themselves. 


We should therefore be very careful to 
not be offensive in our appearance or 
words; much more, we should not allow 
ourselves to create doubt, suspicion, or 
fear in the mind of the other man lest we 
do not gain his confidence, for the sale 
must be consummated as a consequence of 
confidence in the salesman and in his 
intelligent presentation of his proposition, 
his services, or his goods, also confidence 
in the honesty of his statements. 


Thus the confidence he begets in these 
matters passes over to the firm that he 
represents as to the firm’s disposition, 
willingness, and ability to fulfill the con- 
tract obtained by the salesman. doubt 
or distrust in any of these factors will 
arrest Judgment very likely, and it may 
divert the decision indefinitely. Thus the 
sale is a matter of confidence from begin- 
ning to end. 


If I may digress a moment to further 
illustrate the matter of fear, trust, and 
confidence, I would say, it appears that 
Germany’s leaders had never read and 
understood fully, at least they did hot 
take to heart the observation of Ed- 
mund Burke in his essays on the “‘Sub- 
lime” and ‘“‘Beautiful.” He remarks in 
these essays that we fear a giant, and 
that this fear must be calmed or else 
we will out of self-protection annihilate 
the giant. The giant must smile and 
show friendliness and kindliness. Ger- 
many did not smile; hence, we as a na- 
tion helped kill her fear making poten- 
tialities. Lincoln, the giant, smiled and 
had benevolence and great sympathy and 


.no one feared him personally. 


E are pleased by curved lines 

much more than by straight lines. 
Psychologists have not given us the 
reason why, but I believe that it is be- 
cause our first happy impressions re- 
ceived in this world are from observing 
and sensing things of a spherical nature. 
Our first meal is thus obtained. The 
mother’s face and body is much more 
likely to be built on curved lines than on 
straight ones. Our cup, plate, and 
saucer appeal to us repeatedly. The 
round, warm sun appeals to us similarly. 
We usually could get around mother in 
some way or other, but the straight- 
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lined face, head, and square shoulders 
and hands of dad made us walk a 
straight line, and we met these straight 
lines oftener than was pleasurable. 
Caesar tells Antony that he does not 
like the straight-line face, head, and 
body of Cassius—‘‘I would like to have 
about me, fat, sleek-headed men, that 
sleep o’nights.”’ 


E have here the key to the physical 
personality. If a man is built 
on the spherical plan, he should square 
his chin, bring his upper lip straight and 
firm against his under lip. He should 
cultivate those faculties and qualities 
that give him a straightforward gaze, 
steady eye and hand, firm neck, and 
firm legs. These promise directness and 
strength and a fixed purpose; since the 
rounded lines of the head and body 
dispel fear, such a person; if a salesman, 
would have a splendid combination; 
friendliness, with the possibilities of 
direct and intelligent action. 

The buyer or business man to whom 
such a salesman would present himself 
would feel that he was worth listening 
to, for nothing is more rare than a highly 
developed, intelligent, and earnest, vig- 
orous purpose; even if the buyer did not 
purchase anything from such a sales- 
man, he would feel that he might get a 
fact or idea that was worth his five 
minutes’ time. 

On the other hand, if a salesman is 
built on the square and straight-lined 
make-up, he should curve his mouth and 
eyes in such a manner as to radiate hope- 


fulness, kindliness, and sensitiveness as 


to the claims of others. I hold in my 
hand cards bearing the names of three 
men, who have in five years’ time raised 
their earning power as bookkeeper, 
clerk, and draughtsman from $25.00 a 
week for the first two and $35.00 for the 
third to $5,000, $7,000, and $10,000. 


They caught the spirit and purpose of. 


this message and put the curves into 
their mouth and eyes, and friendliness 
into their voice, so that the remark that 
greets them is, “HERE COMES THAT 
SMILING SALESMAN,” instead of, 
“Here comes that darn grouch.”” These 
are their own words:to me. 


VERY salesman should be “in con- 
dition” as lo his physical state. He 
should keep every muscle of his body in 
excellent tone, that he may have a 
parts of the will areas of his brain 
coupled up and acting concordantly. 

This is one of his best assets. 

We are affected by the pose of the 
head and the body in general. If the 
head is held firmly upward and slightly 
backward, with the chin pulled in and 
the hat properly placed on the head, it 
gives the command of attention and 
respect, and something of authority. 
The whole carriage of the head and 
body is such as to affirm that a person 
thus constituted has a complete and 
perfect control over his feelings, and 
that his knowledge is on tap. 

I have repeatedly proved the effect 
of this to the amusement of my friends 
and my own satisfaction. For instance: 
By placing my hat on my head slightly 
to one side, pushing my cravat to one 
side, and opening the first button to my 
vest, my coat unbuttoned, and putting 
my hands in my pockets, allowing a 
neutral tone to possess the muscles of 
my body, spinal column, and legs, I 
could walk down State Street and even 
a messenger boy would not move out of 
my way. , 

On entering a store or place of business, 
he should see from the counters, show 
cases, goods, condition of the store, etc., 
what kind of man is at the head of that 
concern. He should have a fact-ob- 
serving and analyzing mind; he should 
know the type of man that he has to 
deal with and be able to converse wit! 
him in the language which that man 1s 
accustomed to use in expressing his 
thought, views, etc. 

IN SHORT, HE MUST REMEM- 
BER THAT THE LAW OF USE IS 
THE LAW OF GROWTH. Heas well 
as the sales manager or executive must 
keep in mind the fact, that it 1s a self- 
evident psychological law that the 
strong turn to the strong for companion 
and associates and those to whom they 
wish to delegate. a responsibility. They 
never turn to the weak, except out A 
sympathy or pity— or to make use 0 
them. 
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From Motorman to Manufacturer 


This is a Story of a Man Who Made the Most of Opportunities 
By ARTHUR J. FORBES 


HIS is a little story of a man who 

made the most of his opportunities, 

who profited by failure, and who 
succeeded because in all his dealing with 
either his customers or with his employ- 
es, he has carried out the spirit of Serv- 
ice. The man is Alfred C. Fuller, and 
he is president of The Fuller Brush 
Company, of Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Fuller is a modest man. He is just a 
quiet business man whose success has 
come partly from the public’s need of 
good brushes. You notice that “‘good”’ 


is the word used. He always made good- 


brushes. That has been one secret of 
Mr. Fuller’s success. | 

How, by successive steps, he gained 
first a small income, then a larger and 
larger one; first a modest little one- 
room factory, then a large plant em- 
ploying many hundreds of men, is an 


interesting story. And it is more inter- 


esting because the success he won 
was begun when he was jarred into ac- 
tion by losing his job one day about 
fifteen years ago. It wasn’t much of a 


job at that, just that of an $18 a week. 


motorman with the Boston Elevated 
Railway company. 

Well, when Fuller was fired he didn’t 
know exactly what to do next. That 
was on a cold March day in 1905. 
There was no other work to be had of 
the kind he had been doing. He 
didn’t know how to do anything else. 
He was almost a stranger in Boston 
with no friends to whom to turn for 
help. And he had been fired. Hard 
luck it seemed. 

While looking around, he ran across 
the owner of a small brush factory in one 
of the suburbs. This man sold his 
brushes through agents. He wanted 
more men. Fuller wanted something 
to do. The brush maker urged him to 
buy a sample outfit of brushes and try 
to sell them. Not knowing what else 
„o do, Fuller decided to try it. He 


bought the sample outfit—there were 
only four or five brushes in the whole 
line—and started out. 

He had never sold a thing in his 
life, but, going from house to house, 
he succeeded in making $3.50 the first 
day. Mr. Fuller still keeps his old 
salesbook in which he entered his first 
orders. 

The second week his earning reached 
nearly $30 and from there on, he aver- 
aged more than $30 a week as against 

18, his former wages. He became 
more and more skilful as a salesman. 


ELIEVING he saw an opportunity 

he began to plan establishing a 
business of his own and with a bigger 
line of brushes. In August, 1906, he 
had saved enough money to start out 
for himself; he designed and had made 
a brush machine, got together the other 
necessary equipment and the materials 
for making the brushes and rigged up a 
shop in the cellar. He made brushes 
by night and sold them in the daytime. 

This was his starting point fifteen 
years ago. Today he is a man of modest 
wealth and president of a large manu- 
facturing organization with over 600 
salesmen covering the whole country. 
How did he do it? 

Like many another man who had 
made rapid advancement, Mr. Fuller 
was brought up on a farm. He was the 
eleventh child in a family of eight boys 
and four girls. One after another his 
elder brothers went off to the cities, 
each one leaving as soon as the next 
younger one was big enough to take his 
place on the farm. It was an old story 
in the Fuller family, this idea of the 
boys going away to seek their fortunes. 
It was what most of the promising boys 
in the countryside did. 

But when Alfred’s turn came, there 
was trouble. His father and mother 
wanted him to stay on the farm. 
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UT Alfred couldn’t stay at home. 

He knew it would be fruitless to 
try to run a farm when he was not 
interested in the work. He made up 
his mind that the only sensible thing 
for him to do was to go. To carry out 
his resolve, he began saving every cent 
he could earn. 

In the fall of 1903, he set out for Bos- 
ton with $75, with meagre schooling 
but with a big ambition to make money 
—$18 a week or possibly even $25 if 
he were lucky. That was his idea of 
success. 

On arriving in Boston, he soon got 
the job with the Elevated Railway 
Company, at first as a spare man, 
working only part time, usually at night. 
In eighteen months he has reached his 
original ambition of $18 a week. Then 
the train on which he was working was 
mixed up in an accident. The rules of 
the company required his discharge. 
He was back where he started. 

His only opportunity was the wire 
brush business—not a very inviting one 
at the time. But there was a chance 
and Mr. Fuller never let go of it for a 
moment. 

From the day he sold his first brush, 
he was convinced that he had some- 
thing worth holding on to. $30 a 
week instead of $18 was a big incentive 
in itself but it was his confidence in his 
idea that encouraged him to save up 
oY aa to start in business for him- 
self. 

And afterwards it was this same con- 
fidence that kept him working away 
in his cellar night after night, that kept 
alive his determination to succeed. He 
knew he had something to sell that 
everyone needed and he knew what 
that meant. 

Soon after beginning to make brush- 
es, he discovered he could sell them 
faster than he could make them. So he 
trained others to do that part of the 
work, developed new methods of manu- 
facturing them, and moved his shop to 
Hartford. 


Te: was in April 1907. He paid 
$8 a month for aroom measuring 
only 20 by 20 feet, afterwards moving 


again to a building erected in Civil 
War days that stood in an alley at 599 
Main Street. Here he remained until 
1911, paying $14 a month for the top 
floor, 40 by 40 feet. 

During this time the business grew 
slowly. He added one new brush 
after another to the line. His contact 
with housewives supplied: him with 
countless ideas, and gave him a clear 
understanding of their needs, of what 
places are most difficult to clean and 
why old-fashioned brushesfailed. Mean- 
while the selling problem was working 
itself out. 

In looking back over his short business 
career, Mr. Fuller himself Jays great 
stress upon the importance of the 
experience gained during these years of 
active selling and manufacturing. He 
had to struggle with every difficulty 
that besets a salesman and discover 
how to overcome it. He had a chance 
to measure to the full that initial ob- 
stacle to all house-to-house selling, the 
difficulty of getting into the home. 

It was his own experience that even- 
tually led him to the remarkable free 
brush offer that today is so uniformly 
successful in getting Fuller salesmen an 
entrance into every home, and a favor- 
able hearing. 


N 1911 Mr. Fuller was making $79 
a week from his own sales and 
his manufacturing profits on the sales 
made by several salesmen he had out 
on the road. But he felt that he was 
just barely grazing the surface of the 
ground. Wherever his salesmen went. 
they were successful, but they covered 
only a small group of towns here an 
there and only parts of a few large 
cities, where there was the whole coun- 
try to sell to. It must have been almost 
exasperating to have goods that every 
housewife in the country needed and 
wanted as soon as she saw them, and to 
have no means of gettingjthem to her. 
Further progress meant a real sales- 
organization. He didn’t know how to 
get the right men. 
Then something happened—the acci- 
dent that Mr. Fuller calls the second 
great opportunity of his life. 
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traveling from town to town, Mr. 
Fuller was in the habit of making an 
effort to establish salesmen to represent 
him. On one of these trips he visited 
Syracuse, New York, and put a small 
advertisement for salesmen in one of the 
local papers. 

This advertisement was noticed by 
the wide-awake advertising manager of 
a large New York magazine who wrote 
Mr. Fuller a letter advising him to 
advertise nationally for salesmen 
through a special plan of this publica- 
tion. 

This letter came just in the nick of 
time. If it had come a day later, Mr. 
Fuller would never have received it. 
He would probably have gone on for 
years doing business the same way, 
traveling from town to town, trying to 
get salesmen. , 


M‘: FULLER once more proved 
his keen eye for opportunity. 

He made up his mind on the 
spot to give the plan a trial. He knew 
that if he could reach good men, he 
could teach them how to sell Fuller 
brushes, and he at once prepared a 
plan of sales helps and suggestions to 
enable them to build up profitable 
business. 

This was the turning point of the 
business. His success led him to use 
other magazines. He soon had enough 
live salesmen to keep the factory on the 
jump. Within six months of running his 
first advertisement, he was doing more 
business in one month than he had in 
a year up to that time. He was broad- 
ening out into a national business. 

Almost at once Mr. Fuller quit the 
road himself and began devoting his 


whole time to keeping the factory | 


service right up to the mark, and to help 
the salesmen out of his own experience. 
This included advice on how to close 
sales and how to get repeat orders and 
every assistance to increase earnings. 
For Mr. Fuller expects his salesmen to 
make money right from the start. He 
doesn’t mean to have anybody working 
for him for nothing. Another thing 
Mr. Fuller makes a point of is that his 
salesmea shall advance steadily in posi- 
tion and in income. He likes to develop 


men into branch managers; he likes to 
train them to teach new salesmen. He 
believes in the opportunity the business 
offers and he takes a personal interest 
in‘ helping men to justify his belief. 


Br ORE the year 1911 was over, 
the business had grown so rapidly 
that he had to move again and in 1915 
he finally moved to his present location 


And just as he worked out his selling 
problems, so he worked out his manu- 
facturing problems. Owing to the spe- 
cial nature of the work of manufactur- 
ing twisted wire brushes, most of the 
equipment is of a special character, 
designed especially for this work. The 
present Fuller factory is the last word | 
in efficient and labor-saving machinery, 
greatly in contrast to the shop in the 
cellar which was the beginning of 
Fuller Brushes. 


Ask Mr. Fuller how he explains his 
success and, with characteristic modesty, 
he will refer to certain instances of 
luck, perhaps not entirely realizing how 
few men would have grabbed at such 
unpromising opportunities. The first 
was the loss of his first job which 
forced him to try an opening that he 
would never have voluntarily chosen. 


Many men are in the same position 
today that Mr. Fuller was in when he 
was with the Boston Elevated Railway. 
He was in a rut. He could have re- 
mained there for years without ever 
making much more than $18 a week. 


~ Men who were there with Mr. Fuller 


are still there, making today only 
$22 to $25 the slight increase in wages 
being due to the increase of th: cost of 
living. Young -Fuller worked hard 
when he was with them. He did every- 
thing he could to get on but he was in a 
rut. The opportunity wasn’t there for 
him 


When he got into the brush business 
there was real opportunity. The house- 
wife needed brushes. He saw that was 
his chance. He wasn’t a salesman. He 
made no pretense at being a salesman 
but women wanted brushes and he had 
them. And because he was sellin 
something that women needed instea 
of dictionaries, or some contraption 
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r IS not my concern if you are harsh 
or unjust to me; it is only my af- 
fair that I am kind and just to you. 

It is not for me to judge my neighbor, 
nor is it my place to dictate to him the 
line of his path; it is my part to regulate 
my own angle of action and to attend to 
keeping my own dooryard clean. 

It is not of use to me or my fellow man 
that I should recognize the thing called 
evil; it is only useful of me to know that 
God is good and to be so aware of Him 
and His goodness that I may become a 
light unto the path of all who may pass 


ay var 

or God is all and only in His living 
breath and in His loving heart can life 
and you and I eternally endure.— 
Grace M. Brown. 


they did not need, he was able to make 
sales where other men failed. Had he 
tried to sell dictionaries, he would 
probably have failed and then tried his 
hand at something else, just as many 
others go from one thing to another 
without finding success. If he had taken 
up any one of a hundred and one other 
things he might have failed. But he 
had something people needed. He had 
had the right opportunity—and he 
grasped it. 

“I wish every young man,” he some- 
times says, “could see the necessity 


of watching for a selec as clearly. 


as I have come to see it. Opportunity 
is one of the most important things in 
the world but it is no use to the man 
who doesn’t grab it. I pity the man or 
woman who is in a rut and has no oppor- 
tunity to change. I tell you it’s a 
shame to see a man get started on a 
job that leads to nothing, whether it 1s 


selling the wrong article or whether it | 


is a clerical job that gets him nowhere. 
Everyone has a right to a good living, 
a good return for his time and the pleas- 
ure that comes from success.” 


The Secret of Success 


HE secret of success is not a secret. 
Nor is it something new. Nor 
is it something hard to secure. To 
come more successful, become more 
efficient. Do the little things better. 
So work that you will require less super- 
vision. The least supervision is needed 
by the person who makes the fewest 
mistakes. 


Do what you can and do what you 
should do for the institution for which 
you are working, and do it in the right 
way, and the size of your income 
take care of itself. Let your aim ever 
be to better the work you are doing. 
But remember always that you cannot 
better the work you are doing without 
bettering yourself. 

The pleasure of accomplishment 1s 
accessible to all, no matter how humble 
our occupation or responsible our duty. 
Out of life’s great mine we can dig the 
gems of joy and a better existence only 
by hard and conscientious work.—J. 
Howell Cummings. 


The Optimist 


I SING a song to the Optimist, 
To the man who is brave and strong, 
Who keeps his head when things go right, 
And smiles when things go wrong. 


I'm proud of the genial Optimist, 
His radiant voice and speech; 

He helps to smooth the rugged path 
Of all within his reach. 


I like the way of the Optimist, 
Who looks for the bright and best; 
He scatters sunshine as he goes 

And leaves his fellows blest. 


So here's a song to the Optimist, 
Who works and laughs and sings, 
And daily shows this weary world 


Th to better things. ; 
eee Greno Klerser. 


The existing slump in business is full of difficulties and compiea But I want to go on record as eaying 


that nothin 
passing. It 


could be healthier for American business than t 
d to come. I only wish it had come sooner. The severer the storm is now, the | quicker ah = 


e very condition through which we are now 


over and the sooner we can emerge into clear weather and shape our course upon the sea 


Charles M. Schwab, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Bet 


ehem Steel Corporation. 


The man immersed in material things and who lives only to make money, believes he can make it; oes 


that he can make it. He does not say to himeelf 
anything to-day. I will 
what he 


every morning, 
try. I may succeed and I may not.” He simply and positively asserts : 
desires and then starts out to put into operation plans and forces which will bring it about.—Ciipped 


“Well, I do not know whethe a cat do 
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Signs of the Times 
Discussed or Commented Upon from a More or Less Personal Viewpoint 
By ARTHUR J. FORBES 


NE of the signs of the times that 
points to the coming solution of the 
problem of industrial relations is that in 
all the discussions of this subject in the 
daily press, in the magazines or in the 
numerous addresses which are being 
made before commercial organizations 
in every city in the union, a majority 
of the leaders, both those representing 
capital, or management, and those repre- 
senting organized labor, take the same 
position. 

They assert almost without exception, 
that the questions involved may be 
settled, if the men on both sides, will 
only get together for a free and frank 
discussion, determined upon arriving at 
a solution which will square with the 
principles of justice and fair dealing. 

This question, from the standpoint 
of organized labor, is ably handled in an 
article in this number of the Business 
PHILOSOPHER, written by Major George 
L. Berry, president of the International 
Printing Posen: and Assistants’ 
Union, one of the thoughtful leaders 
of a large industrial group of skilled 
workers. He takes exactly the same 
position as that of leaders in the indus- 
trial field, men who employ thousands 
of workers, who have been quoted or 
who have contributed articles to this 
magazine during recent months. 

Major Berry and the others who make 
the same assertions are right. The great 
industries of this country—or of any 
other country—can prosper only if there 
is friendly co-operation between the 
management and the workers; only as 
the true spirit of Service is carried out 
by the employers as well as by the men 
and women who work in their factories 
or shops. 

B B 
ANY broad minded business men 
had this vision long ago, and 
more and more of them are coming to 


realize that this spirit of Service is not 
a dream or a theory, but a reality. 

Have you read what Warren G. 
Harding President of the United States 
said in one of his campaign addresses 
on this subject? That statement should 
be printed, framed and given a place of 
honor on the wall of every factory 
building. This is what he said: 

“I decline to recognize any conflict of 
interest among the participants in in- 
dustry. The destruction of one is the 
ruin of the other, the suspicion or rebel- 
lion of one unavoidably involves the oth- 
er. In conflict is disaster, in understand- 
ing there is triumph. 

‘‘There is no issue relating to the foun- 
dation on which industry is builded, 
because industry is bigger than any ele- 
ment in its modern making. But the 
insistent call is for labor, management 
and capital to reach understanding. 

“The human element comes first, and 
I want the employers in industry to un- 
derstand the aspirations, the convic- 
tions, the yearnings of the millions of 
American wage earners, and I want the 
wage earners to understand the prob- 
lems, the anxieties, the obligations of 
management and capital, and all of them 
must understand their relationship to 
the people and their obligations to the 
republic. 

“Out of this understanding will come 
the unanimous committal to economic 
justice, and in economic justice lies 
that social justice which is the highest 
essential to human happiness.” 

B 8 Æ 

ERE is a brief statement which 

came in a letter recently from 
Ernest E. Lee, of Chicago, head of a 
great firm of industrial engineers, a 
position which has brought him into 
intimate contact with hundreds of men 
engaged in various industries. Mr. 
Lee writes: 
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“You have asked me for an expression 
of opinion on the subject of a better 
understanding between Labor and Capi- 
tal in this country. 

“I am frank to say to you that I feel 
that most of our difficulty is attribut- 
able to lack of a common viewpoint, 
or to misunderstanding. Misunder- 
standings invariably lead to difficulties 
and misunderstandings in general may 
be caused by innumerable reasons; 
one being lack of knowledge of the de- 
tails; another, insufficient information 
through which to arrive at a logical 
conclusion; another inexperience. 

“There is no mistake that the great- 
est good comes to an institution which 
secures the fullest co-operation of its 
employes and if Capital can be success- 
ful in showing Labor that their conscien- 
cious desire is not only for capital to 
profit, but for labor to succeed, then the 


union of the two is launched in the 


common interest.” 

That statement, is in effect, exactly 
the same as the view taken by Major 
Berry. When will a majority of employ- 
ers recognize the truth of such state- 
ments? 

w 8 S 


A BROAD view of the problem of 
industrial relations and of the world 
economic situation is always taken by 
Herbert Hoover. Because of his train- 
ing as an engineer and his practical 
experience during the world war, Mr. 
Hoover is perhaps better qualified to 
speak upon these subjects than any 
other man in this country. In a notable 
address given last month before the 
convention of the American Engineer- 
ing Council, at Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. 
Hoover discussed these more or less 
interelated subjects, and stated with 
emphasis that it is by co-operation be- 
tween industries, and with labor and the 
government, that an increase in pro- 
duction may be brought about. 
Increased production in industry 
means more profit for capital and the 
maintenance of a fair wage for labor. 
“The commodities or services pro- 
duced by the whole nation,” said Mr. 
oover, “are capable of absorption by 
the whole nation if they are of the 


right character. When ten men, or 
one hundred million men divide their 
united output, they can by doubling 
their output have twice the amount 
to divide. There is no limit to the 
increase of living standards except 
the limitations of human strain, scien- 
tific discovery, mechanical invention 
and natural resources. 

“The absorption of increased pro- 
ductivity lies in the conversion of 
luxuries of today into necessities of 
tomorrow. Wheat bread, railroads, 
good roads, electricity, telephones, auto- 
mobiles and movies were once luxuries. 
There is no limit to consumption ex- 
cept the total capacity to produce, 
provided the surplus of productive 
power is constantly shifted to new 
articles from those that have reached 
the saturation point of demand.” — 

The speaker said that wastes in 
American production were measured 
mainly in unemployment, lost time 
due to labor conflict, losses i labor 
turnover, failure to obtain maxımum 
production of the individual, poor co- 
ordination of great industries and fail- 
ure in transportation, coal and power 
supplies. 

Stabilization and standardization of 
industrial output by agreement, elim- 
inating overlapping efforts and sea- 
sonable activities were cited as one 
means for bringing greater production. 
Utilization of natural resources for 
power was urged as an additional 
help in this direction. 

“The spirit of co-operation,” Mr. 
Hoover concluded, “has already solved 
many things in this country since 
it began to be noticeable 30 years ago. 
Co-operation has standardized some 
things and is ripe for an initiative 
toward co-operation of.a widespread 
character. The leadership of our fed- 
eral government in bringing together 
the forces is needed, but we do not 
believe it necessary for the govern- 
ment actually to do the work. The 
first step is sane analysis of weak- 
ness and sober proposal of remedy. 
If you engineers can establish the 
facts to an intelligent people such as 
ours, action is certain, even if it be slow. 
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ERE is a quotation from another 
letter, written by one in the ranks 
of the workers: 

“Every man does his best work when 
he knows that he, personally, is going 
to enjoy the fruit of his labors. The best 
‘brother’ of mankind is the one who does 
a good job and then accumulates a sur- 
plus by which to help others. If the 
Good Samaritan had been as poor as 
the man by the wayside, his story could 
never have been told. Even the widow 
had to have a ‘mite’ over and above 
actual necessities before she could give 
it to the Lord. 

“Item: one body; item, one mind; 
item, one spirit; item, one will. Those 
are your stock in trade and mine, pre- 
sented to us by the Great Creator, 
with the admonition and the necessity 
of keeping them clean, efficient, kind 
and active. He who is able to do this, 
has fulfilled his first duty to society.” 

We should remember that many who 
are born to wealth and power lose 
all through faults, weakness or unfit- 
ness. While on the other hand, thou- 
sands mount from the hardest conditions 
to a success that almost dazzles us. 
These same conditions out of which a 
few men compel success, exist for all 
men.’ 

W Æ 


Og E of the few signs which come out 

of Darkest Russia indicate that the 
reign of anarchy and terrorism headed 
by Mess. Lenine and Trotsky may 
some day be overthrown, although none 
can say when. 

A few of the men who have ventured 
into that kingdom of misrule have 
managed to escape with their lives 
and they all tell the same story. M. 
Schwartz, a naturalized citizen of San 
Francisco, a socialist, who thought 
that the dawn of the millenium had 
come in Russia, is one of those who have 
been disillusioned. He went to Russia 
last June with his wife, thinkin 
bask in the light of Freedom. Both 
were imprisoned. His wife died from 
the hardships she endured in Soviet 
jails. Schwartz managed to escape 
and was interviewed the other day in 
Berlin, and his story was cabled to this 


country by the Associated Press, a 
great news gathering organization which 
prides itself upon telling the facts with- 
out bias or prejudice. Here is what 
Schwartz is quoted as saying: 

“‘Communism in Russia is robberism; 
it tolerates imprisonment, persecution, 
execution without trial; it has brought 
Russia only starvation, disease and 
death. 


“There is no government. It is a 
worse autocracy than Czaristic govern- 
ment and I lived there for over twenty 
years under the Czar and had every 
experience necessary to make a com- 
parison. 

With his wife, known for many years 
in this country as a socialist worker 
under the name of Jessie M. Molle, 
Schwartz went to Russia last June and 
attended the congress of the Third 
Internationale. They were both thrown 
into prison because they failed to ex- 
press admiration for the government 
and it was probably feared that they 
would make an unfavorable report if 
they were permitted to leave the coun- 
try. They were not released until last 
December. 

Mrs. Schwartz died at Reval on De- 
cember 20 from the effects of her long 
solitary confinement and hunger in 
soviet prisons, and her husband is re- 
turning to America alone. 

“Before I went to Russia,” Mr. 
Schwartz said, “I came to Berlin and 
visited Mrs. Karl Liebknecht to ex- 
press my sympathy over the death of 
her husband. 

“I will see her again and tell her 
that the communist leaders in Russia 
have killed my wife and that I am going 
to America to tell the working people 
there the truth about the soviet govern- 
ment which I formerly sympathized 
with thoroughly and supported on the 
platform from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. 

“I want to tell them what that sec- 
ond congress of the Third Interna- 
tionale was. It was only Zinovieff, 
Bukharin, Lenin, and Trotzky. It was 
all cut and dried. The members were 
told what action to take, and they did 
not dare do otherwise.” 


Developing Man-Power 
A Little Talk With Business Executives 


A 100 per cent organization must be composed of 100 per cent units. 
To put this thought in another form, every employe must work with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm and loyalty for the good of all. 


THERE are mighty few such organizations in this country. 


YET, if we could develop in every organization a genuine loyalty— 
a realization of power and reliability—a sense of responsibility— 
what a difference there would be in the efficiency of the entire force! 


THE mere order-taker’s day is past. Real salesmen are needed to 
secure business and hold customers. Yet salesmanship, important 
as it is, is a small part of modern industry. 


GREATER production all along the line is what is needed. 


BETTER and more loyal co-operation in every department of our com- 
mercial and industrial life will result in increased production. 


THE individual employe is the most important asset of any business, 
but without co-ordination of the work of the management and the 
workers, the results must fall far below what is required for lasting 
success. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER in this number presents the views of 
some of the great executives of this country on this question of de- 
veloping the spirit of co-operation in business. They do not present 
mere theories, but speak of results from a practical application, in 
their own organizations, of the Spirit of Service. 


LARGE employers of labor, their executives, sales managers or depart- 
ment heads, believe these statements—but few of them have the time, 
the knowledge or ability, or the patience, to teach these truths of 
modern business to the men and women who work under their direc- 
tion. | 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER teaches the truth of these statements 
in every number. It is the exponent of business efficiency through 
Service. It teaches men, and women, to use their brains to think 
with, to be self reliant, loyal and resourceful. 


THE BusINESS PHILOSOPHER, placed in the hands of your people 
every month, will aid you in bringing about more ideal conditions 
in YOUR organization. 


THERE is a special rate to firms, corporations or employers who order 
bulk subscriptions for their employes, which I will be glad to take up 
with you, 


—ARTHUR J. Forses, Managing Editor. 
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Keeping Step With the Times 


‘‘Characterology” 
By HARRY NEWMAN TOLLES 


Vice-President of the Sheldon School, Chicago 
Being the Third in a Series of Four Articles 


N THE previous discussions of this 


general topic, “Keeping Step with 

the Times,’ we have seen that 
cooperation depends upon organiza- 
tion; that organization depends upon the 
units; and that the unit individual de- 
pends for his success upon bringing his 
life into harmony with nature’s laws; 
that the greatest law that operates in 
the human relationships of today is the 
Law of Service. 

If we are to render service more 
effectively, we must better understand 
the individual who is to receive the 
service. Since there are no two people 
alike in this world we must distinguish 
individuals by their characteristics, their 
features and expressions, the tone of 
their voice, etc. 

Each characteristic reveals a phase 
of character. Character is a composite. 
The composite character of the individ- 
ual is made up of the total of the quali- 
ties of the mental and physical man. 

The careful study and discernment of 
the individual’s characteristics must 
then reveal the degree of development 
of one or more of his qualities. 


O illustrate: The speed of the voice, 
under normal conditions, indicates 
the speed of the mind. I can not make 
my hand move any faster than my 
mind tells me to move it. I can not 
wag my tongue any faster than ideas 
come to the tongue to be espressed. 
So then, under normal conditions, the 
one who acts and talks quickly, neces- 
sarily must think quickly. The slow, 
deliberate speaker thinks, therefore, 
slowly and deliberately. 
. not mean that one is more successful 
than the other. It is simply his mode 
or speed of thought. 
If we are to influence men in business 
we should learn to cog our ideas into 


This does - 


the speed of their minds. If we talk 
slowly to a quick thinker, every time 
we put up an idea he thinks of two 
ways of knocking that idea out; in 
other words, he beats us to our argument, 
On the other hand, if we talk rapidly 
to a slow thinker we waste our ammuni- 
tion. He doesn’t get all we say. 


HE great mistake that most people 

make in reading human nature is 
that they single out one characteristic 
and judge the man by it. Seated in 
the corridor of a hotel one evening 
talking to a gentleman about human 
nature study, he pointed out a man 
and said: “How would you size that 
man up?” 

I passed the question back to him, 
and he replied by saying: “Look at his 
ear.’ then he remarked: “I 
knew a man who had an ear like that, 
who fleeced me out of a lot of money.” 

His thought was that every man who 
had an ear similar to this fellow’s was a 
crook and should be in jail. 

In the study of human nature we must 
take into account the entire . context. 
The reason there are so many religions 
and creeds in this world today is be- 
cause there is not a perfect understand- 
ing of the context of the Bible One 
denomination builds up its whole argu- 
ment based upon one thought or sen- 
tence; whereas, if all religions could 
have a complete understanding of the 
entire thought of God, there would be 
but one religion. 


SS in the reading of human nature, 
if we could have a complete under- 
standing of al] the characteristics of the 
individual we then could harmonize 
with him and many, if not all, of the 
misunderstandings of life could be done 
away. 
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The clothes one wears indicates his 
habit of thought. When you went to 
the haberdasher to purchase that tie, 
you looked over a bunch of ties and you 
said: “I don’t like this tie, don’t care 
for that, I wouldn’t wear this one to a 
dog fight; this one looks pretty good, 
I think I will take—I’ll take this one.” 

Why did you take that one? Because 
it harmonized with your thought of 
the kind of a tie you would like to wear. 
In other words, back of every act there 
is a thought, and if we could trace the 
action back to the thought that prompt- 
ed the act we would discern the charac- 
teristics of the individual. 


HARACTER is revealed through 
the hand-clasp. Show me the 
man who places the palm of his hand 
up against yours and I’ll show you a 
fellow who is cordial, frank, and open. 
Whereas, the man who curves the 
palm of his hand out from yours you 
will find as a rule is secretive. The 
Rockefeller handshake was once de- 
scribed to me The describer said when 
he shook hands with this eminent 
gentleman he noticed that he placed 
his thumb at the base of his little finger; 
and whereas Mr. Rockefeller sells gaso- 
line, if you want to shake hands with 
him, you have to furnish the power. 
Now not only does he curve his hand 
out, but he places his thumb across the 
palm of his hand so that it is impossible 
for you to get your palm against his. 
If this is true, what does it mean? 
As is evidenced by many known traits 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s splendid charac- 
ter, we must admit that he is of all men 
one of the most secretive. You will 
remember that after much difficulty 
they got him on the witness stand in 
Washington and tried to pry from him 


Hold to optimistic ideals and you will drive out 
Stand guard at the door of your mind; keep out 


tinually flooding your mental kingdom with thoughts of love, good-will, succees, 
whatever you duit to realize in your life—and you will be astonished at your in 


ness.— Marden. 


mism, the 
the enemies of your happiness and achievements by con- 


his corporate secrets, and not one single 
thing did he divulge. 


I T IS a mighty nice thing to walk 
into the presence of a person whom 
you have never met and to be able to 
size up with some degree of accuracy, 
to be able to determine through the 
proportions of his head and body 
whether he is intellectual, idealistic, 
thoughtful, and refined. or whether he 
is jovial, luxury-loving, and substantial; 
or whether he is independent and lib- 
erty-loving; to determine from_ the 
contour of his features whether he 1s 
penetrating and practical, or whether 
he is mild and theoretical; and from 
his color whether he is active, change- 
able, radiant and diffusive, or whether 
he is passive, steadfast, concentrated, 
and absorbed. 


As I see it, the color, form, and pro- 
portions of the individual indicate his 
inherent characteristics; while the things 
that are movable about him—his voice, 
language, poise, gesture, handshake, 
his clothes and his walk, go to show us 
the degree of the development of his 
traits of character. 


Human nature study is not calculated 
to tell us what one thinks, but how he 
thinks; and when we know his mode of 
thought, and the things which most 
easily appeal to him, we find the line 


of least resistance to his mind and 


are thus able to appeal to him, to m- 
fluence, to persuade, to sell him our 
idea. l 

The man who is “keeping step with 
the times” must constantly strive to 
better understand the great book of 
human nature. One of the most direct 
means is through the study of character- 
ology. 


t breeder of disease, failure and misery. 


iness, Yr 
p power and happi- 
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the, be loved is to 


y ourselves with the powers valk Nature: 10 be grappled to our kind, and through them to 
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Plan for Putting Farming on a 
Modern Business Basis 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH 


Former Chairman of the War Iudustries Board and Member of the 
International Reparations Commission 


HE world at large had not given 

much thought to the farmer and 

what he was doing for it until the 
Great World War. Then it was learned 
that the farmer was one of the vital 
factors in the success of the war, be- 
cause the world had to be fed. 

After the war, the high cost of living 
becoming acute, soon brought vividly 
to every one that farming was a matter 
in which not only the farmer was in- 
terested, but that the production and 
distribution of his products were matters 
of vital concern to the dwellers in the 
cities. 

The theory of my recommendations is 
that, in the marketing of his products, the 
producer must be placed on a footing of 
equal opportunity with the buyer. 

First (and this is the corner stone of 
the whole subject matter) I believe that 
sufficient storage warehouses for cotton, 
wool and tobacco, or elevators for grain, 
must be provided at primary points to 
carry the peak load in the distribution 
of the product. These warehouses or 
elevators should be preferably under 
private ownership. But if private 
capital is not forthcoming, they should 
be under State ownership. But under 
any condition, they should be under 
State or Federal supervision. 


Ta question as to who should own 
or build these elevators and ware- 
houses requires some thought. But 
that adequate warehouses and elevator 
facilities of the most modern type should 
. be established is beyond question. The 
very well being and prosperity of the 
different states and all of their citizens 
depends upon the proper marketing 
of their major products. 

The modern warehouse makes possible 
the handling of agricultural commodities 
at reduced costs because of the saving 


that could be effected in insurance, 
financing and marketing. It also will 
play an immensely important part in 
the development of a practical plan 
of cooperative marketing. 

When the products are delivered to 
the warehouses or elevators, they should 
be properly weighed, graded and certi- 
fied by licensed weighers or graders. 
For the lack of a better term, I shall 
call this process a “certification” of 
the product. ‘This certification should 
be so hedged about that underpayment, 
overcharging and unfair grading wi 
be aveided. It will be the basis of sale, 
or, in case the producer does not desire 
to sell, it should be, and could be, made 
the basis on which he could borrow 
money until he is ready or willing to sell. 


S A rule, the farmer’s products 
move to the market when there 

is a great congestion both in the money 
market and in traffic conditions. This 
ah es to his disadvantage in the sale 
of them. Arrangements, therefore, 
should be made so that he can borrow a 
reasonable amount properly margined 


‘upon the products of his farm. This 


will enable hin to sell when the market 
will take them whether he sells as an 
individual or through a cooperative 
movement. 

Preparations are made each summer 
for the movement of the crops in the fall. 

Yet almost every year we run into 
difficulties. This year they are ac- 
centuated by world conditions and the 
huge promotion, speculation and hoard- 
ing which took place during 1919 and 
1920. Bankers, financiers, promoters, 
speculators and jobbers, with their 
many facilities and more marketable 
securities or warehouse certificates, can 
always obtain more and cheaper credit 
than the farmer. 
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F possible, a certain percentage of 

the credit facilities should be set 
aside for the movement of the crops. 
In other words, our banking system 
should be so adjusted that not less than 
a certain percentage of the credit fa- 
cilities are held in reserve for the move- 
ment of crops. 

In a way, it is already being done. 
But the farmer, the merchant and the 
manufacturer each has to bid for his 
share. Dealers and jobbers usually 
- have little difficulty in securing credit 
to carry the very crops and products 
which they have bought from the farmer 
but the farmer frequently is unable 
to obtain the credit he needs in order 
to finance the marketing of his com- 
modities in orderly fashion. 

At this writing I am not certain 
whether it is possible and wise to make 
it mandatory upon the banks to con 
serve a sufficient portion of their credit 
during a certain period for financing 
the movement of crops, or, ia other 
words, give a priority to credit for mov- 
ing the crops. In fact, many of the best 
bankers are already doing this volun- 
tarily, recognizing its wisdom, and the 
obligations of their office. I may add 
that my personal contact with the 
bankers of the country convinces me 
that as a class they feel the responsibility 
of their calling and its opportunities 
for constructive service. 


N CONNECTION with the estab- 
lishment and operation of the neces- 
sary warehouse facilities, institutions 
or corporations could be established 
for the purpose of making loans on the 
warehouse receipts. They should be 
large enough and so officered that they 
would gain the confidence of the in- 
vesting public. Their capital stock 
should be open to public subscription. 
They could be made cooperative; but 
they need not necessarily be so. They 
could advance money to the individual, 
just as the banks do now for any time 
rom thirty days up to six months or a 
year. 
They would not take the place of the 
Present arrangement wherein the mer- 
chant, the banks, and the Federal Re- 


serve system finance the marketing of 
the crop, but would supplement it. 
The finance corporation would deposit 
in its treasury and trust the farmers’ 
notes maturing at various dates, and 
secured by the warehouse receipts. 

It would then issue against the notes 
bearer certificates, as is now done by 
the large corporations in the issuance 
of short time notes, in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000. There would 
be no better short time investment or 
collateral than these obligations. 


HE present process, wherein the 

farmer gives his note to the mer- 
chant, and the merchant his note to the 
local bank, and the bank sends it to the 
Federal Reserve Bank, amounts to 
practically the same thing. The only 
difference is that the secured bearer 
certificates would be in a_negotiable 
form and would attract the private 
investor. 

There are large sums of money, even 
in the locality in which the production 
of the crop takes place, that would seek 
investment in small amounts, if it were 
made easy for investors to buy these 
negotiable, well-protected instruments. 
The finance corporation, being respon- 
sible for the repayment of the loans, 
would see to it that they are properly 
protected at all times. In other words, 
investments in bearer certificates would 
be protected by the resources of the 
corporation plus the farmer’s individual 
credit, plus the security of the ware- 
house receipt based upon a proper cer- 
tification of the amount and grade of. 
and insurance on the product covered 
by it. 


OR instance, a farmer might deliver 
to a warehouse so many bales of 
cotton or so many bushels of grain. 
He could either sell his product on the 
basis of the warehouse receipt, or he 
could use it to secure indebtedness to 
the merchant, who, in turn, could go 
to the banks as at present; or he co 
go to the finance corporation and bor- 
row, let us say, at six per cent. or seven 
r cent., or whatever the rate might 
e, and thus be able to pay cash for 
his supplies. 
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The corporation in turn would issue 
its own bearer certificates carrying a 
rate of interest which would allow a 
margin sufficient to cover the necessary 
expenses of the corporation and earn 
enough profit to attract the necessary 
capital. The corporation would sell 
the bearer certificates in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 or $1,000 either to 
private investors or to the. banks or 
financial institutions all over the coun- 
try. 


HIS process, with the corporation’s 

capital as a revolving fund, can be 
continued and repeated to the extent 
that good business and financial judg- 
ment dictate. As the certificates be- 
come due, they would be forwarded 
back to the corporation which would 
meet them. 

This does not do away with the 
present method of financing, but only 
makes available for the marketing of 
anera commodities a large amount 

money in the hands of private in- 
vestors, who know, or would soon know, 
how safe this form of investment would 
be. There could be nothing more secure 
= or more liquid than the bearer cer- 
tificates based upon carefully guarded 
advances on farm products. 

The Government; through the De- 
partment of Agriculture, now estimates 
at frequent intervals during the growing 
season the probable condition of the 
crops and yield of the different farm 
products so that everyone knows ap- 
proximately the amount of wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, rye, cotton, etc., that the 
farmer produces. The buyers and dis- 
tributors are thus fully informed. by 
the Government. 

The farmer, on the other hand, does 
not always have the same information 
regarding the demand for consumption 
as the buyers and distributors have of 
the output of the farm. In other words, 
he is not on an equal footing with the 
buyer. 


BELIEVE that there should be 
collected under the Department of 
Agriculture by the best talent obtain- 
able full information from all the market 
of the world, foreign and domestic. 


The collection and dissemination of 
these facts will tend to avoid wide 
fluctuations in the market, and make it 
possible for the producer to deal with 
the buyer on an equal basis in the dis- 
position of his products. 

Why should not the Government's 
activities along these lines be greatly 
enlarged so that the producer will have 
the same character and class of informa- 
tion that is available to the buyers and 
distributors? The producer is at a 
serious disadvantage when he does not 
know the conditions surrounding the 
consumption of his product. Yet these 
facts are in the possession of the great 
buyers and distributors of agricultural 
commodities. 


O sum up, if the suggestions I have 

made were adopted, the farmer 
would find himself in the following 
position: 


First, he would have adequate, mod- 
ern storage facilities under public super- 
vision. 

Second, his products would be certi- 
fied as to grade and amount by licensed 
graders and weighers. 

Third, the certificates issued by the 
graders and weighers would be used 
as the basis of sales and purchases, as 
well as the basis of financing. 

Fourth, a fair share of the credits 
of the banking and financial institutions 
of the country would be reserved dur- 
Ing certain periods for crop movement. 

Fifth, all market information would 
be collected and made available through 
trained experts by the Agricultural 
Department—this information to be of 
the kind and character now in the 
possession of buyers and consumers ` 
of the farmer’s products. 

Sixth, a new source of credit, the 
private investor, would be reached by 
the establishment of financing corpora- 
tions to make loans on warehouse re- 
ceipts. 

This program, if put into effect, 
would, in my opinion, place the farmer 
in a position to market his crops ad- 
vantageously whether he desires to 
do so individually or cooperatively. 
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‘Sales Letters That Sell Goods 


" Success of Any Mail Campaign Depends Upon Direct Personal Appeal 
By EDWARD H. GARDNER 


Author of ‘‘Modern Sales Management,” ‘‘ Business Research and Statistics." 
(Digested from a recent address at the Direct Mail Convention, Detroit.) 


NE of our boys from the Course in 
Commerce of the University of 
Wisconsin went down to take a 

position this summer with a certain 
manufacturer. In the course of a few 
weeks, he suggested a new follow-up 
method for reaching customers whom 

the salesman had called on but had been 
unable to sell, and he prepared a series 
of letters to reach these dealers. 

These letters have brought in to date 
$200,000 worth of business. 

I should like to use these letters as a 
text for my brief talk on the subject of 
the place of effective letters in a direct 
mail campaign. We are considering, 
I take it, the letter as distinct from other 
pieces of mailing matter. We are differ- 
entiating it from the broadside and the 
booklet, and all the other attractive 
forms of advertising that may reach a 
man through the mail. We are not 
talking about the effect of typography 
or color or cuts. We are setting to one 
side the house magazine with the kind 
of copy that should go into it. We 
are not even thinking of the story to be 
told on the inside of a four-page letter, 
where type and illustrations again play 
their part. We are taking a letter as 
a piece of naked copy, without trap- 
pings and accoutrements, and asking 
ourselves what it is and how it can 
best play its part in the campaign. 


'INHESE letters I have mentioned 
were sent out from the office of a 


manufacturer of a line of merchandise. 


that has recently been subjected to a 
considerable price decline. Every one 
knew that the decliné was coming, and 
as is always the case in such instances, 
some people were more scared than hurt. 
That was why they hadn’t bought 
from the salesman. 

The note of this letter, which I want 


to read, is courage and confidence. It 

“treats ‘em rough.” It arouses curios- 
ity and offers help, provided the mer- 
chant will act. 

‘Gentlemen: 

- “Doctors agree that many people died from 
the ‘flu’ simply because they feared until 
their fear was actually transformed into a 
reality. For the same reason merchants w 
probably be listed on a business casualty list 
of their own making. ; 

“There is no logical reason to fear business 
conditions now or any other time. While 
there are circumstances over which we have 
no control, there are many others which we 
can control. In most cases we can make 
our own circumstances. i 

“One thing is certain: This is no time nor 
place for the coward in business; the man of 
courage is wanted; the man who has confidence 
in himself; the man who is ready to go for- 
ward in the face of obstacles. _ 

“Now is the psychological time to cam- 
paign while the other fellow hesitates. Re- 
ports from all parts of the country show that 
the demand for merchandise is big where 
merchants go after the business in the right 
way. f 

‘We have some valuable ideas on this 
subject which we would like to talk over with 
you in person. It would be well worth your 
while to make a trip to Chicago. Let us 
know whether you will be able to come and 
when. 

“Yours truly.” 


That was the letter that started the 
tide of $200,000 to flowing toward this 
manufacturer. It was the letter that 
started making water run uphill—that 
is, it made merchants buy in the face 
of a price decline. 

Type couldn’t do that; color couldn't 
do it, and pictures couldn't do it. That 
effect could be produced only by naked 


copy. 


HAT kind of copy should a letter 

have? A letter is a person 
message sent from one man to another. 
, The essence of personality is character. 
üThe quality of character which gives 
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us confidence is strength. This letter 
had strength, the strength of the great 
merchandising house from which it 
proceeded. It was not afraid. It walked 
- into the middle of a lot of cowering, 
shivering retailers, and shook them up 
roughly—stood them on their feet, and 
told them to act like men. 


A letter can show specific interest in. 


the other fellow as an individual, not 
as one of the multitude. It can be 
adapted more definitely to his personal 
interests and needs: This is true not 
only of the individually typed letter or 
of the letter produced on the automatic 
typewriter. Even the processed letter 
will carry the suggestion of personal 
interest in the other man’s welfare 
better than can a message which is set 
up in type. 

In the course of every year, I go 
through several thousand sales letters. 
Some of them I procure from manu- 
facturers and direct mail specialists; 
some of them are sent me by friends, 
and some ‘of them I write myself for 
clients. 

In most of the letters that come under 
my observation, I am impressed by the 
lack of strength, the strength which 
proceeds from deep-seated personal con- 
viction. I should. say this quality of 
strength is best expressed in a clear 
statement of basic fact, made early in 
the letter, a statement of fact, fai 
which consequences are drawn with 
remorseless logic. 

Recently I went over a series of letters 
which were to serve as the background 
of a direct mail campaign. Each one 
of them, as I passed it in review, faded 
from my sight like a colorless nonetity. 
There was not a single memorable, 
challenging statement in the series. 


ET.us suppose that you have a big 
prospect to sell. He has been 
seen by a salesman; he has been in- 
fluenced by pieces of direct mail matter; 
he has been presented with a handsome 
brochure. 

At gh be he is brought into the office. 
He is asant but unconvinced. As 
a final Lary he is given the opportunity 
of a few words with the president. 


What will those few words be? What 
statement will proceed from the man 
who sits at the center of the entire 
business, whose grip is on the whole 
situation? His personality is thrown 
into the scale, and in the quiet, brief 
conference he says the thing that lies 
at the heart of the whole situation. 

The letter is the rifle shot. It must 
go straight to the mark. Messes of 
pretty words, generalities without pre- 
cise application, are bad enough in a 
display advertisement, but they are a 
tinkling of cymbals indeed when they 
are found in the letter, as substitutes 
for earnest man-to-man conversation. 

I believe the qualities which can make 
a letter do things that can be done by 
no other piece of direct advertising 
matter, are strength, confidential qual- 
ity, and personal interest in the other 
man. These things make a letter effec- 
tive. 


Where, in a campaign, can letters be 
used? 


LETTER can be used as a pleasant 

invitation to read printed matter. 
It should contain a memorable state- 
ment closely tied up with something 
to be found at a specific place in the 
printed matter, on page No. 7, for in- 
stance, of a booklet. If it merely says, 
“Here is the message—read it,” it 
loses its opportunity of throwing the 
weight of personality upon the scale, 
of summarizing the most important 
portion of that message in the language 
which one man would use to another 
in personal conversation. 

The letter gets attention when printed 
matter is not being read. In the follow- 
up, it is the equivalent of the personal 
visit of the salesman which cannot be 
ignored. 

Above all, the letter gets action. This 
relates not only tothe final action of 
actual purchase, but to the subsidiary 
action scattered throughout the cam- 
paign, the small steps by which the 
prospect’s mind is stirred up and kept 
from becoming lethargic. 

Every letter should give the reader 
something to do and something which 
he can do without too much effort, 
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just as you in conversation with a slug- 
gish-minded or inattentive man would 
suggest to him some small action that 
would involve a change of position at 
least, so as to arouse him to attention. 


HE strongest nerve in the sales 

anatomy is the nerve to self- 
interest. The best way in which the 
letter can appeal to self-interest and 
at the same time arouse confidence and 
secure action, is by stirring the prospect 
to a renewed belief in his own personal 
ability. Let your letter say to its 
reader, ‘You can! You can!” 

At some point in your campaign, 
bring your suggestion of action to thi 
peak. Call on the force that lies dor- 
mant in every man. Out of the depth 
of your personal conviction in the merit 
of your merchandise or the value of your 
service, speak in tones of certain confi- 
dence, and throw the weight of your 
personality into the scale, in summoning 
the customer to action in his own best 
interest. 

The greater letters of history, the 
letters of Lincoln, for example, show 
this unswerving trust in the capacity of 
other men. This is the noblest ex- 
pression of personality; it represents 
the highest quality which the letter can 
attain. Here is nearly a good sales 
letter: 


“Gentlemen: 

“You know how we've been fixed in the 
matter of book paper. How for months we 
have hardly had an item in stock. 

“Well, in July we bought some Super from 
a German mill. It made us feel pretty queer 
—buying paper from Germany, though of 
ae we've gol to do business with her some 
ime. 

“Also, the price was rather high. Those 
fellows know as much about the market con- 
ditions here and the exchange situation as we 

o 


“But we could get it, and we couldn’t get 
American Super. 

‘The first lot has just come in on the Vas- 
conia. You never saw paper packed so 
beautifully. Every ream trimmed all around, 

and sorted, sealed in ream packages. Each 
reams in a bundle—practically a case— 
solid boards top and bottom, sides and ends 
Protected by solid boards, all strapped tight 
two ways with iron straps. 
S Its 38 x 50—90, F 25 x 38—45. 
ample herewith. Price 18 cents in small 


lots, 17 1-2 cents in ton lots or more, side- 
walk delivery, less 3%—30 days. 
‘Yours very truly.” 


‘The first four paragraphs altract allen- 
tion and lead the prospect to the fifth, 
which creates desire; the sample enclosed 
convinces the prospect of the quality, 
BUT nothing is done to stimulate ac- 
tion. 

Sales Letters must say something that 
will make the prospect do something 
towards buying. A “stimulate-to-ac- 
tion” paragraph would not have added 
2 the cost of the letter; something like 
this: 

“The quantity received is not large— 
only 98 tons; owing to the present 
scarcity of Super Paper this will not 
last very long at the price quoted; 
another supply cannot reach us for 
several weeks. Shall we reserve some 
for you? Let us know by telephone or 
mail—order blank enclosed.” 


Yes or No? 


F the two short words, which is 

harder to say? Probably on the 

whole, men have had more trouble say- 
ing “NO” than saying “YES.” 

The sound of the words themselves 
tells you that the “NO” has been the 
harder word. When we say it and 
MEAN it, it comes out almost like a 
bark, like an echo of the ancient days 
when men knew that “NO” was often 
followed by a fight to make good some 
refusal. 

The word “YES” is softer, gentler, 
more easily said. : 

Nevertheless, one is just as important 
as the other. For instance, the young 
man questions himself. 

“Can I do it?” “YES.” 

“Have I the will to walk through year 
after year of dullness, turning aside 
from temptations and keeping the origi- 
nal idea in mind? “YES.” 

Temptation offered from the outside 
we answer with “NO.” The serious 
questions that come to us in our min 
when alone, the questions that always 
come back in the end to this one, 
“CAN I DO IT?” Those questions need 
the word “YES.’’— Hearst's American. 
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Value of Non-Financiall ncentives 
In Industry 


By ROBERT B. WOLF, M. E. 


HE basis of all “non-financial 

incentives” is interest in work. 

Interest in work implies a desire 
to produce, actuated by internal mo- 
tives rather than external discipline. 

Production means creation, and the 
industrial creative function in man is 
a mental process and lies in his intelli- 
gent adaption of means to ends. It is 
useless, therefore, to look for real cre- 
ative work unless the workman has a 
chance to thmk and to plan; any other 
working environment either fails to 
attract or actually repels the workman, 
and as a consequence offers no incentive 
to increased effort. 

Work which does not call for thought- 
ful reflection and which uses only mus- 
cular effort tends to draw men down to 
the level of ‘the brute and makes for 
industrial irresponsibility and conse- 

uent social disorganization. The un- 
thin king man cannot be a responsible 
man. 

It is the self-conscious faculty of man 
which distinguishes him from the animal 
and makes him, above all, a creative 
center through which the universal life- 
giving power can deal with a particular 
situation in time and space. 

To use a homely illustration with 
which every one is familiar, the traffic 
at each crowded street crossing cannot 
be regulated from the City Hall; it 
requires an individual, the traffic police- 


man, in the congested spot to deal with 
each particular situation as it arises, 


and upon his powers of observation 
and selection depends the orderly flow 
of traffic. 


T IS only through the individual 

life that the universal life can act, 
and therefore the universal is compelled 
to evolve many individual lives if or- 
ganization and order is to replace the 
unorganized state represented by the 
purely generic operation of natural law. 


The problem of social organization 
is, then, how to organize society upon 
the basis of respect for the individual. 
This is also the industrial problem as 
well, for industry in the broadest sense 
is society in its highest form of activity 
because it is essentially constructive 
and therefore creative activity. 

It was an inevitable corollary to the 
universal plan of creation that the in- 
dividual life came into being, not to 
create material substance as that had 
to be before individual life could gain 
consciousness. The function ,of the 
individual life, however, is to create . 
by a thought process conditions espe- 
cially selected to produce results which 
nature unaided would find herself un- 
able to produce. 

This is what the horticulturist does. 
His power lies in his knowledge of 
natural law, and his creations are made 
possible because he conforms to the law. 
The uncultivated orchard reverts to 
its original wild state when no longer 
attended by man, but increases in pro- 
ductiveness by continued thoughtful 
application of man’s power. 


HE creation of artifical conditions, 

which, taken all together, we call 
civilization, is, of course, the product 
of man’s organizing power. While self- 
consciousness, the power of realizing 
the self as apart from the rest of the 
universe, has been a human faculty for 
untold ages before the present highly 
organized state of society had been 
attained, it is nevertheless true that 
now, for the first time in the history 
of the white race, we are confronted 
with the problem of correcting the re- 
pressive or selfish character of civiliza-. 
tion so that it will serve the mass of 
humanity. If we fail to accomplish 
this it will be destroyed by the same 
creative power which brought it into 
existence. 
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Now what are the conditions which 
we must meet in the industrial world 
to make work attractive? We have am- 
ple evidence that increasing financial 
returns have failed to stimulate produc- 
tivity; and, on the other hand, the con- 
stant demand for shorter hours and the 
increasing labor turnover is proof that 
work in most of our industries not only 
does not attract, but actually repels, 
the workman. We must, therefore, 
look into the working conditions them- 
selves for the answer. This is the only 
scientific method of procedure. 


T CAN be shown that creative work 
can be done to a great extent in 
modern industry, and that it can be 
accomplished without radical changes 
in equipment, greatly to the advantage 
of both employer and employee. To 
do this, individual progress records are 
Necessary, so that the workman can 
know from day to day how he is im- 
proving in the mastery of the process. 
Such records ‘can be grouped under 
three main headings: quantity records, 
quality records and economy or cost 
records. Quality records, which occupy 
the middle position, are, perhaps, of 
the greatest importance, for they bring 
the individual’s intelligence to bear 
upon the problem, and as a consequence, 
by removing the obstacles to uniform- 
ity of quality, remove at the same time 
the obstructions to increased output. 
The creative power of the human mind 
is, however, not content simply to pro- 
duce the best quality under existing 
conditions of plant operation. The 
desire to create new conditions for the 
more highly specialized working out 
of the natural laws of the process de- 
mands expression, and this expression 
at once takes the form of suggestions 
for improvements in mechanical devices. 


HIS desire contains within it the 
germ of economic thought which 
will unfold and express itself eventually 
m a request for cost records, and the 
Organization that neglects its oppor- 
tunity to satisfy this desire is overlook- 
ing one of the great avenues leading 
toward intelligent productive effort. 
In the plant where this system was 
developed were employed over 1200 


men, and perhaps half of these men had 
individual progress records and the 
rest came under some sort of group 
progress record. Invariably the records 
proved themselves to be an incentive 
to greater productivity. 

In none of this work did we pay 
bonuses to a superintendent, depart- 
ment head or workman; our salaries 
and wages were high, but payments 
were all on a monthly, weekly or hourly 
basis. The increased effort, therefore, 
came entirely from a desire within the 
individual to be productive. 

We should never lose sight of the 
fact that the degree of conscious self- 
expression which tbe workman can 
attain is in direct proportion to the 
ability of the organization to measure, 
for his benefit, the impress of his per- 
sonality upon it. e most demo- 
cratic industrial plant, therefore, 1s 
the one which permits the fullest possi- 
ble amount of individual freedom to 
each member, irrespective of his posi- 
tion, and at the same time is sọ sensi- 
tively adjusted that it reflects immed- 
iately the effects of his actions. If his 
actions result in injury to others he 
will see that as a part of the whole he, 
himself, must also suffer. 


AN is not an animal, but a free, 
self-determining mental center of 
consciousness whose reason for existence 
is that the universal life can deal with 
a particular situation in time and space, 
and by this means be enabled to evolve 
a material universe organized to express 
the one great individual life of which 
we are a part. 

In conclusion Jet me say that I am 
well aware that to some this may seem 
like pure philosophical speculation far 
removed from the practical affairs of 
everyday life. I have said nothing, 
however, that I cannot back up by any 
number of additional illustrations, and 
my hope is that the examples given w 
stimulate others to make similar m- 
vestigations, so that we can fulfill our 
mission in this country by evolving an 
industrial philosophy which will have 
for its ultimate aim the continuous UD- 
foldment of the latent powers ın man. 
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Know Your Costs If You Would 
Assure Profits 


By ARTHUR J. FORBES 


OT so many years ago a baker 

measured his success by his skill 

as a workman, rather than by 
his astuteness as a business man. He 
was a man who bought flour and made 
bread. Sometimes, after selling the 
bread and paying his helper for services 
and the miller for flour, he had a profit 
left over. 

This condition prevails no longer. 
Specialization and big-scale production 
have been applied as successfully to 
producing loaves of bread as to produc- 
ing steel rails and automobiles. The 
executive of a big baking concern today 
- must be not only a baker, but some- 
thing of a chemist, something of an 
advertising and sales promotion mana- 
ger, something of an accountant and a 
good deal of an expert on general trade 
and market conditions. 

Very well, then, meet Sam F. Mc- 
Donald, president of the Memphis 
Bread Company, of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, former president of the national 
organization of Wholesale Bakers, and 
his right hand man, William R. 
Hill, either one of whom can tell you 
_ within a hundredth part of a cent what 
it costs to produce a loaf of bread today 
or what it will cost to produce the same 
loaf when wheat goes up ten cents a 
bushel. © Mr. McDonald and Mr. Hill 
together have worked out a system of 
cost accounting that provides them 
every Saturday with a detailed report 
of the week’s business, a report that 
accurately shows to what extent the 
slightest adverse condition effects the 
~cost of producing a loaf of bread. 


= WHOLESALE bakery,” says Mr. 

McDonald, “should know every 
week the cost of doing business and 
the exact profit made during the week. 
In most cases the product is sold out by 
Saturday, therefore the close of the 
business day on Saturday is the proper 
time to ascertain these facts. 


“The wholesale baker buys the various 
ingredients and prepares them for food. 
For this service he is entitled to a 
profit. In a product as staple as 
bread, however, the profit is always 
small, and the only way the baker can 
make sure he is really getting this small 
margin is by knowing exactly what it 
costs to produce a loaf of bread and 
just what share of the total cost shall 
be assigned to each of the various 
factors of production. a 

“The greatest factor in this business, 
of course, is the market price of the 
raw material. Custom and competi- 
tion have fixed the price, almost every- 
where, of the baker’s product. For 
that reason the only regulator, the only 
means of safeguarding that narrow 
margin of profit, is the scaling weight.” 

In the Memphis Bread Company 
they figure ahead, as well as backward; 
they figure out what the costs and the 
Rei will be, as well as what they were. 

edetermining of both costs and profits 
—that is the basis of the system. 
The weekly report also shows, of 
course, what the costs and profits 
actually were, as revealed by receipts 
and disbursements, but the differences 
between the predetermined figures and 
the actual figures are never great. 


HE scaling weights, of course, are 
determined not from cost prices, 
but from market prices for the day. In 
this respect few retailers are more 
astute than the baker. He governs 
the price—or to be exact, the weight— 
of his own product, not by what his 
flour cost him two or three months ago, 
but by what it would cost him to 
replace that flour today. In other 
words, he adds to his profit if he is well 
stocked with flour on a rising market, 
and he stands to lose if he is overloaded 
on a falling market. 
To overscale, or to make the weight 
of each loaf too great, is to rob the 
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bakery of its profit. To underscale 
is to rob the customer. In either case, 
as Mr. McDonald puts it, the manu- 
facturer is setting his plant up as a 
target for his competitors. 

The cost department of the Memphis 
Bread Company operates on a budget 
based on operations covering a period 
of years. The annual amount of each 
budget is divided into fifty-two parts; 
in other words, a fifty-second part of 
the total amount for the year is adopted 
as the unit of operating costs for each 
week. 

Of course, as the need arises the 
budget amounts are changed to meet 
changes in costs of material and labor. 


HE overhead costs, direct and indi- 
rect, are also ascertained, arranged 
and used in the same way as the budgets 
for material and labor costs. Thus 
Mr. McDonald can compare the actual 
costs, the pretermined normal costs, 
or the discrepancy between the two, 
for any week with those for any week, 
or for any month with those of an 
preceding month. 


Manufacturing Cost 
Per 100 four cent counts 


Predetermined Actual 
Cost Cost 

PerCent [on 

(4380 | Fleur 4530 


-0528 | Other Ingredients | 07172 
1.5288 | Total cost materials | 53217 


M fact 
14562| ManylacturingExpense 


Total Cost of Manufacture 
With product ready for delivery 
to shipping department . 


These comparisons, by the way, are 
tabulated weekly for the heads of the 
various departments, so that each de- 
partment superintendent knows ex- 
actly what he and the men under him 
have done. Then follows a word of 
praise if the department has kept its 
costs at or near normal, or has de- 
creased the normal cost. If, for any 
reason, the department has exceeded 
the normal cost it receives a word of 
advice and encouragement. 

As applied to a single loaf of bread, 
these production cost figures are work- 
>d out to an infinitesimal percentage, 
being based, as they are, on a unit of 


100 loaves. ‘The production of the 
Memphis Bread Company is approxi- 
mately 500,000 loaves daily. In the 
Memphis market there are two stand- 
ard loaves, one of which retails at 
15 cents, the other at 10 cents. The 
unit that furnishes the basis of compu- 
tation is 100 loaves of the smaller size. 

The larger of the two charts repro- 
duced herewith shows one week’s busi- 
ness at a glance, so far as operating 
costs are concerned. A comparison of 
this card with the card for the week 
before would reveal an increase in the 
cost of raw materiaJs during the week. 
The cost of flour decreased, but the 
cost of the two other factors increased. 
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The aggregate cost of materials in- 
creased .00337 per cent, or about one 
and one-third cents per hundred loaves, 
based upon the unit of cost set down 
in the heading of the chart. The next 
item, manufacturing expense, shows a 
decrease in cost. 


“COME people,” says Mr. McDonald, 
have asked ‘‘me if I didn’t think 
I was figuring my costs too closely. 
Obviously if we were making only a 
hundred loaves of bread a day, it 
wouldn’t help me a lot to know that 
the cost of producing that hundred 
loaves had increased a cent and a 
third. When that difference is applied 
to a half million loaves, however, it 
counts up. Then, if other factors show 
increases likewise, and if the differ- 
ences continue for a long time, you can 
see where a good share of our profits 
would vanish if we didn’t take meas- 
ures to stop the leak or offset the 
increase in rising costs.” , 
Chart No. 2 shows how the cost of 
city delivery is figured. From this 
chart the manager can tell at a glance 
(Continued on page 43.) 
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Higher Thought on the Law 


By EUGENE DEL MAR 
(Copyright 1921.) 


I am hard as adamant, cold as steel, biller as gall, deadly as 


poison; 

I am soft as down, warm as sunlight, gentle as a zephyr, 
tender as a mother. 

[ am your adversary, your opponent, your enemy; I am 
your counsellor, your assistant, your friend. 

ou to my iron will; 

ly I go your way. 


slave. 
I am the Law! 


HE Law is God’s mode of motion; it 

portrays God’s wisdom. It per- 

vades all time and space. It is 
everywhere at every instant. It has as 
many phases or aspects as has God. It 
unites and separates, and explains unity 
in diversity. Its expressions may be 
formulated as the law of Balance, 
ara or Sequence, of Cause and 
Effect, of Giving and Receiving, of 
Karma. 

The Law is the expression of Infinite 
Justice, of Infinite Wisdom and Love, 
than which there can be nothing more 
perfect. It never fails or ceases to op- 
erate, it never compromises or lowers its 
exalted standard, it never permits escape 
from its loving inclusiveness. It weighs 
with exceeding fineness and tenderness 
every factor, circumstance and condi- 
tion; and it balances and proportions 
these with absolute precision. It deals 
primarily with Soul, and no acknowl- 
edged Son of God desires more or ex- 
pects less than the dictates of Infinite 
Wisdom and Love. 

The Law does not punish those who 
disobey it, for disobedience is impossible. 
The Law is always obeyed. It is in- 
fallible and inexorable. It is a finality. 
But one may oppose and fight it, and 
suffer; or he may harmonize with and 
love it, and enjoy. Eternally, the Law 
offers any and every possible oppor- 
tunity. Nothing comes or goes or keeps 
away, except through operation of the 
Law. The Law is not compelling but 
enabling; it is the Universal Pro- 
vider. 


HILE The Law is changeless, one’s 
relation to it changes as he de- 
velops, and one discerns The Law only 
in relation to himself. In this sense, each 
man is hisown Law. One’s knowledge of 
the Absolute is always relative. With 
each new phase of his unfoldment, one 
discerns The Law from a different angle. 
He may not alter The Law, but he al- 
ways determines how it shall affect him; 
for its “reaction” on him is ever the 
counterpart of his “action” on it. Truth 
is eternal; but it ‘“‘makes free” those 
only who make free with it. 


Seek knowledge, but with knowledge 
get understanding! Knowledge comes 
first, and wisdom and understanding 
are extracted from experience. What 
one lives—feels, thinks and acts—rep- 
resents his understanding or foundation 
or realization of Life. This is what he 
really knows, or knows of Reality. One 
is called upon forever to transmute 
what he thinks he knows into realiza- 
tion and understanding, to make actual 
his dream, and give reality to his vision. 

To believe what is true, or to know 
the truth, it is necessary not merely to 
think, but to think straight. No one 
may think straight with a crooked mind. 
False ideas and faulty logic are poor 
avenues to the truth. One may be loyal 
to himself and his conceptions of truth 
only to the extent that he discerns The 
Law, and thereby realizes clearly the 
relation between cause and result. 


T IS because of false ideas, cloudy 
thought and faulty logic, that the 
solutions of life’s problems are difficult. 
With realization of The Law problems 
are dissipated; for with this discern- 
ment, the light of truth shines through 
the darkness and illumines it. When 
one can think straight, when the mirror 
of his soul shines effulgent, it becomes 
evident to him that each problem car- 
ries within it its own solution, and—as 
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Dr. Quimby says—“‘in its explanation 
lies the cure.” 

P When one takes a stand in truth he 
will be called upon to justify, to be true 
to his belief, to embody his ideal. Unless 
he does this, his professions of spiritual 
truth will surely become related to The 
Law in a manner to induce some Karmic 
boomerang. Unless one desires to in- 
corporate in his life the truth he hears, 
it were far better for his comfort not 
to listen to its presentation; for The Law 
will work whether or not he does. 

The Law is to each exactly that which 
he is to it. It represents to each the ex- 
act degree of his unfoldment. It holds 
each to his belief in it, to what he thinks 
he knows of it. It has spiritual, intel- 
lectual and physical aspects; and in 
every department of one’s activity, each 
one operates The Law on one of these 
planes. : 


O OPERATE The Law successfully 
on any plane, one must put his vital 
energy into his interpretation. He must 
back it up. For example, The Law will 
operate on the spiritual plane to the ex- 
act measure of one’s faith in and de- 
votion to it. No mere intellectual ac- 
tivity will produce spiritual results, nor 
may one who has faith in the spiritual 
aspect of The Law work it successfully 
on lower planes. No one may deceive 
either the Self or The Law. 

“Nature is conquered by obedience.” 
If one would think clearly, live har- 
moniously and be at peace, he must be 
true to his understanding of The Law 
irrespective of what others may say or 
do. When one takes an advanced atti- 
tude, he calls to himself all the tests 
necessary to establish him in this new 
position. The Law comes to his assist- 
ance, and sustains him to the extent 
that he fraternizes with it. It recognizes 
and reciprocates every advance. 

Harmony with The Law, or the obedi- 
ence that conquers nature, is the ac- 
companiment and result of integrity 
to one’s ideals, and faithfulness to one’s 
ideas. It involves being true to one’s 
Self; being free from prejudices, super- 
stitions, hatreds, and the other destruc- 
tive thoughts and emotions that blind 


and lead one to destruction. It calls for 
Self-control, and a fine balancing of 
life’s activities. Great results follow 
great causes only, and one may receive 
bountifully only after giving greatly. 
But as no one may lose anything that is 
of permanent value, his spiritual attain- 
ments always show a profit on his in- 
vestment. 

Inevitably, payment is made for 
whatever one receives, and nothing 
may come to anyone unless it is invited. 
One invites health and harmony and 
happiness, and pays their price; 
he invites disease, discord and misery, 
and for these he pays the price. These 
terms have no meaning to The Law; it 
knows neither pain nor pleasure, happi- 
ness nor misery. It knows only that 
what one calls “before” and “after” are 
exact equivalents in the Eternal Now. 


i ie Law is simplicity itself; so 
simple as to be a profound mystery. 
It is clear and plain, both in conception 
and formulation. If one would but 
grasp fundamentals and hold fast to 
them! Could one be as a little child and 
love everyone and everything, if these 
two conceptions were but understood 
and lived, little if any more would be 
necessary to the most exalted life. 
While these ideas have been promulgated 
throughout the ages, the result is not 
over evident. To love everyone and 
everything, to include all that is and ex- 
ists within the scope of one’s love, is an 
attribute of the Infinite. It is an ul- 
timate ideal, a crowning glory of a Son 
of God! 2) 

The touchstone of spirituality is 1m- 
tegrity—being true to the self, to ones 
spiritual ideals. This is the interior 
test; the exterior is its counterpart of 
honesty, being true to the obligations 
that justice imposes, paying one’s debts 
and receiving his credits with exactly 
equal cheerfulness. Giving and receiv- 
ing with identical freedom! That is the 
great lesson of life. That is the way 
The Law works; how many are there who 
work with it? 

The Law gives and it takes away, but 
it operates only at one’s bidding; so 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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A Trip Through the Crimea 


By TURE ROSVALL 


(Written Especially for The Business Philosopher) 


of my recent journey to Crimea, 

it may perhaps be necessary to 
give some explanatory notes why and 
how this journey came about. 

First of all I am a Swedish student of 
the Sheldon School and employed by one 
of the biggest industries in Sweden. 
During the war I was working in Russia 
and stayed there through all the revolu- 
tions, but after one year under the 
Bolschevik Government, the situation 
was in such a state that I found it ad- 
visable to leave Soviet Russia. 

In April, 1919, I was sent to Con- 
stantinople with a view of doing busi- 
ness in South Russia with the Govern- 
ment of General Denikin. And I also 
succeeded in bringing a steamer of 3,500 
tons to Novorossisk, where 
much trouble, changed my goods and 
sailed back to Sweden with a full cargo 
of wool and tobacco. 

This expedition resulted in a splendid 
business and already in December, 
1919, I was back in Constantinople with 
the intention of doing it all over again. 
The -situation then, however, had 
changed much for the worse, and it did 
not take many months before the 
Bolscheviks gained control of the whole 
of South Russia from the army of Gen- 
eral Denikin. 

I stayed on in Constantinople doing a 
business on a small scale and watching 
the events in South Russia. It did not 
take a long time before General Wrangel 
in the Crimea gathered together what 
was left of the volunteer army, estab- 
lished a front against the Bolscheviks 
and continued the fighting. 


Bor my. relating some incidents 


HIS last refuge for the Russian 
bourgeoisie was supposed to be 
possible to hold on account of the 
peninsula uniting Crimea to South Rus- 
sia. o a government was formed 
which started organizing home as well as 
foreign affairs. 
Matters got more and more settled, 


I, after 


a commercial representative was sta- 
tioned in Constantinople, and business 
generally based on exchange of goods 
was beginning. 

It was about the first week of July 
that I made up my mind to try if there 
were any possibilities of doing business 
in Crimea. After a couple of weeks’ 
negotiations I had succeeded in getting 
a contract drawn up and agreed upon in 
principle. This was to be signed in 
Sevastopol, and I also considered it nec- 
essary to go over to investigate if the 
Crimean Government actually was able 
to fulfil the obligations stipulated in the 
contract. 

I left Constantinople on the 27th of 
July on a small steamer with a freight of 
150 tons of coal. We were about a dozen 
passengers and, of course, no cabins 
were to be had, so we just had to make 
ourselves feel at home as best as we 
could. But in the middle of the summer 
one even can enjoy such a trip in trying 
to look at it from the best point of view. 
We were lucky enough to have lovely 
weather except the last afternoon when 
the sea was beginning to get a little 
rough, and we had to take shelter not to 
get wet. 


FTER nearly four days’ journey I 
safely landed in Sevastopol where 


T immediately headed for the “Small 


Castle”—the headquarters of General 
Wrangel. Here I was going to meet 
Count Tolstoy, a son of the great Rus- 
sian writer, as he had promised to ar- 
range lodging for me and as a whole 
facilitate my mission to Crimea. I was, 
however, informed that he had left the 
day before for Constantinople. Al- 
though my journey was very much de- 
layed and I had kept him waiting for 
weeks, I was not quite prepared for this 
bad news. I was very well aware of the 
difficulties to get a lodging place, and I 
knew to get a room was -nearly im- 
possible. 

It was, however, not the first time I 
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had been placed in such a situation, 
so l just followed an old rule of mine. 
I went to a restaurant, ordered a good 
lunch, with a bottle of Crimean wine, 
and, while thinking of what to do, I m& 
a Greek acquaintance of mine who was 
in the same position as I was. Some- 
how that night about 11 o’clock we 
managed to get two beds with some 
friends of his, and there I stayed for 
two nights, when I at last succeeded in 
renting a kitchen with a bed. 

After having settled my personal wel- 
fare I began to look around and study 
the possibilities for my business. And 
I very soon arrived at the conclusion 
that to do business in Crimea involved 
too big a risk. 

First of all, the Bolscheviks were at 
that time on the point of taking Warsaw, 
and after finishing the Poles I reckoned 
they would go for Wrangel. The Bol- 
scheviks were later on beaten by the 
Poles, but just the same they swept 
Crimea, so I was not altogether wrong 
in my conclusions. 

Second, the principal goods to get in 
exchange was barley. Now barley is a 
very cheap cargo, and I calculated that 
for one steamer of my merchandise I 
should have in exchange about five to 
six steamers of barley. 


HIRD, most of the barley was in the 

interior and had.to be transported 

to the ports, which was not an easy 

matter as the railway system was in a 
very bad state. 

Also discharging and loading of steam- 
ers in the port was so badly organized 
that it was obvious to me that steamers 
would be kept in port for several months, 
and the profit of the business would go 
to cover expenses and demurrage for 
the steamers. 

Owing to these difficulties I was ab- 
solutely convinced that business based 
on sound principles could ¿not possibly 
be done in Crimea, and as,J had no in- 
tention of drawing my concern into any 
hazardous speculations, my journey was 
without result. 

I had, however, heard much talking 
about what a beautiful country the 
Crimea is, and as it was my first visit 
to this part of Russia, I thought it well 


worth remaining for a brief holiday. 
I also met a countryman of mine, who 
just arrived from Batum, and we spent 
three interesting weeks together in 
Crimea which I will never forget. 


A a staying in Sevastopol for 
some days we went to Yalta, the 
fashionable summer place of the old 
Russian aristocracy. First we decided 
to go by motor-car, but were advised 
not to do so, as there lately had been 
quite a number of robberies along the 
road. Being both very fond of out- 
door life we then hired an open sailing 
boat and after getting in plenty of pro- 
visions we sailed off, taking the owner 
of the boat and two Russian sailors with 
us. At the start it was very calm, but 
in the afternoon we got a good breeze, 
which would have brought us to Yalta 
in six or seven hours. But, alas, the 
wind grew stronger and in the evening 
we had to seek shelter under the cliffs. 

Next morning we tried again, but it 
was still worse, and the fun began to 
get more dangerous than desirable, so 
we were all very glad when we found our- 
selves on shore again. Now we did not 
want to lose more time on the sport of 
sailing, so we took farewell of our Rus- 
sian friends and started to climb the hills 
afoot. l 

It was a frightfully hot day and it 
took us about two hours before we ar- 
rived at a small village. Here we had 
no difficulties in getting a cab and horses 
and in the evening we safely arrived at 
Yalta. It was a lovely drive with ever- 
changing beautiful scenery through a 
rich country with grapes, tobacco planta- 
tions, and fruit groves such as I have 
hardly seen before. 


N YALTA there are plenty of large 
I hotels and it was not so difficult to 
get rooms as in Sevastopol. We spent an 
interesting time with plenty of bathing 
and swimming. Also we made daily 
excursions, paid visits to the palaces 
of the former Czar’s family, etc. 

From Yalta we got a Russian pas- 
senger steamer to Sevastopol and after 
a stay of two days, we continued our 
journey back to Constantinople. 
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Before ending I will add a few words 
about the people of the Crimea and 
under what circumstances they were 
living. 

Most of the population in the towns 
and sea-side places were refugees, mostly 
from Petrograd and Moscow. With ex- 
ception of the peasants, who were very 
interested in their agricultural work on 
account of special reforms put in force 
by General Wrangel, there was no kind 
of productive work. 

Most of the men being mobilized and 
if not serving in the army having more 
or less official positions. 

Especially striking in Sevastopol and 
Yalta was the tremendous speculation 


going on everywhere. For instance, 


there was any amount of shops selling 
all kinds of goods as fur, jewelry, cloths, 
etc., on commission. Also there was any 
amount of money-changers. It was 
obvious that the refugees lived on selling 
their belongings or in selling and buying 
things of value. Prices were getting 
higher and higher every day at a tre- 
mendous pace. | 


HE Crimean rouble was the most 
valueless money I have ever come 
across. When I arrived in Sevastopol, 
I got about 40,000 roubles for an English 
pound sterling and three weeks later the 
rate was more than 90,000 roubles. 
And in the same proportion was Amer- 
ican, Turkish and other money. Under 
such circumstances it is easily under- 
stood how rapidly prices and conditions 
changed. ` 
Now if the figures given above are 
compared with the salaries paid to of- 
ficers and officials—these amounting to 
60,000 to 70,000 roubles a month—you 
can imagine how ridiculously cheap 
everything looked to me. In changing 
about £.15, I was a millionaire in 
roubles, and it was also with great 
satisfaction that I spent the money like a 
millionaire. j 
Now Crimea under General Wrangel 
is a history of the past. The remains 
of the Russian fleet arrived here a'couple 
of weeks ago with about 150,000 ref- 
ugees, nearly all without money and the 
necessities of life. It is a miserable 


sight to see the poor, wretched people 
having for three years been chased all 
over Russia and now finally from their 
last refuge. Many a face one meets in 
the street tells a story that makes one’s 
heart ache for them. 

It is ouly thanks to the relief work 
from the American, English and French 
commissions and also charity from civ- 
ilians residing in Constantinople that 
the situation was saved from a catas- 
trophe, but there is still much humane 
work required before conditions can 
be considered fairly satisfactory. 
Constantinople, Turkey, December 20, 1920. 


Know Your Costs 


(Continued from page 38.) 

whether delivery is being maintained 
at the standard of cost—a percent- 
age of .0051, or a little more than 2 
cents per hundred loaf counts—or 
whether it is above or below normal. 
A chart like this, covering the delivery 
costs for the previous week, is laid on 
Mr. McDonald’s desk every Monday 
noon. 

Cost accounting is Mr. McDonald’s . 
hobby. In fact, he frequently deliv- 
ered lectures on the subject while he 
was president, a few years ago, of the 
national organization of the wholesale 
bakery trade. 

“No man who is marketing a product 
on a narrow margin,” says Mr. Mc- 
Donald, “can hope to succeed unless 
he knows his costs of producing.” 


Higher Thought on the Law 


(Continued from page 40.) 


that no one gives but the self and no one 
takes away but the self. One’s thoughts 
and acts speak a language that The Law 
understands fully, whether he does or 
not. Results are always embedded in 
causes; in producing causes one de- 
termines results. In this realization 
lies the consciousness of individual free- 
dom, for whatever one has done he may 
undo, whatever he has sent out he may 
recall. If he was Master yesterday, 
he is Master today! “Each Soul is its 
bs Redeemer; there is no law but 
ove.” 
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The Name of God 


By HENRY VICTOR MORGAN 


O ALL who are interested in the 
psychology of Jesus, the second 
clause in what is commonly called 
The Lord’s Prayer is full of divine sig- 
nificance. But just as we say “Our 
Father which art in heaven” without 
stopping to think “like father like son,” 
so do we often say “Hallowed be thy 
name” with little or no thought of what 
it really means to hallow, or revere, 
the name of God. 

When we remember that prayer is the 
highest act of the human soul, that all 
the works of Jesus were wrought through 
prayer, and that in the Lord’s Prayer 
is contained the very heart of the science 
of Jesus, it behooves us to study and 
meditate upon each clause of this master- 
piece of divine metaphysics. 

Many years of meditation on the 
truths contained in the Lord’s Prayer 
have revealed to me some of its inner 
meanings, but I realize full well these are 
but surface illuminations, that there are 
still unsounded depths and unscaled 
heights and that the joy of new revela- 
tions will be forever mine. 

I have called the opening words of 
the Lord’s Prayer “The Vision of 
Equality,” and the true foundation of a 
world democracy. Just as in a human 
family no one member more than 
another can boast of superior origin 
and inherited tendencies, so in the family 
of God all must be equal before Him 
and should be before each other. 


E SHOULD all be able to realize 
the poet’s meaning when he says: 
“In all men I see myself,” and to know 
that by the invisible nerve-system of the 
universe we are bound one to another 
as each cell in our body is bound to 
every other cell. Let it not be forgotten 
that in the psychology of Jesus this 
vision of equality is the exaltation of 
man. 
The understanding of this vision of 
truth would enlarge our horizon and 
reveal the boundlessness of our king- 


dom. It would illumine our concep- 
tion of Self and forever break down 
the tyranny of circumstance. By re- 
vealing unto us our divine heredity 
it would make self-depreciation im- 
possible, and self-exaltation ridiculous. 

A splendid illustration of the emanci- 
pating influence of this vision of equality 
came to me when at the close of a lesson 
on ‘The Opening of the Inner Vision,” 
a woman said: “J want to thank you 
for revealing to me the glory of my 
kingdom. As you see, I am an old 
woman and I live in a small country 
village; I am surrounded by people 
who seem to live entirely in the old 
thought of limitation, and I have felt 
as though I was shut in and unable to 
take part in the great world movements 
as I would like to do. Now I know 
that I can sit in the silence of prayer 
and be a supporting influence to 
persons who in any part of the world 
are working for humanity.” 


faa splendid deduction must in- 
evitably come to all who meditate 
on the deeper things of God until “the 
secret place of the Most High” is re- 
vealed. 

Let us now consider the inner mean- 
ing of the name of God that we are to 
hallow or revere. There must be a 
divine significance attached to the name 
of God for all through the Bible the 
admonition is: ‘Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in 

ain.” 

Mark well the personal aspect of the 
commandment: “The Lord THY God. 
According to the Hebrew scriptures 
God revealed Himself unto Moses under 
the name of I Am. Surely the Word is 
nigh us. Yea, it is almost continuously 
in our mouths, and in the light of the 
Spirit, we are almost continuously 
taking it in vain. 

We can never have “the peace that 
passeth understanding” until we .earn 
that the truth about God is the truth 
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about spiritual man who is forever in 
His image and likeness. Manifold in- 
deed have been the uses made by men 
of insight who have perceived the work- 
ings of this highest law. 

Jesus continuously uses it. In fact 
I know of no better mental and spiritual 
exercise than to take any one of the 
four Gospels and mark well the use 
Jesus makes of the I Am. Having 
identified himself with “‘the Father that 
dwelleth in me,” and knowing that the 
indwelling Father was I Am, he always 
used these words in terms of Omnipo- 
tence. “I am the light of the world.” 
“Before Abraham, was I Am.” 

Intelligent readers will notice that 
the punctuation in the last quotation 
is not according to the King James ver- 
sion. I believe, however, it reveals 
the right meaning of the passage. 
According as we attain to illumination 
will God be first in our thought. 


HE great Words of the Master: 
“Of myself I can do nothing,” will 
become apparent to our understanding 
when we have fully abandoned ourselves 
to “The Will of The Whole.” When 
we have taken “our bloated nothing- 
ness” out of the way, then will we be 
caught up into the mount of vision. 
When we are balanced between ‘“‘the 
pair of opposites” and realize deeply 
enough the difference between the tem- 
poral and the eternal, then and only 
then will our personalities be glorified. 
It is only as we glorify the Father 
that the Father will glorify us. There 
comes a time in the experience of every 
candidate for illumination when his one 
and only desire is to have the will of 
God made manifest in and through him. 
This has been called “The Way of 
Renunciation,” but it is in reality the 
royal road to Power. 

The men whose influence have mould- 
ed the ages are they who have stood 
for the things they felt were dear to 
the heart of God. The very mention 
of their names reminds us of the Name 
of God. They have been called the 
God-influenced or, as in the case of 
Spinoza, the God-intoxicated. Accord- 
ing to the depth of their inspiration 
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has been the height of their attain- 
ment. 


fet prayer consists in entering 
into that state of mind where the 
part becomes conscious of the Whole. 
The outer sense is stilled and the Voice 
of Inspiration is heard saying: “Ac- 
knowledge me in all your ways and I 
will bring it to pass.” The awareness 
of this God-center within us and the 
acknowledging of it in all our ways, 
is the only method in which we can 
really hallow or reverence the name 
of the Indwelling Father. 

We should learn to listen deeply for 
the Inner Voice. Celestial wisdom and 
divine guidance will be ours when we do. 
We need take no anxious thought. 
In my personal experience I have found 
the use of the two words “God knows,” 
of inestimable value. And yet how 
carelessly these words are used in ordi- 
nary conversation. When we hear a 
person say “God knows,” it generally 
means no one knows. ‘Truly, “we per- 
ish on the brink of power.” But we 
must unlearn the wisdom of this world. 
“There is guidance for each of us, and 
by lowly listening we will hear the right 
word.” 

Listening to this Inner Voice and the 
following of its instructions is what 
Paul means by “growing in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” It is the way of the intuition- 
alists. Jesus followed it implicitly. “By 
what authority doest thou these things?” 
asked the sense-instructed of his day. 
But Jesus needed no other authority 
than the Inner Voice. It is forever so. 
Our foolish reliance on college degrees 
and man-made titles simply show how 
far we have departed from the Truth. 

The simplest person who in his in- 
tegrity worships God “Until from the 
silence there comes for his guidance the 
Voice of the Uttermost saying: ‘Be 
still, ”will attain to more practical 
knowledge than all the schools of the 
world can give. 


HE learned Nicodemus could not 
understand these things. His 
knowledge was from without. The men 
of intellect will always be baffled in the 
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presence of “That Something” that is 
master of the intellect. | 

Of the marvelous working of this 
Power, let one illustration suffice. With- 
in the last year one of the leading mer- 
chants of Tacoma came to me and said: 
“I want you to help my brother, and 
I believe you can for I have just oome 
from a man who was healed of cancer 
through your prayers. He had been in 
the hospital and had been sent home to 
die when he was induced to ask you 
and Mrs. Morgan for treatments. He 
tells me that the pain ceased immedi- 
ately and in a few months he was 
again working. I have seen where the 
leg was eaten, and to me it is a miracle. 
The strangest of all is, he tells me 
he has never seen you.” 

My soul waits in expectancy the day 
when through a larger undertsanding, 
such demonstrations, instead of being 
considered miraculous, will be ordinary 
to all who through faith illumined know 
the inner meaning of the great words: 
“Hallowed by thy name.” — Now. 


The Origin of Paper 

P- is one of the most important 

things that came from the Orient. 
The Chinaman who made the first 
sheet of paper by covering a lattice of 
willow switches with the wet fibres of 
silk started an industry that has been 
one of the foundations of civilization. 

Centuries ago, when the rulers of the 
European nations were unable to sign 
their names, the peaceful inhabitants of 

ina were manufacturing paper from 
vegetable fibre and rags, and the Chi- 
nese emperor was the possessor of a 
library containing more than 50,000 
books. 

As early as the sixth century the Chi- 
nese made a good quality paper from 
the mixed pulp of various fibers and 
rags, and gave this paper a smooth 
writing surface by either coating it 
with gypsum or sizing it with starch 
or gelatin procured by burning lichens or 
other plants. 

The Arabs gathered a knowledge of 
paper manufacture from the Chinese, 
and by the year 900 the Mohammedan 
people had become leaders in the art. 


Rules for a Young Man 


ds ger sign a paper for a stranger. 
Never refuse a choice when of- 
fered. 

Personally inspect your accounts once 
a month. 

Avoid display, and choose associates 
discreetly. 

Never fail to meet a business engage- 
ment. 

Confine capital closely to the business 
you have chosen. 

Have one rule of moral conduct, and 
never swerve from it. 

Avoid litigation; but, in case of neces- 
sity, employ competent counsel. 

Never misrepresent, falsify or de- 
ceive, or allow it to be done by those 
under you. 

Never “run down” a competitor's 
goods. Remember that he has friends 
as well as you. 

You should never allow a letter to 
remain unanswered, however unimport- 
ant it may seem. 

You should acquire a correct episto- 
lary style, for you are judged by the 
business world according to the ex- 
pression and style of your letters. 

Your first ambition should be to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of the de- 
tails of your business, so that you will 
not be at the mercy of inefficient or in- 
competent subordinates. 

With the above suggestions as a 
ground-work upon which to build a 
business career, your structure will rise 
storm-proof; and if a little longer in 
reaching the topmost course, its char- 
acter for solidity and business probity 
will more than repay. All that should 
be done for any young man is to help 
him to help himself. The individual 
who depends upon others is a clog in 
the wheel of progress. You cannot pass 
upon the reputation of your ancestors. 
You are either genuine or counterfeit, 
and the world knows it. Bear this in 
mind, and act accordingly.— New Ideas. 


Greatness is to be found where a man 
is truly happy; and no man is truly 
happy who does not make others happy 
with his happiness. 
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International Patriotism 
By RAYMOND G. FULLER 


URING the war there was a look- 
ing-forward to the “new world,” 
the “‘new day,” that was to follow here 
in America. In every way imaginable 
the “new world” after the war was to be 
better than the ‘‘old world” before the 
war. The war is over and we are living 
in that expected “new world,” that 
new and better time. It is not so new 
and so much better as we expected— 
and we did not, perhaps, expect that 
it would be! The “new world” is new 
because it is present here and now. 
The ‘‘new world” is our opportunity. 
The “new world” is what we make it. 
What nation shall be greatest among 
the nations of the “new world’? That 
nation shall be greatest that puts chil- 
dren first in its thoughts, in its politics, 
in its economics, in its ethics. The 
nation that accepts the leadership of 
little children and sets them in the midst 
of its counsellors, that nation will lead 
all others in the health, intelligence, 
morality, efficiency and happiness of 
its citizens and in national prosperity 
both material and spiritual, On the 
quality of nations international peace 
and progress depend. 

A national ideal, an idealistic con- 
ception of what a nation may become, 
a hungry desire that the ideal, the-con- 
ception, be realized—this is not opposed 
to the growth and manifestation of the 
international spirit. There are devotees 
of another and doctrinal sort of inter- 
nationalism who recognize, as we all 
do, that a national ideal may be false 
and that patriotism is susceptible of 
perversion; therefore, they say, let the 
national unit be abolished. However, 
they give us no guarantee, and no 
reason to expect, that class or super- 
nation would be free from similar short- 
coming and error. They underrate 
the potency and permanency of patriot- 
ism. They underrate, besides, its ser- 
viceability to human welfare in nation 
and world. It is something not to be 
eradicated while nations last, and na- 
tions will last as long as patriotism. 


W HATEVER may be the future of 
international organization, there 
will still be patriotism—an in-group 
loyalty more than local and less than 
world-wide, rooted deeply not only in 
history and tradition but in human 
nature and personal experience—so that 
it is futile to wish it away and wiser 
to work for national and world progress 
by utilizing and directing it. We could 
not do away with patriotism if we would, 
and there appears no logical and valid 
reason why we should. 

We are all of us a people of in-groups. 
We can not escape either the in-group 
feeling or the in-group fact. By in- 
stinct and association we are members 
of various in-groups and loyal to them 
all. Loyalty to the family to which 


we belong and loyalty to the nation 


to which we belong are two of the 
strongest of these loyalties. Others 
are loyalty to native town, to the school 
or college we attended, to the place 
where we now live and work and play. 

A place-loyalty extends to the group 


.of people connected with the place, in- 


cluding people we have never seen— 
the people of the native town that we 
have never revisited, the fellow alumni 
whom we have never met. In-groups 
loyalties are the more powerful and 
binding and real if they have a locus. 
The family loyalty has its locus—a 
house where the family life is lived. 
Patriotism has its rocks and rills, like- 
wise its woods and templed hills—and, 
as we added when we added the extra 
stanzas to our national anthem, so that 
everybody could sing it with the same. 
feeling as New Englanders, its mighty 
rivers and broad prairies. And it has 
its people, the fellow citizens whom we 
have never see. 


NTERNATIONAL rivalry and com- 
petition is founded in part in 
differentiating propensity of the human 
mind, as well as in actual conflict of. 
interest. The infant begins life by dis- 
tinguishing between himself and what 
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is different from himself and in resolving 
his environment into this and that. 
He is under a definite compulsion to 
make distinctions and comparisons— 
it is necessary to survival, and itself 
survives through racial heredity. It 
is a lifelong necessity to make com- 
parisons and distinctions; thus we learn 
and thus we manifest intelligence. 


But in making these distinctions and 
comparisons we consciously or uncon- 
sciously impute to the objects of our 
attention rivalry and competition. We 
are rivals of our best friends, because 
we inevitably compare ourselves with 
them, measuring them by ourselves 
or ourselves by them; this often takes 
the guise of emulation. Two objects 
in the visible environment—as one bit 
of scenery and another—compete for 
our attention and approval. The in- 
stinct and the idea of rivalry are strong 
within us and ever operative. 


We conceive right and wrong to be 
engaged in struggle; we love right and 
hate wrong because they are different 
and because we see them personified 
in the world. Loyalty is a matter, 
subjectively, of differentiation and ob- 
jectively of difference and when we 


differentiate we establish competition. 


Belonging to a family we feel family 
pride and to some extent the obligation 
of family pride, we need in this country 
to strengthen these feelings. Belonging 
to a nation, we are patriotic. 


IVALRY and competition among 
in-groups may be friendly and 
-associated with high ideals. This rivalry 
and competition, internationally, may 
have the aspect and spirit of friendly 
play, and indeed may express itself in 
games and sports, as in the modern 
Olympic games. The plane of inter- 
national competition can be raised from 
the materialistic and militaristic level 
only by national endeavor in the service 
of the nation’s own ideal for itself, only 
by the standards of pride that nations 
possess and observe. 
A national idea does not preclude 
such things as honor among nations, 
ustice, good-will, co-operation; on the 


contrary, a high national ideal embraces 
them. Co-operation and eventual peace 
can be established among nations of 
good-will. An ideal has been defined 
as an idea surcharged with feeling. 
The intellectual part of a national ideal 
is the collective conception of national 
greatness; the emotional part is pa- 
triotism. It is only patriotism that can 
bring about the realization of the ideal. 


The unit of international competition 
is also the unit of international co- 
operation. Nations may compete in 
matters with reference to which their 
interests are in conflict. They may 
compete in matters with reference to 
which their interests, if not identical, 
are at least harmonious. They may co- 
operate in removing the causes of con- 
flict. They may co-operate in promoting 
in positive ways the common benefit. 
They may both compete and co-operate 
in humanitarian effort. They may 
compete and co-operate in service to 
the child, as they are in fact doing 
through international congresses and 
conferences and through welfare work 
within their own confines. They may 
compete and co-operate in all matters 
on a basis of patriotism. 


PARTIC 
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Men Needed Everywhere 


Big salaries. ‘‘Bankers’ '' hours. | Dignified 
osition. Your own boes. Work easily | 
in a few weeks at home. Course guaranteed. 
Satisfaction assured. Graduates _ coached 
free for two years after in position. You cant 
fail. Practical experience in actual traffic 
office offered | graduates. Student R. W. 
Fish appoin General Traffic Manager 
e00 mone Brady ce eager to sar 
. . e mpie ain pensi . 
Make up your mind ŅOW to get started. 
Easy terms. Write ay and save $35.00. 
Act at once. 


INTERSTATE TRAFFIC SCHOOL 


663 Traffic Bldg., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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Conversation an Educational Factor 
By LOIS HAYS 


ONVERSATION as an educa- 
C tional factor has long since been 
disregarded or partially neglected 
in this busy-day world of today. The 
era is at hand when we are enabled to 
see the fallacies of the common status 
of conversation in the educational field. 
en we consider the maximal of time 
which this portion of our lives demands, 
it immediately becomes of paramount 
importance. Practically two-thirds of 
our knowledge comes to us through 
the medium of conversation. With this 
as a premise, is it not of vital importance 
that we confer upon conversation its 
just rewards? 

Conversation, probably more than 
any other agency, has been more iu- 
fluential in the development of the 
mind, in the gaining of culture, io the 
formation of character, in the creation 
of ideas, in the inspiration of literary 
workers, and in the achieving of pro- 
fessional and social success. Look into 
the lives of men and women who have 
attained eminence in some profession 
- and you will almost invariably find 
that the trend their minds took, the 
professions they followed, and the 
motives that constantly rekindled their 
ambitions, sprang into life from the 
conversation of some intelligent per- 
sonage, companion, or speaker. James 
Fenimore Cooper launched upon his 
career after a certain conversation with 
his wife. Daniel Webster declared that 
conversation had done more for him 
than books; we have his exact words 
as his testimony: ‘Their minds in 
conversation came into intimate con- 
tact with my own, and I absorbed cer- 
tain secrets of their power, whatever 
might be its quality, which I could not 
have detected in their books.” Geniuses 
such as Shakespeare, Burns, Lowell 
and Goethe have at some time or an- 
other admitted the pre-eminence of 
conversation. 


ONVERSATION as an educational 
factor may be regarded as a mag- 


net or in the words of another, ‘‘in 
conversation sparks are often emitted 
which, falling on kindling minds, create 
a blaze which astonishes the world.” 
True conversation is a reciprocal process. 
If we give, we receive; the more we give, 
the more we have to give. Expression 
causes thought to be disseminated. 
The mere fact that one has a thought 
is not enough, he must find a means of 
expressing the thought before it be- 
comes of value to him, before he assim- 
ilates it. 

“No impression without expression,” 
the masters have acclaimed as a funda- 
mental maxim. So in conversation, as 
in the other arts, the ezpression of our 
ideas and thoughts must be nurtured. 
As soon as you express one thought, 
others may start from it; thus causing 
the avenues of the mind to open for 
the reception of new material which 
may in time blossom into new creations. 
In this same connection, there is the un- 
selfish aspect to be considered. 

A new idea may be an idea and 
nothing more to the author of the 
thought—merely a dead germ waiting 
to be warmed back into life by the con- 
tact of others—but when dropped into 
the fertile mind of another, takes life, 
grows, and is soon the full-blown rose 
of success. From the pen of a genius, 
we have the thought that every fresh 
utterance 


“Drives the dead thoughts over the 
universe, 


Like withered leaves, to quicken a new 
birth.” 


Conversation abounds in so-called 
“plastic” energy. In youth, the mind 
is more plastic than at any other time. 
The ideas he receives through the 
medium of conversation enter this 
plastic realm and stick. Why is this 
so? Because what is told to the youth 
is impressed in his mind so forcibly by 
the agencies of conversation—voice, 
tone, look, action—that he receives the 
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thoughts unconsciously, although it 
may be these ideas and thoughts are 
latent in the mind of the individual 
until at some psychological moment 
they rise to arms, muster their forces 
and stand as an armed guard ready to 
be called into service. 

Conversation and social intercourse 
are the two factors for developing and 
encouraging benevolence, toleration and 
enlightenment. Conversation furnishes 
a social medium which serves as a means 
of enlarging the sympathies and the 
broadening of views; and from these, 
radiating to the two supreme goals—(1) 
the increase of knowledge of life and 
human nature, and (2) the improvement 
of moral and intellectual capacities. 


Avoid Nervousness 
E optimistic. 
Learn to relax. 

Get plenty of sleep. 

Be reasonable about everything. 

Cultivate friends of placid tempera- 
ment. 

Bathe frequently and take plenty of 
exercise. 

Don’t be ambitious for great wealth 
or fame. 

Do not economize on your vacations 
or outings. 

Do not allow trifles or anything else 
to annoy you. 

Work vigorously, enthusiastically; 
play as heartily. 

Do not carry your business troubles 
home with you. 

Do not be too intense in what you 
undertake. Keep a serene poise. 

Avoid excesses of all kinds. The 
oe life is a temperate, regular 

e. 

Make yourself immune to all disturb- 
ances from what others do, or say, or 
think. 

Breathe fresh, pure air, and live an 
out-of-door life in the sunshine as much 
as possible. 

Determine that whatever comes to 
you after you have done your best, 
you will be content. 


S kin 
grudges. an 
worse. 


vengeance. 


of enemies, don’t have them. Don’t fight, don’t get even. 
Go on. Let the other fellow stew. 
If a man doesn’t like you, keep away from him. 


PHILOSOPHER 


The American 


AID Dan McGann to a foreign man 
who worked at the self-same 
bench, 
“Let me tell you this,” and for emphasis, 
he flourished a Stilson wrench, 
“Don’t talk to me of this bourjoissee, 
don’t open your mouth to speak _ 
Of your socialists or your anarchists, 
don’t mention the bolsheveek, 

For I’ve had énough of this foreign stuff, 
I’m sick as a man can be 
Of the speech of hate, and I’m telling 
you straight that this is the land for 

me! 


“If you want to brag, just take that flag 
an’ boast of its field of blue, 

An’ praise the dead an’ the blood they 
shed for the peace of the likes 0’ you. 

I’ll hear no more,” and he waved once 
more his wrench in a forceful way, 

“O’ the cunning creed o’ some Russian 
breed. I stand for the U. S. A! 

I’m done with your fads, and your wild- 
eyed lads, don’t flourish your rag 0 
red l 

Where I can see, or at night there'll be 
tall candles around your bed.” 


“So tip your hat to a flag like that! 
Thank God for its stripes an’ stars! 

Thank God you’re here where the roads 
are clear, away from your kings and 
czars, 

I can’t just say what I feel today, for 
I’m not a talkin’ man, 

But first an’ last I am standin’ fast for 
all that’s American. 

So don’t you speak of the bolsheveek, 
it’s sick of that stuff I am, 

One God, one flag is the creed I brag! 
I’m boostin’ for Uncle Sam.” 

— Holyoke Transcript. 


Before a man can perform any new 
act, construct a new object of any kind, 
make advancement in any direction, 
his imagination must first mentally 
perform the act, construct the object, 
make the advancement.— Neff. 


short for 
Ignore. Life is too inten 


A can 
You keep sweet Noinine, PG od, tt 


It’s a large, roomy world. 
e. 


is always another side of the street.—Dr. Frank Crane in American Ma 


Words of Praise From Readers 
of The Business Philosopher 


UNDREDS of expressions of appreciation are received in the letters from 

readers of this magazine. When subscribers read in this spirit, it goes 

without saying that the advertising pages also will secure favorable 
attention. 


The Business Philosopher has a nation-wide circulation and is read wherever 
the English language is spoken. 


“FOR SERVICE INSTEAD OF PROFIT” 


I’ve just been sitting here reading your November issue and talking things over with Charles 
Woodward, our Industrial Relations Manager, who founded our Cleveland Industrial Association. 
It is fine to know of so many minds all working toward the same end—‘'For Service Instead of 
Profit’’—for the building up of America and eventually the world. Industrially, civic, social, polit- 
ical, economic and religious.—Gerrit A. Beneker, director Art Department, The Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 


“HURRY NEXT NUMBER ALONG” “IT HAS AWAKENED ME” 

I don’t read magazines as a rule, but I started - I have been receiving copies of the Business 
in to read the January number of The Business Philosopher and to be truthful will say that it 
Philosopher, and, say, I finished the whole book has awakened me. The articles in that mag- 
and was sorry there was not more of it, so here azine are simply great, is the only way I can ex- 


is my check and hurry the next number along.— press myself. I hope they keep on sending it.— 
Thos. H. Butler, D, C., San Bernardino, Calif. Oscar T. D. Brandt, Seattle, Washington. 
IS MOST SOUGHT AFTER “FULL OF GOOD THINGS” 


The Business Philosopher is the most sought 
after magazine that we get in our home and we I ber gre i ou agen pod me o baa 
all look forward to the next number.—Paul S. BUmbers, bu wan mag om 


sederit current issue anyway, and thank you very much 
Fr k-Barher-Greene Company, Aurora, Ill. for the copy of the December number which 


you have sent to me, and which I find full of 
ATTRACTS FAVORABLE MENTION good things. I will undoubtedly order some of 
your books later on.—A. C. Wilkinson, The 


Thank you very much for the Business Phil- ae ‘ : : : 
osopher—which I have received and read and Michigan Finance Corporation, Pint: MeN: 


possed on: m very poehi and wise and at- 
t ti i — 
Grace Brown: Dener, Colon S TI TEER APPROVES ITS POLICY 
The ae ee Fanosob ior. is the greatest 
x i magazine ave ever the opportunity to 
CONSIDER IT BEST OF ALL peruse. The most condensed and cleanest 
I don’t want to “break the chain.” I find dealing with topics that heretofore have been 
very valuable reading in The Business Phil- pushed aside for business and if the subjects 
osopher and consider it the best of all. Wishing treated on could be universally adopted it 
you unbounded success, I am.—Chas. W. Lucas, would make a cleaner, better and safer world to 
238 W. Washington Avenue, New York City. live in.—0. D. Helms, Memphis, Tenn. 


SHELDON IDEAS SPREADING 


_ The Sheldon School in my opinion ought to be one of the most prominent educational institu- 
tions in the country. Many of its graduates are today promulgating educational work based almost 
exclusively on Sheldonism. Further than this many institutions are furthering their own interests 
by copying into their literature Sheldon ideas and claiming them as original. . 

Joly a few months ago a manuscript was sent to me from one of the Government Departments 
for critical review. In it I found an illustration taken from one of the Sheldon books. I called the 
author’s attention to it, and the book was printed, giving Mr. Sheldon credit for it.—John Dolph, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Washington, 5. C. 


ol 
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The Physiological Effect of Fear 


By CARA L. HARRIS 


Supervisor of Home Economics, Shelby County Schools, Tennessee. 


N considering the various factors 

that are involved in the develop- 
ment or retardation of children physi- 
cally and mentally some attention should 
be directed to the effect of fear upon 
the digestive process. In a general way 
people think of fear as having a de- 
pressing effect, but perhaps not enough 
thought has been given to the degree 
of harm that will result from living in 
an atmosphere of intimidation. 

The development of the body is de- 
pendent upon digesting a sufficient 
amount of food for growth and repair. 
Successful digestion in turn is determined 
by the secretion of the right amount 
and quality of digestive juices by the 
various glands connected with the 
digestive system. The sight, taste, odor, 


and even thought of pleasing food will. 


cause some of the digestive juices to 
flow more freely, particularly the juices 
of the mouth and stomach. As they 
are easily caused to flow by favorable 
conditions so they are easily depressed 
by unfavorable conditions. 

It has long been recognized that fear 
is an unfavorable condition. In ancient 
times the Chinese selected the culprit 
by a rice eating contest, all suspects 
being lined up and each given a handful 
of dry rice to chew and swallow quickly. 
The quilty man would usually become 
so frightened that his salivary glands 
would refuse to work, his mouth and 
throat becoming so dry he could not 
possibly swallow the rice in the time 
allotted. 

It is a common observation that fear 
and worry will cause the mouth and 
throat to be dry. Although much more 
could be said of the serious effects of 
anything that interferes with proper 
physical functioning, so much thought 
is being directed to the proper care of 
health that it is only necessary to call 
attention to outstanding dangers. 


Since it is true that fear affects the 
development of the child every person 


who deals with him, particularly par- 
ents and teachers, should be careful to 
guard against situations as far as 
possible that in any way unnecessarily 
intimidate him. In teaching the child 
to choose between desirable and un- 
desirable action it would be much better 
to stress the advantages of the correct 
choice than to dwell upon the disad- 
vantages of the unwise choice. To awe 
a child into submission to a dominant 
will rather than to lead him into a better 
understanding of the situation involved 
is not only a lost opportunity to de- 
velopment of favorable reaction on 
his part but is a positive physical det- 
riment to him. 
Cowardice 
By Edwin Osgood Grover 
ELIVER me from the sin of cow- 
ardice! 

From being afraid of myself; 
From being afraid of my own shadow; 
From doubting my own courage; 
From questioning my own strength; 
From denying my own achievements. 
Let me see myself for what I am. 
Failing here, 
Succeeding there; 
Unsatisfied but undishonored. 
And let me see myself for what I am. 
And let me not be ashamed. 
Oaly keep me from cowardice 
And the fear of my own shadow. 
ooo 
GOOD MORNING MR. BUSINESSMAN! 


one) of the story of y 
of ©) teal Man for REAL MEN. If you don't 


hel vince you. 

SO CHANGE YOUR LINE OF THINKING- 

THAT WHERE YOU HAVE BEEN A FAI 

URE—YOU MAY BECOME A SUCCESS. 
MRS. AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


160 Claremont Ave., New York City. 


PrPE+ 


Is Prayer Ever Answered? 
If So, When, Where, Why and How? 


T has been discovered that when the financier goes into his private office, 
or the scientist into his laboratory, or theJChristian retires to his closet, 
each is bringing the same law into operation,¥and the results which he 
secures will be in exact accordance withfhis ability to meet the require- 
ments of the law. 

The Omnipotent Power makes no exceptions, nor does it act through caprice 
or from anger, jealousy or wrath; neither can it be cajoled, flattered or moved 
by sympathy or petition; but when we understand our unity with this Universal 
Principle, we shall appear to be favored because we shall have found the source 
of all wisdom and power. 

A recognition of this marvelous power, and the fact that it can be utilized, 
directed and made available for the solution of every human problem, is of 
transcendental importance. In fact, it would appear to be the Creator’s mag- 
nificent provision for the emancipation of mankind. 

The operation of this law has been ‘known to a few in all ages, but nothing 
was more improbable than the unauthorized revelation of this information by 
any student of the great esoteric schools of philosophy. This was true because 
those in authority were afraid that an unprepared public mind might not be 
ready to make the proper use of the extraordinary power which the application 
of these principles disclosed. 

We know that the universe is governed by law; that for every effect there 
must be a cause, and that the same cause, under the same conditions, will in- 
variably produce the same effect. Consequently, if prayer has ever been 
answered, it will always be answered if the proper conditions are complied with. 
This must necessarily be true; otherwise the universe would be a chaos instead 
of a cosmos. The answer to prayer is therefore subject to law; and these laws 
are definite, exact and scientific, just as’are the laws governing gravitation and 
electricity. An understanding of these laws takes the foundation of Christianity 
out of the realm of superstition and credulity, and places it upon the firm rock 
of scientific understanding. 

But, unfortunately, there are comparatively few persons who know how 
to pray. They understand that there are laws governing electricity, mathe- 
matics and chemistry, but for some inexplicable reason it never seems to occur 
to them that there are also spiritual laws, and that these laws are also definite, 
scientific, exact, and operate with immutable precision. 

There are also timid souls who fail to see that all Truth is the same, whether 
stated in modern scientific terms or in the language of Apostolic times. New 
language and unfamiliar perspectives are not, as some suppose, signs of de- 
parture from Truth, but on the contrary they are evidence that it is being 
apprehended in new relations to human needs. 

If you are interested in causes rather than effects, demonstration rather 
than theory, practical results rather than metaphysical subtleties, we will be 
glad to send evidence showing how thousands are making use of this discovery 
and thereby finding health, comfort, prosperity and ‘‘whatsoever things they 


desire.” 
THE MASTER KEY INSTITUTE 
269 Howard Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Rhythm of Life 


By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON 


BELIEVE that man’s subconscious- 
| ness contains all the good and all 
the evil of countless ages, and music 
may be made to call into consciousness 
all that is highest and best in his nature, 
as well as all that is unreal and debasing. 
Music may be made to strike every 
chord in man’s elemental passion; there 
is no depth it cannot sound, as there 
is no height it cannot be made to reach. 
It may be made to inspire love of country 
or love of family; it may call out that 
something which is resident in all, the 
love of nature or the love of mankind. 
It is well for us to remember that the 
tares and the wheat grow side by side 
in the subconsciousness. We have all 
sown the seed of both, and we all con- 
tinue to reap the harvest of both. The 
seed-sowing is a continuous process, 
the reaping is just as continuous. 
unconscious of the effect he is producing, 
man has gone on sowing and reaping, 
and all that he has ever felt or thought 
or done is written in his great book of 
life, the subconscious mind. ; 

Supposing that he has written inte 
it unwittingly all the miseries and 
the pleasures of earth, now that he is 
conscious of what he is doing, why 
should he not begin to write into it in a 
conscious way, all the joys and all the 
harmonies that come from true knowl- 
edge and righteous loving? 

When the realization has come to 
him that he is one with all the life and 
all the power of God’s universe, that he 
is a part of the whole, that all nature 
is filled with melody produced in a 
rhythmic way, and that he, in soul and 
mind and body, is not only one with 
all nature but with Universal Life, 
with the very Soul of Music itself, then 
he will begin to sing his new song of 
life, because he will have awakened to 
a knowledge of music as it is—music 
that will be an ever-expanding power 
for good in his life, the music that comes 
from the heart, the music which appeals 
to the mind, and gives health and 
strength to the body. 


That being the case, how necessary 
it becomes to use the subconscious 
mind as a repository for that which is 
going to bring forth good fruits! One 
should cultivate the love of music that 
is of the highest and best order. In 
doing this all the noblest emotions will 
be aroused in the subconscious mind 
to bring, as it were, new riches into life. 


The Lonely Tree 


EN talk of forests broad and deep, 
Where summer-long the shad- 
ows sleep. 
Though I love forests deep and wide, 
The lone tree on the bare hillside, 
The brave, wind-beaten, lonely tree, 
Is rooted in the heart of me. 
A twisted ash, a ragged fir, _ 
A silver birch with leaves astir. 
—Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


Business 
Psychology 


—By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


A brief but comprehensive work on the 
operations and cultivation of the human 
mind in and for business. Written in clear, 
simple language, free from technicalities, 
and brought down to the practical, every- 
day affairs of your business. 

Mr. Knowlson is, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, acknowledged as authority 1m 
this field. He throws the light of science 
on such subjects as Mental Forces, Von- 
centration, Imagination, Originality, Mem- 
ory, Will Power, Mental 
Business Ethics. 


Handsomely Cloth Bound 
215 Pages 
Price 2.10 postpaid. 


de di ts. S al price to firms or 
ga bata ge pore or their employes. 


Address—Book Department 
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Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 
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and Subscription Offer 


Any of the books in the list below will be sold at 
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Success 


E HAS achieved success who has lived 

well, laughed often, loved much; who 
has gained the respect of intelligent men 
and the love of little children; who has filled 
his niche and accomplished his task; who 
has left the world better than he found it, 
whether by an improved poppy, a perfect 
poem, or a rescued soul; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty or 
failed to express it; who has always looked 
for the best in others and given the best 
he had; whose life was an inspiration; whose 
memory a benediction.—[Selected. 


Avoid the pleasures that leave a burnt 
sienna taste in your mouth.—{J. J. Cole. 


Life is one long endurance race. The weak-hearted, ill-conditioned and half-trained tag alo 


ures and also-rans. 


The will to win is the race half won! Courage! Determination! Stick-to-it-tiveness! Success!—t 


Chevrolet, the world famous automobile speed dri 


A friend is a person who is ‘‘for you” always, under any suspicions. He never investi 


likes you just as you are. He does not alter you. 


you have on a dress suit or hickory shirt with no collar, he thinks it is fine. 


The Farmer's Part 


fees is before us a prospect the 
most promising that ever lay be- 
fore a nation in all history. We can put 
forth our honest efforts and reap a great 
reward. We can act the part of eco 
nomic slackers, conscienceless profiteers, 
and reap a corresponding harvest of 
destruction. The farm of the nation 3s 
setting a shining example; let the rest 
of the country look at it, appreciate 1t 
and imitate it. And let everybody re- 
member that so long as the farm pros- 
pers the nation can prosper, and that 
when the farm fails the nation fails with 
it. Agriculture is the basic activity of 
all mankind.—Calvin Coolidge. 


as faz- 
The courageous, determined, hard-working, faithful always finish well in the Big Reo 
ver. 
tes you. ae 
What kind of coat you are wearing suits him. 
he’ A He likes your modes and enjoys 


your pessimism as much as your optimism. He likes your success and your failure endears him more. 
wants nothing from you, except that you be yourself! ` Friendship is the most admirable, amazing and rare 


article among human belngs.—Clipped. 
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John H. Patterson, President of the National Cash Register Company— 
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is in them is worth many times the price of the books. This Company has purchased 
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den Books are brimming over with valuable suggestions on business, on salesman- 
ship, and on other things that every business man should know about.” 
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Learn to Relax 


UCCESSFUL men are usually “‘high- 
strung.” They possess unusual 
ability for concentration. They can 
concentrate their efforts in such a man- 
ner as to get the very most out of them- 
selves. This ability, however, uses a 
tremendous amount of nervous energy, 
aid people of this kind, unless they 
learn to relax, wear out very early in life. 
They become old prematurely. There- 
fore it is of great value to learn how to 
“let go” of oneself. If you are a “high- 
strung”? person you should sometimes 
sit down and relax utterly. Allow your 
arms to hang limply at your sides. 
Let your shoulders slump downward. 
Occasionally let your head fall forward, 
just as though you had lost control 
of all the muscles. When you go to 
bed, lie down with all your weight. 
Raise your arm and let it fall on the bed 
as though it were a stick or a stone. 
This may seem very simple to those who 
have not given the subject any thought 
but to many people, entire relaxation 
is almost impossible. It requires a cer- 
tain amount of cultivation and its im- 


portance cannot be too strongly empha- . 


sized. 


Try to avoid undue exertion or tens- 
ing of the muscles at any time during 
the day. Confine your efforts and your 
energies to the particular sphere of ac- 
tivity in which you are engaged, and 
let all other parts of your body be 
inactive and relaxed as much as pos- 
sible. 

Many vocal students are compelled 
to practice for years in order to learn 
how to relax the muscles that are not 
needed when attempting to produce 
proper tones. And the necessity for this 
relaxation does -not exist alone in this 
particular activity, but it is necessary, 
to a certain extent, in every effort one 
makes. Use your nervous energies for 
the particular purpose you have in view, 
and do not waste them. If you are 
desirous of making your lifework suc- 
cessful, if you are working for super- 
efficiency, you will find that this advice 
Hi be of untold value.— Physical Cul- 
ure. 


Gratitude 
By Edmund R. Cummins 


HOUGH wandering in a maze of fear 
Or treading in a marsh of doubi— 
As one still must who lingers here 
While seeking still the pathway oul— 
This joyous thought the bosom fills: 
Thank God, I still can see the hills! 


R as a dweller in a streel 
Where towering structures hide the view, 
And stretch their tops the sky to meelt 
Like ancient Babel’s tower anew; 


. What though their bulk the prospect mars, 


Thank God, we yet may see the stars! 


ND so, through creed or dogma's wefl, 
Or man-made superstition grim, 
We turn nor to the right nor left, 
But keep our hearts still fired on Him. 
No matter what the lie may mean, 
Thank God that Truth may still be seen! 
—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Prayer of the Business Builder 
By Roy F. Soule 
A S long as mortals have the nerve 
To pray for things they don’t deserve, 
As long as conscience has a stain, 
The prayers of men will be in vain. 


O, humbly, Lord we ask of Thee 
That princely gift—sincerity, 
And may we use it through life's span 

To build on earth a betler man. 


A ND should we crave for gifts more royal, 
Please make us, God, a bit more loyal, 

That we may give to those we serve 

A measure full as they deserve. 


ND make us rich with eager zest 

To give our work our very best, 
To know the wheat, reject the chaff, 
To have the guis to stand the gaff. 


0” Lord, in mercy intervene 

To keep our hearis boih young and clean, 
The will to give a man a lift 

Make this, Oh God, our Christmas gifi. 


To Keep Young 


KEZ in the sunlight; nothing beau- 
tiful or sweet grows or ripens in 
the darkness. 

Avoid fear in all its varied forms of 
expression; it is the greatest enemy of 
the human race. 

Avoid excesses of all kinds; they are 
injurious. The long life must be a 
temperate, regular life. 

Don’t live to eat, but eat to live. 
Many of our ills are due to overeating, 
to eating the wrong things, and to ir- 
regular eating. 

Don’t allow yourself to think on your 
birthday that you are a year older and 
so much nearer the end. 

Never look on the dark side; take 
sunny views of everything; a sunny 
thought drives away the shadows. 

Be a child; live simply and naturally, 
and keep clear of entangling alliances 
and complications of all kinds. 

Cultivate the spirit of contentment; 
all discontent and dissatisfaction bring 
age furrows prematurely in the face. 

Form the habit of throwing off before 
going to bed at night all the cares and 
anxieties of the day—everything which 
can possibly cause mental wear and tear 
a deprive you of rest.—Chicago Daily 

ews. 


“The Set of the Soul” 


NE ship goes east, another west, 
By the selfsame winds that blow; 
"Tis the set of the sail, and not the gale, 
That determines the way they go. 
Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 
As we voyage along through life; 
"Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
And not the calm or the strife. 
—Rebecca R. Williams. 


Twelve Things to Remember 
(From the Papers of Marshail Field) 
HE value of time. 
The success of perseverance. 
The pleasure of working. 
The dignity of simplicity. 
The worth of character. 
The power of kindness. 
The influence of example. 
The obligation of duty. 
The wisdom of economy. 
The virtue of patience. 
The improvement of talent. 
The joy of originating. 


By ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON 


Author of The Science of Business, Editor of 
The Business Philosopher. 


A text-book of fifty lessons, each followed 
by questions and exercises deeling with retail, 
wholesale and specialty selling. The language 
is simple and treatment of the whole subject | 
is lucid. The zender is able. 2 graan the st 
men rinciples with confidence. © Sug- 
poured for advance study along the line of 
constructive salesmanship are worth many | 
times the cost of the book. ca aail 

Selling is one of the great arts of lifo. 
ity to mat one’s goods should be system- | 
atically cultivated. The goods may be oysters 
or essays, pork or poems. The man who writes | 
poems and can’t sell them is in the same position 
as the man who makes good sausages, but 


largely upon his own experience, ought to be | 


very one who is se | 
hades polos should find a place as a text-book 
in the commercial department of every school | 
in the country. 
Bound in cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 
Special discount to Schools and Colleges. 


Sample free for examination. Usual trade 
discounts. 


Address: Book Department, THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER, Memphis, Tenn., P.0.Boz 1043 


Are You Getting Ñ 
To the Top ? 


If you are not getting to the top in your present 
position, study the whole situation and determine for 
yourself whether the trouble is with you or the job. If you decide that 
the job is wrong—or at least the wrong job for you—and if you have the 
nerve and faith in yourself to do it, break away and start for a goal you 
will fight to reach. 


If you are a retail salesman between 25 and 35 years old, have health 
and good habits, plus an ambition to get to the top while you have youth 
and energy, and can give us the highest references— 


We Want You 


We pay you while you are proving your ability. If you make good, 
you will become manager of one ‘of our stores in which you will own a 
one-third interest, paid for out of the profits of the business. The invest- 
ment of money is not necessary for your success with us. Our Company 
has ample financial backing. What we need is men—young, healthy and 
vigorous men who are capable salesmen and who will make good managers. 


The J. C. Penney Company now operates 297 stores in 26 states 
selling dry goods, shoes, clothing for men, women and children, and kin- 
dred goods. If you have had a thorough experience in one or more of 
these lines you meet our first requirement. We are constantly opening 
new stores. We have opened 100 in 1920. 


Only a few men in each locality can qualify. Are you one of them? 
You owe it to yourself to write for our booklet ‘““Your Opportunity,” fully 
explaining our proposition. Give your age and number of years’ exper- 
ience in your first letter. You may be the right man. 


Address 
J. C. PENNEY COMPANY, 
Wm. M. Bushnell, Employment Manager, 
Star Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Where is God? 


“O” where is the sea?” the fishes 
cried, 
As they swam the crystal clearness 


through, 
“We've un from old of the ocean’s 
tide, 
And we long to look on the waters 
blue. 


The wise ones speak of the infinite sea, 
Oh, who can tell us if such there be?” 


The lark flew up in the morning bright, 
And sung, and balanced on sunny 
wings; 
And this was its song: “I see the light, 
I look o’er a world of beautiful things; 
But, flying and singing everywhere, 
In vain have I searched to find the 
air.” 
—Minot J. Savage. 


A Thought Every Day 


PEAKING of enemies, don’t have 

them. Don’t fight, don’t get even. 
Ignore. Life is too short for grudges and 
vengeance. Goon. Lethe other fellow 
stew. You keep sweet. Nothing can 
punish him worse. If a man doesn’t 
like you, keep away from him. It’s a 
large, roomy world. And, thank God, 
there is always another side of the street. 
—Dr. Frank Crane in American Maga- 
zine. 


Worth the Cost 


T COSTS five millions to elect a 

President, and no money is better 
spent,” wrote Horace Greeley many 
years ago, “for in that way once in 
four years the whole nation is made to 
discuss the same ideas. We thus be- 
come educated on public issues and, 
though we do not agree about them, 
we become a unified nation by arguing 
over our problems.” 


The cost of our Presidential elections 
has multiplied four or five times since 
Greeley’s day. The money is still well 
Spent if the campaign produces discus- 
sion and education. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


As a Man 
Thinketh 


By James Allen 


Sixty pages filled with 
high thoughts on the 
philosophy of Life and 


the power of thought. 


Send 50 cents for the book and 
a 3 months subscription to 


The Business Philosopher 


A Magazine for Business Men 
Published Monthly at 


Memphis, Tenn. 


HERE'S A BOOK EVERY SALESMAN NEEDS 


Ginger Talks 


By W. C. HOLMAN 


A stimulating collection of ideas and pointers 
on the art of selling; explaining how to make 
approaches, how to secure attention, how to 
get and retain trade. These are the verbatim 
“selling talks” of the director of the selling 
organisation of one of the largest concerns in 
the country to their 1,000 salesmen—the coach- 
ing, the instruction, the very selling ee 
that built up through their salesmen a 

of nearly two million dollars a month. 
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Vin Pret Benker Lfe Co Des Moines, Iowa. 
Attractively bound in cloth. Price, $2.10, 
postpaid. 
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Address: Book D ; THE BUSINESS 
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*harles M.Schwab’s Time is Valuable. Schwab Reads‘‘Forbes’’ Regularly. Ask Him Why! 


You Are Invited 


to Meet These Business Leaders 


Business Wisdom 
Consists in Using Other 
People’s Experience 


“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA,” by 
B. C. Forbes, is more than a 500-page book of un- 
usual business stories—it is a series of close-up pic- 
tures, of surprisingly intimate revelations of America’s 
fifty greatest business, financial and industrial giants. 
Meny had never before talked for publication. In 
this book you can meet these leaders face to face as 
Mr. Forbes met them; in this book you can ask Gary, 
Patterson, Edison, Rockefeller, Schwab, Vanderlip, 
Davison, Eastman, Dupont and forty-one others, 
searching personal questions about their careers; in 
this book you can study the qualities of mind, the 
methods, the principles that make for Leadership. 
Says a reader, ‘‘No book of fiction could be more 
fascinating, more thrilling, more inspiring than these 
true stories of these real men and of the way thoy 
solved che very problems that confront us.” John M. $ 
Siddall, Editor of the American Magasine, writes: | 
“Your knowledge of the big men of the country is 
positively amazing.” What an opportunity here to 
earn direct from these men what took them a life- 
time of struggle to find out! 

| 
| 
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| 
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What a Big Manufacturer Says: 


J. Kindleberger, President of Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., writes: 
“Your book handed out to the heads of our departments, 
did more to inspire our men to better work than anyth the 
writer has ever seen in his career. This should give you an 
idea for large factories to purchase these books for their depe rt- 
ments. lt would do a world of good.” 
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Roypcroft Motto Book 


@ 200 or more famous sayings 
by Elbert Hubbard, assisted at 
times by Solomon, Benjamin 
Franklin, Shakespeare and 
others ¢ + +t ¢ + € + 


@ Two colors. 67 pages, sise 5x7 ¥⁄. 
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and the Roycroft Motto Boo 


An Essay On Silence 


@ The things Elbert Hubbard fy 
wrote made some folks glad and 
others mad. He rejoiced in his 
friends and smiled at his critics. 
Only once did he unloosen the 
vials of his wrath—the Essay on 
Silence isthe result + ¢ + # 


@ Convenient pocket size 


Esay On Siene $1.50 
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Ropcroft, East Aurora, New Pork 
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The Business Series Library 


consisting of five handsomely bound and readable books on 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


LOUIS RAN DSOME FISKE, 


Authors: 
LL. D. 


W.C. HOLMAN T.SHARPER KNOWLSON 


A PARTIAL SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS OF EACH VOLUME FOLLOWS: 


Volume I. 

The Selling Profession 
What Salesmanship is 
Necessary Traits of Sales- 

men 
Salesmen’s Qualifications 
Getting Interviews (six sep- 

arate articles) 

Volume II. 
Answering Objections 
Volume III. 
Salesmen and Advertising 

Uses of Advertising 

How to Profit from Adver- 
tisi 

The Salesman and the Adv. 
Dept. 


Price $2.50 each. 


Volume IV. 


Man-Building 
By Louis Randsome Fiske, LL.D. 


To know yourself and your 
strong points — to get ac- 
quainted with those traits of 
character in yourself which 
make for power. These are 
the days when he who best 
knows these things wins out. 
Whatever man achieves is 
the result of building—and 
man is indeed a master 
builder when he centers his 
thought forces upon the work 
of building self. 


$10.00 the set. 
Address 


Volume V. 
1. Ginger Talks 


2. Business Psychology 


Comprises two complete books bound 
in one volume. 


Ginger Talks is written by W. C. 
Holman, formerly publisher of Salee- 
manship Magazine. It is such a 
well-known work that it needs no 
introduction. 


Business Psychology is written 
by T. Sharper Knowlaon. It is a 
brief and comprehensive work on 
the operation and activities of the 


human mind centered especially 
around commercial life. Written ip 
clear, simple language, free from 


technicalities. 


Add 50c for postage. 


Book Department THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Memphis, Tennessee. 


P. O. Box 1043 


Science of Salesmanshif 


No Guide to Successful Selling — 
Till Sheldon Wrote It | 


HELDON, the pioneer 

teacher of successful 
sales and business methods, 
first tested his ideas in his 
own experience, and then, 
when called to the Sales- 
managership of the largest 
sales force in the country 
at that time, he tested them 
further with these thousands 
of men. 


HELDON himself still 

holds the record for 
individual sales both with 
his former company, and, 
against ell comers, with all 
individuals and companies 
handling the same line. 


HE sales force he created 

and trained also holds 
the record in their company 
and line for the world, and 
many of them have made 
remarkable individual sales 
records and personal 
successes, which they freely 
state date back to their 
training under Sheldon. 


Your Education Makes You What You Are 


If you want to BE the best, then you must 
GET the best in the way of training. 


Learn From the Master-Teacher—SHELDON 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


922 North American Building, © 


**Business, The New Science.’ 


Send for our book, 


ee es u se ee ee en en eee ee 2 ee ee es 
The Sheldon School, 922 North American Building, Chicago. 
Please send me your Free Book, Business, the New Science, without obligation to me. 


Gentlemen: 
Name_.___ 


wes tans 


Address.. — ———---——--- o- maae mme aeo a aaa ai meaai 


Position ——— —————— 


There Was No 


is well known in the f 
corners of the world, refs 
to accept his resignation@ 
insisted on his comp 
of his contract. 


INCE Sheldon first wight 


and taught Sal ae 
ship, a whole literatur 
P. & 


business has grown u 

in every book, 

lecture and article, the facts, 
principles and methods first 
stated and taught by Sheldos 
are stated and re-stated by 
these other writers 


speakers. 


IS work is recognized 

as the standard, and 
he himself is well known botb 
as the pioneer and the 
Master Teacher of Saler 
manship and Business. 


A. F. SHELDON 


President and Founder of The SHELDON 
School; President International — 
Business Science Society. 


HE business educatios 

you have either makes 
you or handicaps you ið 
the making of profits and 
SUCCESS. 


HEN the time came 
that he wished to go 
into business for himself, 


his company, whose name 


U. S. A. 
Clip the coupon 


Chicago, Ill., 


It is freely yours without obligation. 
and ai it today. 
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Books Suitable for 
Gift Giving 
Aside from its intrinsic worth a good book 


is a constant reminder of the donor’s 
friendship 


No gift would be more appreciated than 


Four of James Allen’s Books 


From Poverty to Power 


—or The Realization of Peace and Prosperity. 
“Written to help men and women, whether rich 
or poor, learned or unlearned, worldly or unworld- 
lv. to find within themselves the source of all 
success, happiness, 
accomplishment 
and truth.” 


The Life 


Triumphant 


The crowning 
book of the Allen 
series Contains the 
é maturest thought 
"ron poveer Rae a 

_OWER sentence is an epl- 
JAMES ALLEN gram of wisdom 
and power. 


All These 
Things Added 


One reader says 
BYWAYS OF of it: “I have read 
BLESSEDNESS all of Allen’s books 
i igre with profound joy, 
ANES en but i regard ‘All 
Fhese Things Add- 
ed’ as his best 
message to a 
needy world. 
By-ways of 
Blessedness 
Through the 
gateways and over 
the stiles of this 
book the reader 
finds the way to 
the ‘‘rest-houses along life’s highway.” 
Substantially and attraetively bound in eloth, 
and printed on the best book paper. 


Price per copy, postpaid, $1.10 
Address—Book Department 


The Business Philosopher 
Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 
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THINGS ADDED 
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JAME § ALLI N 


Four Books 


of Power 


—By JAMES ALLEN 


As a Man Thinketb 


One of the most powerful books on self- 
building and thought-mastery ever pub- 
lished. In this book the author makee 
beautifully clear the power of thought and 
throws a light on the way to its right appl- 
cation. It is “suggestive rather than ex- 
planatory, its object being to stimulate 
men and women to the discovery that they 
themselves are the makers of themselves.’ 


Out from the Heart 


A sequel to “As a Man Thinketh.” 
Through the truths presented in this book 
thousands have received the inspiration to 
the first steps in enlightenment and free- 
dom. The author not only gives the in- 
spiration, but shows the way. The diree- 
tions on the formation of habit are inval- 
uable. 


Through the Gate of Good 


—or ‘Christ and Conduct.” This book is 
an interpretation of the mission and teacb- 
ing of Jesus in the light of self-perfection by 
noble moral conduct, based upon 
truth that spiritual enlightenment and the 
ractice of virtue are identical. An 
illuminating commentary on present day 
trends of thought, vital and valuable. 
To quote from one of the chapters: “The 
essential difference between a wise mab 
and a fool is that the wise man controls 
his thinking, the fool is controlled by 
aw 


Morning and Evening Thoughts 


Being some of the choicest meditations 
of James Allen, gathered from his writings 
and compiled by Lily L. Allen and others. 
There are several choice selections, both 
prose and poetry, for each day of the month. 


Cloth Bound, 50 cents. 
All four for $1.50 Postpaid. 


Address—Book Department 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. | 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


A Magazine for Business Men 


Published monthly by The Business Philosopher. 
It is the official Organ of the Sheldon ee) and advo- 
cates the Philosophy of Success through Service. 


Subscription $2.00 a year in the United States 
or its possessions; $2.25 in Canada and $2.50 in 
foreign countries. 


Publication Office at Mount Morris, Illinois 


General Offices at Memphis, Tennessee, U. S. 
A.—1512 to 1517 Union and Planters Bank Build- 
ing. 


Entered as second class matter at the post office 
at Mount Morris, Ill., December 20, 1917. 


Regarding Subscriptions and 
Editorial Matters 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. Annual subscription price $2.00 
a year in the United States or any of its dependencies, 
or in Mexico. In Canada, $2.25 a year. In foreign 
countries, $3.00 a year. We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back issues. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS. Botholdand new address 
must be given. Subscribers should notify us promptly 
of any change as it takes two weeks to make chariges 
in Rg mailing lists. 

Y REGULAR news dealers or magazine agencies 
Ail ae subscriptions, or they may be given to 
accredited hag ey of the Sheldon School. 
ADDRESS A ORRESPONDENCE to the Gen- 
eral Offices, Rooms 1512 to 1517 Union and Planters 
Bank Building, or to postoffice box 1043, 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 
Memphis, Tennessee, U. S. A. 


A Statement of Policy 


Í h IS magazine, while it advocates the 
Principle of Service, as applied to busi- 
ness, and not only to business, but to Life, 
and to all human activities, does not under- 
take to propagate any special teaching. 
It seeks rather to be a nation-wide forum for 
the expression of the best thoughts of others, 
as well as for the personal views of the mem- 
bers of the editorial staff. 


It must therefore be understood that the 
publishers of the Business PHILOSOPHER 
do not necessarily indorse the teachings or 
statements appearing in all articles contribut- 
ed to its columns; in fact, it frequently is 
the case that the editors distinctly disagree, 
but they consider it their province to publish 
such articles from ieaders of thought in all 
lines of human endeavor and to let their 
readers think and decide for themselves. 


The Business PHILOSOPHER is in this 
way an idea-exchange, to which each of our 
readers is invited to contribute his thoughts 
or experiences. The editorial board selects 
each month a variety of articles, which are 
passed along for our readers’ consideration 
or criticism. 


CONTENTS for APRIL 


CREATION, Editorial by Arthur F. Sheldon . . . i 3 
ART—ITS VALUE IN ela tal DEVELOPMENT, , by 


Garril A. Beneker 


INDUSTRIAL EQUILIBRIUM OF THE WORLD MUST. BE 
RESTORED, by George E. Roberts . . . i 9 


WE MUST PUT MEN ABOVE MACHINERY, by W. Islip Collyer 13 
ARE YOU THE VICTIM OF TUUN MOODS, oy Orison Swett Mar- 
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KEEPING STEP WITH THE TIMES, by Harry Newman Tolles 17 
THE SELLING PROFESSION, by William T. Goffe . . . . 2l 
PROFIT AND SERVICE, by Warren S. Blauvelt . . . . 27. 


FITTING THE MAN TO THE JOB, by J. M. Fitzgerald, M. D. . 35 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 


MEN ARE SQUARE 


From a painting 19(c)19 by Gerrit A. Beneker 


Painted in the mills of the Hydraulic Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, as an ez- 
pression of the mutual faith between employer and employee which 
makes Hydraulic ‘‘ More Than A Place to Work.” 


Exhibited Cleveland Museum of Art, 1919, 18t prise. Exhibited Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
1919-20. Exhtbited Art of Institute, Chicago, 1920-1981. City Art Museum, St. Louis, Mo., Oct, 1980. 
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BY THE FIREPLACE, WHERE WE TALK 


THINGS OVER 
By the Editor 


Creation 


WAS after midnight. In dream- 

land I had wandered for a while. 

Then I awoke. All sense of 

sleepiness had fled. A silent something 

said to me, “Get up and write; you 
need no sleep tonight.” 

So I arose; and sat there in my room 
alone, save for the Unseen Presence. 
I looked. I saw. I seemed to be 
’way back adown the river of the 
years—back to the spring.from which 
the stream of years has flown, since 
sun and moon and stars, were made. 

My mind’s eye saw a_ vastness, 
limitless; a mental spirit-mist of golden, 
billowy blue. There were no forms 
of any kind; but there was warmth and 
light. 

Then, mentally, I heard a voice 
which said, “I AM,” and then again 
it said, “I AM BECAUSE I AM. 
I always was; and ever shall be. I am 
the great First Cause. Alpha and 
Omega am I. ‘I am Inherency—Con- 
genital Existence. I am now, before 
the beginning of created things. I am 
creation—the Creator of things yet to be. 

“Inherent in this golden, billowy 
blue is power—the power to Think 
and Feel and Will. I think; and thoughts 
are born. My thoughts are substance; 
they are things. These things—my 
thoughts—are lines of force. They 
can take form; I want them to, that 
I may manifest myself. 

“I therefore feel; and love is born— 
and love attracts. Attraction organizes. 


It draws created particles together. 

“I will; and thought takes form; 
and worlds are born; and all things on 
and in the world.” 


HEN, mentally, I slept. 
When I awoke, the sun and 
moon and stars were in the sky. And 
Earth with all its trees and flowers, 


. its beasts and birds, its mountains and 


its valleys and its plains; 
lakes and seas were here. 

Yes: all the things that are so common 
to us all. 

And man was here; and busy with 
the this-and-that of daily work. And 
“Scientific” minds were delving deeply, 
searching for the truth concerning 

“matter,” and they talked most glibly 
of the atom and electron. 

And they found the atom was the 
eddy caused by intersecting lines of - 
force. 

And they talked of ether; and they 
finally found that ether, which trans- 
mits the thoughts of men without a 
wire, is but lines of force; and then they 
found that they are everywhere. 

And then my mind went back to 
that beginning time. Again, I mentally 
perceived the voice of spirit saying 
in the wilderness of cosmic, golden, 
billowy blue, “I AM. My thoughts 
are substance. They are lines of force. 
I think; and thoughts are made. | feel; 
and love is born; and love attracts. 

“I will; and thought takes form; 


its rivers, 
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and thus a world is born; and all things 
on and in that world.” 


And I was very glad, for I had seen 
the wedding of the bride and groom 
of spirit and of matter. They are 
“‘one,”’ indeed, and I had come to know 
my Father—Mother—God. 


ND then I looked again, and 

mentally I saw “man.” No, not 
A man. I said that I saw “MAN.” 
Mankind was what I saw. I saw the 
genus homo. I was all alone; I saw 
no individual man. 


I looked out on the human sea—the 
sea of human kind. 


ND then I saw an architect at 

work—a man this time, not “Man” 
—one man. He thought; and plans 
were made—an image of a house was 
born. 

He sawed and planed the wood and 
drove the nails. He loved the work 
he did. He took the various kinds 
of stuff that God had made, and willed 
them into form—a house was born. 


ND I was glad again, for I had seen 

how man Is in the image and 

te likeness of the spirit which created 
im. 

For God, The Source of Truth and 
Love and Will, created man; and Man, 
ee Son of God, can think and love and 
will. 


ND then I looked again and saw 
many rivers flowed from the great 
lake. The waters of the lake were pure 
and undefiled; and they were warm. 
and pleasing. 
A river here and there remained 
that way; but here I saw a river, also 


over there, and many, many rivers 
almost everywhere, which found a dead 
thing here, an iceflow over there. 

The waters of these rivers were soon 
poisoned and the poisoned waters cold. 


ND then I looked again, when lo! 
behold! I saw the meaning of the 
many rivers and the lake. 

The great lake is a spring. Its source 
is God; and God is good; and Good is 
Truth and Love. 

Truth is light; the blue light; and the 
golden glow is warmth; and that is 
Love. 

Man is the “image” but his thoughts 
are not the “‘real’’ unless he sees to it 
that they remain the pure, the undefiled. 
The river of his life so often finds the 
dead thing of a false belief that is not 
truth at all—the iceflow of a thought 
that’s born of hate instead of love. 

And then he sends false thoughts, 
impelled by force of hate, across the 
wires of enter to his fellow man. 

Thus does the river of his life, made 
up of words and deeds, remain no 
longer pure and undefiled, but poisoned, 
and a cold disconsolate thing. 


ND then I looked again, and saw 
a deeper blue in sky that hovered 
o’er all rivers; and I saw a warmer 
golden glow; and I saw that greater 
light and heat reflected in all rivers, 
and I saw dead things disintegrate and 
disappear. I saw the iceflow melt. 
I saw all rivers going on their way. 
Each mile-post on the bank then 
saw a purer river; and I knew one day 
not far away would see the rivers of 
the words and deeds of man, all pure 
and undefiled. 
And I was glad again! 
And then I went to sleep. 


Don’t think you are a failure because you are not doing big things in a great city; because your name 


is not in the great newspapers; 


you are; if you are honest, industrious, square; if 


because you are not piling up wealth. 
you are making each day an advance u 


level best where 
If you are doing your Oe he Srevious 


one; if you are cheerful under difficulties, helpful and inspiring to everybody about you; Toa are 


every opportunity to improve yourself, to make yourself a larger and a nobler man, you are 
han a greedy, hard, selfish millionaire.—Marden. 


All our belongings should mean much to us, and grea 
should suggest utility, strength, harmony and truth. All of 


suc ul t 


only a few things, but each of these thin 


our actions must be suggestive of peace and right. Not only must we s 
consecrated to the good—lives consecrated to Truth an 


me should be 


finitely more 


t care should be exercised in selection. We need 


k truth, but we must live it. Our 


Beauty. Consecrated Lives!—Hub- 


™ Tell Hard-Luck Harry a recipe for “making his own” and he’s all ears, eyes, and smiles. You ce ai 


best friend. Try to tel 
—Says the Night-Watchman. 


m how to save money or to study overtime for greater success, and he’s 
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Art 


Its Value in Community Development 


By GERRIT A. BENEKER 


Arlist and member of the Industrial Relations Advisory Board of the 
Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
(Copyrighted, 1921, by Gerrit A. Beneker) 


modern times, the sculptor of 

“The Thinker,” brooding over 
the darkest hour and minimizing no 
peril or calamity, spoke with heroic 
assurance of the future, when he said; 
“Our young soldiers and our old Cathe- 
drals fall that there may flourish 
again a youth, pure, healthy, ardent, 
hostile to materialism, keen for spiritu- 
ality and that a renewed and sublime 
Art may spring from the soil washed 
and fertilized by blood.” 

He knew! And yet so many of my 
contemporaries say that no new art 
can come out of the war—nothing 
new technically perhaps—but renewed 
it will take on a new meaning and find 
its application to 
the life of modern 
times. 

Art up to the 
present time has 
been an art for kings 
and monarchs, for 
popes, the nobility 
and for the ultra 
rich; but the twen- 
tieth century marks 
the time when art 
will begin to be Art 
for the people, of 
the people and by 
the people. 

When we contem- 
plate Art, our minds 
naturally turn to 
such expressions of 
Art as may be found 
in pictures or in 
statuary, in the 
drama, in music, in $ 
poetry and in arch- a 
itecture. But it does 
not necessarily fol- 


R “modes that master sculptor of 


Photo by Whitman Studio, Malden. 
GERRIT A. BENEKER. 


low that all painting, drama, music 
and poetry are good art. It would seem 
after pursuing the study of Art for 
some tweaty years that one who claims 
to be an artist should by this time 
have formed his own definition of art 
but I must confess that I can find none 
better than those simple definitions 
in the dictionary. Some dictionaries 
say: 


(1) “Art: opposed to science.” We 
know that in science we take the whole 
object and tear it apart analyzing it 
into its component parts. Science is 
analytical. In Art we take all these 
parts ard put them together forming 
one complete whole. Art is syathetic. 
But the degree of 
Art expressed in the 
final whole depends 
upon the way in 
which we put these 
things together in 
the most natural, 
simple way to ob- 
tain a beautiful re- 
sult. Science and 
Art—each useless in 
itself—each depend- 
ent upon the other, 
for Science is the 
knowing and Art is 
the doing of that 
knowledge. 

(2) “Art: the em- 
ployment of means 
to the accomplish- 
ment of some end.” 
Note it is not the 
means but the em- 
ployment of means. 
Does it not then 
refer to manage- 
ment and whether 


oO 
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we are managing paint or clay, sounds 
or words, whether we are managing 
any job, any organization, home com- 
munity, church, factory, or govern- 
ment, all this management depends 
upon how we manage our individual 
lives in relation to the lives of others. 
We may all be artists in our own work 
—whatever that may be—to the end 
of making life more abundant for all. 


(3) “Art: The skillful adaptation 
and application to some purpose or use 
of knowledge or power acquired from 
Nature.” Note, “Nature” is spelled 
with a capital “N.” We are to go to 
Nature then and skillfully adapt and 
apply to some purpose or use the knowl- 
edge or power we find there. Note 
how the psalmist does it. “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills whence 
cometh my help.” Joacin Miller, the 
poet of the Sierras has it; Walt Whit- 
man has it; Tennyson has it in his Sir 
Galahad: 


“And forth into the fields I went 
And nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 


I wondered as I paced along, 
. The wocds were filled so full with song 
There seemed no room for sense of wrong.” 


Oh, if those with troubled discon- 
tented minds in our over crowded cities 
could but go out into the woods, into 
the sand dunes, into the wilderness, 
and see what is there. That is the 
purpose of Art whether in poem or 
painting, in drama or music—to call 
to our attention to the commonplace 
in life and reveal to the people through 
their eyes and ears and senses the 
hidden beauty of The Creator. For 
it is in the vast silent places that He 
speaks to us. He spoke to me in the 
vastness of the sand dunes back of 
old Provincetown on the tip end of 
Cape Cod where for seven years, sum- 
mers and winters, while perfecting the 
application of paint to canvas, I sal 
—much like Rodin’s ‘“Thinker’’—un- 
conscious of thinking—just sitling. Did 
I realize that He spoke to me there? 
No, not until I came out of the wilder- 
ness, not until He sent me to go work 
in His vineyard did I realize what He 


said to me there. And then when I 
went into the lives of the workers in 
the steel mills (a desire of many years 
standing) did I find out the true applica- 
tion of Art. Kipling has it in his “Mc- 
Andrews” and in Henry Van Dyke’s 
“The toiling of Felix” is shown how 
God was revealed to this ancient 
Egyptian working man, only through 
his work. 


(4) “Art: The power or quality 0° 
perceiving and transcribing the beauti- 
ful or aesthetic in Nature as in painting 
or sculpture.” Ah, yes—we artists 
are visionaries, useless dreamers if our 
vision is bound up in the technicalities 
of our paint alone and that is what 
most of us painters have been doing. 
Our landscape painters succeed to a 
greater degree than do our portrait 
painters for they go to Nature as The 
Creator created it for their source of 
inspiration, but our figure or portrait 
painters have from sheer necessity 
of livelihood been forced to paint por- 
traits of such men and women who 
have become moneyed enough and 
vain enough to have their portraits 
painted. And how generally have these 
“poor rich” deteriorated from that 
piece of clay which God created in His 
own image. ° 

Paint technique is the Science of 
Art,—by itself alone it remains as 
paint, the expression of egotism of the 
painter,—but plus it to the right kind 
of inspiration in Human Nature and 
the result is the “Masterpiece.” 


(5) “Art: Practical skill, dexterity, 
knack, cunning.” There is an art in 
the doing of everything—be it driving 
rivets, mining coal or playing a type- 
writer. We may all be artists in our 
respective lines of work. 


HE Painter by the very nature of 
T his work is constantly occupied 
in studying values, relations, propor- 
tions, of color, line, and form until 
this becomes his second nature. After 
a while he does it unconsciously and 
from sheer habit he begins to look out 
upon all life in the same way—as a 
matter of values, relations, proportions, 
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whether in the home, the factory, the 
community or the nation, or inter- 
nationally. What is true of the painter 
is true of every artist, no matter what 
his work may be. But the final degree 
of Art manifested in the finished picture 
(and bear in mind the “picture” we 
contemplate in our minds of any organ- 
ization) regardless of all the technical 
knowledge acquired by the artist, de- 
pends altogether upon the degree of 
sympathy with which the artist may 
be able to submit himself to what 
exists before him in Nature; upon the 
spirit with which he may enter into 
the spirit of the landscape or the in- 
dividual or the thing to be painted. 


If the Artist can enter into this 
spirit, completely submitting himself, 
forgetting himself, the result on his 
canvas will bear the evidence of his 
personality and a technique all his own, 
and this spirit, this emotion, this atti- 
tude of mind which was in the artist 
at the time he painted or worked, will 
be automatically conveyed to those 
of his audience who have eyes to see 
and ears to hear. 

Too many of our artists today are 
interested only in some new super- 
ficial technique in paint, words, sounds, 
or actions, and this becoming second 
nature becomes also affectation. 

Imagine, then, the spirit in Beet- 
hoven, who although stone deaf, pulling 
together the sounds from a hundred 
different instruments into one beautiful 
grand, thrilling whole, his ninth sym- 
phony. He could not hear even the 
applause of his audience and yet he 
knew in his heart just how that sym- 
phony sounded. The emotions which 
filled his own great soul were trans- 
mitted through sounds from these in- 
struments into the souls of the people 
in his audience. He felt it. They felt it. 

No matter how noble in thought or 
sentiment, no matter how fine may be 
the quality of language or diction or 
voice of the actor, his lines remain as 
mere words unless he can throw him- 
self into the spirit of the character he 
portrays. 

Shakespeare is the master, because 
in his imagination he entered into the 


lives of the people he characterized. 
He was Shylock and Portia, Caesar 
and Brutus at the same time and did 


_he not make Hamlet to say, “The play 


is the thing,” for through a play within 
the play, Hamlet was able to wring 
a confession from his uncle that the 
latter had murdered Hamlet’s father. 

And so it is with the poet or the 
painter—so it is with the master of 
any trade, with the Master of life itself 
—Jesus, so it was with Abraham Lincoln 
and with Theodore Roosevelt. They 
entered into the lives of the people, 
into those principles underlying life, 
humanitarians—humanists were they 
—and Artists. 


RT, then, is not any particular 

thing, but a way, a principle 
which we may employ toward the 
accomplishment of some end, some 
ideal. The question arises then—‘To 
what end?” Communism as we under- 
stand it, or Community Spirit? Which 
will you have? 

“If then,” as Troward says in his 
‘Dore Lectures’, “our thought is ha- 
bitually concentrated upon principles 
rather than on particular things, realiz- 
ing that principles are nothing else 
than the Divine Mind in operation, 
we shall find that they (these prin- 
ciples) will necessarily germinate to 
produce their own expression in cor- 
responding facts, thus verifying the 


words of the Great Teacher, “Seek ye 


first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and all these things will 
be added unto you.” 

For the past twenty years I find I 
have been chasing an ideal, a sort of 
butterfly as it were, called Art, flitting 
here and there before me just out of 
reach. Sometimes I nearly caught it; 
on rare occasions I did catch it, but 
could not hold it long or it would die, 
so 1 must needs let it go and renew the 
chase. But in this pursuit of the ideal 
—the end, I have come to see what these 
principles were upon which I was to 
concentrate; certain conclusions, cer- 
tain beliefs have developed, which 
after all seem to. be a sort of religion, 
for religion is_belief,—faith. 
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No matter whether we call ourselves 
Hebrews, Moslems, or Chistians, 
whether we call ourselves Catholics 
or Protestants, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists, Univer- 
salists or Christian Scientists or other 
“ists,” I am sure that we may all unite 
in the common belief that the one idea, 
principle, spirit, which has come down 
to us from the beginning of time, sur- 
vived all wars and rumors of war, is 
the Creative Spirit, God, hence we call 
Him The Creator—the Almighty Artist 
who created all things beautiful, moun- 
tain, valley, forest, ocean. But why 
should He have created all these if not for 
His greatest masterpiece, Man—‘‘Male 
and female He created them after His 
own image,” a fact which most of us 
fail to realize, that we are part of God, 
that God is within us and we in Him. 
It is His own creative spirit which He 
breathed into the man of clay whom 
He formed in His own image. It is the 
suppression and exploitation of this 
creative spirit in man that has caused 
all wars and rumors of war, and this 
is the cause of all the trouble in the 
world Today. 

“How poor, how rich, 
How abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man, 


How passing wonder He who made him such” 
(Author unknown) 


T> IT not then for us artists, painters, 
poets, and dramatists to go to the 
simplest form of Human Nature for 
our source of inspiration? Through our 
skill, adapt and apply the knowledge 
and power acquired from this source 
of inspiration to some purpose or use? 

To what purpose? Is it not how to 
employ this creative spirit? Is it not 
the Art of Living—the greatest of all 
art) There have been many teachers 
of the life and growth of this creative 
spirit but to my mind the greatest 
teacher of this Art of Living was a 
working man, who by his own trade, 
helped to support a family of eight 
—The Carpenter of Nazarelh. Mark 
VI:1, 2, 3 says “And he went out from 
thence, and came into his own country; 
and his disciples follow him. And when 
the Sabbath day was come, he began 
to teach in the synagogue and many 


hearing him were astonished, saying, 
‘From whence hath this man these 
things? And what wisdom is this which 
is given unto him, that even such 
mighty works are wrought by nis 
hands? Is not this the carpenter, the 
Son of Mary, the brother of James, 
and Joseph and of Juda and Simon? 
And are not his sisters here with us?” 
(eight people including himself) ‘‘and 
they were offended at him.” And then 
he said, “A prophet is not without 
honour, but in his own country and 
among his own kin and in his own 
house.”’ 


OMMONPLACE man, this car- 

penter; commonplace man, this 
rail-splitter Abrahm Lincoln; common- 
place men we sent across the ocean 
to return to us glorified through serv- 
ice; commonplace men, these many 
millions in overalls here at home— 
and we are offended at them—vwe reject 
them—but soon, let us hope, we shall 
accept Him and them. 

This Carpenter realized why he came. 
“The thief cometh not, but for to steal 
and to kill and to destroy; I am come 
that they might have life and that 
they might have if more abundantly. 
—John X:10. 

Whether we accept Him or reject 
Him as the ‘Great Teacher,’ we may 
be led to observe these same conclu- 
sions about Art and Life through a 


- close study of Nature. For this “work- 


ingman—carpenter”’ was constantly re- 
ferring to Nature especially in his 
parable of the Sower which even his 
disciples failed to understand. But 
when we go out into the woods to ob- 
serve Nature, let us bear in mind what 
he said in Matthew XIII:15, “For 
this people’s heart is waxed gross. 
and their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes they have closed; lest at 
any time they should see with their 
eyes and hear with their ears and should 
understand with their heart and should 
be converted and I should heal them. 

ls it not, then, the purpose of Art 
to call the attention of the people 


to these commen things in Na- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Industrial Equilibrium of World 
Must be Restored 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice-President of the National Cily Bank, New York 
(Written Especially for The Business Philosopher) 


E in America have become accus- 
tomed to boast in the past that 
our resources were so great and 

varied that we could be practically inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world. And 
so we could, to a 
great extent, be self- 


contained if we had T THE Uniled Slates in a position 
lo extend the credit necessary 


organized our indus- 


trade and the industrial equilibrium 
in this country. 


O such state of disorganization 
has been known in modern society 
or since population 
approached what it 
is now. The state 
of disorder resulting 


tries with that ob- 
ject in view. 

On the contrary, 
however, we have 
developed our in- 
dustries as a part of 
a great world organ- 
ization and we have 
found it to our ad- 
vantage, because of 
our marvelous nat- 


lo enable the war devastated nations 
of Europe to reorganize their indus- 
tries upon pre-war lines? 

If not, to what nation can those 
peoples look for aid? No such state 
of disorganization of sociely through- 
oul the world has ever before existed. 

Mr. Roberts points out thal we 


have the capacity lo supply most of 
the things that are wanted in Europe 
and that in large part, these basic 
commodities are lo be had nowhere 
else. And he propounds the question, 


from the war has 
afforded an oppor- 
tunity for conspira- 
tors against the 
existing order of so- 
ciety to push their 
revolutionary plans 
and propaganda 
with hopes of im- 
mediate success. 
Whatever measure 


ural resources, to 
develop those re- 
sources, not only to 
supply our own 
wants, but with a 
view to supplying 
the needs of other peoples whose natural 
resources were not so great as our own. 

We can only work up into cotton 
cloth about one half of the cotton that 
is produced in this country, and so in 
the case of food products and of raw 
materials of many kinds. 

Our people are dependent for a part 
of their market upon foreign peoples, 
and the falling off of that foreign market, 
the inability of our foreign customers 
to buy the usual amounts, has dis- 
arranged our industry. We are having 
a period of industrial depression. It 
is a world situation with Europe as the 
unsound core. The war broke down 
Europe’s highly organized and intricate 
system of industry and this has resulted 
in the loss of the equilibrium in world 


rather definitely?” 


“Is it any wonder that the world 


looks to us for leadership?” 
adds the further 
not that seem to fiz t 


And 
uestion ‘‘Does 
responsibility 


of success they have 
makes the demoral- 
ization more com- 
plete. 

In Russia all ac- 
counts go to show 
that the great centers of industry and 
commerce and of population are being 
depopulated. The people are scattered 
to the rural communities where food 
can be had. The modern power-driven 
industries are paralyzed. The compli- 
cated but efficient modern division of 
labor.and exchange is abandoned and 
the people are going back to the hand 
industries and local trade. 

The present population of the modern 
world cannot be supported by such 
means in the state of ‘comfort to which 
it is accustomed. 


oe revolutionary ideas and pur- 
poses are not confined to Europe; 
they are vigorously pressed everywhere, 
including the United States. Even 
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if we believe that 
there is no danger 
of their obtaining 
control of the gov- 
ernment of the 
United States, we 
are obliged to recog- 
nize that the produc- 
tivity of industry in 
all parts of the world, 
including the United 
States, is seriously 
affected by this 
agitation. 
In surveying the 
. scene then, we must 
onclude that we are 
a part of the world 
organization, that 
normally we have 
reciprocal relations 
with Europe, that 
we have enjoyed the 
benefits of such rela- 


States. It had 
money loaned here 
and owned large 
property interests 
~ here. It was receiv- 
ing interest and divi- 
` dendsfrom here. But 
during the war it 
parted with most of 
those interests in the 
purchase of war 
supplies from us. 
We bought them 
back at very low 
prices in exchange 
for our goods at 
very high prices. 
Europe has de- 
nuded itself of the 
means by which 
. under normal con- 
ditions credits here 
might be estab- 
lished. It must bor- 


tions in the past, 
that we are involved 
in the misfortunes 
of Europe, and that the state of society 
throughout the world cannot be restored 
to health and prosperity without the 
recovery of Europe. i 

What does this mean in practical 
terms to the United States? 

Europe, prostrate, exhausted, dis- 
organized, needs help from outside 
itself. It needs food for the population, 
raw materials for the industries and 
markets for its products. In short 
it needs the reciprocal relations that 
existed before the war. It was depend- 
ent upon them then, and can do nothing 
without them now. 


HERE must be a restoration of 
the flow of business to and from 
Europe, and that restoration must 
begin from outside. There must be a 
flow of food and raw materials and nec- 
essary supplies to Europe in order that the 
industries may be revived. And there 
must be faith in Europe, credit for Eu- 
rope, in order that they may be accom- 
plished. 
Before the war Europe occupied a 
creditor position toward the United 


GEO. E. ROBERTS 


row now if at all on 
the strength of the 
general credit of 
those countries or upon the security of 
properties located over there. 

If a great emergency confronts any 
community, large or small, and a 
great task of rescue or of rehabilitation 
must be performed, it is natural that all 
eyes should turn to any party who by 
reason of conspicuous strength and 
resources is not only best able to meet 
it, but perhaps is the one without whom 
all other efforts would be futile. 


instance of the United States. We 
are not supposed to be wanting, ordi- 
narily, in appreciation of our position 
in world affairs, but are we thinking 
of them as we should in relation to the 
present world emergency? Do we 
realize how the United States towers 
above all other countries in industrial 
capacity? 
In the production of steel and machin- 
ery, which are among the chief factors 
in industry, the capacity of the United 
States exceeds that of all the rest of 
the world put together, and the same 
is true of some of the most important 


To is the position in the present 
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industrial products and raw materials. 
Is it any wonder that the world looks 
to us for leadership? 

We have the capacity to supply most 
of the things that are wanted; and in 
very large part they are to be had no- 
where else. Does not that seem to fix 
the responsibility rather definitely? 


INALLY our ability to extend 
credit is greater than that of any 
other country. I know that people 
will question our ability to extend 
credit, will say that in view of conditions 
at home we cannot undertake to provide 
credits for other countries. 

But the people who are most dubious 
about the domestic situation would 
not deny that at least we are in better 
position financially than any other 
country, and would probably admit 
that bad conditions at home are chiefly 
due to conditions in Europe, and that 
probably the most effective way of 
dealing with the home situation is by 
helping the situation in Europe. 

We did not see in 1919 or last year 
how we could help to reorganize Europe, 
and I will not say that it has been done, 
but largely because Europe has not 
been effectively reorganized, we have 
suffered losses in the last three months 
by the decline in the value of our prod- 


ucts and by the disorganization of 
our industries greater than any amount 
that anyone has ever suggested that 
we should loan to Europe. 


HE fact is that our financial ability 
is correlative with our industrial 
ability. Our financial strength is the 
product of our industrial strength. 
If we can produce more of anything 
than we need to consume ourselves, 
we can sell it on credit, and just now 
it looks as though we could make a 
great deal more than we are prepared 
to consume by ourselves. Does anybody 
doubt that it would be better to have - 
our industries running on products 
for Europe, than to have them shut 
down, and the workman vainly walking 
the streets for employment? 

Of course I know the difficulties of 
the situation. | understand the difficulty 
of getting that unity and unanimity 
of effort among the people of a great 
nation which is required to accomplish 
such results. I only wish to emphasize 
that if the people of this country as a 
whole understood the importance of 
restoring the industries of Europe they 
would find the power to accomplish it. 
Does anybody doubt that we could 
have fought the war for another year 
if it had been necessary? 


The Four G’s 


By ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON 


HE fourth big G in most men’s 


minds is made by them the 
first: it’s GET. 


How can I Get of gain? Yes; that’s . 


the question. 

: And strange to say, the minds of 
most men center on the Getting of the 
transient things that so soon pass away. 

The thing we want to get is happiness 
—content. : 

We can’t get that without material 
gain; and so we strive for that, imagining 
that if we get sufficiently supplied with 
money and the things that it will buy, 


the problem of content will then be 
solved. i 

And this is true, provided that 
material things are not the only things 
possessed. 

But if one gets material things in 
such a way that health and self-respect 
are sacrificed, or the respect of others 
lost, then that big thing we want to 
get is not attained, no matter how much 
is acquired. 

The thing we all want to get is some- 
thing back of self-respect, and love of 
fellow man, and health, and all abundant 
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gain in money, and the great big store 
of all material things that money buys 
as factors in content. 

Would you be rich? Rich in the love 
of fellow man, and self-respect, and 
health, and all material things? 

If so, seek riches of the unseen kind. 
Riches of head, and heart, and hand, 


and will. 

Make your “Self”? right. 

Seek first that kingdom; and all 
these other things shall then be added 


unto you. 


The Third Big G. 


HE Getting is the last of the big G’s. 

The Getting of the gain of love 

of fellow man, and self-respect, and 

health, and all material things, depends 

upon the greatness of the Gift you give 
to get the gain. 

The giving out of Usefulness or Ser- 
vice is the Gift, which given, then 
enables him who gives, to get abundant- 
ly of love of fellow man, of self-respect, 
and health, and all material things. 

Life is a sea—a ceaseless ebb and 
flow. 

The Tide is Give and Take—the 
Giving of the Gift of Service; the 
Taking of the Get of Rich Reward. 

The Giving is the Ebb. The Getting 
is the Flow. 

A tide that never ebbed could never 
flow. 

And any tide that would reserve its 
force in “going out,” could not come 
in with force and power. : 

The elements in Service are but 
three—Right Quality, Right Quantity 
and Right Mode of Conduct. These 
three elements equal Service of the 
kind that satisfies and holds up confi- 


dence, and thus sustains relationships 


of those with whom one deals. 

Then don’t forget the third Big G— 
the Gift—if you would Get. It is the 
Cause of all the things you want or 
ever ought to want. 

Take care of Causes; and Effects 
must follow as the heat must follow fire. 


The Second Big G. 


UT there is another G which we 
must not forget. 
The gift implies a Giver; and the 


gift of Service, functioning in Q Q M, 
can be no greater than the Giver of 
that Gift. 

Your Q Q M, or mine, or that of 
anyone, is but the river flowing from 
the spring of Power. 

Man-Power is Cause, while Service 
Rendered is Effect. os 

Your storage battery is your spirit 
and your mind. 

Your body is the instrument through 
which your power is given out; and thus 
converted into words and deeds. Your 
Will restrains your stored-up power; 
and also gives it out. 

Man’s gift in Q Q M, therefore, 
depends upon the Health—the whole- 
ness, soundness of the head, the heart, 
the body and the will. l 

And let us not forget that, “as above’ 
“so then below;’’ and ‘‘as the source, 
so then the stream.” 


The First Big G. 


Bu whence the source from which 
the Giver gets the power he stores, 
that he may give it out again in Service, 
that he then may get? 

This brings us to the final G; and 
that is God. 

The final, yet the first—the great 
First Cause—the Source from which 
all comes. 

And God is Life. And Life is Truth 
and Love. Or, put it this way: God is 
Spirit, as the Good Book says. Spint 
is Life and Light is Truth and Love. 

When there is Light and Warmth, 
then there is Love. 

When there is Life, then Light and 
Warmth must be there too. 

Where there is Cold and Darkness, 
there is Death. 

Where Death is, there is Cold and 


- Darkness. 


And so then, would you get the Gain 
of Self-Respect, and Love of Fellow 
Man, and Health, and all Material 
Things? 

Then store your battery of power, 
that you may give the Gift of Service. 

Receive, receive, that you may store 
and store. Then Give and Give! 

Open your mind and heart to God— 

(Continued on page 20) 
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We Must Put Men Above 
Machinery 


By W. ISLIP COLLYER 
Economist and Educator, London, England 
(Written Especially for the Business Philosopher) 


NGLAND does not yet realize 
how severely she has been wound- 
ed. There is too much disposition 

to blame the Government for ills which 
are the inevitable consequences of war. 
The country is like a man with a broken 
leg trying various kinds of pills and 
blaming these im- 
potent nostrums for 


of the people indolent and with servants 
to wait upon them. It is futile for 
toilers to dream of such conditions. 
The only rational course is that every- 
one should get to work in some useful 
capacity. We should soon repair the 
material damage caused by the war 
if everyone could 
be imbued with the 


failing to cure him. 

The supreme need 
of the hour is for 
plainer living and 
harder work, but al- 
most every one 
seems determined to 


AN Building—provision for the 

education of the workingmen 
and women engaged in industry 
—is the most important question 
before the leaders of England loday, 
in the opinion of Mr. Collyer, who 
has given years to the study of in- 
dustrial condilions. 


spirit of service. 


T is certain that 
there can be no 
turning back to the 
old conditions. No 
man of decent feel- 


live more luxurious- 
ly and work less. 

Never was there 
a time when the 
ethics of true busi- 
ness building were 
more urgently need- 
ed. We must get 
the spirit of service, 
or perish. 

Happily there are signs that many 
in Great Britain are alive to the dangers 
of the situation and are working for 
better conditions. 

There are many amongst the in- 
articulate workers who dimly perceive 
that there are certain laws of life deeper 
and stronger than any human con- 
ventions. Although such men play 
no part in clamorous discussions, they 
can be trusted to take the sane view 
and to make their power felt when 
there is threat of action which would 
lead to irreparable disaster. 

In the past there has been an idle 
minority living on the labor of others 
and often completely failing even in 
the art of living. It should be obvious 
that we could never have a majority 


labor of 


loleraled. 


workers in 


—The Editor. 


An idle minorily, living upon the 
others, can no longer be 
It is more important to 
keep the minds and bodies of the 


keep the machinery in repair. 


in England in 1924. 
similar conditions in this country? 


ings should desire 
to go back, for dur- 
ing the period of 


ood condilion than to industrial prosperity 
er which has been re- 

r. Collyer writes of conditions 
What about garded by some 


business men as the 
zenith of British 
commercial activity, 
an appalling num- 
ber of people lived under conditions 
which prohibited the possibility of even 
a normal physical development. 

The toilers can never forget this 
ugly fact. They remember the old 
business doctrine of fifty years ago 
“there is no sentiment in business’”’— 
and they realize how thoroughly some 
firms lived down to their vile and 
grovelling theory. 

We need not be surprised at a reaction 
from this low standard. It is deplorable 
but quite natural that unfairness in 
one generation should produce unfair- 
ness in the next. The only rational 
course is to go forward. 

The masses have been educated 
enough to realize how badly their 
fathers and mothers were treated in 
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the past they must now be educated 
enough to understand some of the 
fundamentals of business and to take a 
measure of responsibility in harmony 
with their increased knowledge. This 
is indeed a matter of frightful urgency 
everywhere. When a crisis is reached 
so much depends on the attitude of the 
majority. If a sufficient number of 
men and women are to be found who 
are capable of taking a broad view of 
facts, they may avert disaster. 

There is a grave tendency with the 
majority, to look upon the government 
as something apart. Even with a vote 
for every man and woman they would 
fail to see that the government was 
as democratic as it could be. Similarly 
they do not recognize the solid facts 
underlying industry and commerce. 
Thus with growing power there is a 
tendency to demand impossibilities and 
to become recklessly destructive when 
disappointed. 


NE of the most serious difficulties 
in the way of this development 
of education is the reluctance to spend 
money on that which is intangible. 
If a works manager needs to spend a 
few hundred pounds on repairing a 
machine, he would not think of asking 
permission before putting the work 
in hand. If however he sces an equally 
urgent need for staff training, he must 
not spend a shilling until he has the 
special consent of the directors. This 
is a purchase of something intangible. 
In all probability some of the direct- 
ors—not at all in touch with conditions 
—will refuse to sanction any expense 
on education. They do not realize that 
man power is more important than 
machine power and that human beings 
are very complex creatures. 
_ I understand that in America there 
Is a better recognition of the value of 
intangible forces and that a manager 
has the right to spend money on men 
as well as on machines. It is to be 
hoped that there will be a growing 
realization all over the world of the 
Supreme importance of the human 
actor. 
The experience of the last century 


is a sufficient explanation of the failure 
to put man in his proper place. 

It is a strange thought but I believe 
it is true that the times have been 
abnormal during our entire lives. 

It is during the last century that 
machinery has so come to the front. 
There was practically no invention for 
a period of two thousand years. Then 
rather more than a century ago the 
latter day period of inventiveness began. 
The speed has been so great and ma- 
chines for all purposes have been pro- 
duced in such quick succession that 
there can be little wonder if their 
relative importance has been exaggerat- 
ed. 


USINESS men who have been 
quick to make use of the latest 
mechanical contrivances have flourished 
even though they have not made proper 
use of humanity. 

Abnormal capacity for making good 
use of machinery in a time of abnormal 
mechanical development has covered 
their inefficiency in dealing with men. | 

We have again reached a turning 
point. Everyone in these days recog- 
nizes the necessity for using the best 
and most up to date machinery. The 
most capable of business men are 
beginning to perceive that they must 
show at least equal foresight and 
patience in dealing with their workers. 

For many years it has been conceded 
that a manager must be free to make 
necessary expenditure, in keeping 
machines right. Every modern manager 
should ‘be expected and required to be 
still more zealous. in the repair ‚and 
development of men and women. 

If employers as a whole could be 
brought to recognize that the true 
education of their workers is even more 
important than the repairing and per- 
fecting of their machines, a great im- 
provement would be effected. 

True education, graded according to 
individual capacity, would check the 
disposition on the part of labor to 
demand impossibilities and at the same 
time it would equip the nation for the 
task of recovering quickly from the 
strain and sacrifice of war. 
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Are You the Victim of 
Your Moods? 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


(Copyright 1921, by O. S. Marden) 


SUPPOSE you’ve come to tell 

me you don’t need me any more— 

to discharge me,’ said the head 
of one of my departments as I stepped 
into his office to consult him regarding 
some business matter. 

“I stopped, astonished. This was a 
bolt out of a clear sky. The young 
fellow was bright and capable, I knew, 
but had suffered severe financial losses 
and had been in such a pessimistic 
mood for the past week or two as I 
have seldom seen any human being. 
He could see no light ahead; everything 
was black. 

“ ‘On the contrary,’ I replied, ‘I 
have just been in to tell the treasurer 
to raise your salary.’ This was not 
true, but I made it true, because he 
needed it. And I advised him to quit 
going through life trying to make 
people think he was a failure. There 
was no reason in the world why he 
shouldn’t succeed if he tried hard 
enough. 

“He is now in business for himself,” 
continued the narrator of this little 
story, ‘“‘and is doing very well.” 


HERE is nothing more fatal to 

efficiency, more insidiously de- 
moralizing upon character than indul- 
gence in blue, discouraged moods, in 
self-pity and self-distrust. Such weak 
- indulgence, if allowed to become habi- 
tual, will unman the strongest, rob 
him of stamina, undermine the very 
foundations of his character. 

The next time you feel as if the bottom 
had dropped out of everything and 
you are right up against it, don’t make 
matters worse by allowing yourself to 
get down into the dumps, to spend 
nights worrying and fretting and days 
anticipating evils ahead. 

The man who can smile when things 
go wrong has a tremendous advantage 


over the person whose courage collapses 
just as soon as he is in a hard place. 
The man who can smile and hang on 
when everything seems to go against 
him is made of winning material. 

I have in mind a man who suffers so 
terribly from discouragement that his 
whole appearance is completely changed 
while under its influence. He does not 
look like the same man. He is abso- 
lutely unfitted to attend to business, 
and even his best friends avoid him. 
His whole appearance is that of in- 
tense mental suffering. 

Now, all this is a deplorable waste 
of splendid energy which might be 
used for something worth while. 


SN’T it pathetic to see a strong, 

vigorous man, made to be a giant. 
among the forces of the world, cowering, 
the abject slave of mental clouds 
which cast dark shadows over his life? 
Think of a man capable of leading 
hundreds of thousands of employees 
in a great enterprise—a man of achieve- 
ment, born to do great things—lying 
around for days, the victim of the 
“blues,” in the clutch of mental enemies 
which he ought to be able to throttle 
in five minutes! 

Everywhere we see people with great 
ambitions doing most ordinary things, 
simply because there are so many days 
when they do not “feel up to the mark,” 
or when they are discouraged or “blue.”’ 

A man who is at the mercy of his 
disposition can never be a leader, a 
power among men. 

I have a friend, a brilliant man, who 


‘would be capable of very great things, 


but for the fact that he is a slave to 
his moods. You never know just how 
to approach him. If he is in a good 
humor he will be optimistic and in for 
everything that marks progress. But 
when he is “blue,” or anything crosses 
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him, all his standards are down. He 
is pessimistic, everything is going to 
the dogs. He will oppose his partner 
in every suggestion that involves expen- 
diture; he wants to cut down expenses, 
cut off advertising, discharge help— 
but the very next day, perhaps, if his 
mood has changed, he wants to pursue 
just the opposite course. 

So he see-saws, always way up or 
way down—the slave of his treacherous 
disposition. If he gets a little dis- 
couraged, instead of resisting his mood 
and trying to overcome it, he succumbs 
to its influence and drops into the 
depths until his physical forces re- 
cuperate sufficiently to throw off the 
bondage, become positive, creative, pro- 
ductive, and he becomes normal, hope- 
ful, and cheerful again. 


TRONG characters will not allow 

themselves to be dictated to by 
their moods and feelings. They are 
not going to allow a little despondency 
to ruin their plans, destroy their pro- 
grams. Their master minds will domi- 
nate the situation. The man with 
winning material in him just plows 
right through good days and bad days 
alike. He does his work, carries out 
his plans, whether he feels like it or not. 
After a while he forms the habit of 
conquering, the habit of winning, the 
habit of “feeling like it.” 

Discouragement colors the judgment. 
People will do all sorts of foolish things 
under the pressure of fear. I have 
known men who owned their own homes 
to sell property or do the most ridiculous 
things in order to raise money, because 
they were afraid they would come to 
grief in their business if they did not 
have it, when, as a matter of fact, 
there was no real cause for anxiety 
whatever. 

When you are at your wits’ end and 
do not know which way to turn, you 
are in danger, for you are in no con- 
dition to plan or to do the best thing. 


You should do your planning when you - 


are cool and calm. 


HE next time you feel jaded, dis- 
couraged, completely played out 
and “blue” you will probably find, if 


Service Measure of Success 
[* isn’t the cut of the clothes that you wear, 
Nor the stuff out of which they are made, 
Though chosen with taste and fastidious care, 
And it isn’t the price that you paid; 
It isn’t the size of your pile in the bank, 
Nor the number of acres you own, 
It isn’t a question of prestige or rank, 
Nor of sinew and muscle and bone; 
It isn’t the servants that come at your call, 
It isn’t the things you possess, 
Whether many or little—or nothing at all, 
, It’s Service that measures success. 


It isn’t a question of name or of length 
Of an ancestral pedigree, 

Nor a question of mental vigor and strength, 
Nor a question of social degree; 

It isn’t a question of city or town, 
Nor a question of doctrine or creed, 

It isn’t a question of fame or renown, 
Nor a question of valorous deed; 

But he who makes somebody happy each day, 
And he who gives heed to distress, 

Will find satisfaction the richest of pay, 
For it’s Service that measures success. 

— Boys Life. 


you look for the reason, that your 
condition is largely due to exhausted 
vitality, either from overwork, over- 
eating, or violating in some way the 
laws of health in some way. 

You should try to get into the most 
interesting social environment possible, 
or seek some innocent amusement that 
will make you laugh and cheer you up. 
Some people find this refreshment in 
their own home romping with the child- 
ren; others at the theatre, in pleasant 
conversation, or in burying themselves 
in a cheerful, inspiring book. 

The country is a wonderful refreshener 
and healer of our woes. An hours 
walk abroad under the open heaven 
after an exhausting, perplexing soul- 
harrowing day’s work, will often com- 
pletely change one’s whole outlook 
upon life. 

Seek the method of changing your 
mental attitude which is best suited 
to you, and you will be surprised to 
find the poison of fatigue fully neutral- 
ized, the whole atmosphere of your 
discouraged thought changed, and you 
will soon feel like a new person. 
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Keeping Step With the Times 


Man Power 


By HARRY NEWMAN TOLLES 
Vice President, The Sheldon School, Chicago, Ill. 


(Being the Fourth in a series of Four Articles) 


employers were watching that 


N T NIAGARA last summer two 
One 


tremendous water fall. 
remarked to the other: 

“That is the greatest power in the 
world, and it is going to waste.”’ 

The second replied: “No, that is 
not the greatest power in the world. 
Man power is greater than water power, 
for man power can harness the water 
power.” 

“You are right! You know, I am 
supporting four scholarships in four 
Universities to encourage young men 
to study the conservation of the raw 
material in my manufacturing business.” 

The second gentleman asked: ‘‘What 
percentage of your raw material goes 
into the cost of your product?” 

“Roughly, about twenty per cent.” 

“What percentage is chargeable to 
your pay roll?” 

“Roughly, about eighty per cent.” 

“And yet you call yourself a good 
business man when you spend the cost 
of four scholarships on twenty per cent 
of your business, but you say you are 
spending no money on the big item— 
for the development of the human 
element in your business.”’ 


REATER attention must be given 

to the man power item. The 
human machine is vastly more im- 
portant than mechanics. The road 
to business building lies in the direction 
of the development of man power. 
_ In any manufacturing plant, or com- 
munity the interests of any individual 
concern rest absolutely upon the success 
of its component units. 

In the discussion of this general 
topic, “keeping step with the times,” 
we have seen that we must learn, first, 
to cooperate; second, that co-operation 
depends upon organization; third that 
organization depends upon the success 


of the units; fourth, that human success 
depends upon natural law; fifth, that 
the greatest law that operates in human 
relationships is the Law of Service; 
sixth, that if we are to serve well we 
must understand the other fellow better. 

And now we come to the foundation 
of the whole matter. If we are to serve 
others better we ourselves must increase 
our own man power. This, like charity, 
begins at home. 

Tennyson gives us a formula for man 
power when he says: “Self knowledge. 
Self reverence. Self control. These 
three alone lead to sovereign power.” 

If we would then become supreme 
in the power to serve others we must, 
first, know ourselves. When we thor- 
oughly know ourselves, we will know 
the other fellow better; for in the last 
analysis, we are all of us made of the 
same kind of clay. 


ECOND, we must reverence our- 

selves. When we rightly reverence 
ourselves we will then reverence the 
other fellow. “To thine own self be 
true, and it shall follow as the night 
the day, then thou canst not be false 
to any man.’ 

We may have self knowledge and 
self reverence, but Tennyson points 
out a third necessity, and that is self- 
control. The man who knows how 
to control himself will be able to control 
the other fellow. 

In the light of the Sheldonic philo- 
sophy, we say that self knowledge is 
an intellectual matter which leads to 
Ability. Ability is the result of the 
development of observation, concen- 
tration, memory, imagination, judgment 
and reason. 

Put in the form of tenses, the intellec- 
tual mind is thinking; that is the work- 
shop of the mind. The past tense is 
remembering; that is the store house 
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of the mind. While the future tense is 
imagining; that is the architect’s room 
where the planning is done. 

The road to progress starts with 
imagination. New methods for the 
meeting of objections in salesmanship 
or obstacles in business and community 
life require constructive imagination, 
We then go to the store house of the 
memory and gather material, assemble 
it in the thinking workshop where 
our judgments and ideas are phrased 
into sentences, written or oral, which 
we pass to the other fellow in the form 
of selling talks. 


ERE is a little poem on the subject 
of thinking which has helped me: 
[F you think you are beaten you are, 
lf you think you dare not, you don’t. 
If you'd like to win, but think you can’t, 
It's almost a cinch you won't. i 
If you think you'll lose, you’re lost, 
For out in the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will, 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you’re outclassed, you are 
You’ve got to think high to rise, 
You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 
Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the man who thinks he can. 


Self reverence is a matter of the 
feelings. When such qualities as faith, 
courage, loyalty, honesty, enthusiasm, 
etc., are developed, we have the man of 
reli-A-bility. Mr. Sheldon has so well 
said that the greatest A-bility is reli- 
A-bility. 

Self control is a volitional matter and 
comes from the development of decision, 
activity, initiative, dispatch, persever- 
ance, punctuality, etc. And from these 
we get the man of action. There are 
SO many people in life who are intellec- 
tual giants and as reliable as Abe 
Lincoln, but because of weak wills 
they never get anywhere. 


HERE are multitudes of people 
who have wish-bones where their 
backbones ought to be; they wish for 


success but they have not the backbone’ 


to stand up and command the success 
to which they so much desire. 


In this dynamic age we need men of 
action. But there are so many who are 
just beginning to get ready to get 
started to go to do something (about 
the time) the whistle blows. 

But even on the basis of Tennyson’s 
definition we would fail unless we were 
physically fit. We may have self 
knowledge, self reverence and self con- 
trol; but if we lack the physical endur- 
ance to put our intellectual, volitional 
and spiritual man power into per- 
formance, we will never get anywhere. 

The profit side of the ledger of busi- 
ness goes down after three o'clock in 
the afternoon. Do you know that 
there are more mistakes made in in- 
dustry after Thursday in the week, 
than before Thursday? There is no 
sound thinking in a diseased body. 
If you don’t believe that, think of the 
time you had that toothache. How 
many “Poems to Spring” could you 
compose while that tooth was aching? 
It can’t be done. 

Professor James, of Harvard, points 
out that the average man uses only 
approximately twenty-five per cent of 
his physical possibilities. In other 
words, seventy-five per cent of the 
average man, physically, is unused 
or abused. . 

There are nine things necessary to 
keep ourselves physically fit. We are 
doing these nine things all of the time; 
but are we doing them rightly? Isnt 
it a fact that many of us are digging our 
graves with our teeth and don’t know it? 
Many of us are sitting on our livers 
and standing on our stomachs and 
don’t know it. Many of us breathe 
backwards unconsciously. We need 
the ability to get in the game and stay 
in the game as healthy animals. 


OMEONE has said, “give me a 
child to educate until he 1s seven, 
and you can have him for the rest 
of his life.” I say if you will give me 
the first fifteen minutes of any mans 
day I will change many a failure day 
into a successful day. Let us illustrate. 
Here is a fellow who sleeps in a 
poorly ventilated room, all doubled 
up in bed. He is called for breakfast 
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but turns over and takes another 
snooze. After being called several 
times he pulls himself out of bed, 
dashes a little cold water in his face 
and goes down to breakfast with a 
growl and a grouch. He bawls out 
his wife, he slaps the kids and cuffs 
the cat. Everything is wrong; the 
mush has no salt. He goes to business 
with that growl and that grouch. Is it 
any wonder. that he does not succeed? 

Take the same fellow, put him in 
a well ventilated room. Instead of 
pulling himself out of bed, he springs 
out ut before he gets up, he thinks 
of the opportunities of the day; he 
thinks happy, optimistic, constructive 
thoughts as to how he can make this 
day a day of service. He goes to the 
bath room, washes himself inside and 
out, and then exercises until he starts 


the blood tingling to the very fingertips’ 


of his entire anatomy; and all the time 
he is whistling a tune. 

He goes down to breakfast. Opposite 
him sits the one whom he has promised 
(we have changed it now) to love, 
honor and obey. He sees the rosy 
tints in her cheeks this morning. How 
beautiful she is! Why? Because he 
has red wholesome blood in his brain 
he sees the best in her. To be sure there 
is no salt in the mush, but it is a change 
and he tells her now much better he 
likes it without salt this morning. 
He talks with the children and sends 
them off happily to school; and as 
he goes out the door he strokes puss’s 
tail, goes to his business with a smile; 
and then another smiles, and another, 
and then there are miles and miles of 
smiles. 

The day is a success because he is 
physically fit. Too much stress can 
not be laid on the subject of physical 
fitness. 


OU and I 
qualities 


are known by our weak 
and not by our strong 
ones. Think of someone you know 
well; we say: “Bill is all right bul’’— 
and we think of the time that he fell 
down. Or, “Charlie would be all 
right if’—and we think of his short- 
comings. That man who lost his job 
last week did not lose it because of his 


strong qualities, but because of his 
weak ones. To be successful we must 
have the all around well developed 
man of Ability, Reliability, Endurance 
and Action. 

Over our educational institutions we 
have had the slogan, “Knowledge is 
Power.” This is only a half truth; 
and someone has suggested that a half 
truth is a whole lie. Knowledge is 
not power until it is applied; and so 
man-power amounts to nothing until 
it is applied in service to someone else. 

A Quaker down in Philadelphia said 
to his son: 


“Nathan, it is not what thee eats 
that makes thee fat, it is what thee 
digests; it is not what thee reads that 
nee thee wise, but what thee remem- 

ers.” 


We might go one step farther and 
say it is not what you know but what 
you do with what you know that really 
counts in life. 


HEN again we must not be satisfied 

to depend upon the mental food 
that we consumed during our school-boy 
days. We can not live on that food 
any more than the body can live on 
last week’s bread. Some one said: 
“Do not be ashamed to admit you are 
green because when you are green you 
are growing; it’s only when you get 
ripe that you get rotten.’ 

We must keep those God-given quali- 
ties in a healthy, growing condition. 
There are only two ways to do that; 
namcly, to feed the qualities on whole- 
some, nutritious food and then exercise 
those qualities. Proper food and proper 
exercise can not help but develop the 
qualities of memory, judgment, tact, 
loyalty and enthusiasm any more than 
food and exercise can not help but 
develop the muscles of the arm. 

The real big job that you and I have 
is to promote understandings. My 
problem is to understand you and at 
the same time to get you to understand 
me. As soon as misunderstandings 
come between the man and his wife 
the divorce court starts its work; when 
misunderstandings come between the 
employer and the employee, the em- 
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ployee is on a toboggan and the tobog- 
gon is greased; when misunderstandings 
come between the customer and the 
house, the customer hunts another 
house. 
es 

HOMAS BRACKEN gives us this 

thought in a beautifully expressed 
poem. 


Not understood, we move asunder, 
Our paths grow wider as the seasons creep 
Along the years. We marvel and we wonder 
Why life is life, and then we go to sleep— 


Not: Understood. 


Not Understood, we gather false impressions 
And hug them closer as the years go by, 

*Till virtue oft seems to us transgression 
And thus men rise and fall and live and die— 


Not Understood. 


Not Understood, poor souls with stunted vision 


Oft measure giants by their narrow gauge; 
f . 


The poisoned shafts of falsehood and derision 
Are oft impelled ‘gainst those who mold 


the age— 
Not Understood. 


Not Understood, we make so much of trifles; 
The thotless sentence or the fancied slight 
HIas oft destroyed a friendship years in 
making 
And on our souls there falls a chilling 
blight— 
Not Understood. 


Not Understood, how many breasts are aching 
For words of sympathy. Ah! yes, today 

How many hun heaite are breaking, 
How many noble spirits pass away— 


Not Understood. 


Oh God, if men could see a little clearer 
Or judge less harshly when they cannot see; 
Oh God, if men would draw a little nearer 
To one another, they'd be nearer then to 


Thee— 
And Understood. 


THE FOUR G’S 
(Continued from page 12) 
to Light and Warmth—to Truth and 
Love. 
"Tis then, man gets of power. He 
then can give of Service. 


Work—and Success 


ANIEL WEBSTER said: “Work 

is the panacea for every heartache, 

every ill, every discouragement. Thru 
it success comes.” ; 


ENRY WARD BEECHER added: 
“Work or starve is nature’s motto, 
and it is written on the stars and sod 
alike—starve mentally, starve morally, 
starve physically. It is an inexorable 
law of nature that whatever is not used, 
dies. ‘Nothing for nothing’ is her 
maxim. If we are idle and shiftless by 
choice, we shall be nerveless and power- 
less by necessity.” 


IR WALTER SCOTT believed in 

work. He rose at four each morn- 
ing and worked 15 hours. He wrote 
the “Waverly Novels” at the rate of 
12 volumes a year. He averaged a 
volume every two months during his 
whole working life. 


ANDOLPH wrote: “Most people 
look upon poverty as bad fortune, 

and forget that it has ever been the 
priceless spur in nearly all great achieve- 
ments, all down the ages.’ 


“N JOT so very long to do the work 

itself,” said Raphael, when asked 
the time required to paint a cottage 
scene with an old woman trying to 
thread a needle near the open door, 
“hut it took me 20 years to get that 
pose of the figure, and to correctly 
represent that sunlight coming in at 
the door.” 


ONGFELLOW wrote to a young 

man: “The talent of success 18 
nothing more than doing what you can 
do well, and doing well whatever you 
do, without a thought of fame.” 


M ANKIND worships success,” said 
H. M. Field, “but thinks too 
little of the means by which it is ob- 
tained—what days and nights of watch- 
ing and weariness.” 


OPHOCLES said: “Heaven never 
helps the man who will not act, and 


by acting, work.” 


"Tis thus he gets of things worth- 
while. 


—— 
SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: paring epoca a 
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Life is an arrow—therefore you must know 
ifth Avenue, New York. 


What mark to aim at, how to use the bow— 
Then draw it to the head, and let it go! 
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Selling Profession Demands Real Culture 


By WM. T. GOFFE 


Vice President The International Business Society for Oklahoma 


perspective of things and conditions, 
in order to be able to properly 
appraise them. 

We all know that this is true; at 
least as it applies individually from 
those nearest us in our daily lives— 
and too often the individual is com- 
pelled to recognize the fact that, “fam- 
iliarity” does “breed contempt.” 

Mr. Honest (?) Dollar, is mostly 
the spy-glass which reveals the common- 
place estimate gained and expressed 
of us and our affairs, and contrarywise 
to the supposed power of that individual 
to measure true values, it is a fact 
that he seldom does. His estimates 
are nearly always fictitious. 

Is it because “Honest (?) Dollar,” 
panoplied, booted and spurred, as he 
always seems to be for the field of trade 
and commerce, and the struggles therein 
in the interest of brotherhood and 
justice and loyalty to the good and 
virtuous and worthy, sees into the 
hearts of we poor strugglers, and knows 
how untrustworthy we are? Or, is it 
because H. D. is himself a pretender, 
a coward and weakling as well as a 
consumate egotist? 

Close observation tends to prove 
that the real “honest dollar” is a myth. 
Not that all dollars are secured by and 
through chicanery and fraud, downright 
theft, or even worst of all through 

“profiteering,” no; but that the spirit 
and motive characterizing it, are dis- 
honest. It breeds an atmosphere of 
dread and suspicion and conquest at 
any cost, so often that, its character 
is frankly conceded to be, even by its 
most loving devotees, much “‘off color” 
when regarded from the viewpoint of 
the cultural processes, that ought to 
prevail in the business world. 


iE is said that one must get a varied 


yy more than seventy-five per 
cent of business managers, even 
in this enlightened age, are disposed— 
in most instances sub-consciously so— 


to grade their institutions very much 
after the custom society has had for 
generations of grading the callings, 
setting aside law and medicine and 
theology and physics and pedagogy, 
and ranking them as the “learned 
professions,” quite regardless of the 
fact that, these same are primarily 
followed and practiced as means of 
acquiring livelihood. And that’s no 
disgrace either. 

Yet it seems interesting, if not amus- 
ing, to see manufacturers and whole- 
salers and men conducting great retail 
emporiums, ranking their planning di- 
vision, their executive division, their 
accounting division, and buying or 
making division, as superior in import- 
ance to their distributing division. 
The president, the vice-president, the 
treasurer, the cashier or secretary; or 
even sales-manager, sounds so much 
grander than commonplace “old sales- 
man.’ 

It has become customary for people 
to regard the concept Selling very 
much as they do that of bookkeeping, 
or stenography, or a trade of any sort, 
simply as a system of procedure to 
be learned and applied for immediate 
return in dollars. 

This should not be so. The trouble 
is that men and women have not yet 
otten a proper perspective of the 
Profession ` ‘of Selling, or of business, 
which, rightly defined, is the profession 
upon which is based the practice of 
Persuasion; the only universal calling 
to which men and women are devoted. 


HUS, this study, properly regarded 
and taught, assumes at once for 

the best results to the student of it, 
an atmosphere of culture, instead of 
mere instruction as to ways and means 
to oftenest secure the cash or the order 
for goods.§ The study of the*science 
and art@of Distribution—Selling—is 
essentially then, cultural first of all. 
And, as Right always does prevail 
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in the long run, we may depend upon it 
that the business world will come to be 
regarded by men and women in its 
embrace, as a realm of culture, where 
now they more or less look upon it as 
a grab-game—‘‘getting while the getting 
is good.” 

Indeed, it will be wisdom on the 
part of the “‘professionals” of society 
at large to begin practicing looking to 
their laurels with no delay for their 
brother, the Professional Business Man, 
is right-now due to arrive. 

And why not, when it is considered 
that literally thousands upon thousands 
of men and women actively engaged 
in the commercial calling are and have 
been qualifying for success in it through 
the scientific cultivation and develop- 
ment of those faculties and qualities 
of the whole man and woman that make 
for merit, mentally, morally, physically 
and volitionally? 


And, this aspect it is, that warrants 
thinking folks who love their land and 
race with a consummate affection in 
believing and expecting that all our 
national wrinkles and facial furrows 
and humps are to be ironed out and 
eliminated. 

Our world then will be what it ought 
to be, when the greatest element amongst 
us—the business, commercial, manu- 
facturing and distributing element— 
grows into a compact cullured body. 

The so-called “learned professions,” 
will then become more “learned” than 
ever, as those who practice them come 
to a fuller consciousness that ‘‘there are 
others,” and that those ‘others’ domi- 
nate the world actually, as they always 
have potentially. 

Then will the great business world 
be seen, as it were, swinging in a atmos- 
phere. of culture. 


Kindness Versus Cruelty 
By JESSE M. EMERSON 


HE world lacks joy because at the 
center the man is joyless. Man 
has largely lost the power, through 

impaired physical organism, in the full 
sense, of expericncing or expressing 
great joy. 

Physical man is but a single small 
expression of the universe. At the 
center of the universe is joy, which 
radiates outward in harmonic rhythm 
and creative love. If man but obeyed 
the laws of his environment, he would, 
both consciously and unconsciously, 
outwardly and inwardly, express joy. 
Human love is the music of the spheres, 
playing through a coordinated physical 
organism. All visible space is fairly 
bursting with evidence of this, in an 
endless profusion of creative work, all 
in eternal combination of perpetual 
birth-giving, endless in variety and 
orm, from the granite ledge of a million 
tons to the delicate tracing in the wing 
of a katydid. 

From the sea that outspans conti- 
nents, to the single cell of life, preparing 


to burst forth into expression, in endless 
variety, in bewildering profusion of 
form and beauty. 

Is not all this sufficient to woo us 
from the pitifully small center of self? 
Shall we not be tempted to reach out 
for a breath from the Infinite? 

Is it not a pathetic paradox, that we 
should still adhere to the limited prison- 
cell of human misconception, when we 
have but to ask and it will begiven to us? 
To humbly seek, to find our Fathers 
house? We have not far to go, for we 
are ever in it, surrounded with loving 
and beneficent ministrations. 

Come out, little man, from thy lim- 
ited personal concepts, open thine eye 
to the stars and attune thine ear to the 
music of the spheres and thou shalt 
learn that all this is in thee and that 
thou art a part of All. 

Let us expand our minds to the truth 
that basic development and vital growth 
can only be attained through the unm- 
terrupted inflowing of the Great With- 
out into the Great Within.— Now. 
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Signs of the Times 
Discussed or Commented Upon from a More or Less Personal Viewpoint 
By ARTHUR J. FORBES 


N THE February number of this 

magazine Mr. Arthur Frederick Shel- 
don, the editor, based his editorial, 
The Greatest Element in Man-power, 
upon a book written by Jos. Appel, 
who has been for many years one of 
the executives of the John Wanamaker 
stores. 

Here are two letters which were 
incited by that editorial. The first 
is written by Mr. Appel to Mr. Sheldon 
and the second is Mr. Sheldon’s reply. 

These letters throw so much light 
upon the new attitude of thoughtful 
men toward business problems, that 
they are both given herewith: 


JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
Office of Joseph H. Appel 


March 3, 1921. 
Mr. Arthur F. Sheldon, 
he International Business Science Society, 
1616-17 Aeolian Bldg., 33 W. 42 St., 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. Sheldon: I feel quite humble 
in face of your high endorsement of my book. 
It received good press notices when pub- 
lished, but I value your judgment so highly 
because of your inner outlook on business 
affairs. Incidentally, it was well worth while 
writing the book, if for no other reason than 
to inspire your splendid editorial. 

How foolish it is not to include God in 
the equation of business! How foolish it 
is to think that business is the end instead 
of the means! Why, all that man builds ma- 
terially sooner or later crumbles away. But 
that, which he gains spiritually in the ma- 
terial building, lives forever. The soul of 
business is the only thing that endures, .just 
as the soul of man is the only thing that 
endures. 

To me business is just the great. experience 
through which we go to learn to develop 
ourselves—the Self with a capital S—in 
unity with and for the good of the whole 
of life—God’s life, which is all there is. This 
is the function of business. This is wh 
business. when rightly understood, will 
eventually advance man spiritually to a 
greater degree than will the church or the 
school. But the church and the school com- 
ing into business, making religion and educa- 
tion practical, will help immensely in the 
great work. 


I am delighted with The Business Phil- 
osopher. I had not seen it in recent years. 
Apart from getting in touch again with you 
and your writings it is good to meet again 
with such good friends as J. C. Penney, 
Dr. Marden, Mr. Tolles and Eugene Del 
Mar. I enjoyed also Mr. Robert B. Wolf’s 
article on Mr. Polakov’s new theory. I 
had read his article, I think, in the New 
York Times, a few weeks ago. You told me 
of this theory and of Mr. Wolf and secing 
his article a little later I cut it out and saved it. 

I am much interested also in Dr. Frazer 
Hood’s views. When a scientist, astronomer 
and psychologist, takes up the spiritual 
side of our affairs so strongly it shows the 
trend of the times. 

The entire number of The Philosopher 
is on a high plane, quite unusual among 
magazines. I heartily congratulate you on 
the great advance and uplift of your big work. 

I shall follow future issues of your mag- 
azine and of your own work with sympathetic 
and, hope, encouraging understanding. 
Having lost touch with you, as I have said, 
I am immediately sending in my subscripton 
for The Philosopher. 

With kind thoughts, sincerely, 

JoserH H. APPEL. 
w BH BB 


Mr. Sheldon’s reply follows: 


March 5, 1921. 
Mr. Joseph H. Appel, 

c-o John Wanamaker, 

New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Appel: I feel very grateful 
for your good letter of March 3. I am taking 
the liberty of sending this letter to the head- 
quarters of our magazine, and would appreci- 
ate the privilege of publishing it. 

I cannot begin to tell you how gratifying 
it is to see men so prominently identified with 
commerce as you are taking such a fearless 
stand on behalf of your championship of 
spiritual truth in business. 

For a long time, man, in the spiral of evo- 
lution, in which he is climbing, believed that 
Man Power consisted of physical strength. 
He acted upon that belief, and with the full 
endorsement of conventional and even na- 
tional man-made law. 

In the days of the barons, when knights 


‘were, indeed, economically as well as other- 


wise bold, possession was fully nine-tenths 
in the eycs of the law; and the strongest, 
physically, prevailed. 

in the next great round of the spiral evo- 
lution of man, intelligence or mental power 
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was considered the prime element of Man 
Power. No longer was-robbery through 
physical force legitimate in the eyes of man- 
made law; but mental might was quite all 
right. These, as you so well know, were the 
days of the ruling power of the maxim of 
‘Caveat Emptor,” or “Let the Buyer Be- 
ware.” In these days business was barter; 
and man falsely believed that the sole ob- 
ject of Commerce and Industry was to make 
money. Wits made fòr wealth or supposed 
wealth; and material acquisition through 
the exercise of mental strength in trade trans- 
sactions, even at the expense of the other 
fellow, was looked upon as being quite all 


right. 

The last few years have witnessed a grad- 
ual change in this respect, and the doctrine of 
“Let the Buyer Beware” has gradually given 

lace to the spirit of the slogan of “Let the 
eller Beware.” 

Gradually the whole commercial world is 
coming to see the fact that Right is the only 
safe path to Might, commercially and indus- 
trially, as well as in every other way. 

It is apparent to anyone who really thinks, 
that we are just now in the gray of the early 
dawn of the morning of the day when spiritual 

wer will be recognized as the only real and 

asting gerbe! and that it very greatly out- 
weighs both intellectual and physical power 
as an element of importance in Man ower, 
industrially, commercially or any other way. 

If the “‘heart’’ of man is all right, the head 
is bound to become right; and then the hand, 
symbolizing the physical organism, will do its 
work well as an expression of the spiritual 
and intellectual power. 

The heart, using that term, of course, in 
its symbolic sense as symbolizing the spiritual 
nature of man, is undoubtedly the core of his 
being, containing the only seeds of real power. 

It seems to me that it is important to all 
concerned that all who see this simple funda- 
mental fact should do their best to spread an 
understanding of the truth. 

And how true it is that the spiritual nature 
functions in love of three basic things, 
nee The Good, The True and The Beauti- 

ul. 

If any individual loves truth well enough, 
the evolution of his intellectual life will 
take care of itself. 

His love for wisdom, which is the spiritual 
force, impels him on and on in his acquisition 
of knowledge, which ripens into learning, 
and the learning into wisdom, thus begetting 
enlightenment of the intellectual life. 

Unless, however, the desire for knowledge 
is awakened in his heart, it makes but little 
difference how much the schoolroom has 
packed into his head, he will never become 
thoroughly enlightened intellectually. 

If this logic is correct, thentthe important 
thing in‘the matter of, the evolution of what 
the world had been pleased to call the efficiency 
of the individual lies in spiritual awakening 
far more than in intellectual awakening. It 
seems to me that this‘fundamental fact has 


been very largely overlooked, and by almost 
all systems of education. , 
I am glad, indeed, that the Business Phil- 
osopher in its present form has met with 
your thorough approval. I feel that my edi- 
torial associates, Mr. Hanson and Mr. Forbes, 
are doing most excellent work; and I know it 
will be very gratifying to them to receive your 
letter of approval. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. F. SHELDON. 


HE editors of THE Business Puros- 

OPHER are delighted to be able 

to present to their readers this month 

an article by Gerrit A. Beneker upon 

Art—Its Value in Community Develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Beneker is a well-known artist, 
whose paintings have been shown in 
many of the leading art galleries in 
this country, but he is more than an 
artist. He is a member of the Industrial 
Relations Advisory Board of the Hy- 
draulic Steel Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in that position has been 
able to do a great work in bringing 
about an understanding between the 
management and the workers in the 
great plants of that company. 

In his youth he was a worker in a 
large industrial plant. He knows men 
and has dedicated his life work to the 
building of men. In sending his article 
to Tur BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, he said: 

“It is my privilege here in these 
pages to paint for my readers a picture 
in words—a picture, the title of which 
is “Art,” and, inasmuch as Art reflects 
and enriches life, it is a picture of Art 
in its relation to the life and growth 
of the individual and of individuals 
together in all kinds of organizations, 
domestic, industrial, religious, economic, 
social, civic, national, and international, 
particularly the community. 

“That my readers may agree with 
me I do not ask. But I do ask that 
for the time being we put aside any 
and all preconceived ideas which we 
may hold and with open minds let 
us think together.” 

The editors believe that those who 
read Mr. Beneker’s article will get a 
new conception of the value of art 
in community development, and they 
will also get a conception of some of 
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the things that we can all do toward 
bringing about a better feeling between 
capital and labor. 


E are hearing more and more 

about the Golden Rule in busi- 
ness. President Harding, in his last 
address in his home town before leaving 
for Washington, said: 

“If you can blend in your lives the 
consciousness of service, you have 
wrought the greatest thing in the world,” 
and service is carrying out the Golden 
Rule in our everyday lives and in 
business. 

Here is a suggestion that comes to 
THe BUSINESS Dusiasoraen from Mr. 
Winslow Russell, Vice President of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 

“My belief is that the various drives, 
which have been held during the past 
few years, point to some lessons, which 
when appre in one other direction 
might one of the needs of this 
whole business world of ours. 

“I wish that we might have a day 
or a week set aside when the thoughts 
of business and working people through- 
out this great country could for one 
day or for one week be riveted upon 
the Golden Rule. I would call such a 
day or such a week “Golden Rule Day’ 
or ‘Golden Rule Week’. I would hang 
in the window of every home and in 
the window of every store and factory 
a motto something like this. ‘This is 
Golden Rule Week; we propose to 
conduct the affairs of this house during 
a week upon the basis of the Golden 

e. 

“American business, due to the pres- 
sure of the war, has drifted away from 
some of these simple principles of 
earlier times, I fear. 

“There is a certain psychology in 
centering our thoughts for a given 
day or week upon a great principle, 
which will come nearer to solving our 
great economic problems than any 
other. 

“You might say, ‘Why not do this 
for 365 days, during the year?’ It is 
absolutely sound in theory, but we 
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know the psychology of the drive for 
riveting our attention for a given 
period upon a specific thing, which 
slips by us if it is before us all the time. 

“Why not advocate in THe BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER a ‘Golden Rule Day’ 
or ‘Golden Rule Week’ and watch it 


ow? 

“Just think what would happen in 
America, if .for one whole week of 
seven complete days a great majority 
of the people should, in every trans- 
action, stop a moment before they 
entered into it and think of conducting 
that particular piece of effort to its 
finish on the basis of treating every- 
body involved exactly as they them- 
selves would like to be treated? 

“What a revolution it would bring 
about in this country!” 

ow 

T is noticeable, that while business 

conditions cannot generally be said 
to be greatly improved as compared 
with conditions sixty days ago, that 
business men who have a broad vision 
of economic problems are expressing a 
greater feeling of confidence as the 
weeks go by. 

Here is an expression from Thomas 
J. Quinn, who is secretary of the W. F. 
Potts Sons Company, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. In a recent address in 
his home city, Mr. Quinn said: 

“The year 1920 started in a flame 
of speculative enthusiasm and optimism. 
It ended, for many, in depression and 
disappointment. However, what hap- 
pened is just what everyone, who 
gave it any thought, knew must happen 
bome time. The outlook is rich in 
promise. 

“We have all the elementary adjuncts 
of prosperity. We have more bushels 
of wheat and corn, more bales of 
cotton, as many acres of land as ever, 
and it is just as productive as ever. 

“Money is not wealth—it is a medium 
of exchange and we are richer now 
rather than poorer, because our money 
will buy us more than it did a year 
ago. If we will but rid ourselves of 
such delusions, as to what constitutes 
wealth, the history of 1921 should 
be the reverse of 1920. 


A Book That Has Influenced 
Thousands 


S. GRACE M. BROWN a few years ago wrote a remarkable book. 

It has influenced the lives of thousands who have read it. 

Mrs. Brown is a student of the deeper things of life. She was for a number 
of years editor of The Essene and has written for a number of other magazines. 
Her home is in Denver, Colorado. . 

__ The book to which this little article has reference is “TODAY.” It is com- 
praon of her thoughts on life and its meaning, arranged in short paragraphs, one 
ittle essay for each day in the year. Each paragraph is a gem of pure reasoning. 
In the introduction Mrs. Brow explains why she compiles these lessons in 

the art of living. She says: i 


Foreword 


T5 this day of trenscendentalism and intense demand, with its rapid response, 
the heart sometimes longs for simple statements of facts apart from con- 
secutive philosophy or accepted creeds. , ae oe 

We cannot ignore what may seem to us to be the lesser things of life, if 
ud acs they very soon accumulate and rise in their co-operative might to over- 
whelm us. 

_ . Possibly common sense is an old fashioned virtue but it helps mightily 
in holding us close to the earth home while we are unfolding toward the con- 
sciousness of our universal position and its attendant power. 

So it occurs to me that it will be an acceptable aid to students of truth 
and to lovers of life in its daily necessity, to have this book with its word for 
& moment which may suggest the cheer thought for the day. 

There have been many days of physical rebellion and many days of mental 
unrest, but today is the day of that great spiritual awakening wherein a world 
is entering its birthright of consciousness and freeing itself from all religious 
dictatorship and claiming its right to know God directly for itself. 

Therein rests the glory of living, and no soul is so frail and so humble but 
that it can do its part in the ultimate interblending of humanity with divinity. 

And we only want to do our part—you can not live my life and I can not 
live yours. You can not judge my life nor shall I interfere with yours, but 
we can help each other and love each other and let the soul shine of us radiate 
80 cipary that the whole race may feel its vivifying force. Stea i 

Truly, men are coming into their realm of aoe which is nothing 
more nor less than the right angle of his relation to God. 

Then he shall know that only the real! of himself can live—only the truth 
of him can endure—only the God-man has any place today and all the burdens 
which he has assumed, all his sorrow and sin, all his poverty and woe, all his 
sickness and death shall be laid upon the universal law of his own creating and 
be dissolved therein. f 

Come my brothers and sisters, let us declare for the word of truth which 
frees the race from all that binds it down. , 

Let us think and speak in the spirit of love and then let us act in the 
spirit of wisdom. 

And above all let us use our common sense and keep our feet firmly founded 
upon the earth that in our transcendental desires we may be balanced in our 
evon day work which is the pathway, that shall lead us to fulfillment of those 

esires. 


Q TILL other thousands would have been influenced by this little book if it had 
ever been placed on general sale at book stores, but although it was printed 
several years ago, it has only had a limited sale from Mrs. Brown’s own home. 
In order that readers of this magazine may have an opportunity of reading it, 
The Business Philosopher has prevailed upon Mrs. Brown to permit us to accept 
orders for “TODAY.” You may have a copy post paid, bound in limp black 
leather, for $2.00. You will receive the book within a few days after we receive 
your order. May we send you a copy? 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Book Department, Room 1517 Union & Planters Bank, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Profit and Service 


By WARREN S. BLAUVELT 


President, Indiana Coke and Gas Company, Terre Haule, Indiana 
(Digested from an Address to The Rotary Club of Grand Rapids, Michigan) 


the truth of our slogan “He 

profits most who serves best” 
provided the word “profits” is defined 
to include spiritual gain as well as ma- 
terial gain, giving to each its relative, 
eternal value. 

Spiritual gains, both to the individual 
and society, are of vastly more perma- 
nent value than material gains. The 

“imponderables,” which the Imperial 
Germany of Bismark, Kaiser Wilhelm 
and Admiral Von Tirpitz, neither pos- 
sessed nor valued, were proven by the 
war to be more important than the ma- 
terial possessions and preparations upon 
which they staked their all. 

If, however, the term ‘“‘profits’ is to 
be limited to the ordinary use of the 
term by the business man in his financial 
statements and by the government in 
collecting taxes, our slogan is an ex- 
pression of hope rather than a statement 
of fact. In a rightly ordered world, 
profits in the strictly material sense 
would be directly proportioned to the 
value of the service rendered. It is espe- 
cially the duty and the privilege of every 
Rotarian to face facts fearlessly, analyze 
conditions accurately, and then act to so 
change existing politico-economic con- 
ditions that the Rotary slogan will be- 
come a statement of fact when applied 
to material profits, as it always has been 
when applied to spiritual benefits. 

Our motto now bears the same rela- 
tion to the actual facts of business life 
that the preamble does to the Constitu- 
tion, and Lincoln’s immortal words 
about “government of the people, for the 
people and by the people” bear to the 
actual politico-economic environment 
established by our laws, and that the 
Sermon on the Mount bears to the social 
environment which professed followers 
of the Nazarene Prophet maintain. 

We have heard much of profiteer- 
' ing by certain classes of business 


N* TRUE Rotarian will question 


men and of wage earners engaged in 
numerous occupations; and there is some 
truth in these charges. They give the 
lie to our slogan; for profiteering is ex- 
acting a profit in excess-of the value of 
the service rendered. 

That we have not succeeded complete- 
ly in establishing justice, in promoting 
domestic tranquility and in securing 
for ourselves and our posterity all the 
blessings of liberty, is obvious to every 
reader of the newspapers; and that our 
conduct is not in perfect harmony with 
the Golden Rule needs no demonstration. 

Shall we then say that the principles 
of the Rotary Club, of the American 
Government and of Christianity have 
failed? No! They have not been fairly 
tried. The real difficulty is that we are 
all tinctured with the I. W. W. fallacy 
that we can overcome the ills from which 
we suffer, by direct action against them. 
The principal difference between the I. 
W. W. program and our own is one of 
method rather than of philosophy, and 
is traceable to our relative positions. 

We legislate against evils which op- 
press us, but generally we fail to ma- 
terially reduce them, or else cause more 
serious difficulties than those which 
we remove. The I. W. W. leader has 
sense enough to see that our methods 
are a failure and then he jumps to the 
wrong conclusion that the ills from which 
the proletariat suffers can only be over- 
come by overturning the government. 
Then in turn, we with equal folly, pass 
more stringent laws against Bolshevist 
agitators, but do nothing to remove 
the causes which are turning increasing 
numbers of useful workers into revolu- 
tionary outlaws. 


HE many avoidable evils from which 

we suffer, and they are more serious 
than those which are inevitable, arise 
from two causes—our character and our 
laws. Now while it is true that our laws 
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reflect the character of our people, it is 
equally true that the character of our 
people, as evidenced by their acts, is 
very largely determined by the legal en- 
vironment in which they live and act. 

We all act in harmony with the funda- 
mental law of human nature that men 
strive to satisfy their desires by the meth- 
od which seems to them least repugnant. 
Wise laws would establish an environ- 
ment in which normal men could more 
easily satisfy legitimate desires by per- 
forming useful services for their fellows 
than by hindering others from perform- 
ing such service. 


T. PROCURE during his wocking 
career, an income sufficient for 
himself and dependents and a surplus, 
to provide a competency for his de- 
pendents and for old age is a legitimate 
desire of the normal man. 

There are two ways in which such an 
ambition may be achieved. He can 
produce it by his own effort or he can 
acquire it from those who do produce 
it. Wealth may be secured by employ- 
ing the economic means, i. e., productive 
labor, or by using the political means 
which give some the legal right to exact 
toll from the labors of their fellows, with- 
out rendering any service. So long as 
our laws make it easier for the shrewd 
man to acquire wealth lawfully from the 

roductive labor of his fellows than by 

is own productive labor, the Rotary 
slogan will remain an unrealized ideal. 
That this condition still exists may be 
illustrated in almost any industry. 

During the decade ending in 1914 few 
of the merchant producers of bitumin- 
ous coal made any profit; probably 
accurate records would show that the 
majority of operations were actually 
conducted at a loss during this period. 
In the production of coal these op- 
erators were performing a useful service. 
Yet, during this same period, unde- 
veloped coal lands in the vicinity of 
Operating mines were generally trebled 
Mm price. Who profited most, the op- 
erator who assumed the hazard of open- 
mg a mine, investing large sums in ma- 
chinery and tippleJand, who performed 
the useful serviceX of ff supplying rail- 
roads, industries and households with 


coal, or the speculator who owned with- 
out producing or rendering any other 
conceivable service? 


N THE recent investigation of the 
anthracite industry, it was brought 
out that a considerable tonnage of coal 
was being sold at an actual loss by the 
producers, but that royalties varying 
from twenty-five cents to one dollar 
per ton were being paid to the heirs of 
former owners of farms an wild lands 
from which the coal was being mined. 
Who performed the service, the oper- 
ators who suffered a loss, or the heirs 
who received the royalties? 
In the iron industry a similar condi- 
tion prevails. In hearings at Washing- 
ton, it was brought out clearly that a 
considerable tonnage of iron ore which 
was needed for the prosecution of the 
war was being sold at a loss; yet roy- 
alties of twenty-five cents per ton and 
upward were collected. Who performed 
the service, the iron-ore producers or 
the land owners who took the profits? 
The productive industries of Detroit 
have grown marvelously during the 
past twenty years, attracting a rapidly 
growing population of workers. These 
industries have been generally prosper- 
ous, but the average profits from 
productive industries have been less, 
per dollar invested, than the average 
profits accruing to the original land- 
owners during the same period. Who 
served best, the men engaged in the pro- 
ductive industries, owners and workers, 
or the land owners who got the sure 
profits and assumed none of the risks 
of industry? 


URING the decade before the war. 
we were constantly hearing that 
farming was unprofitable. That this 
was reasonably true was borne out by an 
investigation carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, yet during this 
same period farm lands increased not- 
ably in price. Which was the service 
function, the relatively unprofitable 
production of wheat, corn, cotton and 
wool, or the highly profitable ownership 
of farm lands? 
A leading merchant in one of our larg- 
est cities told me not long since, that had 
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his firm, which for some thirty years 
had successfully conducted a very large 
business, invested their money in the site 
occupied by their store, had assumed 
none of the hazards inherent in the mer- 
chandising service which they had ren- 
dered to their city, but had simply col- 
lected ground rent, they would not only 
have escaped all of the worries incident 
to the conduct of a great business, but 
would have actually made a greater net 
profit. Which served best, the mer- 
chant or the landowner? 

Either the foregoing statements as to 
who performed the servicc and who 
took the greater profits, are falsehoods, 
or our slogan is merely a pious hope, 
an expression of a non-existent ideal, 
rather than a statement of fact. It is 
my belief that our slogan truly repre- 
sents our desire. Would that it also 
represented our fixed purpose to so alter 
our politico-economic environment that 
slogan may become a statement of 
act. 


T‘HAT conditions must be changed 

is evident to every observer; it is up 
to us to determine whether such changes 
shall be brought about by such peace- 
ful, evolutionary processes as have dis- 
tinguished the growing liberties of Eng- 
lish speaking people, or by a violent 
revolutionary process in which those 
liberties will be imperiled. 

Those who believe in direct action 
very curiously comprise diametrically 
opposing groups—our Tories and Bour- 
bons—the backward-looking men of 
both parties, and our ultra progressives, 
who, because they feel deeply but do not 
think clearly, favor all kinds of legal 
patent medicines, minimum wage laws, 
old age pensions, sick and unemploy- 
ment insurance, government ownership 
and operation of a vast number of enter- 
prises, etc. 

The former wish to abolish the free 
discussion of political problems. Hav- 
ing no ideas of their own, but being very 
comfortable under existing conditions, 
they would enact and enforce laws pro- 
hibiting the freedom of speech and would 
attempt to overcome ideas by breaking 
heads. 

Reformers of the latter type, seeing 


some particular evil, which is the in- 


: evitable result of some underlying cause 


which they are too impatient to diag- 
nose, rush forward with specific legisla- 
tion to cure it without touching its 
cause. So, we are constantly enacting 
new laws, each of which requires for 
its enforcement and interpretation a vast 
amount of labor; and the labor thus em- 
ployed must be supported by exacting 
increasing tolls from those who are en- 
gaged in productive service; hence pro- 
duction decreases, costs increase, and 
the producers secure a smaller net re- 
ward for their service; thus the purpose 
of such new laws is defeated. 

Such laws are generally distinctly out 
of harmony with the old American ideals 
of liberty. The highest type of indi- 
vidual is one who depends upon his 
own exertions for the satisfaction of his 
desires, and whose desires are of a kind 
the satisfaction of which does not inter- 
fere with the opportunity of others to 
satisfy any proper ambition. Coddling 
legislation tending to relieve the indi- 
vidual from responsibility for his own 
actions, teaching him to depend upon 
the superior wisdom of legislators and 
government agencies made good Ger- 
man subjects, but would make poor 
American citizens. A docile, unthink- 
ing, well-fed, comfortable proletariat 
was desired and trained by William Hoh- 
enzollern. The development of such a 
class in the United States would be evi- 
dence of our abandonment of the love of 
individual liberty. 


HE true cure for our ills must go 
deeper, but it is far simpler. It 

is only necessary to gradually change 
our system of taxation in such a way 
that the rewards of service will tend to 
increase and the profits from ownership 
without service will gradually decrease. 
Our laws have always favored the 
owner of land, including in this term all 
natural resources, at the expense of the 
user of the land and the consumer of 
his product. The owner of tools can 
secure profits only as he employs labor 
to use those tools in the production of 
commodities which society requires. 
Failure to use his tools for any consid- 
erable period inevitably involves a loss. 
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The owner of stocks of merchandise, 
under normal conditions, can only se- 
cure a profit as he transfers such mer- 
chandise to the people who desire it. 
If he withholds it from use for any great 
length of time, he inevitably incurs a 
‘loss. The owner of land, however, 
is in a different class. Increasing pop- 
ulation, greater business activity, im- 
proved transportation system, a new 
ychool, a gas main, a telephone line, an 
improved park, or any other public 
benefit increases the possible profit of 
the land-owner without his perform: 
ance of any service to the community. 
or his assumption of risk in such service. 


NY increase of taxes on land values 

is naturally opposed by those whose 
principal income is from land owner- 
ship. We all dislike to give up a legal 
right to get something for nothing, and 
the longer such a right has existed the 
more difficult is its eradication. But 
the right of a land-owner to secure 
profits without service is after all of less 
antiquity than the vested right of the 
slave-owner to secure service without 
rendering any service in exchange; for 
private property in slaves was recog- 
nized long before land titles came inte 
existence. 

The effort to increase taxes on land is 
objected to as confiscation. The argu- 
ment for increasing the taxation op 
land values is that it is the only prac- 
ticable evolutionary method of abol- 
ishing the vested right of the land-owner 
to confiscate for his own use a goodly 
share of the wealth produced by the 
labors of others. We have abolished the 
king, but we have retained royalty, the 
difference being that royalties now go 
into private pockets where formerly 
they ere an important source of rev- 
enue :) the state. Feudal tenure for 
the c2fense of the realm has been 
aboli xed, but ground rents still go to 
our |: nded aristocracy, and the users 
of the .and are taxed both in production 
and in consumption, for the support of 
government. 


eee article in our code of 
ethics reads “Finally, believing in 
the unfversality of the Golden Rule, 


4 


‘all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto ye, do ye even so unto 
them,’ we contend that society best 
holds together when equal opportunity 
is accorded all men in the natural re- 
sources of this planet.” 

The only way to secure that equal 
opportunity for all men in the natural 
resources of this planet is to stop taxing 
industry and abolish by taxation all 
land values, the vested right of the 
land-owner to exact profits without 
To from those who serve by using the 
and. 

What are we going to do about it? 
We have confronting us the most serious 
situation which this country has faced 
in its entire history. 

Shall we foolishly attempt to stem the 
rising tide of democracy by shutting off 
discussion and adopting the methods 
formerly in vogue in Russia? 

Shall we enact the welfare legislation 
of the Hohenzollerns in the attempt 
to secure a contented proletariat sub- 
servient to a wealthy ruling class? 


Believe in Yourself 
A as deplorable as the other 


extreme of self conceit is self-dis- 
paragement, and more surely deroga- 
tory. Never, neither openly nor se- 
cretly, derogate your own powers or 
abilities. Learn, on the contrary, to 
think well of yourself, to believe in your 
own latent capacities, and to respect 
your individual, God-given rights and 
titles to success and happiness in life 
and all the good things which these two 
terms suggest. Thus only can you be- 
come as a magnet. toward the things 
you desire; thus only will you cease to 
be dull and inefficient in your efforts 
and become capable—able to achieve 
and accomplish the cherished desires of 
your heart. Be kind to yourself—cul- 
tivate confidence in your own ability 
to win. If you have no confidence m 
yourself, how in the world can you 


reasonably expect others to have?—0. 


Byron Copper. 


If you do not find happiness in your busi- 
ness, you will never know what happiness 
is.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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Service and the Economic Use of Time 
By J. H. FARRIS 


N an article by Robert B. Wolf 
ll in the February issue of the 
Business PuitosopHer Mr. Wolf 
treats some of the conclusions of Count 
Korzybski. The article is of great 
value to the business man in his every 
day life in that it gives a clearer realiza- 
tion of Service from a viewpoint that 
can be more generally applied. 

Mr. Wolf’s interest naturally was 
from an industrial viewpoint, but the 
basic facts underlying his article apply 
themselves even more completely to 
commercial activities, or at least so 
it seems to the writer. : 

For the purpose of carrying the line 
of thought to a slightly different objec- 
tive let us summarize, using also slightly 
different terms. 

In plant life the principle function is 
the forming of cells in which is stored 
the energy of the sun. 

Unlike the plants the lower animals 
are not confined to one fixed spot but 
are forced into a competition tor space. 
Instead of the storing of energy being 
the principle function of the animals 
it is the expenditure of encrgy, gained 
either directly or indirectly from plant 

e. 

Man is the only creature that can 
consciously record, use or reckon time. 
His principle function is the utilization 
of energy. To be sure this is the same 
in its last analysis as the expenditure 
but quite different when taken in its 
relationship to every day business, 
and the competition that it has to meet 
is for the economic use of time instead 
of space as with the lower animals. 


T is this last that is the important 

point for our consideration in an 
attempt to get a fuller realization of 
the concept Service. From this point 
we can realize that the price, or reward, 
justified and equitable, is completely 
dependent upon the abstract and not 
upon the concrete; a fact that is, to 
say the least, too often overlooked. 


That oversight is the one thing back 


of the present business depressions. 


It is the one shortcoming back of 
unethical conditions and acts. It is 
the opinion of the writer that this 
conception of Service can be made the 
measuring stick of ethical conduct, 
of just reward, or in other words of 
values commercial or industrial and 
that it will be found to be accurate. 

Let us apply this “economic use of 
time idea”? to the rolled oats we all 
have occasionally at breakfast. 

There are two means by which we 
might procure these oats. We plan 
ahead, plant the oats, attend the crop, 
harvest it, prepare it by whatever 
preparation rolled oats receive and then 
store it in some convenient place ready 
for our demands. All of this would 
require more or less time on our part. 

n the other hand we can go to the 
nearest grocer and purchase a package 
of rolled oats. A certain part of the 
purchase price would be for the person 
or institution that anticipated our 
need and planted oats, another part 


‘for those that attended the crop, another 


for those who harvested it, another 
for those that prepared the oats and 
so on down to the very delivery boy 
that brought it to our home, justified 
by the degree each helped to economize 
time. The printed trade mark upon 
the package signifies the oats are of a 
certain grade, quality and condition, 
and that knowledge has to the house- 
wife a marked degree of service in it from 
the economical use of time view- point. 


We are now ready for a conclusion. 
The value of that package of rolled 
oats is represented completely in the 
sum total of the service incidental and 
related to the element of saving or 
economizing time for the user. 

Mr. Wolf speaks of man’s laws, re- 
ligions and sciences but seems to have 
overlooked the fact that they likewise 
are to the end of the economic use of 
time. 
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The idea that man’s function in life 
is principally related to the economic 
use of time seems to lend itself to all 
fields of endeavor from the clergy, the 
teacher, the merchant, the doctor, 
the jurist on the one extreme to the 
most unskilled laborer on the other. 
All seem to be rewarded according to 
the service they render measured by 
the “stick” of the economic use of 
time. Each receives in exact pro- 
portion as he controls or affects that 
feature of time. 

Now to sum up. Man’s principal 
function is the utilization of energy. 
The service value of his functioning 
is subject to the degree that those ser- 


vices affect the economic use of time 
and that is the only measure by which 
his fellow man guages the reward 
meted out to him. Further than this 
is the fact that in degree alone is he 
justified in demanding reward. 

It is to the oversight of this last 
that we can attribute our present busi- 
ness depression and again, as previousty 
stated, the element of ethics enters, 
but subject likewise to the same measur- 
ing stick. The profiteering epidemic 
and its reactions are further practical 
examples. 

Think it over Mr. Business Man and 


see how it applies to your own problems. 
Quincy, Mass., March, 1920. 


The Message of a Flower 


“The Mind of God” 
By HENRY THOMAS HAMBLIN 


ism are having to give way before 

the onslaughts of a more modern 
view of evolution. Lamarckianism 
ree that species slowly improve and 
evolve through eons of time by adapta- 
tion to environment. Darwinism differed 
from this view in that it asserted that 
improvement was brought about by 
natural selection. That neither view 
is the correct one is proved by the latest 
scientific investigation. 

It is now known that natural selection 
and adaptation to environment form 
only a very minor part in evolution, 
and that the changes which take place 
in animals and plants are due to a 
dominant idea that exists in the species 
itself. It is now known that while, in 
a general way, changes in animals have 
been infinitely slow, occupying eons and 
eons of time, yet there have at times 
been important variations introduced 
with startling suddenness. For instance 
the bird reptile (Archeopteryx) which 
suddenly appears complete with wings. 
Nowhere in geological strata is there 
any record of a gradual development 


*Note—The first article appeared in 
ns November, 1920, Business Philoso- 
pher. 


Bis Lamarckianism and Darwin- 


of wings. Indeed, there is no trace of 
reptiles with rudimentary wings, and 
therefore this reptile, wings and : 
complete must have been suddenly in- 
troduced, or rather the hitherto wing- 
less reptile suddenl developed fully 
grown and perfectly formed wings. 


HERE is not space to more than 
touch on this tremendous subject. 
Dr. Geley’s new work, “From the Un- 
conscious to the Conscious,” goes very 
deeply and fully into this and other mat- 
ters in a most masterly way. Sufficient 
for the purpose of this article is it for us 
to take notice of the fact that modern 
science is proving what occultists have 
believed and held for centuries, VIZ., 
that manifestation on this plane is the 
effect of the thought and creative 1magi- 
nation of Deity. 

It proves that development and un- 
foldment are not so much due to en- 
vironment and selection, as they are due 
to a dynamism, independent of the 
organic matter, and directing and con- 
trolling it. It proves that there is a 
conscious force, an intelligence, a Divine 
purpose immanent in everything. Dr. 
Geley says, ‘There is no escape from 
the dilemma. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Discipline in Business 
By E. ST. ELMO LEWIS 


ISCIPLINE is the law of con- 

centration applied to the energies 

of mind and body. self-dis- 
ciplined man is the. man who knows 
how to do a thing right and insists 
always that all his faculties shall be 
concentrated upon doing that thing in 
that way. Business discipline is the 
organization sense endeavoring to keep 
all the employes true to the policy, 
and profitable practices, and the vision 
of the house. Business discipline and 
self-discipline must work together. 

A philosopher said: “Under any 
given condition, that thing is right for 
the individual to do, which would be 
right if everybody did it.” Think 
that over, and put it as a test to the 
thing you wish to do—suppose everybody 
did that thing? 

Freedom cannot exist unless there 
goes with it a thorough appreciation 
of responsibility. Among people 
there must be this restraint of discipline. 

Discipline is the heart and soul of 
efficiency. If a man would be free in 
his work to do the best thing that he 
can do, he must have the sense of 
responsibility. He must be responsible 
for the policy of his business, for the 
future that it is developing, to his fellow 
employes. 

He must have the sense of cooperation, 
for no man can play the game alone. 
He must work not only for himself, 
but for all. If he doesn’t work for all, 
he doesn’t work for himself. 


ISCIPLINE is two-sided; it insures 

that things well done shall be 
praised; that the failures shall be checked 
and guided aright without the harsh- 
ness which calls attention to the 
wrong only, but with the sympathy 
which makes the right way attractive. 
It is always positive, not negative; 
constructive, not destructive; and it 
knows that only the truth about the 
thing pays because it is the only thing 
that can survive. 


As Miss Ida Tarbell said: “Discipline 
is nothing in the world but traming 
yourself to do, in the best possible way, 
the thing you have to do, to learn 
what that thing is and then to hold 
yourself to that. Until you have learned 
that, you are not fit for liberty.” 

In an organization, discipline arises 
from the fact that every man uncon- 
sciously feels that there is an eye on him, 
not an unfriendly, unkindly eye, but 
just an attentive look in his direction. 
It may contain a smile; it may contain 


-a reproof for some; it may glare at 


others, but it must be an eye, an all- 
seeing eye that is felt in all parts. 


To very essence of efficiency is 
L the discipline of facts. If we do 
not recognize a fact to be the biggest 
thing in the world, if we do not recognize 
that a fact has more power than a man, 
we miss the whole lesson of life, and 
become futile kickers against the pricks 
of circumstances, because law is bigger 
than any man who lives. It is because 
the big captains of industry have recog- 
nized that facts and laws, which they 
spend millions of money to find, are 
bigger than themselves, and because 
they work in harmony with these facts, 
that they are as big as they are. 

The things that the captain of in- 
dustry work with are statistics; he runs 
his business as a railroad runs its trains, 
on a time-table of facts; and efficient 
railroad is the perfection of discipline. 

Time, money, material, and men 
are business. It is necessary, therefore, 
for a man to discipline himself to realize 
that even if he doesn’t like the gospel 
of efficiency it is bigger than he is 
Every book I read, every speech I hear, 
every picture I see, every thought I 
think—all my experiences must react 
in favor of the greatest master interest 
of my life if I am properly disciplined 
in all my forces. 


Don’t overlook the ads. 


` and warm them. 
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ART— (Continued from page 8.) 
ture? To glorify them through visual- 
izing the beauty which lies basking in 
sunlight and shadow all about us— 
to which we become so accustomed 
that our eyes we have closed? 


OME then! Let’s go out into the 

fields and see what is there. Look 
up at that mighty oak in all its strength 
and grandeur and then realize that it 
once existed in the form of a tiny 
acorn, which happened to fall on good 
ground. 

Seeing—we continue through the 
woods and we find other acorns have 
taken root; here are some tiny ones 
just starting to grow, what will happen 
to them before they grow up? Ah, here 
is one, a little larger, developing on 
only one side, too close to its neighbors; 
here is another with a wormy pest 
tearing at its heart, and here is yet 
another bent over by the fallen limb 
of a neighboring giant. Over yonder 
is a black gnarly old fellow with most 
of its limbs shorn off by lightning, wind 
and storm, yet one green branch at the 
top—and over beyond that is the 
prostrate trunk of a fallen monarch 
returned to clay from whence it came. 

All the trees seem to be trying to 
see which cne can lift its head up higher 
into the Infinite than the others. After 
all are they not quite like people— 
exccpt that they stay put—they can- 
not walk around—“‘they toil not, neither 
do they spin.” But there is that one 
grand, beautiful oak standing there 
in all its strength and year after year 
it continues to drop acorns to the 
ground—some the squirrels carry away, 
some rot away, but some fall on good 
ground, take root and grow and in 
time we get the forest and individual 
sacrifices itself for the many. 

Its spirit was the creative spirit 
—its life and growth, all that men 
might have life more abundantly— 
for from the timber of the oak and 
other trees we humans build our homes 
Ra'lroad ties and 
telegraph poles of wood help to make 

fe more abundant. 

Take the clay itself from which the 
oak sprang. We are of the same stuff 


—that is all that is left of us when the 
creative spirit takes its flight and the 
undertaker says ‘“‘dust to dust”—but 
the spirit lives on. 


RIMEVAL man took this clay 
and formed of it a drinking cup 

or a pot from sheer necessity of use- 
fulness—but in forming it with his 
own hands, he unconsciously made it 
beautiful. As time came in apace 
mankind demanded more of these ar- 
ticles of clay until man invented the 
means by which these articles could 
be turned out, manufactured, in quan- 
tity but in the process what became 
of the design? It lost its beauty—but 
life became perhaps a little more abund- 
ant. Today we may buy a flower pot 
of clay for a few cents, a cup or bowl 
for a dollar or two, but that beautiful 
vase with its exquisite glaze—made 
by an ancitent Chinese who succeeded 
only when he jumped’ into his kiln and 
was burned up—is priceless. Today 
we buy the service of millions of men 
of clay for a few cents an hour, others 
for a few dollars an hour, and here and 
there are a rare few whose worth we 
cannot measure in money. All clay 
—but the difference is the one tangible 
thing which has come down to us through 
the ages—Ari. Were this not so, why 
should we journey to Athens to study 
a Grecian column? To Florence to see 
a painting? And why should we all be 
so interested in the restoration of a 
masterpiece built by many men—like 
Rheims Cathedral? Yes, Art has ever 
been the handmaid to all belief and 
religion, the handmaid to and the 
expression of that Creative Spirit, God. 
We humans come from seeds so tiny 
that the human eye may see them only 
through a microscope. These seeds 
started to grow let us hope through 
pure true God-sent love. Many such 
seeds started to grow through some 
vile passion, conceived in crime, disease, 
often in hate, fear and deceit. We 
come not into this world of light and 
air through any desire of our own, 
neither do we leave it by our own will. 
But from the moment the tiny life 
announces with a cry its entrance into 

| (Continued on page 36.) 
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Fitting the Man to the Job 


Modern Business Efficiency Demands Education of Employes 
By J. M. FITZGERALD, M. D. 


Vocational Counsellor, Chicago, Ill. 


those of comparatively only a 
few years ago, are wide apart. 
Employers are coming more and 
more to realize their duties and res- 
ponsibilities to their employes. And 
employes in the mass are also realizing 
their responsibilities for giving in return 
for their salaries an honest day’s work. 
During the past twenty years my 
work as a vocational counsellor in 
Chicago has given me ample oppor- 
tunity for studying the problems in- 
volving Capital and Labor, or as 
I prefer to call it, the problem of em- 
ployer and employee. 
I believe that the basis for mutual 
cooperation of these two parties depends 
upon a mutual understanding of their 


Mi ‘those o business methods and 


respective positions and needs. THE 
BuSINESS PHILOSOPHER represents, so 
to speak, the -very heart of this 


relation, namely, the analysis of the 
job or work and the analysis of the 
fitness of the man for the job. 


HE old method of apprenticeship, 

letter of recommendation -or a 
union card, are insufficient or inadequate 
for the real needs of modern business, 
for modern business of a_ successful 
character must rest upon production 
and distribution. 

The over head is excessive and bears 
too heavy a strain upon most businesses 
wherein the quality and quantity of 
work that a man turns out cannot be 
analyzed and very accurately gauged. 

In the past the hire, try, and fire 
methods were the accepted thing. The 
newer method must be selection, pre- 
paration, and adaptation. 

Each business firm must have a 


department of personnel, that is, some- 
thing more than a red tape department. 
It must have a clear understanding 


of the vocational requirements for each 


department of work, in fact, each class 
of work, and the head of each depart- 
ment must also possess the ability to 
select men, who by nature and training, 
are properly constituted to fill each 
position satisfactorily. 


S I see it each business must have 

a department of education in 
which special instruction and special 
talents are properly correlated. Courses 
in technical training for those requiring 
such knowledge or further education 
should be instituted, and especially 
courses in efficiency, in salesmanship, 
and in advertising should be developed. 

I believe the Bustness PHILOSOPHER 
is doing a wonderful work in educating 
business men to see how essential it is 
for them to get their employes to 
co-operate with them in the developing 
of their understanding of modern busi- 
ness methods. 

There is no substitute for knowledge. 
Good will and willingness are, of course, 
fundamentals; energy is primary; am- 
bition is the higher main spring of 
progress; but knowledge is mental life. 

When the employe has a feeling that 
his employer is trying to assist him to 
win a higher place in his business than 
would otherwise be possible by the 
old, cold, and indifferent methods of 
making good somehow; it is your con- 
cern as to your mental development 
and fitness for your job, then the 
relations of both employer and employe 
are on a higher plane of progress and 
efficiency. 


True books have been written in all ages by their greatest men; by great cadere. great statesmen, and 


gear thinkers. These are all at your choice; and life is short. 


Will you jostle with the common crowd, 


r entree here, and audience there, when all the while this eternal court is open to you, with its society as 


the world, multitudinous as its days, the ch 


osen and the mighty, of every place and 


time ?—Ruskin. 
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(Continued from page 34) 
this world, great care if exercised in 
feeding it with the proper food, in 
protecting its tiny body with warm 
clothes, that the child may grow up 
to become a fine healthy strong figure 
like the oak. For the house which is 
to contain the mind and soul must be 
as a thoroughly modern house, sanitary 
and with all modern equipments. As 
the mind begins to develop we send 
the child to school that it may acquire 
knowledge with which to sustain that 
physical body. But directing the 
attitude of the mind and consequently 
the actions of the body, (for “As a 
man thinketh in his heart so is he”) 
is a great unseen, unheard, force known 
as Spirit, or Soul. . 


E FEED our bodies with food, 

we feed our minds with facts, 
but the spirit in man is fed upon those 
things which in their production depend 
altogether and absolutely upon Spirit, 
and what depends upon Spirit more 
than Art? Accordingly as there is 
good and bad spirit there is good and 
bad Art. Good spirit is fed upon those 
things which God created; and bad 
spirit is fed upon those things which 
man devised when he failed to go to 
Nature as God created it for his source 
of inspiration. 

When the body becomes sick we go 
to the hospital, when the mind is sick 
we seek knowledge, but when the spirit 
in man is sick it may be fed and restored 
to health by going to Nature if we can 
—but in our crowded cities we may 
feed our souls by going to the Art Gallery 
to be inspired by what inspired us poor 
Imitators of Nature. Yes, real beauty 
as may be found in painting, sculpture, 
music, poetry and the drama is as 
stimulating to our souls as are soup 
kitchens, play grounds, asiums 
and hospitals to our bodies. If we artists 
complain of lack of appreciation it is 
because we have not gone to Nature 
for our source of inspiration; if we would 
enjoy the appreciation of mankind then 
we must seek the God in man. We 
must go to the masses of simple, honest, 
elemental working people for our in- 
spiration as did Millet, Munier and 
Rodin. 


This is the kind of Art the people 
will understand through its subject 
matter first, by seeing it again and 
again they will become more interested 
in how it is painted, played, or sung. 
And yet this art for the people is the 
kind that is rejected by our juries of 
contemporary artists who sit to judge 
at our National Exhibitions. 

Just as in the past they rejected the 
paintings of Millet saying, “Who is 
this anarchist who comes to tell us of 
the poverty of the poor?” Yet, today, 
we hail Millet as a master of his time. 
Just as they rejected the sculpture of 
Rodin at the International Exhibition 
in Paris in 1900. But Rodin’s friends 
assembled his works of Art in a build- 
ing just outside the grounds and the 
poopie came and saw and acclaimed 

im. 


ATER Rodin presented all of his 
works together with his own mar- 
ble studio-museum in which they stood, 
as a gift to his government. But the 
French government pigeon-holed the 
gift—forgot all about it—until there 
came a time when in the din of battle, 
the German line approached this Rodin 
Musee, and then in the midst of war, 
the French government paused long 
enough to accept this gift to the nation 
—and defend it, for well they knew that 
the Germans would carry it off to 
Berlin if they could. l 
Thus they rejected the greatest vı- 
sionary of all time, the Carpenter of 
Nazareth—and thus they rejected our 
own Lincoln. = 
Anyone who ever championed the 
people was rejected while he liv 
—but honored by the people after he 
passed from this world. An official 
in one of our handsome “capital’- 
supported and directed Art Museums 
told me the other day that it was the 
policy of the Museum not to buy 
American contemporary . _ That 
a picture must stand the test of time 
before it became worthy of the name 
of masterpiece or relic, I admit, but 
when I reminded him that Whistlers 
portrait of his mother was worth just 
as much when Whistler finished it as 
(Continued on page 38) 
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What Is Success? 


By W. T. KNIGHT, Jr. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken al the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life, 
Is bound in shallows and in misery. 
—Shakespeare. 


N the promulgation of the preceding, 
Ji akespeare has inflicted an in- 
calculable amount of injury upon 
the human race. It is indeed safe to 
say that this passage has produced more 
vagrants than any other equal number 
of words in any language. 

It has discouraged men and women, 
who, because of an early misfortune 
in their lives which caused them to 
miss the flood tide of their affairs, be- 
lieve firmly that they are henceforth 
“bound in shallows and in misery” 
until the grave. 


If we look for success, first of all we 


must forget Shakespeare’s aphorism; 
for it is false. The tides of the ocean 
ebb and flow, doing both every twenty- 
four ‘-hours—so it is with the lives of 
men. If the first flood is missed, the 
next is equally as avilable. 

Do not say, “I can’t go on.” Admit- 
ting defeat is nine-tenths of defeat it- 
self. The loss of self-confidence is the 
greatest misfortune that can befall 
anyone. “Trust thyself; every heart 
vibrates to that iron string.” 


O fail in one endeavor does not 
i mean you have made a failure of 
life. Many men would have been 
great but for the misdirection of their 
energies, and many young men be- 
come great because they do not realize 
any limits to their opportunities. Look 
ahead always, never letting one failure 
be the signal of defeat. 
Much energy is wasted in trying to 
rearrange the past. 


Yesterday is dead; 
Forget it 
Tomorrow does not ezisl; 
- Don’t worry. 
Today is here; 
Use it. 


Setting out with an end in view, and 
working diligently six days out of every 
week will cause the world to step 
aside and reach out a hand of prefer- 
ment over the heads of bigger and 
brainier men. “If you can write a 
better book, sing a better song, or 
build a better mouse-trap than your 
neighbor, though you build your house 
in the forest, the world will make a 
beaten path to your door.” ‘ 

Dream at times but bear in mind that 
although ideals are excellent, action is 
indispensable to success. Work, and 
remember that time and perseverance 
have never yet met defeat. 


ners is always an attribute 
to the truly great. Do not think 
success can not be found in a humble 
vocation, but go after your goal with 
this in mind and heart: “I am a man, 
made in the image and sight of the 
beneficent Creator, with a life given to 
me to make as nearly perfect as this 
material world will permit.” Urged on 
and dominated by such influences as 
these, success is inevitable. 

To make a success in life does not 
mean the accumulation of a vast for- 
tune, nor does it necessarily imply a 
place in the Hall of Fame. In fact, 
it is usually just the reverse. The most 
successful man that ever lived on this 
earth, though imbued with the spirit 
of the Divinity, was the poorest and 
humblest, for “He had not where_to 
lay His head.” 

Finally, the man who lives a normal 
life and performs his whole duty to his 
fellow-man has not only placed himself 
in harmony with his earthly environ- 
ments, but with the Infinite Mind, 
of which his own is an emanation.’ When 
that harmony has been achieved, man 
has discovered his place in Nature, 
and the Perennial Fountain of Success. 


The world generally deals good- 
naturedly with good natured people. 
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(Continued from page 36) 
it is now and that it is the shame of 
America that it hangs in the Luxem- 
bourg of Paris—he had no more to 
say. Nothing will inspire people of our 
day like art of our day, for it is of them, 
by them, for them. I must admit, how- 
ever, that for the most part American 
Art of our time has been very mediocre. 


UT what kind of Art comes before 
the eyes of the vast multitudes 
of people? What Art constitutes our 
environment? The bill boards and cheap 
magazines, our music has been nearly 
all Jazz—our plays mostly bedroom 
plays, our movies all sex and our liter- 
ature as well—al} made to order for 
the public; not what the public actually 
wants, but what producers of drama, 
literature, music, pictures, think it wants. 
Theatres are not built for the pro- 
duction of Art any more than any 
factory or mill is built for service. 
They are all built for money profit 
first—production and service may follow. 
Negative thinking this. As illustra- 
tions, note how Germany tried to com- 
bat Bolshevism by plastering the coun- 
try with posters representing huge 
' ape-like figures, furry clad, bulging- 
eyed monsters with dripping daggers. 
But these only inspired fear in the 
hearts of the people, and gave courage 
to the destroyers, and pray, why should 
people fear? 

The German sculptor who created 
the Lusitania medal has also produced 
another medal showing the prostrate 
figure of Germany, with “Uncle Sam” 
tying its feet, while “John Bull’ goes 
through its pockets; and on the reverse 
side of this medal are many uplifted 
hands under the caption, “A nation of 
70 millions suffers but shall not die.” 
No matter how true this may be, this 
medal will go into the pockets of every 
German citizen to be handed down 
to his children and to his children’s 
children, perpetuating self-pity and 
hatred for years and years to come 
—Negative thinking. 


N OUR own America, we are doing 
L the same negative thinking. What 
did men say about those Liberty Loan 


posters of girls in suggestive attire wav- 
ing flags? I’ve heard them say it on the 
streets and in the mills, and these 


Statements were verified by Walter 


Hampten, the actor, who after playing 
a living Hamlet before a packed house 
on a Saturday morning, stepped before 
the curtain and told the audience why 
he could not play Hamlet in the eve- 
ning when it was customary for people 
to go to the theatre. It was because 
the theatres put on only such plays 
which will return to them the greatest 
amount of money. “One hour from this 
time,” said Hampten, “this curtain 
rises on ‘Flo-Flo’ advertised as ‘lingerie 
and laughter.’ It does not advertise 
‘lingerie and laughter’—it advertises 
the lowest in woman and appeals to 
the lowest in man.” 

Oh, we pioneers in the cause of a 
better humanity are having a hard fight 
of it, but it’s glorious to battle for the 
right in the faith that victory is just 
ahead. And I could name dozens of 
advertisers of overalls, gloves, clothes, 
banks, and even a great church move- 
ment who came to me asking me to 
paint a picture for their cause—and 
every last one of them was thinking 
so negatively that I refused to let 
my work go in the face of great money 
remuneration. But one skirmish was 
fought and won and that in a million 
dollar community fund campaign for 
a Greater Middletown, not a bigger 
town—but a greater—and the million 
was raised in a short time by working 
men in overalls and their wives and 
families in a town of less than 30 thou- 
sand people. And this million dollar 
fund is going to erect a new hospital, 
anew Y. M. C. A., a new Y. W. C. A., 
and a Community building. In_ this 
steel town these institutions will be 
indeed ‘“‘Soaking pits” of recreation 
and knowledge. The fund also pro- 
vided to raise school teachers’ pay 
until such time as taxes could be ar- 
ranged to take care of that. It also will 
provide parks and playgrounds. All 


_ this for the building of men and women, 


for the building of the Community. 


Character is formed by environment. 
we are told—but bad environment is the 
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result of negative thinking, and we are 
led in thought, and public opinion is 
formed first through our eyes, seventy 
per cent, statisticians tell us, and next 
through our ears. 

The character of a home, of a com- 
munity, of a nation, or the character 
of any organization, domestic, civic, 
national, economic, social, religious or 
industrial, depends altogether upon the 
character of the people in that organ- 
ization and for the past generation, 
we might call it “degeneration.” We 
have grown individually, civicly, na- 
tionally, industrially and “‘artisticlessly,”’ 
materially only. We have become so 
materially minded that we have lost 
all sight of those ideals which our fore- 
fathers established on these shores 
300 years ago at Provincetown and 
Plymouth; for which we fought the 
War of the Revolution; for the preserva- 
tion of which we fought a civil war; 
for the very life of which the world of 
nations went to arms—that we might 
have life more abundantly in peace. 
In ancient days men assembled from all 
known parts of the world to build 
a tower up to Heaven and because they 
built materially only, they were thrown 
into confusion and misunderstanding, 
each man speaking a different language. 

If we would see how God builds— 
stand for a moment before the bronze 
memorial tablets in your community 
and note the names of boys and men of 
foreign origin who united under one 
flag—our own Star-Spangled Banner— 
their tongues uniting in the symphonic 
hymn of one language, to drive forever 
from the face of this earth that monster 

“Greed.” 

In our own day we have grown so 
materially minded that the whole world 
of nations went to battle to crush that 
thief—“‘Greed.” And now that the 
clash of arms has ceased, we find the 

ople of each nation and community 
fighting among themselves—Why? All 
because of the oppression, exploitation, 
and abuse of that Creative Spirit which 
God breathed into Man of Clay. 


F MAN cannot express himself in 
his work where it is natural for him 
to find expression, he is going to find 
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some other outlet for that Creative 
Spirit. If his homt is no more than 
just a place to eat and sleep, he cannot 
express himself there. Yes, he can vote 
—the way the ward heeler tells him to; 
but if he has an idea and raises his 
voice to express it, he is only an over- 
alled grimy faced, hard-handed, working 
man and nobody will listen to him, 
except his own fellows in like clothes 
but we are listening to him now. 


The only way he can get recognition 
is to join a union, for in union there 
is strength, but here again he loses out 
in the long run because he and his 
brothers who are square are held in line 
by fear and force and negative leader- 
ship in the hands of a few who would 
destroy the very roof over his head and 
the mill or mine where he earns his 
livelihood. The only way left open to 
him through which he may express 
himself is through his own physical body. 
Time was when he could go out and 
get gloriously drunk—but we have 
forcibly taken that opportunity away 
from him, for the reaction only leaves 
him worse than he was before. Or he 
may find some sympathetic immoral 
woman who will listen to him for the 
money she may get from him for the 
loan of her poor body—and gradually 
man undermines his first asset—his 
body. But Nature is a great cure. 
There is but one natural drink—water, 
and there should be but one natural 
woman for each natural man. There 
is the use and the abuse of Nature, the 
use and the abuse of the Creative 
Spirit. 

We have all been going directly 
after the end in view, be it money and 
fame, or freedom and justice—but we 
do not obtain anything that way. If 
we concentrate upon principles first, 
live for them, work for them, the par- 
ticular things we are after will come of 
their own accord. Assuredly as the 
farmer puts seeds in the ground, culti- 
vates them, knowing that in the fall 
he will reap perhaps 30, 60 or 100 fold, 
so surely if good thoughts enter our 
brains and good motifs enter our hearts 
and souls and if we cultivate them, 
so shall we reap the abundance of life. 
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We all cry out “J want what J want 
when J want it” little realizing that if 
we thought more of what our neighbors 
wanted, we would receive our wants 
sooner. 


HAT little community, of days gone 
L by, when all lived together as 
neighbors in the fellowship of man. 
There was the little mill that Lowell 
writes about in his poem “The Beaver.” 
There was the little mill on the river 
bank, spouting smoke, ascending into 
the infi ite—a sign of co-operation 
between men working together as men. 
One was an employer and all the rest, 
employees, but they knew each other; 
they called each other by their first 
names; they sang together in the 
village church, if there were any mis- 
understandings, a man could go to 
bis employer, owner-manager, and talk 
ings over in a friendly way. The 
owner lived either across the street 
from his mill or on the hill top, but all 
around him were his men who lived 
with him in community fellowship. 
As a boy, I worked in such a mill 
where the men blew the whistle on the 
factory when the “old man’s” grand- 
son was born. They had contact with 
each other. And then as our own 
natural growth developed and as mil- 
lions of oppressed souls from other parts 
of the world came to share in this 
spirit of freedom, liberty and justice, 
and as the world in general began 
calling for American made goods, it 
became necessary to put production 
on a quantity basis. Necessity is the 
mother of invention and new inventions 
developed rapidly. Natural resources 
were developed; everything which man 
developed with this Creative Spirit 
existed once as an idea or principle. 


Concentrating upon these principles, 
they found expression in design or 
plan or working drawing before the 
article could be made. To meet the 
Production demanded, it became neces- 
sary to develop natural resources on 
& greater scale, to build more and 
larger factories, equip them with new 
and more modern machinery and to 
do_ this, it was necessary to borrow 


money from those who had saved of 
their earnings. 


HE little mill on the stream now 
doubled in size and became one 
of many in a chain of mills all owned 
by thousands of owners called stock- 
holders. The owner-manager of the 
mill was replaced by a reproduction 
manager whose duty it was to see that 
investing capitalists received dividends 
on their money, and justly so. In fact 
he held his job so long as these dividends 
were forthcoming and he produced 
these dividends by forcing the Creative 
Spirit in the workingmen and women 
in the mill. 

It seems to be human nature to invest 
our money in such enterprises as will 
return to us the most amount of money; 
so to make the investment of capital 
attractive, management strove ever to 
pay higher dividends and in doing s0, 
this Creative Spirit in the workers was 
so driven and oppressed and exploited 
that men rebelled. They struck, and 
can we blame them? 


But the worst thing that happened 
was that it became impossible for the 
workers to go to thousands of stock- 
holder-owners with their troubles. That 
contact—that community spirit was 
gone. Employers and employees could 
no longer face each other as men of 
the same flesh and blood, of the same 
love of home and country, of justice 
and honor. Class spirit arose and 
clashed and so it will ever be, so long as 
men break faith with their Creator. 
Possessed of this spirit of freedom for 
the first time we abuse it. Liberty 1s 
just insofar as it does not interfere 
with the liberty of others; it succeeds 
when liberty of expression in each in- 
dividual is correlated to the end of 
mutual benefit. 


The whole spirit has been greed. Each 
one of us going in for what I am going 
to get out of it. And to get it, we crush 
others in the mad race for money and 
things which money will buy. 

But what has happened? 

Scientific agriculture has surpassed 
the plantation, and no more do we 
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hear the plantation melody which 
made work easier—yet more people 
are fed with abundance of food. The 
paintings of Millet, his “Sower” and 
“The Gleaners” do not represent mod- 
ern methods of planting and reaping, 
and a gasoline driven tractor has taken 
the place of the “Man with the hoe.” 

Siegfried’s song to the Forging of the 
Sword, and the fire-music of Walküre 
are drowned in the din of our steel mills 
and automobile factories. 

The spinning songs of our grand- 
mothers are surpassed by the humming 
orchestration of millions of spindles in 
our vast cotton and woolen mills. 


Stokers in a liner’s hold do not re- 
spond to the barcarole of the Italian gon- 
dolier, nor do the chanty songs of sail- 
ing days lift the anchors of our merchant 
marine. 

We spend countless millions on engi- 
neering and the upkeep of mechanical 
equipment failing to realize that it is as 
mere junk if the men who operate it 
break down or refuse to work. The 
worker who once made one whole 
complete article took a lot of pride in his 
work. He was an artisan. The tech- 
nique of industry has forced this man 
to turn out only so many like parts 
of the whole article now, has driven 
him to the point where the more parts 
he produces the more pay he gets— 
has made him a part of the machine 
which he operates. As capital went 
after money first, so has the worker 
followed suit. When materialism rises 
to such heights that the nations of this 
world must go to arms and it crashes 
—then these spiritual forces reveal 
themselves and start working their in- 
fluence to stabilize matters. 


HE ideal man or woman should be 
developed equally; physically first, 
mentally second, and meantime spiritu- 
ally. So we see ‘these different spiritual 
forces coming to the fore. 

Churches try to unite, and fail, be- 
cause they go after money first; paint- 
ers, actors, musicians, poets, architects 
fail as artists when they go after money 
first. Industry fails, communities fail 
when their desire is for physical growth 


only—and some think they can solve 
the problems by pushing a ouija board 
to communicate with the dead. 


When will people awake to the fact 
that the living God is within each one of 
us and then strive to develop that vital 
spark which the Creator breathed into 
His Man of Clay? It’s there—hidden 
deep in most of us—but it’s there. 


May we not breathe upon it, kindle 
it into a glowing ember, fan it into a 
flame, into a living consuming fire, belch- 
ing smoke, which spells production? 
How do we know it is there? Listen. A 
gang of men stood around behind me as 
I painted in the open-hearth steel mill 
—watching the likeness of their job 

grow in paint upon the canvas—why 
Shouldn’t they be interested? It’s their 
job. Even as you and I pause to watch 
a structural steel worker—full of this 
Creative Spirit—mount a girder and 
ride fearlessly to the top of a sky- 
scraper. Over at the end of the gang 
stood Dave—a Croatian, foreman of 
the gas producer, his rather heavy 
sullen sweaty face besmirched in coal 


ou know who is de smartest 
man in de world?” he remarked. Silence! 
I kept on painting. “Dat artist over 
der,” he continued. I looked up, sur- 
prised, wondering what Dave was going 
to “Spring” on me—but I kept on paint- 
ing lest he should not “spring” it— 
but I kept both ears open. “Dat feller 
is painting God mit oudt seeing Him!”’ 
he exclaimed. I could paint no longer. 
“Dave,” I asked, “where did you get 
that?” “Oh,” says Dave, “I know 
dat in de old country long before I 
come over here,” and continuing, “‘yust 
look tru dat mill—man made all dat; 
but D can’t make a man—God makes 
man 99 


H, MY heart fills up, and my eyes 
too, when I think of what is inside 

of Dave and if it is in him it is in every 
hard-handed sweaty-faced working man. 
How may we develop that Divine Spark 
—and put it to use for all mankind? 
But this I am sure of, that that spark 
is more Divine in the humble immi- 
grant who comes to build our American 
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communities than it is in most moneyed 
employers of labor, who forget that 
once upon a time they too were wage 
earners. 

Remember that you yourself or your 
father or grandfather—once wore over- 
alls—how did yôu like your boss? 
Did he hold you down, trying to main- 


tain his place of authority over you by . 


suppressing your desires—and when 
you became a foreman—did you keep 
your former buddies just where you 
were before? 

Do you not see the significance in 
the cross that crucified that Carpenter 
of long ago? 

The first stick of that cross is a ver- 
tical stick—like a letter “I” which 
stands for Individual—you. The mo- 
ment you cross out that “I’’ you get 
a plus sign “+” meaning ‘‘added to.” 
The more often you can make that 
plus sign, crossing out yourself as an 
individual the more will your indi- 
viduality automatically rise into the 
superb likeness which the Creator 
intended you to be. The more you will 
. help men to build themselves—the 
more they will automatically build 
you. It’s just a plain good business 
proposition, isn’t it? And if all the 
employers of men in your community 
could but make the plus sign—what 
a community you would have. 


H, YOU “Napoleons” of industry! 
Will you not open your factory 
gates to us artists, that we ‘‘vision- 
aries’”’ may go into your mills as workers 
ourselves, but at our own profession, 
to visualize for your men and women 
the glory and dignity of work: that 
we painters may adverlise, sell, as it 
were, thé good that is in your men to 
themselves first, to their fellows, and 
to you also. Recall that Napoleon, 
after his victorious campaign in Italy, 
demanded twenty masterpieces of paint- 
ing from the Duke of ae which 
were sent to the Louvre in Paris— 
e Duke offered the equivalent of 
$200,000 to retain one of the most 
celebrated canvases, but Napoleon in- 
Sisted on the painting, saying to his 
men, “The sum of money which he 
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offers will soon be spent, but the posses- 
sion of such a masterpiece at Paris 
will adorn that capital for ages and 
give birth to similar exertions of genius.” 
But forget not that this same Napoleon, 
alone an exile in St. Helena, was con- 
vinced that organization could not 
be achieved by force. 

As it is now—our libraries, our hos- 
pitals, our Art Museums, our news- 
papers, theaters, magazines, factories, 
churches and communities are sup- 
ported and directed by capital—handed 
down from thrones of gold as a patroniz- 
ing sop to the people, but people do not 
want patronage or charity—these ele- 
ments take away from self respect 
the most irresistible demand of human 
nature. 


EST there be some who might 

think that I condemn capital, 
I would say it is the abuse of capital 
—the closed mind that directs it that 
I condemn. For we may observe another, 
lesson from that oak tree, which in 
its growth added to its girth each year 
another ring of wood fibre—becoming 
a capitalist, as it were—but unsel- 
fishly so, in that -its function was to 
drop annually more acorns to the 
ground, and as these grew and formed 
the forest the old oak died, crashed 
back to earth and “the place thereof 
knew it no more,” but its soul lived 
on in the young oaks of the forest. _ 

Community, civic, and federal charity 
campaigns are the solution of the 
situation. Recall the words of that 
magnificent figure in the history of our 
glorious country, Abraham Lincoln: 
“To secure to each laborer the whole 
product of his labor, or as nearly as 
possible, is a worthy object of any 
good government.” Back this up with 
“That the government of the people. 
by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” __ 

The one great principle which came 
out of this war was service—We sent 
our sons, our brothers and husbands 
across the water to crush that monster 
—“Greed.” We sent our daughters 
and sisters to.care for these men— 
our wives and mothers served_at home 


. 
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by knitting and conserving food, fuel and 
clothing. Still others could serve best 
at home in the fields or in the factories 
and mills to back up those fighting men. 

If it took all this service to win a 
war, does it not follow that even greater 
service must develop to maintain a 
lasting peace? 

Not a community in this land of 
promise but is far behind in its building 
program, rents are the evidence. Mil- 
lions of immigrants—oppressed, and 
with the tradition of ages of oppression 
behind them, are about to knock at 
our gates, seeking a new life under 
that emblem of 48 stars and thirteen 
stripes of the red and white corpuscles 
of Freedom. These are they who come 
to build America anew, but so long as 
we permit indigestible masses of Hun- 
garians in one crowded community 
and other congested masses of Italians, 
Poles, Swedes, Croats and Irish to 
. keep banded together their several 
over-crowded communities we shall al- 
ways have this misunderstanding and 
strife and no community spirit. “A 
house divided against itself cannot 
stand,” said the Carpenter, as also 
said Lincoln. 


HE Community, whether a hamlet 
of a few hundred souls basking in 
the sunlight of high noon on some 
country hillside, or the town of several 
thousand, or the metropolis of hundreds 
of thousands or millions of compact 
human beings smothering in the shadow 
of the blackened smoke of industry— 
the growth of each and all dates back 
to the time of the first factory chimney 
in that community. | 
As industry grew so developed the 
community—the growth and develop- 
ment of both have been altogether 
material—physical. The absence of 
industrial relations is reflected in com- 
munity relations; in both we find the 
separation of employer and employee, 
of poor and rich growing ever wider 
until we have unconsciously built up 
class distinction—the very antithesis 
of the ideals planted by the first com- 
munity established on the shores of 
Cape Cod three hundred years ago. 


Class antagonism is also partly the 
result of the improper or nonassimila- 
tion of the millions of immigrants, 
speaking different languages, who have 
in more recent times searched with 
eager eyes through the fog of New 
York Harbor for that Statue of Liberty 
—gift of France to America. 

In order to be understood, to con- 
tinue the customs of their national 
traditions—we find indigestible masses 
of these foreigners in several parts of 
our nation and even our great cities 
are again subdivided into masses of 
Italians, Greeks, Poles, Hungarians, 
Germans and: Japanese. Under the 
roof of a single factory we find a group 
of one kind excluding all others from 
the particular operation in which they 
are engaged with the result that ignor- 
ance, intolerance and misunderstand- 
ing prevails—and we find this Creative 
Spirit struggling—fighting to exist. Art 
ceases to be deprived of the joy of 
ile well done, and becomes soulless 

r. 


E TALK of a League of Nations; 

these United States of America 
are in theory such a league of beings 
from the nations of the earth—but 
such an ideal of internationalism can 
never become a fact until these several 
elements of humanity shall work to- 
gether in unity beneath each factory 
roof—then we shall also have the 
community and the nation. We find 
several hundred Poles in an Indiana 
city enjoying themselves in their under- 
standing of community spirit and we 
unjustly expel them from the land 
mistaking them for communists where 
as they were led mostly by a few destruc- 
tive radicals who did not really repre- 
sent them, any more than the Bol- 
sheviki represent the hundred million 
neighbors of Russia. 

The foreign nations send their more 
intelligent people here to be 
educated in Americ°n Univers ties and 
in American methods of business ad- 
ministration but who ever heard of a 
Chinese student remaining in America? 
No—he goes back to China to instill 
American ideas into his own people. 


Eminent Critics Give Strong Endorsement to 
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Even the head of the transportation 
system of England was educated on 
the “B & O.” Thus are American ideas, 
ideals and the abuse of ideals, infused 
into the new blood which comes to 
build our communities—to build Amer- 
ica—even before that blood reaches our 
shores. 

The Solution: the Community House! 

Even as the blood united and flowed 
on the battle fields of France, so must 
it become fused to maintain a lasting 
peace. In our greater cities we find 
community houses, in Cleveland there 
are ten or twelve, in which we find 
classes of foreign tongued immigrants 
eagerly learning our language and our 
ways. We find this Creative Spirit 
being developed in children as indivi- 
duals up to nine years of age. Between 
the ages of nine and twelve we find 
these little individuals beginning to 
correlate this Creative Spirit with each 
other. Between the ages of twe ve 
and sixteen, we find this correlation 
developing in co-operation between sev- 
eral groups of children with the result 
that as these children develop into 
young men and women and take their 
places in life’s work—we find them 
working together peacefully as co- 
operative units building a better com- 
munity—a better America—a_ better 
world to live in. 


VERY village, town and city in 
the land should have such a com- 
munity house, one in every district of 
the great city—not the gift of any 
one man or class of men—but built 
by the unity of all for the good of the 
Community. As the ideal government 
is one “of the people, by the people 
and for the people” so should the 
government of the schoolroom, the fac- 
tory and the community receive its 
start in self-government in the com- 
munity house—led by a trained leader. 
Before each community house I 
should like to see a bronze statue of 
an American “dough boy” or a red 
cross nurse—the art of our best sculptors 
—an appropriate memorial to the Amer- 
ican youth of that community, who 
gave their lives for the sake of a living 


God. Inscribed on the tablet beneath, 
I should like to see expressed those 
ennobling thoughts of Rodin at the 
beginning of this article, or that im- 
mortal expression of Abraham Lincoln, 
“That the nation of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

During the next generation, I believe 
the center of Americanization will shift 
from our eastern coast to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley; here too will American 
Art find appreciation. These immi- 
grants who come to this glorious land 
of opportunity bring the willingness 
of their hands back of which is the 
heart and soul steeped in centuries 
of art and tradition of all the rest of the 
world. Recently I attended a meeting 
of designers of textiles and cloth, three- 
fourths of whom were Hebrews, the 
rest were of Hungarian, Bohemian 
and Russian origin. They bring with 
them the art instincts of their countries 
and this art can be traced back to Persia 
and the Orient. Every foreigner comes 
to us with an appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, with the Creative Spirit inherent 
in him, and when we receive him we 
immediately proceed to knock this 
Creative Spirit out of him by setting 
him to work at quantity production 
where he becomes a part of the Great 
American Machine, and quality— 
beauty—disappears. 


O WONDER he ssticks to his 

national group. At a costume 
dance in a Serbian church we find each 
Serb expressing himself and herself 
in taking keen delight in the correct- 
ness of their costumes. Oh! what a 
wealth of Creative Spirit and imagina- 
tion these immigrants bring to us and 
we stifle it. The community house is 
the logical place where these people 
may come in their leisure hours to 
develop that Creative Spirit, that Divine 
Spark which God breathed into His 
man of Clay. 

Is it any wonder men and women 
strive for the eight-hour day? If we 
expect to develop men and {women 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, 
we must divide the day into three 
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Where Progress Ends 


HE moment we cease our efforts 

to swim up the stream we begin 
to float down. There is no standing 
still in this world. Things must go 
one way or the other. Everything is 
on the move, up or down. 

It is the easiest thing in the world 
to drift down stream. You do not have 
to make any effort. Just cease to strug- 
gle to get up, and you find yourself 
going down. 

Watch a storekeeper when he gets 
into a rut. He has made up his mind 
that it is throwing away money to ad- 
vertise. He thinks he can effect a sav- 
ing by buying goods that are a little 
off style, a little off the color. He figures 
that he can save several thousand 
dollars a year by getting cheaper help. 
He will get a little cheaper manager, a 
little cheaper superintendent; he will 
make a general cut in salaries. He does 
not believe in giving up everything 
he gets to push his business. 

Tt does not take a very discerning 
eye to see the drift downward in that 
store, the stagnation, the blighting in- 
fluence in every department, the grad- 
ual shrinkage of patronage, the droop- 
ing of standards, and the ultimate 
failure of the whole concern.— New 
Success. 


By Rev. CHARLES H. PRIDGEON, M. A. 
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Will God’s Plan Fail? 
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tion from an orthodox standpoint and in a con- 

structive manner designed to aid the thoughtful man 
or woman who has had difficulty with the doctrine of 
endless punishment as usually taught. 

The author earnestly believes that the new light he 
has been able to shed upon the conception of time 


and eternity by an exhaustive study and analysis 


of all the scriptural texts relating to penalties for sin 
will accomplish for Biblical problems all that Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity promises to do for natural 
science. 

His interpretation of this great mass of testimony is 
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this volume will prove a sure source of inspiration an 
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equal parts. When the leaders of the 
coal miners of Britain demanded the 
eight-hour day, they were given a 
six-hour day instead because the oper- 
ators found out that more coal could 
be produced in eight hours than was 
formerly produced in ten hours and 
they believed that more coal could be 
produced in six hours than in eight 
hours; improved machinery will help, 
but the worker coming out of the mines 
will not be so fatigued but that he 
will take advantage of those educa- 
tional and recreative elements which 
may be made available to him`in the 
Community house. He may receive 
inspiration as well as amusement at 
the movies, when our movies will give 
him something constructive to think 
about. Is it any wonder that foreign 
labor leaders at the international con- 


gress laugh at us and think we are still . 


in the middle ages? 


In the Community house folk singing 
and dancing find expression, and along 
with playgrounds and gymnasiums pro- 
mote good health. Classes in simple 
home furnishing may be conducted. 
Classes in cooking, dressmaking, design 
drawing, even landscape gardening— 
not for the large estates of the rich but 
to beautify the barren little yards around 
the workers’ homes. Stimulate self 
respect! The other day I passed a man 
and a woman on a side street; the 
woman fairly was screaming at him, “I 
tell you I am respectable, it’s onl 
your evil thoughts that make you think 
I’m not.” God bless that woman; she 
had touched the hem of His garment. 
This is only the proof of that Greatest 
Thing the Creator planted in our souls, 
the demand for self respect of that 
Creative Spirit. 


OULD you but see the crowds 

of children who go to our Art 
Museums and Community Houses, espe- 
cially on Saturdays, when they may 
draw and develop self expression by 
modeling in clay, where they may also 
see the best examples of art that have 
been produced in the past—you would 
soon recognize the value of Art in 
Community development. n 


-tuguese 58 years young, at 


There is little “Al,” a Russian boy 
in our factory, bright as a whip. The 
other day he asked me about evening 
classes in the Art School. . His boss is 
putting aside part of Al’s wages to 
send him to college to become an engi- 
neer. “Al,” says I, “Go to the Art 
School and learn to draw, if you like 
it well enough to take up art as a pro- 
fession, you will be a better artist for 
having worked with men in a steel 
mill, and there will be plenty of demand 


for good artists of all kinds. But if 
you decide to become an engineer you 
will be a better engineer for having 


studied art.” Al is going to the Art 
School two nights a week and enthu- 
siastic about it. 


There is my friend Corea, a Por- 
Province- 
town on the tip end of Cape Cod. He 
is a retired member of the Boston Fire 
Department. Having nothing to do 
in the long hours in the fire engine 
house, he used to paint as best he knew 
how, just as some of his fellow fire- 
fighters found time to do wood carving, 
crocheting and lace making. Corea, 
on pension in Provincetown—nothing 
to do. He proceeded to cut up a lot 
of fence pickets which were piled up 
in his barn, these he made into hun- 
dreds of picture frames, then he pro- 
ceeded to fill them with paintings. 
Manufacturing of Art started in on a 
quantity basis. He painted ten to 
twenty a day—all alike—from picture 
postal cards. It was only after I had 
permitted him to come into my st'dio 
that he consented to admit me to his 
“factory studio.” Here I found hun- 
dreds of crude oil paintings—he would 
not sell or give away one of them be- 
cause they were not good enough even 
for him. He asked me to criticize his 
work, but instead of that I asked him 
to come and watch me paint the next 
day. Last week I received a letter 
from him saying that he ‘‘stole’’ a lot 
from me that day, that he had whittled 
himself a painting knife out of a cedar 
shingle and was having more fun and 
real enjoyment now in one hour's 
time than he ever had in all his hours 
of labor in paint before. And he closed 
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OME murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view— 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 
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by saying, “Had I known you when I 
was: younger, I’d a been an artist in- 
stead of a fireman.” 


OW we need firemen badly enough 
—just as we need plumbers and 
workers in all phases of fife—but that 
creative instinct is inherent in each and 
every one of us. The Community house 
is the place to develop that Creative 
instinct. Give man an incentive beyond 
his daily toil and he will toil harder 
and with greater efficiency in order to 
approach that encentive. 

o that end and also as a means 
of interpretation through the universal 
language of pictures—as a means to 
create a better understanding among 
men laboring in our mills, in manage- 
ment, and in capital invested—for 
the first time in the history of Art and 
in the history of Industry as well, an 
artist’s studio, built especially for him, 
stands close beside the factory chim- 
ney; Idealism and Materialism side- 
by-side. | 

These paintings are reproduced in 
full color on the cover pages of the 
magazine which goes to each worker 
and stockholder of our industrial fam- 
ily every month. On the reverse side 
of this cover page is a short philosophi- 
cal editorial under the same title as 
that beneath the picture on the front 
cover. The picture—a portrait of one 
of the men or of his job—gets the at- 
tention of all the men; they ask for it if 
it is not issued on the first of the month; 
they take it home. There are some 
who cannot read our language but their 
children can and they interpret it to 
their parents. 

Through the pages of this magazine 
we talk to each other, we sell each other 
our ideas; we sold a three-million dollar 
common stock issue to our industrial 
family through these pages and in 
less than one month’s time it was over 
subscribed by ten-thousand shares. Back 
this up with self-government through 
which industrial relations—any idea 
or complaint may come from the 
workers up to management and vice 
versa—from management to workers; 
back it up with a mutual benefit so 


that men will feel (should they sud- 
denly be taken away or become ill) 
that their families will not be left 
destitute. Let the men run it with 
management higher up—and how are 
you going to keep men from working? 
eet won’t stand for a loafer in their 
crowd. 


OW do I know men want Art? 

I hear them every time I go 
through the mills. “Hey, Ben, when 
you going to paint me? When is the 
next issue coming out? Who’s the guy 
on the next cover?” 

“Sold!” to the men in the ranks and 
at the top as well—but not “sold” 
as yet to many of the connecting links 
in the middle. But in time it will be 
sold to all, working up from men in the 
ranks and filtering down from men at 
the top. 

Listen! Another time while painting 
in the shop, a group of men always 
stealing away from their jobs a moment 
to look at this picture of their job. 
A tap on my shoulder—and a young 
Hungarian says ““You know I am an 
artist, too.” “So?” says I, “what are 
you doing here?” He came around 
several times that day and finally 
asked me to come to his house to dinner 
on Saturday. I accepted gladly. 

At his gray little workman’s home, 
he showed me first his backyard, two 
pigs, a cow and two casks of wine which 
he had pressed from grapes. His wife 
spoke no word of English. 

After a real Hungarian dinner of 
everything imaginable, he said—'‘When 
I see you painting in the factory I 
come home to my wife and I cry.” 
“Why?” I asked. “I know what you 
are doing,” he replied, “you are talk- 
ing to men in their own language— 
through the universal language of pic- 
tures of themselves or of their jobs.” 
Re says I “that’s what I’m trying 
to do.” 


“I know,” said he, “because when 
the manager tell the men why for vey 
should pay twenty-five cents a wee 
into the welfare fund they no under- 
stand. I ask him to let me tell them in 
Hungarian and he let me and then 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HERE have been almost number- 

less books written about advertis- 
ing during the past few years, some of 
them gocd, some of them veritable 
trash. The writer’s attention has re- 
cently been called to a few of the good 
ones. 

For example, there is Commercial 
Advertising, by Thomas Russell, which 
bears the stamp of expert knowledge 
of the subject upon the part of the 
author. Mr. Russell is an English- 
man and this book is a compilation, 
with many additions, of a series of lec- 
tures which he delivered at the London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science, a year ago. 

The book contains 300 pages crammed 
full of good advice and of an un- 
usual amount of important information. 
Mr. Russell has written a very worth- 
while book for business men, who, if 
they study it, will never regret their 
investment in it. It is published in this 
country and abroad by the well-known 
firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons and sells 
at $3.50. 


AKING Aadtverlisements and Mak- 
ing Them Pay is the attractive 
title of a book recently published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The author is Roy S. Durstine. Mr. 
Durstine has written a book that 
ought to enjoy wide reading, for such 
of us as are interested in advertising— 
and what business man is not, in these 
days of publicity. You will enjoy it 
not only on account of its fetching 
title, but because in each of the twelve 
chapters into which it is divided, the 
author makes good the promise held 
forth in the title. 
_ He really tells how to write advertis- 
mg with pulling power, and what 
fundamental laws underlie the science 
advertising, as it has been thus far 


developed, and how to apply them. 

Better than allthat, unlike many books 
upon the same subject that have come 
under the writer’s observation, these 
things are set forth in an interesting, 
personal, chatty way, that makes the 
books easy reading, as well as profitable 
reading. 

Mr. Durstine is at the head of a 
successful advertising agency and it 
would be a good bet that at one time 
in his career he has been a newspaper 
writer. The book also is illustrated 
with some example of good advertising 
and contains sufficient matter of a 
technical nature to make it a valuable 
desk companion for any one who invests 
in advertising space. It sells for $3.00. 


E have heard much talk of the 

need of thrift during the past 
few years. Some have practiced it; 
some have not. Those who have not, 
probably wish they had taken some of 
the good advice so freely offered through 
the newspapers and magazines. 

If such as these still wish to acquire 

some practical knowledge of the subject. 
they can not do better than to read 
T. D. McGregor’s, The Book of Thrift, 
which is just starting on its fourth 
edition. It is written in a simple style 
and includes, in its twenty chapters, 
some excellent information, fortified by 
facts. It does not, by any means, 
deal only with saving, but tells how 
one’s savings may be increased by wise 
investment. Thus, it deals with the 
Earning Power of Money. Essentials of 
Safe Development, Household Efficiency, 
Women and Money, the Service of Bat 
Thrift on the Farm, Successful Savings 
Plans, and many similar correlated 
subjects, including quotations from the 
lips of hundreds of successful men and 
women. It is published by Funk and 
Wagnalls, at $3.00.—A. J. F. 
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ART— (Continued from page 49.) 


they understand. I know, because 
when I go to my Hungarian Society 
on the 3rd Liberty Loan, I find all 
my friends saying ‘Why for should 
we buy Liberty bonds? We are going 
back to Hungary.’ But I tell them 
in the Hungarian that many of them 
have fathers, sons and brothers over 
there fighting, wounded in trenches 
and hospitals, that their womens and 
children are cold and hungry—suffer- 
ing—and.I tell them how there is ships 
leaving New York Harbor today with food 
and clothing for their children and how 
when dat whistle on dat boat blows it 
means dat dat Flag mit 48 Stars is sending 
food and clothing to their dear ones. 
Some of the women, dey. come and 
kiss me right here (pointing to his fore- 
head) the men, dey shake my hand, 
they all buy Liberty bonds—da whole 
troubles is failure to understand,” said 
he. “Now,” he continued, “when I 
come to America five years ago, I 
study too hard, I go crazy like in de 
head—de doctor tell me to go work 
mit my hands for a while an’ dat’s 
why I am here—but I feel I could be 
of better service to de company if I 
could be in the employment office 
because I can speak four languages.” 

And, just about the time that position 
was to be opened for him we found 
him back in the Pittsburgh district 
where he had gone to decorate a church 
—he had again become an artist. 


H, YOU captains of industry when 
wll you realize that power which 

lies hidden in your men? 
When will you take steps to develop 
that Divine Spark which builds Amer- 


ica? When will you permit these sparks | 


to co-operate in the development of 
creative power and thought which 
spells production, self-respect, civic and 
domestic pride—pride in work well 
done? 

Sell men to themselves first, to their 
jobs, to their fellow men next. Sell 
the best that is in men. Sell labor to 
capital. Sell capital to labor. Sell man- 
agement to both! Glory! What an 
America and what a world when Art 
comes into its own. 


Art: “the employment of means to 
the accomplishment of some end.” To 
what end? Is it not to that end as 
Kipling expressed it? 

“For East is East and West is West and 

never the twain shall meet, 

*Til earth and sky stand presently at God’s 
great judgment seat. 

But there is neither East nor West, border 
nor breed nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face 
ere come from the ends of the 
earth.”’ 


Is it not then to build men first? 
That men may face one another as 
men, as human beings pulsating with 
the same emotions and repect for each 
other’s feelings? Is it not that men and 
women may face one another, even as 
Tristan faced Isolde, mute, with the 
mutual feeling and understanding of 
true, pure, God-sent love? 


UILD men firsi—women cannot go 

wrong. Build men first—the 
home will be established on a firm 
foundation. For as men are—so is 
the home, the industry, the nation, 
and the community. To what end? 
That each one of us right down in his 
heart may feel for himself that— 


“I am the builder; on my throne 
Of iron and wood and steel and stone, 
I stand the Builder, but not alone: 
In God’s own image, from God’s own plan, 
From common clay, He built Me—Man. 
From common clay, He raised the ban, 
That I might live—but not alone. 


From God’s own earth I scoop the ore, 
The coal I mine, the rock I bore, 

The lightning’s flash from the air I store:— 
This clay fuse I—with fire to mock 

The Ancient Gods; their temples rock 
Crash back to earth; tongues interlock 
To build no Babel as of yore. 


Where once a hillock was but small 

I build the city towering tall, 

The peasant’s hut, the marble hall:— 

With men from many a foreign strand, 

I build with heart and soul and hand 

America—The Promised Land! 

Build all for each, build each for all.” 

Garril A. Beneker in Red Cross Magazine, 
Oct., 1920. 


O MATTER what kind of an 
“ist” each may call himself, may 
each one of us find great inspiration 
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in the life and teachings of that work- 
ing man of long ago—The Carpenter 
of Nazareth—the’greatest humanist that 
ever lived in theiflesh as you and I. 
And as for my work, the expression 
of that}Creative Spirit which is within 
me, I hope that at some distant day 
in the glorious future of America, long 
after this body has returned again to 
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clay, that some hard-handed, sweaty- 
faced working-man in grimy shirt and 
tattered overalls—may step into some 
community house and standing for a 
moment before one of my paintings 
of him, and say to himself: 


“Here was an artist.” 
“By their works shall ye know them.” 
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THE MESSAGE OF A FLOWER 
(Continued from page 32) 

“Either there is no evolution, or evolu- 
tion implies a potential immanence in 
the evolving universe. If evolution be 
accepted we are compelled to admit 
that all the progressive and complex 
transformations that have been realized, 
existed potentially in the primitive ele- 
mentary form or forms.” 

We see therefore that existing in 
everything is the Divine Idea. All that 
we see, is, what it is, as the result of 
the dominant vital dynamism contained 
within itself. Therefore when we gaze 
at a sunset, we see not a sunset merely 
but something of the mind of God; 
when we look lovingly into the tender 
face of a wayside flower, we see not a 
mere neglected unappreciated blossom 
wasting its sweetness on the desert air, 
instead we behold something of the 
imagination of the Divine Mind. It is 
contemplating and spiritually under- 
standing the beauties of nature that 
we can enter into the mind and thought 
and creative imagination of the Divine. 


T was Paracelsus, I think, who enun- 
ciated the doctrine ‘‘as above, so 
below,” and if we apply this to our les- 
son we see something of the wonders 
of the Divine Mind. To most of my 
readers the creative power of mind 
is something with which they are famil- 
iar. Man is a creator in proportion 
to his power of creative imagination. 

First in the unseen, then in the seen, 
this is the Law of the Universe. First 
the image is formed in the mind, a vivid 
picture of what is to be, and it is held 
there continually until in the outer 
visible world of matter the thing created 
begins to objectify. 

It does not appear all at once or in its 

. complete form. First it takes on its 
elementary form and gradually it evolves 
until the ideal is attained and the ambi- 
tion achieved. 

He holds this image in his mind and 
it forms the matrix out of which emerg- 
es its replica in the visible world 
around. First he has a very small 
business and it bears no resemblance, 
apparently, to the picture created in his 
mind, but it does in reality. That small 
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business, because it is the creature of 
that image held in the mind, contains 
the dynamic urge, the creative idea, 
which shall guide it through storm and 
stress into the calmer waters of pros- 
perity, and will cause it to grow and 
expand until it becomes a replica of 
the image that has been held persistently 
in the mind of its creator. 


O* again, an inventor forms in his 
mind the picture of the machine 
that is to be. He sees it working and it 
inspires him by day and fills his dreams 
at night. Gradually the idea begins to 
_ be manifested in bronze and steel and 
aluminum and brass, and the result is 
crude and unsatisfactory, but in spite 
of this there is imherent in it the possible 
perfected machine that its inventor has 
pictured. 

Some day, after many failures and 
set-backs, the machine is completed 
and takes the form that all along has 
been held in the inventor’s mind. 

James Allen said that he pictured to 
himself the writing of a book which 
should bring healing dnd blessing to 
many hearts and lives, and after many 
days it was accomplished, and that 
immortal book “From Poverty to 
Power” was published, and since has 
been an inspiration and an awakening 
to many thousands of souls. 


‘6 A S above, so below,” and the re- 

verse is equally true in this 
matter, and just as man creates by his 
picturing and mental imagery so must 
it be with the Divine Mind, for there is 
only one Mind and we each form an 
ale part of the one complete 

ole. 

Therefore what is true of the individual 
mind, must be true of the Universal 
Mind, and when we look at the tender 
loveliness of a flower we see the Infinite 
Mind manifested. 

That manifestation of loveliness which 
you hold reverently in your hand, is 
the expression of an image of beauty 
which has been held in the Mind of God 
for eons and eons of time and will be 
there for eons more. That flower has not 
yet evolved to its utmost perfection, for 
nothing ever reaches perfection because 
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all is infinite progress and there is no 
finality, but the flawless beauty that 
we see, and the gentle tender sweetness 
of its loveliness tells me more of the 
mind of God than all the sermons ever 
preached. 

But in order to understand the Mind 
of God through the contemplation of 
a flower one must be able to understand 
a flower spiritually. When we spirit- 
ually understand the undefiled beauties 
of a simple blossom, then we can spirit- 
ually understand the beauty of the Mind 
of God. As I gaze at a sweet bloom in 
front of me, I see all the love and tender- 
ness of which it is an emblem, that has 
been held in the Mind of God for count- 
less ages. 


EFORE the foundations of the world 
the infinite beauty of this flower 
was held in the creative imaginative 
Mind of God, and has been so held ever 
since. Every morning when I go into 
our conservatory which is looked after 
with loving care by my wife, I can feel 
these pure lovely floral brothers and 
sisters welcome me with their joyous 
presence, and touch my heart with their 
quickening smile. As I stand in their 
midst I can feel their kind radiations, 
their loveliness takes on an ethereal 
radiance and I feel that I am indeed 
in heaven. I am surrounded by loving 
smiles and glances and all these mani- 
festations of the beauty of the mind of 
God sink deeply into my soul. ` 
Each flower has its own particular 
beauty and charm, but they all draw 
me nearer to the heart of the Divine. 
It is when I gaze at their unsullied loveli- 
ness that I can enter more fully and 
spiritually into an understanding of the 
Infinite Perfection and Purity of God. 
There is no evil, they tell me. Look 
upon us, they seem to say, and you will 
understand that there can be no evil, 
that there is only Infinite Good. There 
is no disease, they seem to say. There 
can be only infinite perfection. And as 
I gaze at their purity and perfection I 
get a truer spiritual understanding that 
in God there can be no disease, ill- 
health, sickness, or any negative thing. 


Life need not be the unlovely thing 
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that it is to so many. Its cruelty 
and ugliness and selfishness are foreign 
to the Divine Idea. Let us go to our 
flowers, and seeing them learn some- 
thing of the Mind of God, something of 
the beauty, something of its serenity 
and calm and unruffled peace. Let us 
gaze into the face of a flower and see 
in it the countenance of God. 


To apply this lesson to our own life. 
If in a flower there is the Divine Ideal, 
gradually finding expression in ever in- 
creasing loveliness, then in us also is 
taking place that Divine Unfoldment 
which shall express itself in ever-increas- 
ing beauty of character and perfection 
of life, always and for ever. In the 
Divine Imagination is the perfected 
Ideal, the matrix out of which we grow, 
the model to which our unfoldment is 
related. 


Therefore we have but to seek and 
yearn after the Divine, to turn con- 
stantly in thought and aspiration to 
the Center of All-Good, in order to be 
changed from glory unto glory. God 
is something more than a blind force 
finding expression and consciousness in 
nature and in man. God is not only 
immanent, He is also transcendent. 


Words are utterly useless here, for we 
cannot describe the Indescribable, but 
we can look to God transcendent, guided 
it may be by the beauty of a simple 
flower or a crimson sunset, and mount- 
mg step-by-step find ourselves in the 
super-conscious realm of Infinite Per- 
fection and Radiance. No man hath 
seen God at any time, but the mystic 
can sometimes get fleeting glimpses of 
His radiance and glory.— Now. 
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The Origin of Tools 


HE tools we are accustomed con- 

stantly to handle seem to us such 
commonplace things, accepted as mat- 
ters of course, that we fail to realize 
what wonderful inventions they are. 

The Smithsonian Institution’s An- 
nual, about to be issued, tells an in- 
teresting story about them. 

It appears that the world did with- 
out scissors, cutting cloth with a round- 
bladed knife, until 400 B. C., when an 
Italian genius invented the contrivance. 
Not until two or three centuries later, 
however, were they fitted to the fingers 
for convenient grasp. 

The chisel was a perfected tool twenty- 
five hundred years ago, though made of 
bronze, and therefore somewhat less 
efficient for cutting. 

The carpenter’s saw was at first a 
blade roughly hacked along the edge. 
By 4500 B. C. it-had acquired regular 
teeth. About 900 years before the 
birth of Christ an Italian hit upon the 
idea of giving a “rake” to the teeth, 
so that the saw might cut in one direc- 
tion, instead of scraping. 
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Service and Value 
By A. A. BEAUCHAMP 
Torn of years of growth 


and development of the human 
race have produced seemingly 
complicated systems in the world of 
labor, finance, and industry, but the 
fact remains that a logical analysis 
of all human efforts always brings 
one. back to the fundamental fact 
that the right of life, freedom, and 
happiness is founded upon service. 
It makes no difference whether the 
term used to describe human service 
is ‘‘democracy,” “cooperation,” “union” 
“socialism,” or “industrial Christianity” 
—these are but the human expressions 
of the grouping of mankind to establish 
stability in human society whereby 
each individual may attain and demon- 
strate his inalienable and divine rights. 
When the elementary fears of primi- 
tive man subsided sufficiently for him 
to utilize his capacity for reasoning, 
he perceived that cooperation produced 
better results than strife. He thereupon 
decided or almost unconsciously pro- 
ceeded :o take the first step in con- 
current operations with his fellow hur.:n 
beings in the group ‘next larger than 
the family. 
discovered that mutual service had a 
definite value and that its value was 
sure to produce constructive instead 
of destructive results. He therefore 
commenced to bargain with his neighbor 
for the exchange of service. If a man 
desired to improve his dwelling place, 
which was perhaps a cave, and needed 
assistance from his ‘neighbor in con- 
nection with the undertaking, he agreed 
to assist his neighbor, perhaps when 
that neighbor required help in cutting 
wood or felling trees, thus establising the 
foundation for the laws of contract. 
But if the man wbo desired immediate 
assistance could not for any reason 
return the service to his helpful neigh- 
bor, the necessity immediately arose 
for some evidence of the service rendered 
to be given or “paid” to the helper, 
which would command assistance from 
some other person. 
Thus the next step was to provide 


In other words, he had 
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favorite poet wins every reader; for the verses 
are rich in humor and pathos, always hopeful, 
and they express the sentiments and hopes of 
humanity. 


“Worth reading over and over.’’—Boston Globe. 


“Gillilan makes people happier, kinder and better. '—Detroit 
Press. 


ʻA book that will draw a smile from every reader and tears 
from most." —St. Louis Stir. 


There is occasion for a smile, a tear or a big laugh on every 
page.""— New York Times. 


“Gillilan makes folks laugh the good wholesome laughs that 
are good for all ailments." — Wheeling Register. 


Price, By Mail, $1.35 
Published by Forbes & Co., Chicago 


Order from Book Department 


The Business Philosopher 


Memphis, Tenn. 


"HE MARDEN BOOK DEPT., 1133 Broedway, New York. 


Send catalog of Marden Books; also find enclosed $................for 
vhich send postpaid copies of all books marked with X on list below. 


Oe aaa Sas cs ts ars hac esas A E L IE eet ca onesie Heese cae E EAE A 


mee See ine 


—Success Fundamentals, $2.10 
—Miracle of Right Thought, $2.10 
—The Victorious Attitude, $2.10 
—How to Get What You Want, $2.10 
—Making Life a Masterpiece, $2.10 
—He Can Who Thinks He Can, $2.10 
—Peace, Power and Plenty, $2.10 
—You » But Will You? $2.10 
—Pushing to the Front, $2.10 
—Ambition and Success, 95¢ 
—The Joys of Living, $2.10 
—Power of Personal- 


ecse pacevceoce 


Double Your Earning 
Power? 


—Chesrfuines, — ge Get a Foothold in the 
—Thritt, $9 Business World? 


S o 
o 


Grasp Opportunities? 
d 
-= DO 


Be Successful? 


Read The Marden Books! 


They Have Helped Over a Million 
They Will Help You 


WHAT BIG SUCCESS WINNERS SAY: 


Charles M. Schwab—“‘‘I owe a great deal of my success to Dr. Marden’s writings.” 


John Wanamaker—“I would have gone without a meal a day if necessary to save 
money enough to buy one of Marden’s books.” 

John H. Patterson, President of the National Cash Register Company— 
“We want every N. C. R. man to read one or more of the Marden books. The good that 
is in them is worth many times the price of the books. This Company has purchased 
many copies for its employees, and the results have fully justified our hopes. The Mar- 

en Books are brimming over with valuable suggestions on business, on salesman- 
ship, and on other things that every business man should know about.” 


The New Success 
Orison Swett Marden’s Magazine 


nr ea a ater ay = oe 
Subscription Coupon 
Please enter my subscription to The New 
Success for the coming year. 
I enclose Sic oie hho o45 ticked eae ae 
Subscription alone $2.50, or with any book 
listed at $2.10, $3.50. 


Also send me Dr. Orison Swett Mar- l 


8 
a 
Ei 
“The New Success’’ is a magazine of in- I 
spiration, encouragement, helpfulness, of in- 
formation. It is an arouser of latent energies, 
an awakener of slumbering possibilities, a 


. den’s book, D 
real live wire. It bears a message of courage 
of optimism, of cleárer vision and keener ® ....esseusssessseesssrusrresserserrserens | 
thought. This magazine contains each Mail coupon TODAY with check or money f 
month the most inspiring and effective articles order to i 
` ever contributed by Dr. Marden to the field THE NEW SUCCESS, 


of self-help literature. Send for sample 136 St. James Building, NEW YORK CITY A 
copy. fe me oe eo ee ee ee es ss ld 
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a medium or symbol of exchange. 
Perhaps it was in the form of a piece 
of bronze or stone or an arrowhead. 
This unit of value or medium of ex- 
change which we now call “money,” 
never was, and never can be a living 
thing in itself. It is simply a symbol 
and a standard for measuring service 
and action. The possession of an 
abundant supply of this symbol makes 
men what we call “rich,” but this 
only means in reality that they are 
possessors in trust of an abundant 
supply of potential service for their 
fellow men. 

The entire structure of the world’s 
finance, commerce, and industry is 
based upon simply a multiplication 
of these elementary transactions always 
predicated upon cooperative service. 
Every commodity which is bought 
or sold is a product of service. Capital 
and labor are joint products of collective 
action in the pursuit of common well- 
being, which is simply service. 

A man’s usefulness to the world 
depends upon the way in which he 
views the dollar. If he seeks it be- 
lieving that it stands for personal 
power and a means for selfish indulgence, 
he is really an enemy to society. The 
“rich” man who has this point of view 


“One of the 


is no different from any other unfaithful _ 
steward or trustee. But if a man sees 
that his riches lie in the power his 
money gives him to command con- 
structive and creative service for the 
good of his fellowmen, then blessings 
will be “added unto” him. 


VERY nation is today struggling 

with grave problems affecting their 
economic and industrial well-being. 
Clever class negotiation and compro- 
mises are being constantly proposed, 
rejected, or adopted. But these methods 
can only prove to be makeshifts or - 
temporary expedients. 

Capital and labor are the joint 
expressions of intelligent and unselfish 
action. They are not divided and 
cannot be separated. No nation can 
achieve permanent stability apart from 
a right concept of the universal law 
of unselfish activity which alone unites 
capital and labor as joint factors in 
the establishment of the divine ideal 
of service, which is in reality love and 
which ultimates in that love which 
the great Prophet of Judah had in 
mind when he said: ‘Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.”—The 
Watchman of Israel. 


Best Business Books Yet Written” 


HESE remarkable stories of actual] business experience, 
originally printed in The Saturday Evening Post, are 
bringing hundreds of letters from all classes of men who 


THE WAY OF SUCCESS aj 
IF A MAN FAILS $ 
SEVEN TIMES 


AND 
OTHER STORIES 


have found in them renewed courage and clearer vision. The 
story of ‘‘the man who failed seven times” has been pro- 
nounced the most inspirational writing on success ever 
printed. In “The Commercial Club in Our Town” the 
author reveals more of business wisdom than can be found 
in a score of average books. ‘‘In Debt and the Way Out 
is causing thousands to re-establish their financial plans. 
Leading members of the National Credit Men's Association 
pronounce it the best thing ever written on the subject of 
debt. Yet, like the other stories, it is full of human interest 
and good humor and as intensely interesting as it is helpful. 
The reader realizes at once that here is no fool platitudinous 
advice, but real stuff from a man who knows. 


(Published by Laird & Lee, Chicago Il.) 
2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 
Order from Book Department, P. O. Box 1043 
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Why Scores of Men Fail in Business 


“One reason why scores of men fail in business,” says The Efficiency Magazine, of London, 
“is because they depend altogether upon their own little personal experience. They do not learn 
from books and lectures. In these days business knowledge has grown too large to be learned in 
thes way. Life is too short to learn by personal experience.” 


Utilizing The Experience of Others Through Books 


Dr. Frank Crane says: “Some make light of the reading of many books and say we really 
learn only by doing. Books, the great books, are the records of experience. The wise reader 
saves a lot of time, and many a brutse, by getting ready-made the experience of great minds. Fort- 
unate is he who can make this his own. It may be that the measure of a man's greatness is his 
abtiity to save time and energy by utilizing the experience of others.” 


“FORBES” For 
These Executives DT 


We prepay the postage on any Books anywhere in the World. 


“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA" . “KEYS TO SUCCESS’’—Personal Efficiency 
SO Iliustrations............... -By B. C. Forbes................ 500 Pages By B. C. FOrD6S.....cc0.ccccccsoceesccceceececececesssesssesesereceeees 248 Pages 
Here you meet our modern business riants face to face, as B. C. , , ee 
Forbes met them. You can ask Edison, Patterson, Davison, Intensely practical and inspiring talks on Teamwork, Initiative, 
Vanderlip, Eastman, Schwab and 44 others, about their careers— Personality, Judgment, Courage and 25 other qualities essential 
ask how they solved the very problems you face. Not a common to big-seale business success. A lesson on how to develop $2 00 
privilege this, to KNOW 50 really big men of our time—to study each quality follows each talk. A gold-mine of ideas! = 
the attributes of mind and heart that make for LEAD- $3 00 
® 


eee ew aes ten eensseceseeecee ese reser en eseseversees 


“PATENTING AND PROMOTING INVENTIONS” 


“MAN TO MAN"’—Story of Industrial Democracy | BY Mois V. Avram. —— ence 166 Pages 
By John Leitch... .oo..........cccneeeeecscccceceeccoacccncececceccceeeees 249 Pages A thousand patents a week granted by the Patent Office at Wash- 
Think of a plan that enabled 168 men to do the work 268 did before ington! More than 1,200,000 patents granted to date! Less than 
and still increased the output! A plan that eliminated labor turn- 10% commercial successes! This book tells why. In- $2 00 
over, stopped strikes, reduced working hours and cut production valuable to the Inventor, the Promoter and the Investor , 

coste! What the plan is and how it does these things $2.00 


n actual plants is a revelation.................... “THE AXIOMS OF BUSINESS” 

: “SOUND INVESTING” By Herbert N. Casson. uu. ...........seoneescecseeneceseaceeesees 182 Pages 
By Paul Clay oot pee aes ee et 375 Pages (Editor, Efficiency Magasine, London) 

No one knows how many thousands of dollars—hard-earned sav- You are familiar with the twelve mathematical axioms of Euclid— 


ings of yeare—are wiped out daily because investors don't know here you find discussed the sixteen basic principles of Trade and 
3 things: (1) How to Analyse Values; (2) How to Check Up Commerce. Not until it has axioms or laws or principles that 
Annual Reports: (3) How and When to Buy and Sell. Answered are universally known and established can it be said $2 50 
in only 3 of the 37 chapters in this common-sense $2 50 that Businoas is a Science... 0.0... cee ccc tte n ane be 


“FACTORY EFFICIENCY” -HUMAN NATURE" 
By Herbert N. Casson............-csnce-coseccsecceesscescenees 206 Pages | By Herbert N. Casson.......-..0.--0---0--encseceeecesseecserseees 182 Pages 


The first practical exposition of Scientific Management written by What is the most important thing in the world? All methods 

a Briton on British Soil. Some interesting and valuable new points and systems of Efficiency must be based, not only upon Science 

of view on the ever-present problem how to increase output, wages, and Industry, but upon the facte of what? No matter what your 

dividends and good-will simultancously. Casson emphasizes the business, whether you buy or sell, borrow or lend, manage, pro- 

fact that “the very heart and centre of Manufacturing $2 50 duce or manufacture, you can’t know too much about $2 50 
e e 


Efficiency is—STANDARDIZED .OPERATIONS" Human Nature.........essecsososees T 2 rah eure 
Every . FORBES MAGAZINE 20c 
2 Weeks B. C. Forbes, Editor a Copy 


“FORBES” believes that MEN and MORALE are still more important than money and 
machinery. Devoted to doers and doings—the human side of business. A business 
information service, in magazine form, to help executives solve their problems of 00 
financing, credit, management, production and sales. Every 2 weeks; $4 a year; 4 
Canada 50c. extra; Foreign $1 extra oo... cele ceccecccectcecnceeccecenesececscageessons . 


ORDER BLANK FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE (BPH-3-21) 


Forbes Magazine, Book Dept., 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send ‘‘Forbes’’ every 2 
weeks for one year. 


Also send me postpaid Books Address sr ene cet ede 
listed on the margin of this coupon. 
I enclose Check (or money order) 
for $. ....- in full pay- 


ment; or I will remit on receipt of i 
books and bill. Firm and POSICION n erie eee ls 2 


FREE: Copy of Forbes’ 34-page Manual of ‘‘Books on Business” FREE on Request 
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The Pay Envelope 


By WILL T. BURNSIDE 


HEN the human factor enters 

into relationship between em- 

ployer and employed both are 
benefited thereby, and in its broader 
sense, society generally. 

When the spirit of thrift can be in- 
fused into the worker—and we are all 
workers—by a plan so simple as to in- 
spire confidence upon its suggestion, 
that plan should be adopted immedi- 
ately. 

Employing concerns interested in the 
welfare of their help can do much to- 
ward practically showing that interest 
in the following way, which is i 1 success- 
ful operation in England. 

Instead of paying by cash or checks 
make arrangements with your bank, 
and on pay-day hand to each operative 
a bank certificate of deposit for the 
amount due. This can be cashed as 
readily as a check, of course, but it 
opens a bank account for the holder 
against which he can check; and when a 
man pays by check, with an account 
behind it, even if small, there is a spirit 


of independence and prudence which 
does not always accompany the posses- 


- sion of a currency filled wallet. 


The average worker, when receiving 
his pay in cash or upon receiving cash 
for his check, is apt to make purchases, 
often unnecessary ones, which he would 
not make were he compelled to draw a 
check in payment. Especially is this 
true as to smaller purchases of articles 
which are not really needed. 

The custom of paying by check will 
mean that the purchase of household 
supplies has been systematized, the 
buying of unnecessary things minimized, 
expenses economized and saving realized. 

In putting this payment plan into 
operation, each worker in the plant 

should be allowed to state his prefer- 
se as to the particular bank with 
which he wishes to be associated. 

If banking and employing concerns 
will cooperate along these lines much 
will be accomplished in these trying 
days of reconstruction, and the spirit 
of thrift will be encouraged. 


Laird & Lee’s 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 


Encyclopedic Library Edition 1,440 pages, 2,000 engravings, 
14 full-page black plates, 11 colore S. Bi “raphy, Foreign 

"hrases, Fictiti us _ Characters ames, Greek and 
Latin sine pi ames, kpr iliar All usiona, Pse udi ny ms, Maxims 
and Jih e Rena age of Flowers and L aw wi. rms. 3-4x0 3-4 
inche ad in imported goat, marbled edges, aai index, 
cardbi aed arton....... Tr Sab Sea ake PEAS T 

Encyclopedic School Edition 1,269 pages, 1,700 engravings, 
14 full-pago black plates, and 9 colored. Contains everything 
in the Library Edition except two colored plates and the 10 
supplemental dictionaries. Size 7x9 1-4 ins. hree-q 
leather, marbled edges, thumb index 


High School and Collegiate Edition 1,060 pages. 1,282 
text engravings. Etymologies, synonyms and sentonyms. 
Colored world map of English language and of the Panama 
Canal; seals of States and Territories; color scale and sun spect- 
rum with primary colors. From brand new plates. Abridged 
from Encyclopedic Edition. Sise 6x8 inches. Half leather 
marbled edges, PARA thumb index $2.28 


More Pages, Illustrations, Special Features, 
New Words, Larger Type, More Substantially 
Bound, Better Paper than any other series 
of Dictionaries published in America or Europe. 
Registered outline title device (Patented) 


Students’ Common School Edition—Thoroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged, 760 pages, 840 engravings, 19 full-page 
plates. Etymologies and derivations. Hemispheres in colors. 
Special dictionaries of musio, biography, biblical, historical and 
classical names. Sise 5x7 inches. Extra (black) cloth, eed 


. indexed $1. 
ne leather, reinforced binding, marbled edges, “te 


flags of nations in colors: 30,000 words, 6,000 

nouns indicated by capital initials. Dictionaries | of grammar, 
from Student's 
Extra cloth 


F laios: 
nd bodies, and Aa, ' Abridged 
e a Edition. Sise 4 1-425 3-4 inches. 
(black), gold and blind stamping 

Hal f leather 


Orders will be filled at above prices by 


Book Department, 
P. O. Box 1043 
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Advanced 


Cost Accounting 


New Course—New Methods 


Practical application of the 
basic laws of cost accounting— 
graphic, applied methods of de- 
signing, testing and installing 
cost accounting systems cov- 
ered in sixty-five operations 
from investigation to execu- 
tive reports. 


A distinct advance in exten- 
sion instruction, in subject mat- 
ter and application. All 30 
lessons loose-leaf, constantly 
revised; supplemented by nu- 
merous charts and graphs; all 
instruction personally directed 
by men who are themselves 


trained, experienced, seasoned 
graduate accountants. 


“ Graphic Accounting Methods” 

and Graphic Charts Free 

If you are an accountant of 
considerable practical experi- 
ence or training, this course 
will be valuable to you. 

Write us, stating your pres- 
ent business connection and 
position, and we will send val- 
uable set of charts from our 
large collection, together with 
facts as to use and detailed 
information regarding instruc- 
tion methods. 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 


“The Professional School of Accounting’’ 


2626 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


International Accountants Society, Inc., Dept. 2-25, 2626 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your advanced accounting courses. 
information on subjects checked. 


D COST ACCOUNTING AND SYSTEMATIZING 

. O General Accounting: Preparatory 
OC. P. A. Coaching for Post Graduate Course 
D External Auditing O Income and Excess Profits Tax 


Please send me complete 


O Creditsand Credit Admin- 
istration. 

D Internal Auditing 

O Applied Business Statistics 


Name baspa r a ee Ad OT ORS oei tees cae ae eet 
Ci State............---. Apel aooe POSH IOD ea oaan es 
Edücatión l -eente ode eit scapnce ss Any practical experience ?..... ...............-.2-:ceseesseceeeeeses 


Ever studied accounting? Where and how much?u.............---------c--0se0-cccecescocecccccseceacesencecsennscenecneaee 
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Is Prayer Ever Answered? 
If So, When, Where, Why and How? 


T has been discovered that when the financier goes into his private office, 
or the scientist into his laboratory, or the Christian retires to his closet, 
each is bringing the same law into operation, and the results which he 
secures will be in exact accordance with“his ability to meet the require- 
ments of the law. 

The Omnipotent Power makes no exceptions, nor does it act through caprice 
or from anger, jealousy or wrath; neither can it be cajoled, flattered or moved 
by sympathy or petition; but when we understand our unity with this Universal 
Principle, we shall appear to be favored because we shall have found the source 
of all wisdom and power. 

A recognition of this marvelous power, and the fact that it can be utilized, 
directed and made available for the solution of every human problem, is of 
transcendental importance. In fact, it would appear to be the Creator's mag- 
nificent provision for the emancipation of mankind. 

The operation of this law has been known to a few in all ages, but nothing 
was more improbable than the unauthorized revelation of this information by 
any student of the great esoteric schools of philosophy. This was true because 
those in authority were afraid that an unprepared public mind might not be 
ready to make the proper use of the extraordinary power which the application 
of these principles disclosed. 

We know that the universe is governed by law; that for every effect there 
must be a cause, and that the same cause, under the same conditions, will in- 
variably produce the same effect. Consequently, if prayer has ever been 
answered, it will always be answered if the proper conditions are complied with. 
This must necessarily be true; otherwise the universe would be a chaos instead 
of a cosmos. The answer to prayer is therefore subject to law; and these laws 
are definite, exact and scientific, just as are the laws governing gravitation and 
electricity. An understanding of these laws takes the foundation of Christianity 
out of the realm of superstition and credulity, and places it upon the firm rock 
of scientific understanding. 

But, unfortunately, there are comparatively few persons who know how 
to pray. They understand that there are laws governing electricity, mathe- 
matics and chemistry, but for some inexplicable reason it never seems to occur 
to them that there are also spiritual laws, and that these laws are also definite, 
scientific, exact, and operate with immutable precision. 

There are also timid souls who fail to see that all Truth is the same, whether 
stated in modern scientific terms or in the language of Apostolic times. New 
language and unfamiliar perspectives are not, as some suppose, signs of de- 
parture from Truth, but on the contrary they are evidence that it is being 
apprehended in new relations to human needs. 

If you are interested in causes rather than effects, demonstration rather 
than theory, practical results rather than metaphysical subtleties, we will be 
glad to send evidence showing how thousands are making use of this discovery 
and thereby finding health, comfort, prosperity and ‘“‘whatsoever things they 


desire.” 
THE MASTER KEY INSTITUTE 
269 Howard Building i ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A Combination Book 
and Subscription Offer 


Any of the books in the list below will be sold at 
a reduced price if ordered in connection with a 
renewal or a new subscription to The Business 
Philosopher for a full year. 


You can save 50 cents to $1.00 a volume in this way. 


ALL THESE THINGS ADDED 


ALLEN, $1.00—with a $2.00 subscription... 0000 2  .. $2.50 


BY WAYS OF BLESSEDNESS 
ALLEN, $1.10—with a $2.00 subscription 20000002 0... 2.50 


FROM POVERTY TO POWER 
ALLEN, $1.50—with a $2.00 subscription... ... 3.00 


GINGER TALKS 
HOLMAN, $2.00—with a $2.00 subscription... 22 aaa aaa 3.00 


BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
KNOWLSON, $2.00—with a $2.00 subscription aaa |. 3.00 


THE BUSINESS SCIENCE LIBRARY 
(See page advertisement back cover.) Any of the five volumes retail 
price singly $2.50—with a $2.00 subscription............ E ESE 3.50 


NOTE: In Canada add 25 cents to above price—Foreign 50 cents. 
e O wowePmeFeEeeegae#e»nmear@eqe#weq@geew#aqEe a @eeeeegieeweeEewg#aas &S ® 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK: 


The Business Philosopher, 
Book Department, P. O. Box 1043, Memphis, Tenn. 


I enclose $ ..........., for which enter my order for a year’s subscription and send in addition 


one copy Of aoii oaa oaa VE pete sales aN EA A daa litte 


EEDE New 1 Meee 
| This isa { Renewal i subscription 


bE nc a e E Se oes oN Se 
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Capitalization 7 


» What is YOUR Brain 


@The man who earns $5,000 a year has an earning capacity equal 
to an investment of $100,000. His salary represents 5% interest 
on that amount of capital. His brain eapitalization is, therefore, 
$100,000. 


C Time is of real value only when it is properly spent. The man who 
gets less for his time than it is really worth is like the man who in- 
vests his money at 2° when 5% is easily obtained. 

C YOU can increase your brain capitalization; you ean 


MAKE YOUR BRAIN EARN BIGGER DIVIDENDS 


C Right now you are considering a matter of vital importance to 

your future success. The decision rests with you. It is for you to 

make up your mind whether or not you will increase your brain ca- 

pacity. You must sell the idea to yourself. Every day you put it off 

vou place a serious debit on your life’s ledger—a debit that can never 
e wiped out because lost time can never be recovered. 


The Famous Sheldon Course 


has made it possible for over 100,000 men and women to invest their brains to better advantage and 
earn bigger brain dividends. 
@ Business the New Science, a 32-page profusely illustrated booklet, tells you all about this re- 
markable, authoritative, amazingly thorough and helpful course in THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS, 
and gives hearty endorsement after endorsement signed by officials of many great. and well-known 
concerns. Your copy awaits you. Itis FREE. Send for it today. 


What Executives Think of the Sheldon Course 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY THE CHINA SPECIALISTS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 10 Donegall Square West 


Homer L. Higgs, Manager West Tenn., Belfast 
734-735 Exchange Building. 


interest on 
At how 


Your carnings are 
your Brain Capitalization, 


much are YOU Capitalized? 


Arthur F. Sheldon, Eaa.. 24th November, 1920. 


’Phone Main 589. 


Mr. R. L. Taylor, Southern Manager. 
Sheldon School, Memphis, Tenn. 


My dear Taylor: When you and I were boyr we attended college 
together, but time drifted us apart until a few months ago, when you 
approached me with the Sheldon Science of Business as a course 
suitable for my necds. 

I only wish you or some one else had approached me with this won- 
derful course many years ago, and saved me ko much inefficiency in 
my business career. I want to thank you personally for what this 
course has done for rne. 

I have sent in test papers on seven books already and shall complete 
the whole series as rapidly as poasible. With much care have I 
noticed the fundamental principles upon which Area Science is built, 
and I am absolutely aatished that they sre sound. Inthe short time 
I have given to the study of Sheldon's Science of Business, I am frank 
to say that it has already repaid me many times the coat of the whole 
course. 

When you induce your fellow man to take the Sheldon’s Science of 
Business, you have done a life time service for which he will thank you 
in after years. Youre very truly 


‘Signed) HOMER L. HIGGS. 
HLH:ES 


The Sheldon School, Chicago, MI. 

Gentlemen: Have seen most of our seventeen officers lately who 
aubseribed as members of the Sheldon School courses. All seem to 
have been greatly benehted and a few vastly improved by the study. 

l feel that you, Dr. Sheldon, have proven a benedierion to our 
liver, and s blessing to our business —for we are now men of broader 
vieion and capable of many times more service. 

Yours very truly, 
(Surned>) J. F. THOMAS, President, 
Grenada Bank, Grenada, Miss. 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


922 North American Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send for our FREE 32 page book—it tells you all about it 


Chicago, U.S A. 

Desr Mr. Sheldon: I wish to convey to you my greetings, first 
as one who haa taken the Sheldon Business Course, perhaps the frat 
student in Belfast, and probably the firat student in Ireland. I also 
fend you my greetings as one who has been so interested in the 
Course as to recommend it to a great many other people. I send you 
my greetings again because of the work that you have done for the 
good of humanity, working through the lines of least resistance by 
means of the motto “He profita most who serves best.” And I send 
you greetings again as President of the Belfast Rotary Club and this 
last grecting I shall thank you to pasa on to all our friends in tbe 
Chicago Club, for such we believe you are. 

Our immediate Past President bas seen your pamphlet “He 
profita most who serves best with a short message from Paul P. 
Harris and thinks sufficiently well of it as to wish to put it, with my 
help, before every member of the Belfast Club. I want, therefore. 
your permission to print 150 copies of this for our Club. I hope to 
have a discussion on this pamphlet in our Club at an early date and so 
we shall cooperate with you in spreading the knowledge of the LAW 
of Service. With cordial greetings, Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) CHAS. E. WHITE, President. 


BOLLING SIBLEY 
General Agent 
The Pron Mutual Life Inauranec Co. 
American Bank Budding 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. R. L. Taylor. February 21, 1921 


1517 Union & Planters Bank Bldg., Memphis. 


My dear Mr. Tavlor: I wish to say that I have been a scudent of 
the Sheldon Business Science Course for some years and I take 
pleasure an commending this course to anyone who wishes to improve 
himself whether in the eapneaity of salesmen or otherwise. This course 
iy most interesting and holes the attention of the student fram the 
Yours very truly. 


iigned) BOLLING SIBLEY, 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 
By O. OLIN GREEN 


25c a Copy 
A Magazine for Business Men 
Advocating the Principle of Í 
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Books Suitable for 


Gift Giving 
Aside from its intrinsic worth a good book 


ig a constant reminder of the donor’s 
friendship 


No gift would be more appreciated than 


Four of James Allen’s Books 


From Poverty to Power 

—or The Realization of Peace and Prosperity. 

“Written to help men and women, whether rich 

or poor, learned or unlearned, worldly or unworld- 

ly, to find within themselves the source of all 
= success, happiness, 


co accomplishment 
$ s, and truth.” 

ve panan Y o 

| The Life 

hi Triumphant 


| The erowning 
i book of the Allen 


i ga i series contains the 
Ki +i ~ $ + E maturest thought 
ik W FROME i j and experience of 
Wisc evens By the author. Every 
| s$ = | sentence 18 an epli- 
ie ; JAME s gram of wisdom 
og and power. 

lik cone G ~All These 
, „E aS | 4 hings Added 
f One reader says 
i of it: “I have read 
| all of Allen’s books 
| with profound joy, 
y but I regard ‘All 


These Things Add- 
ed’ as his best 
message to a 
needy world. 
ways of 
Blessedness 
Through the 
gateways and over 
the stiles of this 
book the reader 
-> p finds the way to 
the “rest-houses along life’s highway.” 
Substantially and attractively bound in cloth, 
and printed on the best book paper. 


Price per copy, postpaid, $1.10 
Address—Book Department 


The Business Philosopher 
Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 
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Four Books 


of Power 


—By JAMES ALLEN 


As a Man Thinketh 


One of the most powerful books on self- 
building and thought-mastery ever pub- 
lished. In this book the author makes 
beautifully clear the power of thought and 
throws a light on the way to its right appli- 
cation. It is “suggestive rather than ex- 
planatory, its object being to stimulate 
men and women to the discovery that they 
themselves are the makers of themselves. ’ 


Out from the Heart 


A sequel to “As a Man Thinketh.” 
Through the truths presented in this book 
thousands have received the inspiration to 
the first steps in enlightenment and free- 
dom. The author not only gives the in- 
spiration, but shows the way. The direc- 
oe on the formation of habit are inval- 
uable. 


Through the Gate of Good 


—or “Christ and Conduct.” This book ie 
an interpretation of the mission and teach- 
ing of Jesus in the light of self-perfection by 
äoble moral conduct, based upon the 
truth that spiritual enlightenment and the 
practice of virtue are identical. AD 
illuminating commentary on present day 
trends of thought, vital and valuable. 
To quote from one of the chapters: ‘The 
essential difference between a wise man 
and a fool is that the wise man controls 
his thinking, the fool is controlled by 
it.” 


Morning and Evening Thoughts 


Being some of the choicest meditations 
of James Allen, gathered from his writings 
and compiled by Lily L. Allen and others. 
There are several choice selections, both 
prose and poetry, for each day of the month. 


Cloth Bound, 50 cents. 
All four for $1.50 Postpaid. 


Address—Book Department 
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Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 
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A Statement of Policy 


Loe magazine, while it advocates the Prin- 
ciple of Service, as applied to business, and 
not only to business, but to Life, and to all 
human activities, does not undertake to propa- 
gate any special teaching. It seeks rather to be a 
nation-wide forum for the expression of the best 
thoughts of others, as well as for the personal 
views of the members of the editorial staff. 


It must therefore be understood that the 
publishers of the Business PHrLosoPHER do not 
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appearing in all articles contributed to its col- 
umns; in fact, it frequently is the case that the 
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their province to publish such articles from lead- 
ers of thought in all lines of human endeavor and 
to let their readers think and decide for them- 


selves. 
The Business PHILOSOPHER is in this way an 
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ON THE FRONT PORCH WHERE WE 


TALK THINGS OVER 
By the Editor 


Lifes Ledger 


IFE is a ledger. Mine is. So is 
L yours. So is every human life. 
Institutions, whether agricultural, 
commercial, professional or otherwise, 
are but aggregations of human lives 
united, or supposedly so, for a common 
purpose, namely, that of Service to society. 

This makes the life of each institution 
a ledger, too. 

The same is true of nations. 

The life of every individual, every 
institution and every nation on earth 
is a ledger. 

The vast majority of individuals, insti- 
tutions and nations eventually become 
bankrupt. 

Nations live longer than institutions 
which are not governmental in their 
nature. 

Institutions often live longer than the 
particular individual who started them, 
or whose lives are a part of the institu- 
tions; but the vast majority finally end 
on the scrap heap. 

Ninety-five men out of every 100 are 
either dead or dead-broke by the time 
they have dogged along the road of life 
for 65 years. In fact, 36 out of every 
100 never reach the 65-year mile post. 

About the same percentage of com- 


mercial and industrial institutions event- - 


ually fail. 

The same is true of lawyers, doctors 
and dentists:—and, as a matter of fact, 
but relatively few of the members of 
the learned professions come in the real 
success column in spite of their “higher 
education.” 


HAT is the matter with the world 
anyway? 
Why, in this age of free schools and 


of access to learning in general, need 
there be so many failures? Why is there 
any need of the vast majority failing? 
Why should success be the exception 
to the rule; and the big exception at 
that? ' 

The true answer is because the vast 
majority of individuals, institutions and 
nations are poor book-keepers. 

We make nearly all our entries in the 
ledger of life on the wrong side of the 
ledger. 

And please note the exact words of the 
first paragraph of this article: “Life is 
a ledger. Mine is. So is yours. So is 
every human life.” 

I am not speaking figuratively, but 
literally. I am stating one of the most 
stupendous facts in nature: 

Life is a ledger. 

On the credit side are Rights, Privileges 
and Prerogatives. 

We all want those; and plenty of them. 

We feel that we must have them; so 
we go after them direct. 

We make all kinds of mental entries 
on the credit side. 

We are so busy crediting ourselves 
with what are largely imaginary Rights, 
Privileges and Prerogatives that we for- 
get what nature has debited us with. 

While nature, or, yes, let us be plain 
about it, God,—does credit each of us 
with a drawing account of Natural Rights, 
Privileges and Prerogatives, we are also 
charged with certain Duties, Obligations 
and Responsibilities. 

Until you or I or anyone else deposits 
more money in the bank, and thus places 
the bank under obligations to us, we 
have no right to draw anything from 
that bank. 
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HE more we deposit the greater our 
power to draw from the bank. 
l- We all know that this is true as far 
as the banking business is concerned; but 
the most of us seem to forget it in the 
matter of drawing on the bank of life. 

But it is just the same with the ledger 
of life: until we deposit the fulfillment 
of perfectly natural Duties, Obligations 
and Responsibilities in the bank of life 
we have no credits in the form of Rights, 
Privileges and Prerogatives. 

All R. P. P.’s are effects flowin 
the fulfillment of natural Duties, 
tions and Responsibilities. 

The R. P. P.’s are the grist. 

That grist is ground in the mill of the 
fulfillment of natural Duties, Obligations 
and Responsibilities. 

That old saying, “The World owes me 
a Living” is all rot. 

That false belief has spelt ruin for 
many who believe it. 

I owe the world a life of Service, a 
life of Usefulness. So do you. So does 
every institution and every nation. 

In proportion as we pay into the bank 
of life in the way of Service or Usefulness 
does the bank of nature credit us with 
the basic right to Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. 

Did you ever stop to inquire carefully 
and to think deeply into the question 
of what a Duty, Obligation or Respon- 
sibility is? 

In the absence of very careful thought 
we are prone to look upon the word 
“Duty,” for instance, as meaning alone 
the doing of something in the nature of 
fulfillment of a legal or moral obligation. 

It is that. There is no doubt about it; 
but Duty consists of more than that. 
Duty consists in refraining from doing 
mone as well as going ahead and doing 
right. 


from 
bliga- 


E all feel that we have the inherent 
right to Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness; but even the right 
to Life itself is the result of the fulfillment 
of a Duty. If I violate my Duty to refrain 
from killing others, the state, in many 
instances, has the legal right to kill me. 
Again, if I fail to do my Duty by taking 
property which does not belong to me, 
I sacrifice my right to Liberty. 

Every time I do wrong in any way I 
sacrifice my Right to some happiness 
I otherwise might have had. So do you. 
So does everybody. 
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A little wrong sacrifices happiness: 
greater wrong sacrifices liberty; still greater 
wrong sacrifices life. 

It is our natural duty to God, fellow 
man, and self to refrain from doing any- 
one any wrong in any way. 

How many do that? No wonder so 
many of us accumulate such a small 
balance in the bank of life. 

We do not fulfill our Duty by refraining 
from wrong. We may not do great big 
wrongs; but how true it is that the vast 
majority of us do a great many little 
wrongs. A great many small fines amount 
to a whole lot when they are all added up. 

Little wrongs and big wrongs not only 
keep us from making a deposit in the 
bank of life, but put us in natural debt 
to the one whom we wrong. 

As a matter of fact most all of us are 
badly in debt—moral bankrupts as it 
were. 


UT the fulfillment of Duty consists 

of more than refraining from doing 
wrong. It consists very largely of getting 
busy and making deposits in the bank of 
life by doing something useful. 

We all know the purpose, the mission, 
of various kinds of machinery that men 
make. i 

We know the natural use of wheat and 
water; and of minerals, and of most all 
things material. Man seems to know 
the natural province or use of almost 
everything better than he knows that of 
man himself. , 

A great many human beings are laboring 
under the delusion that their mission in 
life is fo get. Watch the actions and look 
into the working of the mental machinery 
of most men, and it is not hard to see 
that they consider themselves simply 
money-making machines. 

There was a time when everybody in 
the world believed that the earth was 
flat; but that did not make it flat. It was 
just as round then as now. 

Because you, or myself, or anyone 
else, or even all the people in the world, 
believe that the natural use or mission 
of a human being is to make money, that 
would not change the fact of nature. 
The fact is that your natural mission or 
my natural mission, or the natural mission 
of that institution of yours, or the one of 
which you are a part, is Usefulness or 
Service. yee 

The Right of yourself or the institution 
of which you are a part to money and 
all of the things that money will buy 1s 
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the effect flowing from the fulfillment 
of your perfectly natural mission, or 
natural duty. | 

You are responsible to society for your 
due proportion of Usefulness or Service. 

You owe it right now as a natural 
obligation to be useful and to contribute 
real service. l 

If no human being performed any of his 
natural Duties, Obligations and Responsibil- 
ities, no one would have any Rights, 
Privileges and Prerogatives. The world 
would destroy itself in less than one week. 


F everybody ìn the world knew what 


his natural Duties, Obligations and 
Responsibilities are, and fulfilled them all, 
then everybody, both employers and 
employees, would have Rights, Privileges 
and Prerogatives galore. Everybody would 
be rich! 

Our crime is two-fold: first, ignorance 
of what our natural Duties, Obligations 
and Responsibilities are; and second, 
Ignore-ance of them, after we know 
what they are. 

George R. James of Memphis says he 
thinks the latter crime is more prevalent 
than the former. 

He says that he sometimes thinks 
that Shakespeare’s printers made a mis- 
take, and that Shakespeare should have 
been reported as saying, “Our only crime 
is Ignore-ance.” 

Ignoring, or failing to put into practise 
that which we know, is one of the great 
evils that beset our times. It is right 
there that many business men fall down. 
There are many business men who know 
enough about their business to succeed, 
but who fail to put into practise much 
of what they know. 

But we must also always bear in mind 
that ignorance of the law excuses no one. 
We all know that this is true of man- 
made law. It is doubly true of God-made 
law. There are many business men who 
do know enough about the technical 
knowledge of their particular business 
(as far as that particular kind of knowl- 
edge is concerned) to succeed grandly, 
if they will only apply it. But some of 
these same men are lamentably ignorant 
of general truths—natural laws, which 
apply to every business. Many do not 
believe that there are such things as 
universal and perfectly natural laws of 
successful human conduct. 

We should also bear in mind in this 
connection that responsibility increases 
with understanding. 
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The little child is not guilty of murder 
even though he kills someone. As soon 
as he gets old enough to understand the 
difference between right and wrong he 
is then held responsible in the eyes of the 
law for his acts. All business men and 
all those employed by those who are 
in business for themselves have reached 
the age of the understanding between 
right and wrong. 


GNORANCE of the natural law that 

Service is the natural function of 
commerce and industry and of the pro- 
fessions and of every other mode of human 
activity, will not excuse anyone for the 
conscious or unconscious transgression of 
the law of Service. 

But few business men have given any 
thought to the subject of the natural 
Duties, Obligations and Responsibilities 
of man to God, to his fellow man, and 
to the State. 

The reason for this is because they are 
so busy as money-making machines that 
they think they have no time to give 
thought to such matters. 

And that is the reason why so many fail. 

If you want heat, you do not hunt for 
heat. You build a fire. 

If you want money and all the things 
that money will buy, just get real busy 
and fulfil your natural Duty, Obligation 
and Responsibility by building the fire of 
Service, and the money will take care of 
itself. : 

If you keep the mill of fulfillment of 
natural Duties, Obligations and Respon- 
sibilities busy you will grind out a good 
big grist of all natural Rights, Privileges 
and Prerogatives. 

That is the way to get a big credit 
balance in the bank of life. It is the way 
to get the natural right to draw upon 
the bank of life for Rights, Privileges and 
Prerogatives, and Plenty. 


RUE Americanism is the science of 

fulfillment of natural Duties, Obli- 
gations and Responsibilities to God, fellow 
man and to the State. That is the science 
of citizenship, the science of salesmanship 
and the science of business all in one 
bundle. 

DO. R. stands for Do Right. R. P. P. 
stands for Real Permanent Profit. The 
way to procure and secure Real Permanent 
Profit is to Do Right. 

Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His Righteousness, and all these other 
things shall be added unto you. 
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Do, and you shall have. Give, and 
you shall get; and not only get, but keep. 
But before you can do well, and thus 
give well you must BE. BEING precedes 
Doing; and Doing precedes Getting. 

Doing Right necessitates Being Right. 

The only possible way to BE right 
is to be in harmony with natural laws, 
which is but another term for the laws 
of God—and this reminds me of the 
analogies between water in its various 
forms, and life itself, and the relationship 
of conformity to natural laws to the stilling 
of the troubled waters of life. 

The poem, “Niagara’’ has appeared 
before; but there were some misprints 
in it. By request I repeat it herewith in 
somewhat different form than it appeared 
before. Possibly a form more easily 
committed to memory and remembered. 
Let us close this talk about the Ledger 
of Life with it! 


Niagara 


LOOKED upon Niagara; I heard its 

waters roar. I saw its seething torrent 
rushing on. “Forevermore,”’ it answered, 
as I asked how long ’twould flow. As I 
watched its waters tumbling to the deep, 
dank gorge below; as I watched their 
restless hurry in their never-ending flow; 
I bethought me as I wandered on the 
bank, and pondered, how Niagara—its 
commotion, and its never-ending motion, 
and the river strong and rapid, and the 
lake beyond, when placid; or again, when 
lashed to fury by the fierce, mad winds 
that blow; and the quiet stately river 
flowing peacefully below, and the ocean 
’way off yonder where all waters finally 
go—Yes! I pondered as I wandered, how 
all these resemble Human life; its real 
conditions. 


HERE are times when life is placid, 

like the lake when all is still. These are 
times when we, as mortals, are obedient 
to God’s will. There are times when 
life’s tempestuous like the lake lashed by 
the storm, when the human will is clashing 
with the Law of Love, God-born. There 
are times when life’s a river flowing on, 
both swift and strong; when in night 
time and in day time, all is well; and 
nothing’s wrong. There are times when 
rocks and rapids, intercepting placid flow, 
“boil and bubble, toil and trouble” reign 
and rule as on we go to a rushing life’s 
Niagara; when no longer “all is well”; and, 
like waters I am watching man dives down 


and down to Hell—to the deep, dank gorge 
of misery in the mental vale of hate; or, 
when pang of guilty consience causes him 
to wait and wait, all impatient, for the 
coming of grim death to seal his fate. 


N the seething, boiling whirlpool of the 
hurrying here and now, when he’s tired of 
the turmoil; here, sometimes man makes a 
vow to the Infinite Creator, (The Omnip- 
otent First Cause,) to forever stop trans- 
gressing .God-made rules—all natural laws. 


If the vow is made in earnest, and is kept 
in every way, life again becomes a river, 
as the waters did today at Niagara; as I 
watched them down below the roaring fall. 
As I watched the waters flowing on and on, 
and all unmindful of the turmoil they had 
passed, winding through that gorgeous val- 
ley, ’mid the rock-ribbed banks, so massed 
in safety, all my heart gave thanks to God 
—to the All-Wise and the All-Good: His 
is not the ‘‘vengeful rod.” 


F man, foolishly transgressing God-made 
rules, creates the ‘“‘fall” in the peaceful, 
flowing river of his life, then all he has to 
do is just to take it like a man. God can 
still the troubled waters of the plunge. 
He can, and will protect you in the rock- 
ribbed walls of right; and restore the 
“peaceful river,” reinvest you with your 
night, if you but ask His forgiveness and 
deserve His loving care; by comforming to 
His mandates all the time and everywhere. 


Life is law, not luck, my brother; and 
the laws are all God-made. Right makes 
might; and wrong’s undoing is not very 
long delayed. If your life is sadly troubled, 
find the wrong you’ve done, my dear. 
Never mind the other fellow; what he’s 
done to you, don’t fear! 


E a man; be honest, loyal—ever faith- 
ful, ever true to whate’er the voice of 
conscience tells you clearly what to do. 


That’s the way to ride the rapids, that’s 
the way to make the “fall.” That’s the 
way to still the whirlpool—heed God’s law. 
Then, all the current of your life shall flow 
to the ocean ’way off yonder, where all — 
lives must finally go to the ocean of all 
oceans, to the sea no eye can see, to the 
ocean of “Hereafter,” to the sea, “Eter- 
nity,” through the gorgeous rock-ribbed 
pathway of the valley known as right; 
reinstated in your power, reinvested with 
your might. 


“How Sales Affect Present Financial 
Conditions 


By JOHN W. THOMAS 
Vice-President, Great Lakes Trust Company, Chicago 


THINK that possibly there is nota 

man who has not heard of and prob- 

ably talked about the fact that in the 
fiscal year of our government, ending June 
1919, our exports and our imports showed 
a trade balance in favor of the United States 
of something over four billion dollars, and 
at the time that trade balance, our so-called 
favorable balance, was recorded, there was 
intense enthusiasm throughout the country. 
It was my privilege in January of that 
year, at a dinner in the Hotel Willard at 
Washington, in connection with a conference 
pertaining to the Merchant Marine Act, 
to call attention to this and to say to the 
gentlemen present that our tremendous 
foreign trade balance would be one of the 
problems that would need solution before 
we were many months older. 


E HAVE in the interval closed an- 

other fiscal year and the Department 
of Commerce reports show that in addition 
to the trade balance of $4,129,000 which is 
approximately the figure for the fiscal 
year 1918-1919, we have another larger 
credit balance, for the fiscal year 1919-1920, 
of approximately $2,600,000, and bear in 
mind that these figures pertain to those 
transactions which go to make up what 
might be described as the commodity trade 
balance and do not take cognizance of the 
additional amount which is made up of the 
transfer of securities, through the monies 
expended by tourists abroad, through 
freight charges paid to foreign lines, and 
other charges of a similar character which 
go to increase the sum total of foreign 
transactions. 


HE pertinence of these details on the 
L present financial situation is this: Bear- 
ing in mind that the sum total of your credit 
balance relative to your overseas trade in 
the United States of America for the two 
years ending in June 1920, is approximately 
six and one-half billion dollars, note that 
the values of the pound sterling, the franc, 
the gulden, the lire, the Greek drachma, 
and, below all others, the German mark, 
are subnormal in market quotation in the 
United States, which means that in the 
disposal of those commodities which went 


to make up the sum total, the sales were 
predicated upon the usual terms for turn- 
over, meaning that in a period of sixty, 
ninety days, or four months, cash would 
be forthcoming and would come back on 
the ordinary exchange basis. 

Exchange was not sustained after the 
necessities of the war were over and the 
law of supply and demand began to operate 
in the matter of foreign exchange, with a 
result that all bankers and business men are 
familiar with, and which means a com- 
mensurate loss on the merchandise. 


F COURSE, the logical sequence was 

that business concerns couldn’t afford to 
take the loss and they carried this exchange 
along in the hope that the situation would 
right itself. With unit cost at the high 
prices they had reached, where it took 
from two to four times as much money to 
handle a given volume of business as it 
did on the pre-war basis, these concerns 
could not tie up this capital and operate 
absolutely without the use of this money. 
Their credit was good. They did the 
obvious thing, they used their credit and 
borrowed funds. 


YONSEQUENTLY, of the working capi- 

tal in the United States, something over 

six billion dollars was tied up. There are any 

number of people who are proud of the 

fact that the United States today, at the 

close of the great war, is the wealthiest 
nation industrially in the world. 

But let me tell you another thing and 
that is, the United States of America is 
relatively in the position of that concern 
that has a large investment in its business 
but unfortunately has too large a portion 
of it in what we call fixed or capital assets, 
and the remainder is not for the moment 
sufficient to furnish working capital for 
the turnover under the large capital invest- 
ment. 


HAT is one of the things I have re- 
ferred to. Another is the fact that we 
have a tremendous volume of agricultural 
produce still at the source. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of last year’s corn and 
wheat and other grain, as well as cotton, 
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still unsold, that represents capital tied up 
just as much as the investment of concerns 
that have a tremendous amount of raw ma- 
terial that they cannot work into produc- 
tion for another six, eight, ten months or a 
year. A farmer does that with the working 
capital of the country when he does not 
market his products just as effectively as a 
manufacturing concern that ties up a 
quantity of material and can’t use it. 
This is in explanation of how so much 
money is tied up in this country. 


HERE isanother condition that has been 

very serious and detrimental. I refer 
to speculation. Ordinarily when specu- 
lation is mentioned to an individual, his 
mind goes back to Wall street, but what I 
mean in this instance is not speculation in 
securities, but speculation in commodities. 
If it were possible to figure up the total 
speculation in commodities the last twelve 
months, it would stagger you. Two years 


ago the head of a Chicago concern, in my. 


hearing, bragged of the fact that if he 
didn’t buy another dollar’s worth of goods, 
at his then volume of business, he could 
carry on business for a whole year. 

Did you ever go into an auction 
shop and see some person pick out 
some article that appealed to him? 
You know how the auctioneer starts in 
by praising the article, describing it in glow- 
ing terms, tells what a wonderful article 
it is, and then asks, “And how much am 
I bid?” The man who had it put up starts 
with say $10, and the auctioneer immedi- 
ately decries the $10 bid as ridiculously out 
of proportion to the value, with the result 
that the bidder loses his head and raises 
his own bid. 


HAT is what has been going on in Am- 
erica for the last year and a half with 
merchants all over the country. They have 
been bidding against themselves in all lines. 
In their anxiety to make sure that they 
would get the merchandise they needed, 
dealers kept sending in their orders. Be- 
cause they felt sure they would not get 
more than 20 or 250% of what they ordered, 
they put in orders for three, four and five 
times as much as they could possibly use. 
They said, “I won’t get over 20 or 25% of 
my order, so I will send in four orders to 


different concerns and then if I get 25% 


from each I will get just what I want.” 
That worked all right for a while, but when 
the demand stopped the manufacturers 
shipped the full 100% of the orders and 
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consequently the dealer got four times 
what he wanted and could possibly use. 

The fundamental principles of the post 
war normal will be precisely the funda- 
mental principles of the old normal in which 
the merchant who sells to the ultimate 
consumer, if he is to be successful, predi- 
cates his selling price on cost, plus standard- 
ized margin of profit. Now what has 
happened? The public under the war 
conditions, had been educated along the 
lines of increased cost, labor costing more, 
raw materials of every kind and character 
costing more. 


HERE was not a housewife in the land 

who could go into a dry goods store and 
tell you whether the linen, sheeting, dress 
goods or anything else was priced on a 
fair and square basis of increased cost. 
They were at the mercy of the individual 
or concern that was selling them and one 
of the worst things that happened was the 
fact that this was taken advantage of, 
and prices were charged which had no 
reference to cost. 

The trouble right now with the present 
situation is that the public you are depend- 
ing upon to take goods off your floor, have 
reached the breaking strain and have re- 
fused to buy. You have lost your market 
and you can’t get it back until you have 
convinced it that you are dealing fair and 
asking a fair profit. 


\ T HAT did they tell you when you went 

into stores in 1916 and 1917) They 
told you that prices had gone up. You said, 
“But the goods you have on your shelves 
didn’t cost you so much.” And they 
answered, ‘‘No, but after the war is over 
there will be a reaction and the merchandise 
will drop, so we have to equalize on the 
price now.” 

They took the rise on the way up and 
have kept it up. The manufacturer and 
jobber has taken his medicine. The re- 
tailer must. They have handled the 
public so the public won’t buy, but they 
but they haven’t found a way to stop the 
bills from the manufacturers falling due. 

We have to work out the present situ- 
ation. When the sales people of the 
United States that come immediately in 
contact with the consumer, inspire confi- 
dence in the public, that they are getting 
one hundred cents on the dollar of what 
they pay, based on cost, plus a fair profit, 
then we will have solved the great big 
problem that is before the public. 


‘Facts vs. Fiction In Business” 


By C. D. HARDY, 
Department of Public Relations, Swift and Company 


HE very strength of the average 
American business man is one of his 
greatest limitations. He is absorbed 

by the issues of the immediate day. He is 
not a student of history. He does not 
study the future. He is absorbed by the 
present. In 1917 and 1918 prices were 
going up. Business men in America were 
buying, everyone was a buyer that could 
possibly buy, and he was buying all he 
could buy, and seemed to think that those 
conditions were going on forever. He had 
not studied economic history. 

Now we are going the other -way. I 
meet people every day who ask me if I 
think business is ever going to be any 
better. Conditions as we now have them 
are not going to continue forever. I 
cannot, of course, personally blame the 
business man who has been hit hard, for 
feeling that there is no end to it, but at the 
same time if he will trouble to review all 
industrial history, he will know that there 
has never been a rapid rise in price that has 
not been followed by a rapid fall in price. 

The American business man who did 


not at the time of rising prices, bear in- 


mind that the day was coming wehn there 
would be a decline to offset the high prices, 
failed to study of the industrial history of 
business, and failed to look ahead. And 
so I think that one of the things we need 
to do in this country is to get just a little 
more information. 


HE day is past when business or the 

business man can say, “the public be 

.”’ The day is pretty close, if not 

here now, when business men must say 
“the public be informed.” 

There are three reasons for this. First, 
the opportunities for expansion to new 
lands are largely in the past. There was a 
time when, if we were crowded in the East, 
we could find opportunity in the West. 
We kept on finding opportunity in the 
West until we reached the ‘Pacific Ocean. 
Now we have piled up, as it were, and have 
begun to roll back upon ourselves. 

That means the population is becoming 
crowded. We live closer together. That 
means, if we are going to live harmoniously, 
we must understand each other. To do 
that we must understand the fundamen- 
tals of business operation better. To do 


this we must get information that we do 
not possess about the business of each other. 

Second, this is an epoch of education. 
Do you know that the educational insti- 
tutions of this country canaot begin 
to accommodate the young men and 
young women clamoring at their doors 
for admission? They are going to school 
now by the thousands where ten years ago 
they were going to school by the hundreds. 

The University of Illinois is today at 
the door of the Legislature begging for 
money to increase its active working force 
and its equipment. 

Night schools of commerce in many 
cities have been crowded to their doors. 
Room capacity is filled with young men 
and young women asking for education. 
Education in what? Education in the 
fundamentals of business. 

Now when these people get out into the 
business world they are going to begin to 
ask questions. They are today developing 
inquiring minds. 

The only way that they can be posted 
is to get information and it seems to me 
that the sooner business men and business 
institutions recognize the necessity, in 
the great industrial districts like ours, 
thenecessit vy of giving fundamental informa- 
tion, the better it is going to be for all of us. 


HERE is a third reason why I think 
we must in a very definite way educate 
ourselves. I have on my desk a pamphlet 
of the central executive committee of the 
Communistic Party of America. It came 
into our office at the U. S. Yards. How 
it got there, we do not know, nor who 
brought it; but it was there. Its contents 
are startling. There is a sentence or two 
I want you to read that will give you the 
tenor of it. 

“The only way to overthrow the capital- 
istic government is by means of mass 
action, demonstrations, protests, mass 
strikes, general strikes, political strikes, 
culminating finally in open collision with 
the capitalistic state, armed insurrection 
and civil war.” 

Now that propaganda is going on in 
all the industries of the country, in 
your industry as well as in the industry 
[ represent. What are we going to do 
about it? That’s a personal question 
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with every individual business man in 
this country. 

What are we going to do about it? In 
my judgment, the only thing that can 
offset propaganda like that is other propa- 
ganda that is constructive and funda- 
mentally sound. 

Who is going to present it? I do not 
know of any power that is big enough to 
cope with a proposition like this other 
than an organized force of American business 
men. Does it not strike you in days like 


this, that literature of that kind needs. 


attention? You may ask, “What is your 
company doing to offset such propaganda? 
In answer to that, permit me to suggest 
that we are doing all we can with the 
pen and from the platform to tell the 
public how we buy, from whom we buy, 
with whom we compete, how we manu- 
facture, how we sell, how we distribute, 
to whom we sell, and what the public 
pays us in profits for what we do. 


EARLY every day I am asked this 

question: ‘‘When are we going to 
get back to normal?” Now to answer 
that question, I am going to ask three 
others. l 

When is the world going to get back 
to normal? When is Germany going 
to pay 55 billion dollars indemnity in 
34 years, with 12 per cent on her exports 
to pay? 

When are we going to get back to nor- 
mal? When is Russia, when is France, 
when is Italy, when is Great Britain 
going to get back to normal? Here in 
the United States we are not going to 
get back to normal before these nations 
get approximately back to normal. You 
know this world is pretty well tied to- 
gether. The business man can stay in 
New York and do business all around 
the world without leaving his desk. The 
wireless telegraph, wireless telephone, rapid 
shipping, and the cable, tie this world 
ee We cannot, I maintain, gel 
all the way back to normal until the world 
gels a long ways back toward normal. 

When are we going to get back to 
normal? When is the buying public 
going to take a positive attitude toward 
buying rather than a negative attitude 
toward buying? I think myself, and this 
is only my guess, and you have probably 
just as good a one or perhaps a better 
one, I think a pretty large part of the 
difficulty is that we have an unwilling 
buying public. You know there are two 
things to consider, the capacity to buy, 
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and the willingness to buy. During the 
years 1916-17-18-19 we had a buying 
public that was willing to buy; they bought 
everything in sight. The Government 
bought up everything it could. Every- 
body was buying and it was no trick at 
all to sell. Almost overnight the people 
thought the peak had been reached and 
o said, “We won’t buy, prices will be 
ower.” 


La tell you about one of the men at 
the yards. He sits at the table with 
me at lunch. Last August he was talking 
about buying an automobile, and he was 
just on the point of buying! In fact, 
he went down one Sunday to look over 
the cars. He came back the next day, 
and I said, “Did you get your car?” 
He said, ““Thought I would wait, I believe 
prices are going to drop.” He has been 
waiting ever since. I ask him every few 
days if he has bought that automobile. 
Now that fellow has just as much capacity 
to buy, in fact in terms of wages and real 
salary, he has more capacity to buy, than 
he had last summer, and still he is waiting. 
I know some people who expected to 
build last August in spite of high con- 
struction costs. They are not doing so. 
They tell me they expect wages to come 
down and they expect material to come 
down and they are going to wait until 
everything comes down. Now these men 
have just as much capacity to buy as they 
had last summer, and these two people 
I have talked about are not exceptions. 
They represent very typically our buying 
public. 

Now where do the merchan!s and the 
sellers come in on this? In order to sell 
a man anything you have to get him 
to think your way. Now that’s the sales- 
man’s job, and if the salesman ever had 
a job in his life, he has it right now—to 
change the unwilling buying public into 


a willing buying public. he public 
expect things to be cheaper. Can you 
convince them otherwise? If you can, 


you can probably sell them. That’s the 
business of the salesman. As I see things, 
it’s a whale of a job. 

These are the days when men need to 
study conditions carefully, need to step 
carefully, and these are the days above 
all, it seems to me, when information 
ought to take the place of misinformation, 
when facts about business ought to take 
the place of so much of this fiction about 
business, and these are the days when 
men ought to substitute a willingness to 
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cooperate for the spirit of prejudice against 
those who have been successful in their 
business ventures. 


E hear much these days about 
service in business. 

Now this subject of service in business 
is not new, it’s as old as the human race 
is old. There are too many people, in 
thinking about this idea of service to 
human welfare, who connect service merely 
with charity, with philanthropy, with a 
total absence of self interest. They think 
of service as connected with the life of 
a minister, a teacher, a charity dispenser, 
a social settlement organization. 

I want to be perfectly plain here; I 
certainly do not want to be misunderstood. 
I am not saying one word of criticism 
about the service rendered by those who 
act in the phases of life just mentioned. 
I am perfectly willing to grant that the 
man who serves in these capacities serves 
on the highest plane on which it is possible 
to serve. 

Service is not sentiment or an emotion; 
it is an act or a series of acts. Service is 
not what one wishes to do, but what one 
actually accomplishes. In this workaday 
world of ours, business men have served 
humanity in a very definite and practical 
way. 

I believe, in these days it would help 
a good deal to steady us if we got a more 
fundamental notion of what constitutes 
service to human welfare. 

The farmer who raises his crop, cares 
for it, harvests it, and puts it on the 
market, getting a profit in return that is 
fair and reasonable, serves his community 
just as definitely as does the preacher who 
preaches the gospel. 


HE laborer who goes forth to work 

with his hands, bends his back, 
carries a load, runs a machine, through 
eight hours of honest toil, getting in 
return a wage that is fair and high enough 
to give him some of the pleasures of life, 
serves his community, he serves you, 
he serves me. 

The same thing may be said about 
the manufacturer who takes the raw 
material from the farmer, who takes and 
uses the labor, turning this material into 
a marketable product, gets it to the 
market, and gets in return a profit that 
is fair and reasonable and large enough 
to protect his stockholders’ investment 
and to keep his factory running in a 
healthy condition. 
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He serves you, he serves me, he serves 
society. 

The salesman who takes this manu- 
facturer’s article to the retail trade, sells 
the goods, and gets in return his com- 
mission or his salary—he serves you, he 
serves me. , 

The housewife who takes this material 
from the retailer, takes it into our homes, 
transforms the material into food for the 
table, clothing for the children, or decora- 
tions for the home, even she serves you, 
she serves me, and she serves human life. 

These people are not philanthropists, 
they may make some money, but they 
are conservers of human welfare in a very 
human and practical way. 


NDREW CARNEGIE has built li- 

braries and he has endowed colleges. 
He has given pension funds. For these 
things he has been honored and ought 
to be honored, but after all, the service 
to human welfare rendered by Mr. Carnegie 
in his philanthropic deeds sinks into 
insignificance compared with the service 
to you and to me that he rendered when 
he put io his time building up the great 
steel industries of this country. 

There is a railroad that goes from St. 
Paul out to Seattle, called the Great 
Northern. I heard Jas. J. Hill tell the 
story of how he conceived and what he 
did to build up this Great Northern 
railroad. I am, in a very small way, a 
personal recipient of some of the benefits 
of one of Mr. Jas. J. Hill’s college endow- 
ments of $50,000. Out in my town where 
he gave the $50,000 to endow this college, 
we think very highly of him as a philan- 
thropist. Yet, when you compare the 
credit that is due to Mr. Hill and his 
memory as a philanthropist, with the 
credit that is due to him for his constructive 
work for the Great Northern as a builder 
of railroads, there is no comparison what- 
ever. 

If it were necessary, we could get along 
without our philanthropists. I trust the 
day will never come in this country when 
we will not have our philanthropists 
when we need them, but I hope the day 
may speedily come in this country when 
business propositions and business men 
shall receive the credit they ought to 
receive for the service that they render 
in their everyday work for welfare of 
society. 


The object for which we strive tells 
the story of our lives, 


The Mastery of Emotion 


By C. FRANKLIN LEAVITT, M. D. 


HE struggle for the mastery of 
the weaker or lower self has been 
compared innumerable times to the 
tortuous ascent up the side of a steep 
mountain, where the traveller has to 
make his own path, thru dense forests 
and thick undergrowth, in the dark; 
where there are brambles and rocks; 
where the wind howls around one’s ears, 
and wild beasts are heard prowling near. 
One cannot go back, save to certain 
destruction., One must go forward. Over- 
head, thru the murky -clouds, glimmer 
the stars, but the eyes of the traveller 
are on the earth. Now and then he plunges 
through suddenly, to some fragrant, grassy 
dell, where he rests and goes on, momen- 
tarily refreshed. Or perhaps, at one of 
the darkest moments, he wearily pauses 
for breath, and leaning on his staff, hears, 
in an instant’s lull of the angry wind, a 
bird singing. Maybe it is then, for the 
first time, that he sees the stars. He 
goes on, a little strengthened for the climb. 
B“ slow and painful degrees the traveller 
reaches the top. There have been 
indications that he was nearing the end 
of his journey, but it is still very dark, 
and he is very tired. At the final mo- 
ment he lies down to sleep. The wind 
drops, all is still for a time. Then the 
dawn colors the east, a fresh breeze stirs, 
the birds begin to twitter. The. sun 
clears the tops of the hills, the sky is 
gold and blue, the view is superb. The 
traveller awakens to triumphant joy. 

Several things stand out in the struggle 
for self-mastery. I have endeavored, 
in this little word picture, to throw these 
into bold relief—struggle, effort, difficulty, 
discouragement; the necessity for per- 
severance, the assurance that help will 
come when most needed, the assurance 
also that if one will just push on, doing 
the best one knows how to do, he is bound 
to go forward in a gradual progression to 
eventful victory. 

Let us get away from word-pictures 
for a moment, and look at a few of these 
points in a very practical way. 

What are some of the difficulties we 
shall encounter? 


IRST—feelings! Say you are trying 
to master the worry habit, a habit 
of losing your temper, of being depressed, 


or something of that kind. One of the first 
things, of course, that you will simply 
have to do, will be to stop acting depressed, 
worried, or irritated, and act, instead, 
cheerful, poised, sweet and serene—yjusl 
the opposite of the way you feel. 

This creates a real inner conflict, a 
sense of actual antagonism, almost as if 
two opposing powers were pitted against 
each other. This sense of warfare is so 
strong, in natures naturally intense, that 
it can be appropriately likened to a fight 
with wild beasts. It often gives a person 
a feeling of dual personality, and in a 
way, this is not such an incorrect de- 
scription of the thing, for it actually is a 
struggle between the stronger and the 
weaker selves; the higher and the lower; 
the will and the emotions. 

What you are really fighting against 
is—old, established habits, which have 
become very, very strong, through years 
of thinking and acting—and thus feeling 
—in certain ways. Of course there is in 
all of us, by virtue of habit, an instinctive, 
powerful tendency to take the line of 
least resistance. We tend to act the 
way we have been acting. Tend? We are 
urged that way inexorably, and are certain 
so to act, unless we take matters into 
our own hands and determine we will 
not be slaves, but masters of our own lives. 


(hee traveller must make up his mind 
he is going up that mountain, in 
spite of wild beasts; that he will subdue 
these by force of his own God-given 
powers, to the point where they will do 
his bidding. 

The wild beast figure holds good, how- 
ever, only up to a certain point. No wild 
beast could possibly be as crafty, tricky, 
subtle, insidious, treacherous as can a 
man’s own emotions. Your feelings can 
fool you completely, make you see a thing 
entirely differently from the way it really 
is; make the strong course so alluring and 
be so convincing about it that your reason 
is completely befuddled, your judgment 
and will are paralyzed, and you are im- 
pelled to action directly contrary to your 
best interests. 

Everyone is much more under the 
dominance of his emotions than he will 
admit or is, in fact, aware of. The best 
of us have achieved merely a certain out- 
ward control, which is really repression 
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or suppression of the emotions. But 
worry, excitement, tenseness, self-con- 
sciousness, self-distrust, pessimism, appre- 
hension, jealousy, envy, anger, etc.,— 
ll to really conquer these—not just 

the extent of smothering them or 
rosie them under, but of eliminating 
them, and see what happens. 


HERE will come a time of great de- 
spair, worry or anger when you will 
realize you ought to smile and act pleasant, 
and as if all were well with you, but your 
feelings will be too much for you. You 
will want to swear, throw things, yell or 
weep. I have frequently had patients 
write me, “How can I act happy when 
I feel so wretched? Why, it’s going 
against all there is in me.” Yes, it is 
going against all there is in you of weak- 
ness, negativeness, etc., and this is just 
now about the biggest part of you. What 
you hare got to do is to make a big effort. 
William James says, in his Briefer Course 
of Psychology, that a man is the amount 
of effort he is able to make; that “he who 
can make none is but a shadow; he who 
can make much a hero.’”’ He also calls 
our attention to the vitally significant 
fact that when you get right down to 
brass tacks (language mine, not Mr. 
James}), the one effort a person needs to 
make is the effort to think. 


OST of us have the idea that WILL 

means making oneself do some- 
thing, or act in a certain way. It does. 
It means making ourselves think in a 
certain way. Actions grow forth from 
thoughts or ideas. 

Those ideas which dominate in con- 
sciousness are the ones which impel to 
action. The whole problem of WILL is 
just—ATTENTION,—attention to the 
ideas you wish to see carried out into 
your life; holding these steadily before 
the mind until they completely fill the 
mind; keeping affirming and adopting 
thoughts which if left to themselves, 
would slip away. I am using Mr. James’ 
words almost verbatim here. He also 
says that “the whole drama of life is a 
mental drama; the whole difficulty a men- 
tal difficulty. * Take in the significance 
of that, my friend! 

It is ‘difficult, all right, for a person to 
keep the right idea before the mind. When 
one feels a certain way, the tendency is 
to think only along t ose lines. Other 
ideas may proffer themselves for notice, 
but we push them aside immediately. 
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If one will only hear the “‘still, small 
voice” of Reason resolutely, and hold 
to the right thoughts in spite of all the 
others which rise against them, he will 
surely win. But this is a very unpleasant 
performance. 

As Mr. James puts it, “Willing with 
effort is an entrance into a lonesome 
moral wilderness.” Yielding to the old 
course promises a temporary pleasure, 
of a sort, in self-indulgence, while the 
rewards of the new course are so very 
far off, in the dim, distant future. 


HE only resistance we shall ever 

have to overcome, you see, is that 
of old habits of feeling, which will do 
their best to keep us from concentrating 
the attention upon the right thoughts. 
The thing to do, therefore, is to ignore 
feeling as much as possible, trampling it 
underfoot, shouldering it aside, paying 
no attention to it, crowding it out of 
consciousness. 

In addition to this, we should of course 
hold before the mind, in every way we 
can, the ideas which we choose shall come 
into manifestation, That is, employ Auto- 
Suggestion in all its forms, regularly and 
persistently. Auto-Suggestion is simply 
the narrowing of the attention to the 
consideration of one idea. 

Where do these troublesome feelings 
come from in the first place? Why, they 
were born of thoughts and acts. All feel- 
ings are created in this way. Do you see 
the significance of this fact? If you will 
deliberately force yourself to think and 
to act in a different and stronger way, 


‘eventually you will create a new set of 


feelings to correspond. 


EELING is a tremendous force, and 
like all forces, it works constructively 
and destructively. Get the right feeling 
back of you and it will push you to your 
goal with practically no effort on your 
part. In like manner the wrong feeling 
will impel you toward destruction, unless 
you will that things shall be otherwise. 
When you endeavor to rule your feelings 
with your reason, judgment and will, you 
will certainly have a big fight on your 
hands. But you would never develop 
your latent strength unless you came 
up against a certain amount of resistance. 


UST as the amount of effort you will 
have to put forth is determined by the 
amount of resistance put up by this inner 
antagonism, just so will your eventual 
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strength be measured by what you have 
overcome in self. James says that he 
would give, as a brief definition of moral 
action—action in the line of the greatest 
resistance. 

So brace yourself for the fight, remember- 
ing that a fight is a good thing—it means 
development. Remember you have within 
you a power infinitely greater than that of 
your antagonist—a power which can carry 
you thru anything and everything, clear 
to the top, if you will just do your best. 


OR strength is developed thru USE. 
Even those efforts which seem ex- 
tremely feeble, if they are the best one 
can put forth at the time, are bound to 
bring results, if persisted in, just as strength 
is added to a physical muscle thru exercise. 
You will probably have many a fall. 
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Never mind—get up and try again, just 
as a baby does when it is learning to 
walk. You'll get there by and by. After 
a while you won’t go down so easily, will 
get up more promptly, and stay up longer. 
Eventually you will understand better, 
and emotion won’t have the power over 
you it had at first. You will gradually 
form the habit of giving your course over 
to reason, judgment and will. You will 
at last reach the point where you can 
look feeling squarely in the face and 
say, “I know you know, and you have 
no more power to rule my life. You 
have done all the harm to me you are 
ever going to do. From now on I am 
MASTER—'‘Master of my fate, Captain 
of my soul.’ I am free.”—Advanced 
Thought and Occult Digest. 


Business Ventures of the Blind 
By E. BRODNA 


«(N ALESMANSHIP and store man- 
S agement” is one of the most popu- 
lar courses at the Red Cross 
Institute for the Blind in Evergreen, Md. 
This course includes lectures in the follow- 
ing subjects: Financing, location, buying 
stock and fixtures, bookkeeping in Braille, 
advertising, window displays, study of 
merchandise, and practical salesmanship. 
It requires approximately six months for 
completion, four months classroom work 
and store practice at Evergreen and two 
months in a branch training store at Perry- 
ville, Md., as manager. 

A laboratory is maintained at the Insti- 
tute where the students or ‘blinks’ as 
the blind men call themselves, receive 
instruction as to location of stock, how 
to operate a cash register, in fact every 
detail which is included in the operation 
of a store. At the branch training store 
the student comes into actual contact with 
the public and salesmen from which he 
derives much valuable knowledge and 
experience necessary to him before he 
goes into business for himself. During 
the last two months of his training he is 
assisted and advised by weekly visits from 
the Evergreen instructor. 


TORE management and salesmanship 
AĴ appeals to many blind men because of 
its remunerative possibilities. A great 
many men at sometime in their lives have 
thought that they would like to have a 
store of their own. Many blinded ex- 
service men have realized this ambition 


through the Red Cross Institute for the 
Blind. In the perfectly equipped, self- 
supporting store or laboratory, which is 
stocked with cigars, cigarettes, tobacco of 
all kinds; confectionery, stationery, toilet 
articles, and soft drinks, the future store- 
keeper serves the public which consists of 
other students, their families, and the 
staff. The store at Perryville is also very 
successful both as a training factor and a 
business. As a result of this work a 
number of the men who have completed 
the course are now operating stores of 
various kinds in different parts of the 
country, and this number will soon be 
augmented by the twelve students who 
are now taking the course. 


WO of the graduates have gone into 
the insurance business. Mr. Harry 
William of Baltimore is reported to have 
sold insurance to the amount of $150,000 
during his first seven months. Mr. Wil- 
liam Perkins is running a successful gro- 
cery business in Connecticut. Mr. Harvey 
E. Gilbert owns and runs a confectionery, 
tobacco, and soda fountain in Mount 
Vernon, Ill.; Mr. Roy Chapman sells 
tobacco, stationery, and toilet articles 
in his store in Colorado; Mr. Ed Paulson 
has an arts and crafts shop in Meadville, Pa. 
Perhaps the most successful business 
man graduated from Evergreen is Bob Cole. 
His business in Perryville, Md., has in- 
creased in daily sales 100 per cent in four 
months, and his store is a model of neat- 
ness and good management. 


Earmarks of Success 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


(Copyright 1921 by O. S. Marden) 


I’d show people what I could do!’ 

“If I only had that fellow’s oppor- 

arte I could get ahead, I could be some- 
y 99 

“If I’d had the chances my boss had 
when he was a youngster, I’d be my own 
boss to-day instead of slaving for someone 
else on a miserable salary, with no pros- 
pects of anything better!” 

“Things always come easy to some peo- 
ple; but I’ve never had any luck, and I 
suppose I never shall. So what’s the use of 
trying. Nothing ever comes my way!” 

Everywhere we hear people making 
excuses like these for their failure to get on. 
They are dissatisfied with their lot; miser- 
able because of their mediocre or inferior 
positions, and envious of the success of 
others. If they could only get somewhere 
else, into some other occupation; if they 
could only have someone else’s opportunity, 
some other man’s chance they, too, would 
be successful and contented. But they 
never can do anything where they are or 
with what they have. 

They never think of putting the blame 
for their lack of success where it belongs 
on themselves, but always have a great 
deal to say about other people’s good 
fortune and superior opportunities. They 
excuse their own failure on the ground 
that those who succeeded have always 
been “boosted” or “favored” by employers, 
or they “had a pull,’ or some one or 


‘O* if I only had the place he has, 


something outside of themselves “gave 


them a lift.” 


A YOUNG man, who has risen rapidly 
from an office boy to the possession of 
a fine business of his own, and owes his 
success entirely to his own pluck, industry 
and initiative, was recently telling me of 
some of his experiences when he first be- 
gan working. 

During his climb as an employee he was 
constantly laughed at by his comrades 
for working so much harder than he needed 
to, for doing more than he was paid for 
or was expected of him. 

When he stayed after hours to clean up 
and get things ready for the morning, 
they would tell him that he was a fool 
for his pains; that his employer would 
probably never know he was working over- 
time, and even if he did learn of it he 
wouldn’t appreciate it. 
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“And now,” he said, “these fellows are 
saying that my success is due to the fact 
that, from the start, my opportunities 
were better than theirs; that even in the 
old days when we used to work together in 
the same firm, the boss always favored me 
and was prejudiced against them. They 
positively resent my success, and seem 
to think that I have in some way injured 
them.” 

An employer is always looking for ear- 
marks of promotion material among his 
employees, for the stuff that indicates 
marked ability. If he sees a youth who is 
exacting to the minute regarding his work, 
who acts as if he were afraid of giving his 
employers a little more than the equivalent 
of what he finds in his pay envelope, there 
is small encouragement for that person’s 
advancement. 

There is nothing that pleases an employ- 
er more than to feel that the man he em- 
ploys is trying in every possible way to 
advance his interests, that he is studying 
ways and means to lighten his burden, and 
is as much concerned about the business as 
if he owned it. 


O man wants to risk his interests in 

the hands of a person who figures 
closely to give the equivalent of what he 
finds in his pay envelope, and no employee 
should expect to advance rapidly who 
does this. It is the over-plus of service, 
the little voluntary helpfulness, the little 
extra interest in the employer’s welfare 
which attracts attention from him, and 
which makes all the difference between 
young men and young women who remain 
in the same positions year in and year 
out, and those who advance. 

When I see a youth dead-in-earnest, 
flinging his whole soul into whatever 
he does as though he loved it, and who is 
determined to put his trade-mark of supe- 
riority upon everything he touches, who is 
not willing to leave it half done or to botch 
it, but is determined to do it to a finish; 
when I see such a youth eager to help out, 
anxious to accommodate, willing, cheerful. 
and helpful, then I know he is headed for 
the top. There is no question about it. 
Although he may not be a genius, he has 
the best-known substitutes for it—a noble 
ambition, and a grim determination to 
realize it. 

Common every-day, ordinary virtues 
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with uncommon and unusual application, 
industry, determination—these are the 
qualities that have ever characterized the 
winners of the race. 

The youth with the climbing instinct, 
if he does not get side-tracked, if he keeps 
out of bad company and avoids evil habits, 
is almost sure to turn out well. The boy 
who takes a pride in his work, who is 
always trying to do it a little better than 
before, who is not only industrious but 
who does things to a finish, is on the 
success road. 


VERY employer will agree with John 
Hewer, that “As a rule, the 
employee who is promoted quickly takes 
more pains with his work than the others 
associated with him do; does it more 
rapidly, shows more interest in his employ- 
er’s affairs, evinces more intelligence and 
originality in his methods, or, in some 
other way, especially commends himself 
to his employer’s attention as one worthy 
of promotion.” 
Are you this sort of an employee? 
Or are you more concerned with what 
you get in your pay envelope than with 
your work? 


Are you doing blundering,  slipshod, | 


slovenly work, or are you putting your 
heart into it, doing it with vim and en- 
thusiasm, producing the best of its kind? 

your mistakes and blunders costing 
your employer dear, or are you adding to 
the success of his business by the interest 
you take init? Are you studying evenings, 
attending classes and lectures to make 
yourself bigger, broader and more effi- 
cient, or are you going out with your 
friends to have the sort of good time that 
unfits you for business next day? 


“T WANT you,” said Philip D. Armour 

to one of his employees, ‘‘to grow into a 
man so strong and big that you will force 
me to see that you are out of place among 
the little fellows.” 

When we see a youth with high aims 
and aspirations, who is always trying to 
improve himself, to make the most of his 
Spare time, who carries an inspiring book 
or some other helpful reading matter ia 
his pocket so that he may take advaa- 


tage of any enforced idleness while travel- 


ing, or when waiting to fill an appointment, 
we know that this youth is bound to be 
heard from later. 

The youth who has made up his mind to 
win, whose ambition never cools, whose 


determination never wavers, no matter 
what obstacles may rise up before him, 
cannot be held back from the goal he has 
set for himself. 

No power on earth can keep him from 
attaining his heart’s desire. 

No one who is dead-in-earnest, and who 
backs up his purpose with unceasing effort 
can fail. He always gets to the top. 
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“Applied Psychology” 


Tki the sharp weed springing 
Chokes our garden bed, 
Never heed ils slinging; 

Plani a flower instead. 
Where the rose is growing 
Thistles cannot stray— 
Every flower that’s blowing 
Keeps a weed away! 


If the way seems weary, 
Cares about it throng, 
Just to make it cheery 
Sing a snatch of song. 
Trouble finds no dwelling 
Where the lips are gay— 
Every song outswelling 
Keeps a care away! 


If some wish ungranted 
Brings perchance a frown, 
Why not smile undaunted, 
Smile it bravely down? 
Shall a vain repining 
Darken all our day? 
Every smile outshining 
Keeps a frown away! 
—Erxchange. 


A Secret of Success 


ll HAVE often been asked to define the 
true secret of success. It is thrift in 
all its phases, thrift as applied to saving. 
A young man may have many friends, 
but he will find none so steadfast, so 
constant, so ready to respond to his wants, 
so capable of pushing him ahead, as a 
little leather-covered book, with the name 
of a bank on its cover. 

Saving is the first great principle of all 
success. It creates independence, It gives 
a young man standing, it fills him with 
vigor, it stimulates him with the proper 
energy; in fact, it brings to him the best 
part of any success—happiness and con- 
tentment. If it were possible to inject 
the quality of saving into every boy, we 
would have a great many more real men. 
—Sir Thomas Lipton. 


The Renaissance of the Kentucky 
Mountains 


By 0. OLIN GREEN 


setesi eoddtte dt 
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N this arlicle Mr. Green briefly sketches some of the high lighls in the life and work of the Rev. 

James Anderson Burns—* Burns, of The Mountains,’’—whose life lime of service lo his people 
is bearing abundant reward to him in the knowledge that his efforts lo bring education to them has 
brought him their love and cordial co-operation as well as the admiralion and respect of an ever 
widening circle of friends and acQuainlances. There has never been a more complete proof of 
Success through Service than in the work of this modest mountaineer preacher. 
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N the mountains of eastern Kentucky 

live a race of people through whose 

veins flow the purest ‘strains of Anglo- 
Saxon blood. While they are marked 
off from the rest of the world by man- 
ners, customs and habits of speech, they 
are in every sense true Americans. So 
conscious are they of their isolation that 
they still call the newcomer a ‘“‘furriner.”’ 
Especially is this true of Clay County, 


entucky, where 
Oneida Institute is lo- 
cated. On account 
of the encroachments 
of civilization in the 
older colonies, and 
because of religious 
persecution under the 
state church which 
sought to coerce others 
into conformity to its 
standards of religion, 
many of those liberty- 
loving people, who 
were chiefly of Scotch- 
Irish descent, found 
refuge by crossing 
over the Appalachians 
and pushing westward 
into the mountains of 
Kentucky. By their 
very nature, breeding 
and manner of life, 
both in the old world 
and the new, they 
Were averse to any- 
thing like authority, 
resisting even the 
domination of the 
Presbyterian clergy. 
Hence it was that 
they became the ob- 


jects of missionary endeavor by Baptists 


and Methodists whose intense emotional- 
ism was more suited to their genius. In 
their new home they found fertile soil in 
the valleys, plenty of game in the dense 
forests, and abundance of fish in the clear, 
swift-flowing streams, and—freedom. They 
had at last found a place where they 
could worship God according to the dic- 
tates of conscience. 

HEY are brave, 


strong and free, 
and naturally possess 
many amiable traits 
of character. How- 
ever, they have not 
been given a square 
deal by some modern 
writers who have ex- 
ploited their peculiar- 
ities and idiosyncra- 
sies for pecuniary 
gain. We have heard 
much of their feuds, 
their “moonshine,” 
their illiteracy, their 
shiftlessness and law-. 
lessness. These are 
there still, in a sense, 
but they are passing 
away with a rapidity 
that is astonishing. 
A new era is on and 
there is an awakening 
which presages a 
brighter day. They 
shall win in the race 
of life because they are 
strong. They have 
great strong bodies 


“BURNS OF THE MOUNTAINS." able to perform all 
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but superhuman 
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tasks; they have sagacious minds capable of 
highest development; they have an original- 
ity and a resourcefulness unequaled by any 
other people in the world; they are hospitable 


to a fault; that they are patriotic is 


attested by the fact that many thousands 
of them laid down their lives to preserve 
the Union during the war between the 
states; that they are religious is proverb- 
ial, taking, as they do, the Bible literally 
as their rule of faith and practice. No- 
where will you find more shining ex- 
amples of simple faith. Even when they 
fight they do it from a religious sense 
of duty. Their code of honor must be 
defended. John Fox, Jr., is consistent 
with one of his characters when he makes 
him say, “I’ve al’ays laid out my ene- 
mies. The Lord has been on my side and 
I gits a better Christian every year.” 


A Brave and Noble People 


HERE is a law of retrogression, as well 

as a law of progress. Things must go 
forward or backward. This is what hap- 
pened to the people of the Kentucky 
mountains; when they ceased to progress 
they retrograded. We must not be harsh 
in our judgment against them. They 
have been the victims of circumstances. 
They have not had an equal chance with 
the rest of us. They are our national 
shut-ins and we should deal with them 
gently. We must not measure them by 
ordinary standards. They are in a class 
by themselves, but not wholly of their 
own choosing. They are encompassed by 
mountains and rivers so that nearly all 
communication with the outside world 
has been cut off. They are “beleaguered 
by nature” and have thus remained in 
isolation for more than a hundred years. 
There has been little advancement, if any, 
since the days of the American Revolu- 
tion. While civilization has been moving 
forward by leaps and bounds in other 
parts of our great country, with them 
it has remained as it was in the days of 
their forefathers. No, not as it was, for 
there are strong evidences of deteriora- 
tion. Mr. Burns showed me an old book 
entitled “Doctor Gill on the Five Points” 
which he found in a family of ten, not 
one of whom could read or write. What 
a mysterious relic it must have been to 
them! A relic of better days when their 
fathers could read. He has other books 
written in foreign tongues which bear 
evidence that they were read and under- 
stood by their owners. 


UT under the influence of the great 

awakening which is now taking place 
the meaning of those mysteries is going 
to be solved. The doors of knowledge 
are being forced open, even though they 
have been locked and the key lost for 
more than a century. “The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great 
light: they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the 
light shined.” These sturdy highlanders 
will some day come into their rightful 
heritage. It belongs to them. Some fam- 
ilies can trace their lineage, traditionally, 
back to England and Scotland and show 
that their ancestors occupied high sta- 
tions in life. When Charles Neville Buck 
puts it into the mouth of one of his char- 
acters to say of the hero of his story, 
“The Call of the Cumberlands,” who 
is a mountain, youth: “Samson South 
was a gentleman two hundred years before 
he was born,” he gave utterance to a 
great truth about the people of the Cum- 
berlands. One can easily believe this 
when he has once observed the beautiful 
features of their children, shared their 
genuine hospitality, taken note of their 
intellectual brilliancy, and has felt the 
force of their strong personalities. Yet 
they are backward and illiterate. 


Awakening Has Come 


oe night is darkest just before the 
dawn. The long night of ignorance, 
sin and error is far spent and the day-star 
has arisen on high. The people of the 
Cumberlands have awakened to a con- 
sciousness of their isolation and back- 
wardness, and they are now making one 
mighty effort to throw off the stupor 
which has retarded their growth and im- 
paired their usefulness. Throughou! the 
whole mountain region there is a deter- 
mined effort to break away from the 
bonds of illiteracy. Both old and young 
are straining at the leashes which have 
held them so long, that they may be- 
come free Americans. Hence, there has 
arisen a movement known as the Moon- 
light School propaganda which had its 
origin in the mountains of Kentucky and 
has spread not only to every part of the 
state but to eleven other states. This 
has been resorted to as a means of whip- 
ing out illiteracy. When a man ninety- 
four years of age learns to read and write 
it would look as if the millennium had 
come. The war is on in “Old Kentucky 

and it is hoped that soon the 200,000 
illiterates may be a thing of the past. 
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Such schools as the Oneida Institute and 
such men as its founder, Rev. J. A. Burns, 
and such women as Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, the tounder of the Moonlight 
Schools, are largely responsible for the 
renaissance which has had its origin in 
the Kentucky mountains. 


New Spirit of Progress 


HE things for which the Kentucky 
mountaineer was once most famous 
are his moonshine whisky and his feuds. 
They have not entirely passed from the 
mountain section, as reports from the daily 
papers attest from time to time, but they 
have practically passed from Clay County. 
Feuds and moonshine have always gone 
hand in hand and when one is banished 
the other cannot remain. Many a feudist 
has made his enemy “bite the dust” 
simply because he had gotten a drink 
or two of moonshine whisky. The first 
counties of the state to have prohibition 
were some of these mountain counties. 
The splendid people of these counties 
were so overrun with lawlessness and 
crime as a result of drinking that they 
applied to the legislature for help and 
under the old state constitution were 
granted prohibition by a special act years 
before the ratification of the Eighteenth 
amendment. 

More than one good thing has originated 
in the mountains of Kentucky and spread 
to other parts of the state. Clay County 
was once the most feud-cursed and liquor- 
cursed county in the state, but under 
the guiding hand of a man like Burns 
it is being redeemed from the curse. 


EACE and order have been restored 

in Clay County largely through the 
influence of Mr. Burns and his great school. 
It is also one of those counties rich in 
natural resources. As yet these resources 
are undeveloped because Clay County has 
no railroad. And Mr. Burns does not 
want the railroad—yet. He says his peo- 
ple are not prepared for it. A great host 
of young people, he fears, will be swal- 
lowed up in the great maelstrom of mod- 
ern civilization to become “‘hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” when they 
might take a higher station in life if they 
were only prepared. The work of Oneida 
Institute is designed to prepare them 
for their day of opportunity. 


Who Is ‘‘Burns of the Mountains’’? 


OW does it come that Mr. Burns 
knows so much about feuds and 
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feudists? you ask. Well, he used to be one 
of them. What! A preacher a feudist? 
Yes, many of them have been and some are 
still. Mr. Burns, however, is one of the 
“has-beens.” Anderson Burns, as he is 
familiarly known throughout the Cumber- 
lands, was once one of the most daring 
feudists that ever infested the mountains 
of eastern Kentucky. This however, 
was before he was a preacher. And 
thereby hangs a tale. - 

James Anderson Burns was the son of 
a Primitive (Hardshell) Baptist preach- 
er, who came from North Carolina to 
Clay County, Ky., many years ago. For 
years he traversed these mountains preach- 
ing the gospel of predestination, re- 
pentance and salvation by grace. After 
a time he found himself entangled in the 
meshes of a feud and to save his family 
from its horrors he moved to West Vir- 
ginia. It was while residing here that 
J. A. Burns was born. After the death 
of his father he longed to return to the 
mountains of Kentucky. Even now he 
vividly recalls how at the evening time 
the family would gather around the great 
blazing fire made of logs in the old-fash- 
ioned fireplace, and while the night 
winds were blowing and the snow was 
drifting about the mountain cabin, the 
father would tell of the days back in the 
“Old Kentucky Home.” ‘The call of the 
wild was in me,” said Mr. Burns, ‘and 
I wanted to go back to that good land.” 
So in a short time he and his mother 
found their way back to the mountains 
of Clay County. At that time the French- 
Eversole feud was raging, and so without 
any particular coaxing, Burns, who was 
then a young man, soon found himself in 
the thick of the fight. 


OME time afterward he was in an en- 

gagement. On this occasion he joined 
the attacking party and assisted them in 
besieging a log cabin in which a dozen or 
more men were harbored. The besieged 
sallied forth and a hand-to-hand struggle 
ensued in which young Burns received a 
severe blow on the head with the butt 
end of a gun. After the smoke of battle 
had cleared away he was left for dead. 
Now, as to whether the young feudist had 
his sense knocked out of him or into him 
may be judged from his actions. When he 
regained consciousness the following morn- 
ing he immediately went to another part 
of the mountains and spent two or three 
days in silent meditation. After thinking 
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. through the recent experiences the situa- 
tion appeared to him about as this: “I 
have been dead. I have been brought 
back to life again. It is for a purpose. 
That purpose is God’s. Now I shall try to 
find out that purpose and follow it up.” 

As yet he had never given himself to 
God in the sense of surrendering his own 
will to that of the Supreme Will. He 
then began to think seriously as to his 
own way and life. Not through fear but 
for prudential reasons, he withdrew for 
a time from the mountains. In his wan- 
derings he became a roustabout on a 
steamboat on the Ohio River. Some word 
of abuse from the mate one day caused 
this independent, self-reliant young moun- 
taineer to leave the boat at the first land- 
ing. 

This happened to be at Ghent, Ky. 
He was alone, friendless and sad. Being 
of a moody, meditative temperament 
he found his way to the village cemetery, 
and there, while sitting on a log engaged 
in serious contemplation, he made the 
great decision; he gave himself to God. 
Light had now come into his soul and the 
way was clear. He arose a new man and 
went forth into the world again in quest 
of the highest and the best. 


MOUNTAIN BOY. 


Discovering a Life Purpose 


He found his way back to the place of 
his nativity in West Virginia. Mr. 
Burns believes in a divine call to the minis- 
try. He soon felt impressed to preach and 
decided to enter the ministry. His friends 
at once recognized his native gift of elo- 
quence and made up a purse and sent him 
away to school. Up to that time he had 
gone to the public schools just ten months. 

The professors and students of Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, were impressed 
with the personality of this silent, moody 
young man from the mountains, whose 
mental grasp of things was astonishing. 
As they observed him, they knew not that 
this queer young man had the vision of a 
prophet and was destined to become one 
of the greatest human factors in the 
redemption of the people of the Cumber- 
lands. He had been at the University 
only seven. months when the faculty and 
students were startled to learn that this 
interesting student had left the institution. 

Mr. Burns now says: ‘‘When I observed 
those young men and women at the uni- 
versity I had a vision of what the boys and 
girls of the Kentucky mountains might be- 
come if they only had a chance. I then and 
there decided to return to Kentucky and 
help them. I believed then that I had all 
the education God wanted me to have 
with which to begin my task.” : 

He did not say this with any overweening 
self-esteem, for he is a man with modest 
estimate of his own abilities. He acted as 
he did because he believed that the exi- 
gencies of the ‘situation demanded imme- 
diate action. 


OR some years after his return to 
Kentucky Mr. Burns worked in 
different places, teaching school during the 
week and preaching on Sunday. After 
some years he determined: to concentrate 
his efforts. His idea was to build up a 
school far away from the railroad. Not 
that he objects so much to the railroad as 
to what it brings. He could not have got- 
ten aid from his denomination at that 
time, because his proposed school was too 
far from a railroad. People thought that 
a school without a railroad was impos- 
sible. Students must have it to come 
and go on—they thought. But Burns 
thinks that people would be about as 
well off without so many ‘modern incon- 
veniences.” He knew that students would 
come and go just as they had always 
done. And they have; they come on foot, 
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on horseback, muleback and in wagons; 
some would come if they had to crawl— 
they are that anxious for an education. 

“Right where that telephone pole now 
stands,” said Mr. Burns one afternoon, 
as we sat on the front porch of his cozy 
little home which stands on the bank 
of the Kentucky River, “that is where 
the old mill-shed stood where Oneida 
Institute was founded.” I have heard 
him relate the story more than once, but 
hear it each time with increasing interest. 


The Gathering of the Clans 
Mr. Burns called together forty or 
more men that he might lay before them 
his plans. They were pretty equally di- 
vided between the two militant factions 
then in evidence in Clay County. 
“You see, it was rather risky business,” 
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So I did not call the younger men to the 
meeting, for I did not want a fight. It 
was a little uncertain as it was, for there 
were men present who were sworn enemies. 
Some bore on their bodies ugly scars which 
had been made by others present. Others 
were there whose relatives had been 
killed by members of -the other side. 
It was learned later that one side came 
armed, expecting a fight. It had always 
occurred before when they met, why not 
this time? There they sat glaring across 
at each other in wonder and suspicion. 
It was a tragic hour when I stood up to 
address that meeting.” 


The Speech That Made History 
te HAT could you say under such con- 
ditions?” I interrupted. 
“Well, 1 had to be careful about what 
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said Mr. Burns, “to bring together the Al- 
lens, the McCullums, the Hensleys, the 
Combses and the Burnses, for the Howard- 
Baker feud was then at its height and 
they were all more or less mixed up in 
it. The calling together of these families 
was a thing unheard of—except to fight 
each other. 

“So I called together only the older men 
—principally the feud-leaders. They are 
the peace-makers and not always the 
leaders of fights, as is commonly supposed. 
The younger men are the ones who start 
the fights. One may throw a knife into a 
window, or stick the point of it into a tree, 
fire a pistol into the ground, or into the 
air, and the fight begins. These are 
considered a challenge and some one is 
likely to accept it and the war is on. 


I said,” answered Mr. Burns, ‘“‘for it was 
a mighty tender subject when I began to 
refer to the past. It was likely to recall 
memories of events that would arouse the 
old feud spirit and start trouble right 
there. There had been fights in that very 
place, and I had been there, too. The 
posts of that old mill-shed were veritable 
lead mines, and I had stood there behind 
them to keep the bullets from entering my 
body.” 

For three years this sturdy young 
mountaineer had taken his place in the 
then prevailing feuds, now offering his 
body as a target for another man’s rifle, 
and again taking a deadly aim with his 
own. With tears of gratitude he now 
thanks God that he never killed a man 
and that he was not killed—at least for 
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good. He now believes that it was prov- 
idential that he was permitted to have 
a part in the feuds in order that he might 
have greater influence with his people. 
He had been one of them, sharing with 
them all their experiences and they knew 
that he had a fellow-feeling for them. 
“Surely the wrath of man shall praise 
thee; the remainder of wrath shalt thou 
restrain.” No other man on earth could 


have led the people to do what they did at — 


this time except James Anderson Burns. 
It would have meant disaster to have 
attempted it. For a moment let your 
mind dwell on that picture. Here is a man 
with only seventeen months of schooling; 
around him is gathered a group of some 
forty or fifty illiterate mountaineers repre- 
senting two warring factions; without a 
dollar of money or an acre of land he is 
proposing to found a college! Is it not 
pathetic? Were it not so serious it would 
be ridiculous. But we are not to despise 
the day of small things. Eternity alone 
shall record the real significance of that 
little meeting in the old mill-shed. . 
We should like to have that speech 
word for word; but it does not matter, we 
have the result. “A good speech is a 
good thing, but the verdict is the thing.” 
This staunch and stalwart advocate of 
righteousness and truth secured a verdict 
in his own favor. He hardly recalls his 
exact words on that occasion, but he told 
them that they could never hope to end 
the feuds by killing off one another. As 
fast as they killed off one generation 
another would grow up. And what for? 


>$ OU are rearing your sons for slaugh- 

ter,” said this impassioned speaker. 
And I fancy I can see his great, strong body 
convulsed with emotion, hear the pathos 
of his voice, and see the tears upon his 
cheeks, as we have witnessed many times 
since, as he has made his appeal in behalf 
of his people. 

“Come,” said he, “let us unite on some- 
thing that will be a benefit to our girls 
and boys, and to the community. We 
have been living in sin and ignorance 
long enough. Let us seek something 
better for ourselves and our children.” 

While Mr. Burns was still talking, 
Lee Combs, a noted feud-leader, arose 
and started toward him. In an instant a 
relative of the speaker, Dan Burns, arose 
and came toward him also. 

“I did not know what this meant,” said 
Mr. Burns, “I wondered what would hap- 
pen when they came together, for they 


were enemies. I was mighty glad when 
I saw each of them put out a hand to 
greet the other for the first time in their 
lives. I knew then that Oneida Institute 
was going to be a success.” 


HIS was the beginning of Oneida 
Institute. Now it became neces- 
sary to have a charter signed by twelve 
men, but a sufficient number of represen- 
tative men who could write their names 
could not be found. So the charter was 
signed by only five, the other seven making 
their marks. And this was the charter 
for an institution of higher learning! 
With statesman-like foresight the founder 
selected representatives from both factions. 
Now the thing was incorporated. But 
what did they incorporate? Thin air and 
good faith, for ‘‘the school” owned nothing 
—not even an acre of land. However, the 
assets proved to be sufficient for a begin- 
ning, for mountain air is pure, the faith 
of the founder was firm. Upon these the 
man with a vision proceeded to build. 
Burns is a predestinarian. He believes 
that all this was predetermined by the 
counsel foreknowledge of God. 

“You may laugh at it if you want to,” 
said he in an address one night, “but it 
works.” He is in that sense a pragmatist 
of the strictest sort; the theory has worked 
and that is all the proof needed. 


The Laying of the Cornerstone 


R. BURNS is a quiet, meditative 
man—a typical man of the hills. 

One morning just at daybreak, with no 
human eye to witness, he placed in position 
with his own hands the previously-pre- 
pared cornerstone of that first building. 
And as he did so there went up a prayer— 
not in words—but from the depth of his 
heart that God would bless that institu- 
tion. This was his challenge to the illiter- 
acy and lawlessness of that community. At 
that moment a young man from Bullskin 
Mountain came down the river-road on 
the opposite side riding a mule. He fired 
his pistol into the air as if in challenge 
to the effort of the enthusiastic young 
educator. Burns won out in his fight, 
however, for within three years’ time 
that young feudist was a student in hisschool. 
The silent prayer of the silent man 
was heard. The people of the commun- 
ity looked upon this procedure, first with 
curiosity, then with sympathetic interest; 
and after a time, with consciences strick- 
ea and faces ashamed they came and 
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offered their assistance to this solitary 
enthusiast. With a conscious dereliction 
of duty they now went to work in earnest. 
Some of these sturdy men wrought with 
him during the day, others joined the 
company at night, working far on towards 
midnight, some remaining to sleep on the 
shavings under the work-bench with the 
foreman of the gang. “Big Henry” Hens- 
ley, as he is commonly known, a noted 
feud-leader, gave Mr. Burns $50—the 
first cash contribution to his school. 
This was a magnificent gift and none was 
more appreciated unless it was the little 
plot of ground upon which the school was 
to be built. Royal gifts were these from 
the mountaineers. 

At last the little one-story, three-room 
building, 30x40, was completed, but not 
without a sacrifice. The people had not 
only given their time and labor, but some 
had brought rough lumber which they 
had taken from the joists of their cabins 
that they might have lumber enough to 
finish the building. To me it is the most 
wonderful school building in the world. 
The splendid buildings of Harvard Uni- 
versity do not compare with it in my 
estimation. It represents so much. It was 


necessary to borrow $300 to complete the. 


work, and twenty-one names were signed 
to the note. This building still stands on 
the campus, but has been enlarged and 
converted into a boys’ dormitory. 

Oneida Institute was now launched. 
When the doors were opened for school 
100 pupils entered. There were three 
teachers: Rev. J. A. Burns, Rev. C. A. 
Dugger and Rev. H. L. McMurray. How 
was the school to run? There was no in- 
come. However, the school went forward 
as it has always done. 


TARTING with a little circle of humble 

people in the Oneida community, 
Mr. Burns’ friends are now numbered 
by the hundreds, both North and South, 
both within and without his own denomina- 
tion. 


Eager For Education 


The school continued to grow. When 
school would open in the fall boys and 
girls would come flocking in from every 
direction. Some, with tears streaming 
down their faces, had to return because 
there was no place for them. This greatly 
grieved the heart of Oneida Institute’s 
president. A girls’ dormitory was im- 
perative. So in 1905 he began the erection 
of a building for that purpose. He had 
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no money, but the contract was let and 
the workmen employed. He walked by 
faith and not by sight. He believed 
in God and went upon his theory: that 
if God wanted him to have this building 
he would provide the means for it with 
a reasonable effort on his part. He went 
out to his brethren and made his appeal; 
it was not without avail. Friends came 
to his assistance. 

The little plot of ground given by the 
good woman at the first has, like the wid- 
ow’s oil, increased to a farm of 1,300 acres. 
Much of it is rich in soil, coal and timber 
and will prove a valuable asset in days to 
come. Here the students are taught 
scientific farming under the direction of an 
expert agriculturalist. The fact that the 
institute has its industrial department 
enables many a boy to work his way. 
through school who would otherwise be 
deprived of an education. 


HE mountaineer is strongly individu- 
alistic. His birth and rearing have 
made him such. He thinks little of the in- 
terests of. the community as a whole. 
Oneida Institute teaches and fosters the 
community spirit. It teaches students to 
help themselves and to help one another. 
These are the foundation -principles for 
the building up of a community. Their 
training will mean much for the com- 
munities where they go after leaving the 
school. 
A Prophetic Vision 
Here, at least, is one prophet who is 
not without honor in his own country. 
His mame is a household word through- 
out the whole region and no man is more 
honored in the mountains of Kentucky. 
In his prophetic vision he sees a sys- 
tem of secondary schools reaching out 
from Oneida to every nook and cran- 
ny of the Cumberlands, affording an op- 
portunity for every aspiring youth. He 
sees his own plant enlarged with dormi- 
tories, class-rooms, laboratories, libraries, 
facilities for the industrial departments, 
an increased teaching force, and endow- 
ment, and, most of all, he desires to see 
his institution free of debt, to which task 
he is now devoting his time and strength. 
He has dreams of a printing department 
where a paper can be published in the 
interest of the school and the community 
at large and where students may learn to 
do practical work in a printing office. 
He believes that he needs these things 
and in time he will get them. His cour- 
age never fails. 
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An Ever Widening Influence 


This school of the mountains is ex- 
tending its influence throughout the whole 
Cumberland region. That it is transform- 
ing the life of the people is apparent to 
even a casual observer. There are other 
great schools in the mountains, to be sure, 
but not, perhaps, whose power is more 
far-reaching. Without question it has 
been a most effective agency in the bring- 
ing on of the great awakening which is so 
much in evidence in the Kentucky moun- 
tains. To illustrate this, take a single in- 
stance: Eight years ago a student of 
Oneida Institute was elected superintend- 
ent of public instruction in Clay County. 
Under his leadership seventy-five new 
school-houses have been built and the 
educational work of the county has been 
placed upon a higher plane. Again, some 
300 teachers have gone out from this 
school who are now teaching more than 
6,000 pupils throughout the mountain 
section of the state. 
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We Are Going To Need Them 


They need us now but we are going 
to need them some day. Should we be 
threatened with invasion by a forei 
foe, we shall have to call upon our south- 
ern mountaineer reserves to protect us. 
They are inured to hardship and are 
brave, strong and patriotic. An army 
with mountaineers in the front ranks 
would be assured of victory. But the 
mountaineer is good for something else 
besides fighting. In him are the unde- 
veloped elements of true citizenship. 
Among them are statesmen, orators, poets, 
painters, musicians, scientists and literati 
of whom the world shall know. These are 
our true American brothers, whom we 
have neglected and forgotten. They are 
awakening from their long sleep and are 
endeavoring to break the bonds of their 
conscious enslavement. This ‘Prophet of 
the Hills” is but the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness that all good people may 
hear his call and come to aid him. 


Freedom 
By R. T. M. SCOTT 


HERE is a great stage magician who 
defies all efforts to tie him up. 
Handcuffed and roped, nailed in a 

packing case and thrown into the sea, he 
swims to the surface a free man. What 
is his secret? He must have great and 
unusual ability. Whether it is but a 
trick, or something deeper, it could only 
have been arrived at by means of long 
study, hard practice and unusual oppor- 
tunities. The secret is great but it is a 
difficult one to learn. There is a greater 
secret which any man may learn and with 
which he may free himself from any situa- 
tion that is not wholly pernicious. Per- 
fectly understood, the secret would bring 
freedom to any man, anywhere—instantly ! 
Let us study it just a little. 

Tie your feet together and press them 
apart against the cords. Your feet are 
restrained. Stop pressing them apart and 
the restraint vanishes. The cords have 
no power to restrain unless you deliber- 
ately press against them. You, yourself, 
cause the restraint—not the cords. A 
stone wall prevents you from walking 
away—when you try to walk away. If 
you do not try to walk away, the stone 
wall has no more restraint for you than so 
much tissue paper. You admit this to 
be true but you think that it is poor conso- 


lation. Space is short but let us study 
a little bit farther. 


TTERLY to defeat four stone walls 
would seem to demand something 
more than the giving up of all attempt to 
break through. Within the walls you are 
bored. So much of interest lies without; 
so little within. All wrong, my friend, 
all wrong! There is a thousand ‘times 
greater interest within than there is with- 
out. It is not selfishness to be interested 
in yourself. It is just common sense— 
provided that your self-interest does not 
injure anybody else. Where you are, 
lies untold interest. Maybe, you think. 
So many people get bored and it is easy, 
you reflect, to talk—on a typewriter! 
Consider a million years. It is but a 
fly-speck in eternity. What, then, 1s our 
three score years and ten? You believe (if 
you don’t you make the Creator less intelli- 
gent than yourself) in eternal life. You 
know that this physical body dies and 
rots away. Where are you going to get 
your eternal-life body? My friend, you 
have it now. What do you suppose that 
this physical body is modeled after? Find 
the model. It.is more interesting than 
all else. It is freedom—and it is within 
the four walls.— Azoth. 


If You Are Not Happy, 


It’s Your 


Own Fault 


By MAUD FRAZER JACKSON 


“A splendor amid gloom—a sunny thread 
oven into a tapestry of cloud, ` 
A merry child a-playing with the shroud 
That lies upon a breathless mother’s bed.” 


NE OF the poets tells us that human 

happiness is like that. Agreeing 

with him, others of doleful moods 
tell us that it is well not to “ask too 
much of happiness here below.” 

Well, it all depends upon what we 
mean by happiness. The world includes 
much or little according to the state of 
the soul. “Seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you,” said 
the great Teacher with regard to the happi- 
ness we have in mind, the real and enduring 
kind, the happiness of the lovers among 
men, other names for which are widsom, 
peace, joy. The glory of life is that this 
peace which the world cannot give nor 
take away may be freely ours. The 
poet’s words are true if applied to happi- 
ness the source of which is of the earth, 
earthly. 

If our “being’s end and aim” is the 
mere gratification of selfish desires, we are 
going to be disappointed. 

Says Horace Mann: “In vain do they 
talk of happiness who never subdued an 
impulse in obedience to a principle. He 
who never sacrificed a present to a future 
good, or a personal to a general one, can 
speak of happiness only as the blind do 
of colors.” 


HERE is much real happiness in the 

world despite the agonizing of some 
youthful poets, but where do we find it? 
Not among those whose cry morning, 
noon and night is the cry of the three 
selfish birds: “What can I have? What 
do I want? What will become of me?” 
Not among those who have no higher aims 
than “getting ahead” as they call it, not 
among those who are straining every 
nerve to “keep up with the Joneses.” 
Most unhappiness and discontent are due, 
not to outward, real misfortunes, but to 
low aims, wrong ideas of life’s values, 
hurt vanity, thwarted ambition, envy. 
“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings” 


sounds rather odd these days when the 
word king is such a poor simile for happi- 


wave. 
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ness. We should be as happy as the ideal 
story-book king. But no number of other 
things can make us happy until we have 
the one thing needful, the glory that 
sanctifies every earthly joy and “‘throws a 
light on every earthly hill.” 


HE best thing in the world, says 

Mrs. Browning, “is something out of 
it, I think.” It is that “something” 
from the world unseen that makes the 
bird in the bosom sing through the tem- 
pest, that brings progress, beauty, strength, 
fulness of life, the heavenly vision, the 
voice within;—it is that “something” 
that makes it possible for a human being to 
reach what Carlyle calls that “higher 
height than happiness—blessedness.”’ 

Call it religion, or faith if you will. 
In truth it is God. God is love. He that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God 
in him. What a picture of a happy and 
love-filled soul Victor Hugo gives us in the 
good bishop in Les Miserables. 

“What more was needed by this old 
man? A little garden to walk and im- 
mensity to reflect upon; a few flowers on 
earth and all the stars in the sky. He 
felt something depart from him and some- 
thing descend upon him, mysterious inter- 
changes of the depths of the soul with the 
depths of the universe.” 

Any soul thus conscious of communica- 
tion with the Eternal, giving forth and 
receiving love, has the happiness that 
means joy, peace, satisfaction. 


HE soul, without this consciousness, 
is like driftwood buffeted by wind and 
Without the heart of love no king 
not even with all the powers and splendor 
of fairy-lore, can know the meaning of hap- 
piness and contentment. We do not 
doubt that the blue bird has been found 
by the good king and queen of Belgium. 
But the poorest subject may find it, as 
they did, on the great open highway of 
self-sacrifice, love for God and humanity. 

That love is the mightiest thing on 

(Continued on page 27.) 


A Book That Has Influenced 
Thousands 


. GRACE M. BROWN a few years ago wrote a remarkable book. 

It has influenced the lives of thousands who have read it. 

Mrs. Brown is a student of the deeper things of life. She was for a number 
of years editor of The Essene and has written for a number of other magazines. 
Her home is in Denver, Colorado. 

The book to which this little article has reference is “TODAY.” It is com- 
pation of her oust on life and its meaning, arranged in short paragraphs, one 
ittle essay for each day in the ` poar . Each aban ilar is a gem of pure reaso 

In the introduction Mrs. Brown explains she compiles these lessons in 
the art of living. She says: 


Foreword 


| this day of trenscendentalism and intense demand, with its rapid response, 
the heart sometimes longs for simple statements of facts apart from con- 
secutive philosophy or aceepted creeds. 

We cannot ignore what may seem to us to be the lesser things of life, if 
we do, they very soon accumulate and rise in their co-operative might to over- 
whelm us. 

Possibly common sense is an old fashioned virtue but it helps mightily 
in holding us close to the earth home while we are unfolding toward the con 
sciousness of our universal position and its attendant power. 

So it occurs to me that it will be an acceptable aid to students of truth 
and to lovers of life in its auy necessity, to have this book with its word for 
a moment which may suggest the rsa car thought for the day. 

There have been many Aaya or rebellion and many days of mental 
unrest, but today is the day that ple AiE oo wherein a world 
is entering its birthright of consciousness and freeing itself from all religious 
dictatorship and camine at ht to know God direc ee itself 

Therein rests the glo ving, and no soul is so frail and so humble but 
that it can do its part in the A interblending of humanity with divinity. 

And we only want to do our part—you can not live my life and I can not 
live yours. You ean not judge my life nor shall I interfere with yours, but 
we can help each other and love each other and let the soul shine of us radiate 
80 oer, that the whole race may feel its vivifying force. 

men are coming into their realm of lhood which is nothing 
more nor "lees than the right angle of his relation to God. 

Then he shall know that only the real of himself can veon the truth 
of him can endure—only the God-man has any place today and all the burdens 
which he has assumed, all his sorrow and sin, all his poverty and woe, all his 
sickness and death shall be laid upon the universal law of his own creating and 
be dissolved therein. 

Come my brothers and sisters, let us declare for the word of truth which 
frees the race from all that binds it down. 

Let us think and speak in the spirit of love and then let us act in the 
spirit of wisdom. 

And above all let us use our common sense and keep our feet firmly founded 
upon the earth that in our transcendental desires we may be balanced in our 
er: work which is the pathway that shall lead us to fulfillment of those 

esires 


Ste other thousands would have been influenced by this little book if it had 
ever been placed on general sale at book stores, but although it was printed 
several years ago, it has only had a limited sale from Mrs. Brown’s own home. 
In order that readers of this magazine may have an opportunity of reading it, 
The Business Philosopher has prevailed upon Mrs. Brown to permit us to accept 
orders for ‘‘TODAY.’ You may have a copy post paid, bound in limp black 
leather, for $2.00. You will receive the book within a few days after we oee 
your order. May we send you a copy? 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Book Department, Room 1517 Union & Planters Bank, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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IF YOU ARE NOT HAPPY, IT’S 
YOUR OWN FAULT 
(Continued from page 25.) 

earth, the great reality, is proven by the 
fact that no blow of misfortune, no pain, 
no sorrow, has power to crush to earth the 
true lover. To its suffering lovers, not 
to the prosperous and selfish, does the 
world look for inspiration and comfort and 
wisdom; to Bunyan in prison, blind Milton, 
Beethoven deaf and hearing the music of 
the spheres, Fanny Crosby, blind from 
infancy and singing souls out of despair 
and into the Kingdom of Heaven. And 
how often we go for sunshine on a cloudy 
day to some invalid shut out from the 
world’s activities but shut in with God. 
I have known two such women whom the 
loving heart made happy, whose lives were 
as lights in the window. Love is stronger 
than sorrow, stronger than death. Sorrow 
nobly born does not make us unhappy. 


“Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up 
Whose golden rounds are our calamities,” 


sings Lowell. But if we are going about as 
calamity-howlers, whiners, complainers, it 
is safe to say that our sorrows and troubles 
are not acting as a ladder. 


TS truth is that, while the joys 
and sorrows that are our earthly lot 
have their influence, they in themselves 
can do nothing for an ungrateful and un- 
loving heart. When we learn to love God, 
according to the Word, all things work 
together for good to us. If we are not 
happy it is our own fault; it is because of 
our wrong choice of things. 


Patrick Henry, when a young man, 
took great pleasure in the view from a 
mountain-height near his home. One day, 
after he had attained distinction, a party 
of young men went hunting on this moun- 
tain and the guide pointed out to them 
what was called Patrick Henry’s view. 
“Now I know,” said one as he gazed, 
“now I know what made Patrick Henry 
great.” The old guide grunted out the 
reply, ‘Well, I have known many young 
men to visit this mountain and look at the 
scenery, but I never knew but one Patrick 
Henry.’ 


“As to whether the clouds or sunshine 
make or mar us depends on the way we 
look at them. Unless we have the ‘large- 
ness of heart’ which the Bible gives as a 
part of true wisdom, sorrow may make us 
narrow, bitter, depressing to all we meet. 
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Earthly joys but lead the loving heart to a 

closer walk with God. But it is possible 

to lose sight of the Star in gazing at the 

“whizzing rocket” and to mistake the 

tinsel for the gold. 

“Not enjoyment and not sorrow is our 
destined end today 

But to live that each tomorrow sees us 
farther on the way.” 


O you know anyone who lives an 
unselfish life of service who is dis- 
contented, unhappy and always com- 
plaining of the world’s ingratitude? I 
think not. ‘“Happiness,’’ says one, ‘‘is’ 
great love and much service; it is the light 
shining from the’ candle of love, the per- 
fume of the rose of love, the sound from the 
bells of love.” This is not poetic nonsense. 
It is as exact a statement as that two and 
two make four. There is no real virtue but 
that born of love; no sin but love’s denial. 
We buy earthly baubles “with our 
whole soul’s tasking? and find them 
turn to dust in our hands. But when we 
seek happiness through love, then results 
are sure. There is no final disappoint- 
ment. This is what our great Lincoln 
meant when he said that people are about 
as happy as they. make up their minds to 
be. Every great soul sooner or later 
has come to the point of decision and deter- 
mined that life for them is to be serving 
and giving rather than getting and keeping. 
Lucy Larcom, one of America’s sweetest. 
and most helpful singers, refers in her 
diary to the danger that confronts the 
single woman of becoming too self-centered. 
“So I must seek to live in others’ joys and 
Sorrows.” 


A LIFE large and deep in its love is 
the privilege of those placed as I am; 
it must be either that or quite unloving, 
shut up in its own small case of selfishness.” 
But all people, married or single, have 
need to struggle against narrowness of 
sympathies and interests, to guard against 
the spirit of the man who prayed, “Lord, 
bless me and my wife, brother John and 
his wife, us four and no more, amen.” 
From those whose life-aims have been 
self-exaltation and self-gratification come 
the bitterest wails of déspair. “Love thy- 
self last,” says Wolsey to Cromwell. 


“Be just and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy 
country’s, thy God’s and truth’s. 
O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
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Had he served my God with half the 
ze 7 
I served my king, He would not in mine 


” age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 


No love-thought, no love-act ever goes 
unrewarded. We may waste our lives in 
ministering to self, but never in minister- 
ing to others. ‘Affection never was 
wasted,” says Longellow, 


“That which the fountain sends forth 
Returns again to the fountain.” 


HE Constitution holds that all men 
have a right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Men and women 
pursue happiness in the wrong way, 
get off the path of love and on the path of 
selfish disregard for the rights or feelings of 
others, and when they overtake the thing 
they are after, lo, it is not happiness at all, 
nor life, nor liberty. It is death, slavery 
and misery! 

There are many discussions and lectures 
in magazines and papers with regard to 
the best ways of making ourselves attrac- 
tive and interesting to others. The very 
best recipe we know of is found in Ist Cor. 13. 

We bore and repel others because we do 
not love others enough, because we are 
“puffed up,” because we vaunt ourselves, 
because we “think evil.” Here is the cure 
for self-consciousness—the love that “‘seek- 
eth not her own.” 

Here is the way to good manners, for 
love “doth not behave itself unseemly.” 
There is a great deal of truth in the say- 
ing that “ʻa bore is a person who wants to 
talk about himself when we want to talk 
about ourself.” Most of the boredom 
we suffer is from lack of sympathy and 
interest for others; and this same lack that 
makes us poor listeners, makes our con- 
versation too full of “I” and “me” and 
“mine.” 


OVE will attract love, always. Lack 
of love and sympathy repels us even 
from the printed page. 

On the other hand how many glaring 
faults we excuse in some authors because 
they love much. Take Burns, that great 
lover of man and nature of whom Lowell 
speaks: 


“From common wood the Cross was 
hewed 


By love turned priceless sandal.” 


And Walt Whitman, who, with all his 
faults, shows a sincere love for all living, 


growing things, especially children and 
dogs, as he tells us. 

The great basic truth underneath all 
the theories of good government for our 
nation or any nation is that in order to 
grow greater and better- and happier we 
must become more loving, lovers of God, 
of righteousness, of one another. Our 
nation was founded on love. It was the 
love of liberty, of home, of generations yet 
unborn, that led our forefathers to face 
unflinchingly hardship, danger and death. 
It is love that is preserving us and giving us 
all the happiness we enjoy as a nation. 
If it were not for the lovers among our 
influential men as well as among the great 
common people the pillars of the state 
would crumble to dust. 


LL our great reforms have come 

about because of these lovers who 
feel, like Whittier, their ‘“brother’s pain 
and sorrow” as ‘their own.” They have 
come because of the women like Mrs. 
Browning who drew the attention of the 
people of London to the want and suffering 
among the children of the slums, saying: 
“Our own babes cry in them all;” and 
‘‘Can we bear the sweet looks of our own 
children?” thinking of these sorrowful 
childish faces. 


The lovers and poets, after all, have done 
more for the world than our so-called prac- 
tical people. In reality from the Bible and 
all great poetry, the love-literature of the 
world, we get the best, practical philosophy 
of life. Lovers have far more influence 
than tyrants, drunk with lust of blood and 
power. I have been reading of the reign of 
one Numa, a king of Rome about 390 
B. C. He was a lover of the people and 
they loved him, and this is what Plutarch 
tells us he accomplished during his reign: 
“Not only were the Roman people softened 
and charmed by the righteousness and 
mildness of their king but also the cities 
round about. The people were filled with 
longing desire to have good government, to 
be at peace, to till the soil, to rear their 
children in quiet and worship the gods. 
Even the hyperbole of the poets falls short 
of picturing the state of maa in these days. 


Er honest effort of love for the 
relief of suffering, every effort to 
make the downward path less easy and the 
upward one more alluring, helps to preserve 
our life and liberty as a nation. When any 
part of the community is wronged or neg- 
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lected the whole nation is injured sooner 
or later. 


“Like warp and woof all destinies 
Are woven fast, 

Linked in sympathy, like the keys 
Of an organ vast. 

Pluck one thread and the web ye mar 
Break but one 

Of a thousand keys and the paining jar 
Through all will run.” 


Ruskin holds that no nation can rise 
high in art when any of the members of 
the commonwealth are unloved and un- 
cared for. “To get your country clean,” 
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he says, ‘‘and your people lovely—I assure 
you that is a necessary work of art to 
begin with. There has never been true 
art in a country where the people were 
ale with miserable toil and where the 
ips of youth instead of being full with 
blood were pinched by famine.” 

There is true happiness only in the 
ranks of the lovers. ‘“The world was made 
for lovers; all others are intruders.” All 
may be lovers who can reach God’s hand, 


and 
“We are all tall enough to réach God’s 
hand, 
The angels are no taller.” 
—wNational Republican. 


Tell ’Em Who’s Their Boss 


turers have in their past few years 

been among the most aggressive 
advertisers in this country. Their house 
organs which go to employes and members 
of the sales forces are models of what a 
house organ used to be. 

Here is a little talk which contains 
some common sense advice to the workers 
in any industry, which we are reprinting 
from the Republic Radio, which is the 
house organ issued by the Republican 
Truck Sales Corporation of Alma, Michi- 


gan. 

This is the advice that the editor of that 
little magazine gives: 

You're working day after day in the 
big shop. 

You're either satisfied and happy or 
else you're sore about something. 

f you're satisfied and know you're 
getting along all right—fine! 

If you're sore, I want to ask you one 
question. 

Do you know who is your boss? 

“Sure, Mike,” you say. “I’m working 
for the man who owns this business. He's 
my boss!” 

But that’s not so—not on your life! 

You're working for yourself. 

You bet you are] 

You’re in business for yourself just as 
much as the big guy who owns the business. 

The big guy isn’t your boss at all. 


Ta automobile and truck manufac- 


He’s your customer, and you're sell- 


ing something to him, just like he’s selling 
something to his customers. 

Now, the “boss” is selling goods to 
his customers because they need them. 

And you're selling your work to your 
customer, the ‘“‘boss,”?” because he needs it. 

Now, supposing the “boss” starts in to 
make poor goods. He doesn’t give the 
people full value for their money. 

What happens? 

Why, the people find it out and won't 
buy his goods. They buy some other guy’s 
goods and he loses his customers. 

Now, supposing you start in selling your 
customer, the “‘boss,”’ poor work. 

You don’t give him a full day’s work 
for a full day’s pay—what then? 

Why, the boss is going to do the same 
thing with your poor work that the people 
would do with his poor goods. 

He’s going to buy another’s work. You 
lose your customer and have to hunt 
another. 

People buy the best goods they can get 
for their money. 

The boss will buy the best work he can 
get for his money. 

You’ve got to look at it this way before 
you can get ahead! 

You’ve got to deliver the goods to get 
the money, no matter what you do! 

Just as soon as you learn that you're 
your own boss you will sell the best work 
you have in you. 

And the “boss” will buy all you've got. 


Little Journeys in 


Applied Psychology 


With Demonstrated Proof of Its Practica) 


Value in Everyday Life 


By AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


As Ye Sow, So Shall Ye Reap—Mocking Not God 


HAVE made it a practice to say to 

everyone who -asks me, “Applied 
psychology is a science and if properly 
understood and used is demonstrable 
to anyone, whether that one be a Chris- 
tian or an infidel.” But I always add, “if 
you are going to object to my use now and 
then of some Christian phrase or Bible 
term or quotation, then I am not the 
teacher for you, for no matter how thor- 
oughly you understand the facts and uses 
concerning the Power of Mind over Mat- 
ter, there is something even higher than the 
cold, intellectual facts. 


Sooner or later the intellectual prac- 
tictioner will come right up to a blank 
wall where, for him, there is no opening— 
and he will begin to tell himself that after 
all there is something that he has missed, 
some little ‘link in the chain’ that he has 
omitted and then, that man will be ready 
to accept the spiritual side of this science. 
He will have united the ‘East and the 
West’ and have formed a complete circuit, 
and with the completion of his circuit, his 
power to demonstrate will have reached 
almost if not quite ‘perfection.’ 


However, for practical uses I pledge 
myself to stick as closely to matter of fact 
principle as possible, only slipping now and 
= then into the beloved terms—when I feel 
that by so doing I can serve the student 
to a better purpose. And because I feel 
that in our first article I can serve you bet- 
ter by some use of the phrase with which I 
am most familiar, I have begun this article 
with the words, ‘As Ye Sow, So Shall Ye 
Reap—Mocking Not God.’ 


_ In the notice above as given by the ed- 
itor you see that I leach somewhat dif- 
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ferenlly from others. Therefore I ask that 
you bear with me yet a little while though 
you may not at first quile agree with some 
of my _ assertions—just wait—and the 
truth will out later on.” 


O PROCEED then, we must first de- 
cide between ourselves as to who 
and what is GOD? 

I will give an answer, and this is one of 
the things I want you to lay away and not 
criticise until later on. My answer is 
God isall. He says that He is All and in 
all, lives, moves and has His Being in us. 
If this is true, then we live, move and have 
our Being inGod. This must be if God is all. 

Then, if He is all—He must be that 
which causes all, and to cause anything He 
must be intelligent, wise and powerful. 

I want to get over this part of our work 
as quickly as possible, for it is not my pur- 
pose to teach theory. I do not care for 
theory unless I can take hold of that the- 
ory and putting it to a practical use, gel 
resulls. But, to make it clear, we will then 
assume that God being All—is Power, 
Wisdom, Cause, and that as He is all this, 
He must be spirit, a formless energy, hav- 
ing wisdom and substance but not form. 
Next we look another fact straight in the 
face and ask: 

“If God is All, then who am I? You— 
Mr. Jones or Mr. Brown?” 

“Did we not agree to accept the state- 
ment that ‘God was All>’ ” 

Think a minute. One of the names we 
are going to call this God is that of a wise 
and energelic cause—and you are the re- 
sult of His energy and wisdom. You are a 
living manifestation of energy, a form of 
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power having intelligence—and a substan- 
tial form. 


HO is there to say that this Great 
Cause back of all expression, having 
the wisdom to do, the power to do and the 
substance to do with, did not decide that 
He could make of His world a better, bigger, 
more profitable manifestation of all that 
He is, all that He can do, and all that He 
has, by creating forms, whom He calls 
men and women—that they—taking hold 
of His first, or original creation might ac- 
complish greater things to His glory than 
that which the original Creation permitted? 

In other words we might say, using an 
every-day expression, “Man is an original 
product of this cause,’ and all that man 
creates by using the substances at hand and 
the power and wisdom manifested in him, 
are by-products of the great Cause. 

You know that ofttimes the by-products 
of a thing are worth more than the raw or 
original products. It is so with petroleum. 
Petroleum as it comes out of the ground 
is an original product—gasolene—vaseline 
—cosmoline, kerosene are all by-products of 
the petroleum. 

Trees, gold, silver, stone, sand, water, 
and man are all first or original products 
of God, but man, using the power and wis- 
dom manifested in him and coming from 
God, creates the by-product of houses, 
cement, steam and even the gold and silver 
coin of the realm. Man builds the loco- 
motive out of the iron ore (first product) 
after turning that ore into steel; then he 
burns coal and boils water to make steam 
and thus furnishes energy to that loco- 
motive to haul freight or human beings 
across the continent. He is not mocking 
the Cause of his being when he does all 
this, he is cooperating with that Cause and 
by so doing has multiplied the original 
value of the first product a thousand fold. 


OW, you will ask, “What has all this 
to do with demonstration?” And 
I answer, everything. In comforting your- 
self, you are comforting God—the Cause. 
In honoring yourself you are honoring the 
Cause back of your being. Another 
thought arises, “Whom doth man love to 
honor?” Answer, ‘‘He who most honoreth 
that man.” And so does the Cause of all 
favor most that man who desires most 
to honor that Cause. And if he knows why, 
he desires this he will demonstrate. 
Now we have agreed that Man is the 
result of God’s desire to express His power, 
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wisdom and substance in form and we 
have reasoned that His purpose was that 
man might bring out these manifold by- 
products of the Cause. So you see that 
every time you demonstrate a house out 
of trees—you have been doing the very 
thing that you were created for doing. 
Also no man has ever achieved a house 
or home who did not first desire that. home. 
No man has ever earned a dollar who did 
not desire to possess that dollar, and that 
dollar would never have been made if 
God had not moved in the man to desire 
to make the by-product called money— 
and man could not have desired to make 
the by-product if back of the making 
had not been the desire to possess. So you 
see that all along you have merely been 
demonstrating. 


T. DEMONSTRATE then, first, one 
should know why he is and what was 
the Cause and purpose of his being. 
Knowing this, man will have no difficulty 
in realizing that he must demonstrate 
energy, (life and power of all kinds), wis- 
dom, intelligence, understanding, sub- 
stance, flesh, form, and possessing this 
understanding of the Cause and Purpose 
of his being man looks around him for ways 
and means to demonstrate these things. 
Now then, watch your step, Psychology. 

Having decided tħat he must demon- 
strate the above, he perhaps makes up his 
mind like a banker I knew, that he can 
show forth his intelligence—use his energy 
in starting a nice little private bank. 

This man starts his bank—but secrelly 
he feels that he has not quite capital enough 
to swing the business. But he starts out 
bravely and for a time meets with re- 
markable success. Soon there is a tightness 
in money matters. Some of his best cus- 
tomers côme to have their notes renewed. 
They are good customers and he cannot 
afford to lose them—so he renews their 
notes. All the time he harbors that secret 
feeling that he had not capital enough. 

He begins to worry. He wants more 
capital—he feels sure that there is capital 
that he could have gotten if he had looked 
for it in time—but now that.he has so much 
of the original capital tied up in renewed 
notes, he doubts that men with money 
would want to come in with him. On the 
contrary he begins to try to keep outsiders 
from knowing that he is hard pressed. 
It would not be a good thing for his de- 
positors to know. His worry is soon ap- 
parent in his altered manner. He becomes 
less pleasant to meet. Soon worriment 
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makes him feel morose and he is crusty— 
first with his family at home, then with his 
employers. | 


USTOMERS, when they see him, 
note a change. They do not enjoy 
meeting him. A few small borrowers, 
noting his morose attitude, go elsewhere to 
borrow money, when they, of all people, 
were the ones he needed most for they are 
the people who redeem their notes prompily 
—and borrow on short time. He has lost 
their patronage. Other depositors, feeling 
the morbid atmosphere when they come to 
deposit, grow uneasy and begin to draw 
oul their deposits. He is “ugly as sin’ now 
—worry has eaten like canker into his mind. 
Not only does he expect his bank to fail, 
but his own life savings and his honor will 
go down with the bank. Desperate, he 
borrows from his own bank and speculates. 
He has reached the abyss. His feet are 
slipping over the edge. In a few days 
the bank examiners will be there. There is 
one examiner that he fears more than any 
other. His name is Greggs. There is an- 
other that he thinks might be lenient with 
him, perhaps hold off the dread day until 
the stock he has speculated in on the 
market can advance and he can sell and 
get out of the hole. 

About this time his wife prevails upon 
him to visit a psychologist. He has wor- 
ried himself almost ill, his temper has be- 
come so irascible that all, even his friends, 
avoid him. He is possessed with the fear 
that Greggs—that bank examiner that he 
now hates because he fears him—will be 
the man to go over his books. But he has 
very little money left, not a dollar really 
that he can truthfully say is his own. He 
hesitates to go to the psychologist, because 
of the fee he will have to pay fon her serv- 
ices. But he goes. i 

During a long conversation with the man 
the psychologist is made to realize several 
things. That the man is almost sick with 
fear, that he is very proud and that he is 
staunch to his given word. But she also 
realizes that it would take the kindest- 
hearted mother to enjoy being in that 
man’s company for long—and being a wise 
woman as well as a good psychologist— 
she knows that the man is merely reaping 
what he has sown—fear, lack, distrust and 
gloom. Only a man who had money that 
he knew what to do with and who was in- 
sane as well would think of investing in a 
concern that was tottering on the brink 
and whose head officer was making him- 
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self as gloomily disagreeable as ths man 
was. l 


UT how to change his mental attitude 
and bring about a set of vik rations 
that would attract kindly condition; was a 
CONUNDRUM. | You only aitraci to you 
that which you are. 

This man’s mental state had to be 
changed and that in a hurry, only a day 
and a half intervened between the time 
the man visited the psychologist and the 
time he expected the bank exa:niners. 
Whatever was done must be done quickly. 
Nothing but the most decided kind of 
shock would jolt the man out of his present 
condition. He feared self-destruction. He 
must be saved from that at least. lIe had 
but a little money. It looked like a sin 
to charge him for the work, but this man 
loved money—for money he had risked all, 
honor, friends and everything. The shock, 


to be effective, had to be made partly with 


money. The man was so desperately 
proud that the psychologist knew that he 
poe pay his last penny if that was the 
ee. . 

Having talked with the man and showed 
him how his gloomy mental condition had 
brought on by degrees the several] false 
steps he had made and caused his old 
patrons, borrowers and depositors to draw 
away from him, and that this continued 
mental brooding had been started. by his 
secret feeling that he was undertaking some- 
thing on too small a capital and that this 
feeling of working on tao small a margin 
had brought about an unconscious self- 
criticism, resulting in fear and forboding 
which he had contributed to his customers, 
thus implanting in them a fear and dis- 
trust of his bank, the pyschologist told the 
man that only a radical and sudden change 
whereby his mental condition would be 
caused to register an unalterable and hap- 
pier condition would ever save him, but 
that she thought if he would pledge him- 
self to do exactly as she directed he might 
be able at least to save himself from the 
worst, which might have meant imprison- 
ment. The man agreed to do exactly as 
the woman told him. 


Bu noting his pride in his pledged 
word, the woman decided to so pledge 
the man that no matter what came he 
would fulfil to the letter the thing she told 
him to do. She, therefore, made the man 
take a solemn oath to obey instructions. 
She then managed to learn that the man 
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had just twenty dollars with him. She 
told him that the lesson and treatment 
would cost twenty dollars. She wanted 
the man to feel that he had purchased a 
right to expect results. Then she went 
into another room and wrote him this 
lesson. 


“Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner, 

Eating a Christmas pie. 
He stuck in his thumb, 
Pulled out a plum, and said, 
What a good boy am I.” 


These lines the psychologist placed in a 
sealed envelope and gave it to the man and 
instructed him to go home and at nine 
o'clock to break the seal of the envelope 
and read the lesson he would find therein 
over three times. The next morning at 
eight he was to again read that lesson over 
three times, doing his best to realize that 
she was trying her best to help him by 
gelling his mind off his worries—and as 
there was no vacuum—when the mind was 
nol filled with worry it certainly would be 
filled with something better. 

At twelve o'clock the next day no, matter 
where he was or what doing, on thestroke of 
twelve he was to again read over slowly 
and carefully the lesson three times and to 
repeat his reading another three times ex- 
actly on the stroke of three o’clock. 


HE man went home. At nine he 

eagerly took out his envelope—broke 
the seal and read. Then in a very short 
time his wife called up the psychologist 
and told her that she feared the man had 
lost his mind; that he was not in the habit 
of swearing but that language was prolific 
and strenuous around there then. (Of 
course the wife did not use those words, she 
was far too scornful, and they had paid 
twenty dollars for that lesson, too). But 
the psychologist told the wife that she cer- 
tainly would expect that man to live up 
to his sworn word. And he did. Never 
slept that night.. Laid awake and coined 
words to say about that psychologist and 
his lost twenty dollars. Not once during 
the night did he refer to his trouble at the 
bank. His whole time and thought was 
occupied with the trick the psychologist 
had played on him. Trouble, haired, fear, 
or any of the destructive thoughts are only 
comparative anyway. He afterward told 
the psychologist that he had a difficulty 
in recalling his worry about the bank or 
fear of that bank examiner—because he 
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was so busy thinking about how he could 
“get even” with the psychologist. 

Then he remembered his pledge, and 
promptly at eight the next morning he 
again began the reading of that nursery 
rhyme. By this time he was not swearing 
so much. He went down to the bank al- 
most as a relief. He had been dreading 
the going to the bank, but now his only 
thought was to get through with the day’s 
work so that he could once again go and — 
see that woman and tell her what he 
thought of her. 

He was angry through and through, but 
he was nol worrying. His associates no- 
ticed the change. It was definite, not the 
vague uncertainty of gloom that they had 
lived in for days. It was a relief though, 
they told each other, that the “old man was 
in a fighting mood” and that they were 
ready to fight with him. 


HE customers came in. They also felt 

that there was a change. It was as if 

the place was electrified. Men are not 

afraid of anger, but they do fear a vague 

gloom, intangible things, and the customer 

felt relieved to see signs of even angry life 
about the place. 

Twelve o'clock came. Again the man— 
grim—but true to his word, took out the 
envelope and began reading that rhyme 
over three times. By this time his anger 
was cooling a bit—and he tried to recall 
nee things that the woman had said to 


eT will take a shock to jolt you out of 
your fearful lethargy—no ordinary thing 

will do it. You've got to get your mind off 
your trouble—and give God a chance.” 

These words he recalled. Then he said 
to himself: 

“Well, I certainly forgot all about my 
trouble last night. I got the shock all right 
—and . . ” then he began to reason 
with himself. “Why did that woman do 
this, she is no fool, she knows that she 
could be arrested for doing such a thing. 
She must have had a purpose back of what 
she did. Let’s see, she wanted to get my 
thoughts off my worry—she wanted to 
create a new vibration. Well she did, all 
right; I was never so angry in all my life 
as I was when I first saw that Mother 
Goose rhyme—and me paying twenty 
dollars for it. I haven’t been angry all dur- 
ing my trouble—just sick with worry and 
fear. No, I haven’t been angry—just— 
weighted down with worry—ah, she said 
it was a loathsome lethargy. An intangible 
something that neither he nor his friends 
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could combat—that before you would 
pursue and destroy a thing you had to give 
it a definite character. Ah, well—she had 
succeeded in giving him a definite some- 
thing to tackle. Then he smiled—a very 
grim smile—and asked himself how many 
times he had read that rhyme that time, 
deciding that he might not have read it 
over three times. He again began reading 
it over—the humor of the thing struck him 
and he laughed out loud just as the red- 
headed (had to make that kid red-headed) 
office boy opened the door and came in. 
The boy came back into the outer office 
to tell the cashier that something had 
struck the “old man”? and that he was 
laughing. 

For the man to laugh was unusual. The 
cashier made an excuse to go into the pres- 
ident’s private office. Caught the man 
laughing—looked his question—and be- 
fore the man realized what he was doing— 
he had told the cashier about his visit to the 
psychologist and shown him the “‘lesson.”’ 
Both men laughed. 

Three o'clock came, again the man, now 
in a much better humor, because of the 
sympathy and kindly spirit pervading the 
entire office force, took out his “lesson” 
to read the three times. He would see the 
thing through, didn’t seem such a ghastly 
farce after all—in fact, the ghastliness 
of it had worn off. It was now a bit of 
comedy. He was feeling better anyway 
and had given up the thought of having 
the psychologist arrested. After all she 
perhaps believed in what she was doing. 
He would see the thing through. He laughs 
heartily, now with all the bitterness gone— 
and again the office boy comes in—he’s 
red-headed, remember—and because of 
that—has no hesitation in asking ‘“‘What’s 
all the ha ha about?” 

“It’s just a little lesson, son, that I am 
learning.” 


“Must be awful funny sort of lesson’’— 
says the red-headed boy—and goes out 
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into the main office to meet Mr. Greggs. 
the bank examiner that the man is afraid of 
—and the boy, grinning, says to Mr. 
Greggs: 

“The boss is studying his lsson—but 
maybe he’ll take time to see you,” and 
looks at the cashier and grins some more. 
The cashier laoks at the receiving teller 
and both smile. Mr. Greggs wants to 
know what the joke is about—but getting 
no answer—goes into the private office to 
see the man. The man is just going over 
that rhyme for the third and last time— 
allows the dreaded bank examiner to wait 
—and having finished the reading, turns to 
Greggs with a smile upon his face, having 
completely for the moment forgotten his 
dread of the man. Of course Mr. Greggs 
wants to know what all the merriment is 
about—and then—the man did a thing 
he never thought it possible to do—HE 
SHOWED MR. GREGGS THAT NURS- 
ERY RHYME AND TOLD HIM THE 
WHOLE STORY OF HOW HE HAP- 
PENED TO BEGIVENTHAT LESSON. 
The man was not such an ogre after all. 
He listened to the man’s story with sym- 
pathy—then told the man that he had 
been watching him for a long time, that 
he had faith in the bank as an institution, 
that just such a bank was needed right 
there, and ought to be a good thing, but 
that he from the first had sort of thought 
that the man was trying to swing too big a 
business on the capital he had, and that 
what the man needed was more capital. 
AND WHAT WAS MORE—HE KNEW 
JUST WHERE THAT CAPITAL WAS 
TO BE FOUND. HE HAD A FRIEND 
WHO WAS LOOKING FOR JUST SUCH 
AN INVESTMENT. RIGHT THEN 
AND THERE HE CALLED UP HIS 
FRIEND, ARRANGED FOR AN IN- 
TERVIEW WITH THE MAN, and, 
well he did not go over the books for sev- 
eral days after his friend had taken a half 
interest in the bank. 
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Burns of the Mountains 


By ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON 


URNS of the mountains is a 
great man—one of the truly 
great men of this century. 

If he ever lectures anywhere within 
a radius of a few hundred miles of 
wherever you live, go to hear him. 
It will be worth the price, no matter 
what it costs. 

I heard him recently in Cleveland. 
I would have gone again had he lectured 
the next night on the same theme. 

Burns is an intellectual and spiritual 
dynamo. 

He knows, and knows that he knows, 
his theme; and the light of his knowl- 
edge glows with the warmth of Love. 

He stood on that platform and 
talked to an audience of several hun- 
dred people for one hour and thirty 
minutes. 

It seemed like thirty minutes. No 
one left. None got uneasy. All would 
have gladly listened longer. 

Burns doesn’t rant and tear. He is 
neither a human talking machine, nor 
a verbal cyclone. 

He made one gesture during the 
whole discourse. He just stood there 
and talked out from the heart. 

He told us in a simple, straight- 


forward way, the story of that struggle. 


in the mountains of Kentucky: the 
struggle of Truth versus Error—of Love 
versus Hate. 

In a general sort of way, nearly 
everyone knows at least a little of the 
Hell of Hate bred by the family feud 
which was all the style twenty-years 
ago in certain mountain districts of 
Kentucky. 

The chief inheritance from father 
to son was hate for some neighbor. 
In many instances that neighbor had 
killed the father of the son whose in- 
heritance it was to kill either the one 
who killed his father or his son. 


HUS was that district ‘breeding 

a band of criminals—men bound 
by solemn oath, often, to become 
murderers. 

That is all changed now! 

Burns changed it! 

He doesn’t exactly say that. He 
doesn’t brag about it. He is modest. 
All great men are. But you feel and 
know it as you hear him tell the simple 
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story of that struggle between Love and 
Hate—Truth and Falsehood. 

Burns ‘‘sold’’ something sure-€nough, 
when he “sold” forty feudists—twenty 
on each side—the idea of getting to- 
gether on one of the famous feud grounds 
and letting him give them a “selling 
talk” on the foolishness of it all. 


That speech he made on that occasion 
ranks with that of Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg. 

It is a wonderful example of the 
power of courage, born of the con- 
sciousness of being right; and all this 
impelled by the power of Love. 


As a result of that one collective 
selling talk, all feuds were called off; 
and the fellows who had been fighting 
each other began to fight illiteracy, 
and ignorance, by having fun together. 

Their fun took the form of work; 
and the work functioned in building 
a University. 

All they had to build it with was 
nerve and their bare hands. 


No; that was not all. Their hearts 
and heads were back of their nerve 
and their hands. 

That is what gave them the nerve 
to tackle the building of a University 
without any money. 

Several of the trustees or directors 
of that mountain educational institution 
could neither read nor write. They 
made their mark on the necessary 
document; and at the same time, 
made their mark in the hall of fame, 
and on the tablets of time. 


HEN and there was recorded an 

event far-reaching in its conse- 
quence. The pebble of deed was cast 
into the sea of time, whose ripples 
will go on through Eternity. 

The first schoolhouse those rough- 
and-ready mountaineers builded has 
already grown into a chain of them. 

It is rapidly ripening into a real 
sure-enough University, richly endowed; 
and known as the Oneida Institute. 

The stories related by Burns of the 
struggle of both faculty and students 
are rich. Rich in humor and human 
nature. Rich in the most basic lessons 
of life. 

His lecture is one of the greatest 
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demonstrations I know of of the follow- 
ing facts among others: 


That the reason most men don’t ac- 
complish more is because they don’t 
allemplt more; 

That there is no difficulty so great 
thal there is not a way over, around, 
through or under it; 

That every seeming disadvantage can 
be turned into real advantage, and that 
most so-called disadvantages are only 


seeming; 

That so-called trials and troubles, 
obstacles and difficulties, are mental, 
spiritual and physical dumb-bells which, 
properly utilized, afford the means of 
exercising our mental, spiritual and 
physical muscles; 

That one’s success does not depend 
upon what he knows; but what he is; 

That what the individual is, depends 
upon his spiritual power even more 
than upon his intellectual power; 

That if the spirit is right, the rest will 
gradually become right; 

That truth is mightier than error; 
that love is mightier than hate. 


_If Burns comes your way, go to hear 
him. His lecture will re-charge your 
Mental and your Spiritual battery. 

We all need that! 
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There Is No Death 


HERE is no death 
No, not so long as I live, 
And I shall live always, 
For I am Life itself. 
I may whisper you the hum of a bee, 
Or the slow buzzing drone of a fly. 
I may lowe musically to you across a meadow, 
Or shriek shrilly from a neighboring bush, 
I may croon soft lullabies of mother love, 
Or laugh boisterously on the baseball diamond. 
I may crow lustily at dawn, 
Or hiss warningly from dank grasses. 
I may shimmer the sun from silver scales, 
And dari quickly ‘neath a gentle wave. 
I may hoot mournfully through the solemn night, 
Or I may sing joyfully from a tree-top at noon. 
Bul always I am alive, eternally alive, and ever 
will be, 
Because I am that I am, and I know. 
+-Lewis D. Fort. 
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Education 


TEACH the hand, the heart, the brain; 
I build for other years; 
For knowledge leads to greater deeds, 
And triumphs over fears. 
The present moment mine, 
To men I lift my voice; 
I speak to you: ‘‘Be strong, be true,” 


And make your land rejoice. 
—Nicholas Williams. 


“In the compilation of this volume, Dr. Vizetelly set himself a great task and by 
finishing it so admirably he has rendered a valuable service.” —The Sun,New York. 
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By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, LITT. D., LL.D. 


Indicates the correct pronunciation of English words, foreign terms, Bible names, personal names, 
geographical names, and proper names of all kinds current in literature, science, and the arts. In 
addition to this, all words that are likely to prove stumbling-blocks to the non-English speaking 
settler in America are included. In so far as the last feature is concerned, this work is unique. | 
Each term needing explanation is concisely defined and, wherever necessary, notes or quotations 
illustrating usage are appended. The preferences of all the principal dictionaries of the English 
language are placed on record, and national peculiarities explained. 
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Advertising in a Buyer’s Market 


By TIM THRIFT 


Advertising Manager, The American Mulltigraph Sales Co. 
(Digested from an Address Before the New York Advertising Club) 


E HAVE held wild revels and 

high jinks together—this bunch 

of good fellows—Sales, Adver- 
tising, Production and Finance—and 
we've come, as inevitably we had to 
come to the cold, gray dawn of the 
*‘morning after.” 

The gay good-fellowship, the rosy 
hours, the devil-may-care of the night 
before is gone and in its place we have 
a splitting head and throbbing temples 
and a great thirst. Our spree is over and 
we're coming back to earth again. 

The process is painful, and as we go 
through it we harken to the pious ‘‘I- 
told-you-sos” of old man Melancholy 
and R. E. Morse. But already, coming 
down the corridor, gayly whistling, me- 
thinks I hear the bell-hop of Prosperity 
bearing a tinkling pitcher of the ice- 
water of common sense, and outside the 
darkened room the sunshine of a saner 
business day is gladdening the world. 

The analogy may seem out of date, in 
the face of a certain famous amend- 
ment, but it .seems to me to be apt. 
Figuratively speaking, we—and by “we” 
I refer to Business—are now going 
through our “morning after’ and our 
mental re-action is about as exhilarating 
as might be expected, considering the 
amount of jack, jazz, and joy we've 
consumed. 

As is common to those in a state of 
intoxication, we’ve dismissed wise coun- 
sellors and given heed to the heedless, 
with the result that we have outreached 
ourselves in many directions—in ad- 
vertising, in selling, in manufacturing 
and in financmg. 

The first of these-—Advertising—is 
my subject. And, specifically, advertis- 
ing in this new, and “buyer's,” market. 

t me state, at the outset, that I do 
not feel we have been any more foolish 
in our advertising antics in this period 
now past than we have been in the other 
directions I have mentioned. In fact, in 
some ways, I think we have been just a 
little saner than might be expected. 
Possibly because advertising is always 
advertising, even when rly done, 
and there is, consequently. some re- 
action from it—whereas, selling isn’t 
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always selling, or manufacturing man- 
ufacturing or financing financing. 


DVERTISING, in the main, is now 
undergoing a process of change. 

The reason assigned by many ad- 
vertisers is because we have entered a 
“buyer’s” market. Let it go at that, 
for if a ‘“‘buyer’s’’ market has been the 
impulse that has quickened some slug- 
gard pulses, then it’s a blessing indeed! 
It’s high time we went from upholstery 
to brass tacks anyway! 

Let’s get down to fundamentals and 
dig into this thing called “Advertising,” 
for certainly we’ve had some glaring 
examples within the past few years of 
what it is nol. 

Answer these questions, if you can: 

When business is booming and we're 
in a “seller’s’’ market—can’t make 
goods fast enough to supply the demand 
—why is advertising slowed down, or 
slopped? 

When business is drumming and we're 
in a “buyer’s’” market—can’t get a 
demand for the goods we can make— 
why is advertising slowed down, or 
stopped) Conjure on that paradox, for 
it has a great deal to do with this thing 
that is our bread and butter. 

It’s a situation that exists because 
the principals in a business—the of- . 
ficials—do not know what advertising 
really is—it’s why, when and where. 

The head of a business who is sold on 
advertising never offers it up as a sacri- 
fice in either a ‘‘seller’s” or a ‘“‘buyer’s”’ 
market. oO 

He knows too much about it. 


E DOESN’T think that it is simply 

white space, big type, pictures, 

signs, painted displays, magazines, news- 
papers, booklets, catalogs, and so on. 

He realizes that these are merely its 
media of expression. 

He doesn’t think that it is simply an 
expenditure of money, made because 
it seems to be what everyone else is 
doing, and that, for some vague reason 
he should follow the crowd. 

He realizes that it is an investment— 
business insurance—cultivating the 
fields of the years, 
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He knows that advertising is simply 
business, nothing more nor less. That 
it is just doing the same old things 
that built up the business—only doing 
them on a larger scale, more scientific- 
ally: more efficiently, more economic- 
ally. 

He knows that advertising is some- 
thing that must be distributed through 
the mass of a business—that it cannot 
be pasted on like a label, tied on like a 
tag or nailed on like a sign. 

Only the change of a letter turns “‘Ad- 
vertise” into “Adversity.” 

The head of the business who knows 
doesn’t try to improve the spelling of 
his advertising. 

In the advertising during our “‘in- 
toxicated”’ state weve had too many 
advertisements and not enough adver- 
tising—too much publicity and not 
¢nough plan. 

Let me amplify. 

Many of those who have been filling 
space with advertisements—the har- 
rowing examination of which I will not 
go into—when the market changed, 
frantically wigwagged an S. O. S. to 
change their copy to something suitable 
for a ‘“‘buyer’s’”’ market. The idea was 
right, but the reason belated. 

Changing advertisements does not 
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instance a change in understanding of 
advertising itself. The chances are 
that a sane understanding in the be- 
ginning would have made any change 
unnecessary. Exceptions always ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

The weakness of much of our adtver- 
lising—the reason it has not been better 
understood by the principals in the busi- 
ness—is because il has been done without 
plan or co-ordination with the other el- 
ements in the business. 


DVERTISING—sane advertising 

that builds and pyramids through 
the years—is simply part of a plan that 
takes cognizance of all the factors in the 
business that bear upon it and that it 
bears upon. 

The trouble with many business men 
is that when they think of advertising 
at all they instantly picture to them- 
selves an electric sign on Broadway, or 
beautiful magazine pages in colors, or 
their name in 48-point bold type across 
the bottom of a seven-column news- 
paper advertisement, or their honorable 
countenance on a bill-board, viewed by 
admiring congressmen en route for 
Washington. | 

These glorious, and possibly worthy, 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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Life Studies 


By GRACE M. BROWN 


(Copyright, 1921, by Grace M. Brown) 


FAIR child stood at the gateway of 
A a restless world. 

Above her and around her and 
enfolding her was the fullness of a vivid 
life, and the child reached out her dimpling 
baby hand in gladness as she sang the 
beautiful song of youth: “It is all for me, 
for me. The great earth is my playground; 
the daisies bloom for me and I shall sing 
and laugh and play always because of their 
love for me.”’ 


And the days rolled on and the fair 
child saw the daisies fade and the deep 
winter snows enfold her playground, while 
the bitter wind chilled the buoyant air 
and stilled the heart throb of the waters 
as it pressed them in its icy embrace. 


A maiden stood at the threshold of life’s 
temple of experience. ‘“‘Never mind the 
fading daisies and the stilled waters,” 
she sang. “I shall seek my joy in the 
throbbing heart of humanity; there I shall 
laugh and sing and play always because 
youth and beauty and love are all for me— 
for me, and I shall meet and conquer 
because of their love for me.” 


i Tees days swept on and a woman with 
the flush of triumph on her face stood 
upon life’s pinnacle. ‘‘Oh,—glorious life,” — 
she cried, “I love the fierceness of thy blast 
because I am greater than all its fury. 
I Iove thy great opulence because it is all 
for me; and I love thy crashing torrent, 
though it may sweep away all the world, 
it cannot assail me upon my pinnacle of 
fame and beauty and gold.” And she 
raised high to heaven her slim white hands 
as though she would draw from its depths 
even more of earth’s gifts to strengthen 
her triumph. 


Even as the last tone of her exultant voice 
melted into the golden air, a shiver of pass- 
ing human agony swept over her swaying 
form and she stooped in shuddering sur- 
prise as a breath of fierce, anguished unrest 
entered her awakening heart and tore 
away all pride of flesh and gold and human 
adulation. 

And the woman saw as one aroused 
from a trance of ages, a world teeming with 
struggling human creatures and herself, 
one with them, no more, no less than they. 


HE years blended into eternity and a 
woman, beautiful with the chastening 
glory of life’s experience, stood out upon 
the sunlit plains while the radiance as of a 
great blessing fell around her gracious form. 
“Oh life,” she cried, “at last I know thy 
law. I am created for thee, and as I give 
my love and my service to thee, all of thy 
great treasures are mine because I am 
ae for thee—for thee,—Oh glorious 

e. 

And, as the woman passed on into the 
mighty current of the world’s work, she 
heard in the deep silence life’s answer: 

“Oh child, —Oh maiden, —Oh woman of 
sorrow and woman of joy,—Thou hast 
met me and learned my lesson well.” 

“My sorrows which thou hast overcome 
with love, my joys which thou hast wel- 
comed with love, my labors which thou 
hast accomplished in love, have given thee 
this great enlightenment that love is the 
fulfilment of my law; in that realization, 
thou knowest that no man can be greater 
than another and no man can be lesser 
than another, humanity is one in God’s 
clear love.” 

“And thou shalt sing and laugh always 
because of thy love.”’ 


The Secret of Powerful Expression 


The writer or speaker who can put into his language the qualities that give beauty, power, and clearness, can 
be confident of the success of anything he says. Whether in the business, professional, or social world, his words 


will carry conviction and charm. The secrets which will enable YOU to put the winning qualities into your English 


expreasion are disclosed in this most usable new book, 


EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH 
By J. C. FERNALD, L.H.D. This striking book covers every 
detail of English expression; it gives instruction in the cultiva- 
tion of style; it solves the annoying puzzles of grammar; it ex- 
plains the best uses of figures of speech, synonyms, antonyms, 
connectives, etc. All the varied phases of the art of using English 
are treated in a Frac and fascinating way. For everyone who 


needs a real understandi 


of English expression for writing or 
speaking, this book is invaluable. 


474 pages, cloth bound. Price, $1.90; by mail, $2.00 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York. Send orders direct to 
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When Busy Men Take The Time 


To write a letter to a magazine expressing their 
appreciation, that action means something. 


UNDREDS of such letters come to this. office every month. In 
many instances executive officials order ten to fifty magazines for 
members of their sales or office forces. There is a special rate for such 
subscriptions which the circulation department will be glad to take up 
with you. Here are a few letters received within the past few days: 


The policy of the magazine seems as broad as the universe and its 
contributors as stars in the firmament of human mentality. 

“Its psychology covers the varied and numerous bearings of life 
with a soothing smoothness which I trust will give it the success its 
conservatism, breadth and purpose deserves.”—J. G. Fow.kes, 
Waverly, Tenn. 


This Speaks for Itself “Will Have Broadening Influence” 
THE CONTINENTAL COMPANY I am glad of the opportunity to 
DETROIT, MICH. | subscribe to your instructive magazine 


and feel that it will have a broadening 
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The Business Philosopher, don is not the only one by a large 
Union & Planters Bank Bldg., majority who appreciates the size 
Memphis, Tenn. and quality of Mr. Hanson and Mr. 
Gentlemen: James and with the support of such 


Enclosed we hand you our check men there is not the slightest doubt 
for $10.00. Please enter subscriptions a8 to the success of your valuable maga- 
for “The Business Philosopher’ for zine in this territory.—J. A. TEAGUE, 
one year to be sent to each of the follow- Farm Manager, J. T. Fargason & Son, 
ing: Mr. H. R. Weesner, Wabash R. F. D. No. 1, Curve, Tenn. 

Sereen Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Mr. H. A. Way, Porter Screen Co., Read by All in Office 
Burlington, Vt.; Mr. H. L. Mearkle, I have a very sincere respect for your 
Philadelphia Screen Mfg. Co., 56th bright and interesting publication, 
St. & Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, which is always a most welcome visitor 
Pa.; Mr. W. J. Donahue, Wabash to my office. We all read the “Business 
Screen Door Co., 111 West Washington Philosopher” here and enjoy it very 
St., Chicago, IIL; Mr. C. P. Bentley, much. Our points of view are very 
Owosso Manufacturing Co., Owosso,  similar.—CARROLL F. SMyTHE, Publicity 
Michigan. Yours very truly, Manager, L. R. Steel Service Corporation, 
THE CONTINENTAL COMPANY Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


I take many other magazines, but the Business Philosopher, sur- 
passes them all. It is valuable in all walks of life, and does not present 
mere theories, but the results of individual experience, to be applied 
to all walks of every day life—A. P. Armour, Brunswick, Tenn. 
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ADVERTISING IN A BUYER’S There is only... 2... eee 5,000 
MARKET left out of your total appropri- 
(Continued from page 38.) ation Of... eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 100,000 


Meany ed ae modest, Crane 
easily frightened man or woman who 
buys the goods—the ultimate consumer., And that poor, a Sa $5,000 
Let us analyze all the operations lead- must take ales sega de plum, print- 
ing to and following a sale, before we 28 under w he ROMBE P Ae Some: 
apportion our advertising appropria- 27¢ eager to ee aE to advertising 
tion, instead of afler we have spent the expense even the trade-mark stamped 
money, and it is too late to repent. on a machine, as well as office and fac- 
An advertising appropriation is often tory forms, billheads and a new coat of 
fatal to the unfortunate consumer. He Paint for the delivery wagon. 
used to be an individual, in those early, ; 
struggling days when you wrote letters N FIGURING where that appropria- 
to him, greeted him warmly on the ' Æ tion is to go you ought to begin with 
street, begged for his patronage. But the individual consumer and end with 
now times have changed. You’reagreat general publicity—not vice versa. __ 
advertiser—your name and fame are Pay more attention to advertising 
emblazoned in big advertisements—and and not so much to advertisements— 
he is no longer recognized. Instead of a publicity. 
human being he has become circula- Plan your work and work your plan. 
tion. What are the logical steps in business? 
Why don’t you deal with him as of 
yore? Perhaps it’s because when you lst. You sell something personally to 


get out your pencil and set down: your customer. 
2nd. You go to him through your per- 
To national advertising.............. $ 90,000 sonal representation. 
To salaries advertising depart- 3rd. You reach him through the mails 
Mentoe ni 5,000 with a personal message. 
—------ 4th. You reach him through the agent 
Total eee eee ene $ 95,000 or dealer. 
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Vanishing Landmarks is a message—disturbing, 
reassuring, insistent—to you who view with dubious 
eyes our peril-fraught national condition. 
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In all of these four ways you deal 
with him as an individual. Only one of 
these ways—the third—is advertising. 
oth. You reach customers in the mass 

by general publicity, in order to 
develop a larger number of persons 
who can be dealt with in some 
one or all of the first four ways. 


You must provide for these four first 
and add general publicity as you are 
able to take care of it. 

You add the second to the first be- 
cause distribution becomes too big for 
one man. 

You add the third and fourth because 
they reduce the selling cost. 

I’ve said we’ve passed through a peri- 
od of too many advertisements, too 
much publicity, and not enough ad- 
verlising. Ample proof of this will be 
found by an examination into much of 
the so-called advertising of the time. 

Advertising—planned advertising— 
means doing these things: 

Finding out who buys and who ought 
to buy your goods. 

Dealing with buyer and prospective 
buyer as individuals. 

Increasing the efficiency of your sales- 


men. 
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Preserving intimate relations with 
dealers and showing them how to make 
more money for themselves by doing 
it for you. 

Covering territory with a fine tooth 
comb. 

Keeping out of territory that you can- 
not take care of properly. 

Making no promises that you can’t 
keep. 

Reducing selling costs, by better sell- 
ing, and reducing manufacturing cost 
by increasing your output. 

Doing nothing without a preliminary 
investigation. 

Using the mediums and methods that 
bring results at lowest cost, in the 
shortest time, with the least friction. 

Conjure on these advertising ques- 
tions—pertinent or impertinent, as you 
may please to consider them. 

Why do many concerns change their 
advertising agents with such frequency? 


Why do their lists of publications 
show such astonishing variation from 
year to year? As witness this, from a 
1921 advertising forecast published in 
the January Ist issue of an advertising 
journal: “Probably there will be more 
changes in respect to mediums than in 
any previous years. Under changed 
conditions there is a tendency to ‘try 
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Admin- 
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something new’ due, doubtless, to the feel- 
ing that something ‘different’ is required.” 


HY is there such a disproportion 
between the price paid for pub- 
licity and the reputation obtained? 

It would not be difficult to name ten 
national advertisers, beginning with 
one who spends $40,000 a year on gen- 
eral publicity and ending with one who 
spends $250,000 and unless you had a 
personal acquaintance with the facts 
you probably could not tell which was 
which. 

The honest truth would be that one 
had acquired as great a name and repu- 
tation for his $40,000 as the other with 
his $250,000. 

But if you would look behind the 
scenes you would have a keener ap- 
preciation of the difference between 
advertisements and advertising, between 
spending without understanding aad 
buying with it. 

Let us consider, for instance, a man- 
ufacturing industry of some extent in 
which general publicity is a real need in 
order to keep selling cost down by mak- 
ing a large increase in volume possible. 
Suppose, also, that the product is mar- 
keted through distributors and retailers 
of different character, and must enlist 
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the good will of architects, engineers, 
builders, contractors, carpenters, paint- 
ers, decorators, and others. Suppose, 
too, that it has a varied field of use 
among different classes of the popula- 
tion, and that its success and reputation 
depends to a considerable extent on 
whether the ultimate user knows how it 
should be used. 

Now, if your publicity travels too 
fast, and your inside work lags behind, 
your progress will be blocked by com- 
plaints, dissatisfactions, dead, half-dead 
and dying dealers, delayed shipments, 
defective goods, damages in transit 
due to poor packing, and other troubles 
easy to obtain and hard to lose. 

And if you go to the other extreme, 
and instead of learning how to regulate 
publicity, throw it overboard altogether, 
your demand will presently go into 
a decline and selling cost will knock 
profit in the head. 


OW are you going to keep the bal- 
ance true? What percentage of 
your appropriation should go to general 
publicity? What mediums will you use? 
Who will make up the list and apportion 
the appropriation to all its proper func- 
tions? 
Can you do ìt today? Can you make 
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the proper re-adjustment next year? 

If you’re willing to face facts, you'll 
admit you can’t—unless you know ad- 
vertising, know how it must be co- 
ordinated with every phase of the busi- 
ness. 

Let us come back now from the gen- 
eral to the specific and consider a mer- 
chandising manufacturer who under- 
stands his advertising problem. 

I recently heard a young man explain- 
ing to a force of salesmen what the 
Promotion Department of their business 
was and what it was doing for them. 

I won't stop to give his definition of a 
Promotion Department, but here are a 
few things his Department was doing 
through the mails: 

Developing prospective dealers in all 
territories by circularizing good lists. 

Establishing active dealers in towns 
not visited by representatives. 

Assisting distributors to establish 
dealers by referring consumers’ in- 
quiries to those dealers. 

Assisting dealers by circularizing con- 
sumers in their territory. 

Replying direct to consumers’ in- 
quiries. 

Referring these inquiries to active 
dealers. 

Securing valuable information and 
lists of names from dealers and sales- 
men, which could be used in circularizing 
carpenters, contractors, decorators, 
painters, architects, and uscrs. 

Much of this material was referred 
to other departments, for special cor- 
respondence, permanent records and 
so on. 

Bear in mind that this work is all in 
the line of promoting sales and cooperat- 
ing with dealer and salesman. At the 
same time other departments were giv- 
ing highly specialized service to the same 
classes—architects, dealers, users, con- 
tractors, carpenters, and so on—along 
different lines, such as the use and ap- 
plication of the product, etc. 


OTE, also, how this falls in line 

with the previous definition of 
advertising—the media of communica- 
tion were printed and typewritten mat- 
ter, drawings, photographs, etc., but 
these media were nol the advertising. 
The advertising was a highly organized, 
well-planned, well-systematized method 
of securing a preconceived result ad- 
vanlageous to the business. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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ADVERTISING IN A BUYER'S 
MARKET 


(Continued from page 44.) 


No one can succeed in advertising 
till he realizes this fact—that the means, 
however important in themselves, are 
incidental to the plan. 


We have been prone, I thiuk, in the 
past few years—the years of our happy, 
careless abandon—to stress the means 
and forego the plan. 


It has always been hard work to plan 
and sometimes harder work to carry out 
the plan. We've grown soft in our ad- 
vertising muscles as well as in our other 
business muscles. It has been so easy 
in a “‘seller’s’’ market, to let things go 
and “‘call it a day.” 

Now we're down to earth again, and 
we've got to come back to our old 
snappy, scrappy condition if we're 
to win out in this market that con- 
fronts us. 


All advertising is business; but all 
business isn’t advertising. 

That’s one reason why advertising is 
so much in the limelight. That’s why 
it has to watch its step—make good— 
justify itself. 

Granted that you understand ad- 
vertising—real advertising—what are 
you doing now to educate the principles 
in your business on your advertising. 
For they need education, if they never 
needed it before, now that the day of 
‘‘come-easy-go-easy”’ has passed. 

Have you a President—have you a 
board of directors—who would as quick- 
ly set fire to the plant as to destroy the 
advertising schedule? 

I'll venture the assertion that you 
haven't; that if your firm needs $50,000 
tomorrow your advertising appropria- 
tion will come in for a trimming to raise 
part or all of it. | 


Some concerns have, within the past - 


sixty days, entirely eliminated their ad- 
vertising and their advertising d-part- 
ments. Others have pruned until there 
is little left. Why? 

Why? Again in the face of a “‘buy- 
er's’ market, when advertising is sorely 
needed if the plant is to operate at all. 

The answer isn’t elusive. 


Bo. advertising in too many 
businesses has consisted of adver- 
tisements. It has not been something 
that was so interwoven with the warp 
and woof that to tear it out would be to 
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destroy the whole business fabric. In- 
stead, it has been merely laid on the sur- 
face, to be wafted away on the first 
wind of adversity. 


Because the great majority of business 
men and business concerns aren’t sold on 
advertising. They don’t understand it. 
It still remains the great mystery— 
something that savors of hocus-pocus—a 
name, not a plan and an integral part of 
the whole. 


And the fault lies with every man who 
has anything to do with advertising. 
If you can’t justify the business you’re 
in, you should get out of it. It’s high 
time advertising ceased to be a foot- 
ball to be kicked around by both the 
teams of Prosperity and Depression. 
It’s high time it ceased to be a ‘‘game”’ 
anyway, and became what it always 
has been, when intelligently and un- 
derstandingly done, a business force as 
essential at all times as a factory or 
sales organization. | 
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The Soul and the Song 


Wat though the summer's faded, and 

and winter's bleak an’ long. 

Any time is song time if the soul be in the 
song! 

The rivers ripple music where water lilies 
throng— 

Any time for singin’ if the soul be in the song! 


Any time for singin’—the thunder of the 
strife— 

Or the love dreams of the valleys, if the song’s 
the breath of life! 

The angels lean an’ listen from the windows 
of the blue, 

An’ they’ll shout in happy chorus, an’ they’ll 
kiss their hands to you! 

— Atlanta Constitution. 


“He who has misgivings at the start 
will never finish anything.” 


Music 


“MPS has a language of its own. 
Practical people may hoot at 
the idea that we can have thoughts 
that we cannot put into words. But 
one thing is certain: Music can give 
these wordless thoughts expression. It 
satisfies us not so much with the actual 
fulfillment of our present longings as 
with the sure and certain pledge of their 
future fulfillment. It strikes the chord 
in our hearts which consists of both 
bliss and agony, but the third and final 
note in it is one of promise, beckoning 
on our aspirations, encouraging our 
hopes with the whisper ‘Thou canst 
overcome.’ I grant the sadness in 
music and our love for the saddest music. 
That element tells us of what we already 
know, that life itself is sad. But the 
peculiar charm of music is that it re- 
veals a side of life of which we have no 
experience, the perfect, blissful possi- 
bilities that make their appeal to us 
through the most subtle and profound 
parts of our being. We seldom turn 
away from music because it is too sad. 
But who has not felt that he cannot 
endure the intense joy that thrills his 
heart from an unexpected note or 
strain? It is here that 


‘The sunniest things throw sternest 
shade, 
And there is ev’n a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid.’ . . 


—Florence Traill. 
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To Our Readers 


WHEN you see an article in THE 
Business PartosopHER which 
particularly impresses you, the chances 
are it would be of like interest to others 


in your community. Our suggestion 
is that you clip the article or write it 
out plainly, and send it to the editor 
of a focal paper with a request that he 
reproduce it at the earliest convenience. 
Many editors are glad to get what is — 
called unusual “copy.” Simply say 
in substance, “This article is from The 
Business Philosopher and I would like, 
believing it would be of interest to 
your readers, to see it published in 
your paper.” 


The Law of Correspondence 
By EUGENE DEL MAR 


(Copyright 1921) 


That which ye sow, ye reap! See lathes fields! 
he seasmum was sesamum, 
Was corn. The Silence and the Darkness knew! 


So is a man's fale 
— Edwin "Arnold i in ‘Light of Asia.’ 

M AN is invisible, a spiritual Being. 

That which one visions is merely 
the abode in which he resides. Invisible 
man operates according to invisible law 
which, acting on invisible energy, creates a 
form that is evident to the senses. 

Nature us all imperatives. Things 
happen because they must. There is no 
chance or haphazard; only Law. 

Every cause has its correlated result; 
each result presupposes a good and suff- 
cient cause. The Principles or Laws of the 
Universe always and ever prevail; each 
man creates in the sense that he provides 
the causes upon which the Law shall oper- 
ate. He supplies the raw material which 
the Law works into the finished product. 

Each man makes and remakes his own 
body, the house in which he lives; whether 
he knows or believes it. The comment 
that most of us would make on another 
man’s physical house would probably be: 

“This is the house that Jack built!” 
When one is ready and willing to admit 
that he was the Jack who built his own 
house, he has either stumbled upon or 
broken into a treasure house of wisdom. 


i fies Spiritual Being, invisible man, 
through the agency of thought equally 
invisible, determines the form in which his 
house shall be fashioned. He chooses his 
thoughts, or chooses that they shall choose 
him, and having so chosen they do their 
perfect work in producing a form that 
manifests in exact likeness the merits and 
demerits of his thoughts. 

Does anyone now believe that a man- 
God, in a far off Heaven, arbitrarily deter- 
mined the details of an individual’s exis- 
tence for all eternity? It is difficult in 
these days for a child to believe any such 
a nursery tale. It seems almost too 
puerile to mention it to truth students. 
It is not at all strange that thought fashions 
the form; but it would indeed be strange 
if this were not so. What else could do it? 

The difficulty with each of us is that he 
fails to realize the thought causes he is 
constantly setting in motion or the physical 
results that he is thereby inviting. One 
plants onions and expects apples to grow; 
or sows toadstools and expects to reap 
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mushrooms, Or more frequently, one 
scatters a lot of miscellaneous and unknown 
seeds and is amazed at the nondescript 
harvest that springs up. 


BSTRACT thoughts have but slight 

power. Fleeting and effervescent 
thoughts produce but scant effect. It 
is the generally prevailing attitude of mind 
that is of most importance. It is the spirit- 
ual element that gives quality to thought, 
and the emotional factor that confers 
power upon it. When one puts love and 
enthusiasm into his thought it becomes 
dynamic, creative and constructive. 

Each of us prefers to exist in a well- 
appointed residence. Why not make our 
physical home an expression of beauty 
and harmony? Why not fashion the body 
into a habitation wherein one may live in 
comfort? If it is cramped, tense, dis- 
jointed, dilapidated and generally un- 
comfortable, must not the spiritual occu- 
pant express itself physically in terms of 
the body it inhabits? If the body is dis- 
eased, or out of ease, must not that which 
expresses, or presses out, through the 
body conform to its peculiarities) The 
shape of the mould must determine the 
shape of the product. 

How may this be remedied? Only by 
changing the body. And how may this be 
done? By changing the thought. And 
how must it be changed? By constant 
indulgence in constructive, optimistic, posi- 
tive, healthful thought. No person will 
deny the destructive result of negative 
thought. Is it not strange that people 
do not as freely realize the constructive 
result of positive thought? One is exactly 
as true as the other; the Law operates to 
create or to destroy. 


NE does not have to think appendicitis 

in order to get it. One does not 
ordinarily invite a cold by saying “I want — 
a cold.” Fevers do not always visit one 
merely because he calls them by their 
first names, although such familiarity is 
apt to be dangerous. Disease comes as 
the result of a thought cause of which 
disease is the correlated result. Fear 
thought is the dominant cause of all 
physical ailments. Without fear, it would 
be practically impossible to have anything 
but perfect health. And fear thoughts 

(Continued on page 49.) 


Two Little Books 


on a Great Subject. . . 


The value of a machine cannot be estimated by its size. 
The smallest book may contain the greatest thoughts. 


That is the case with two books written by Mrs. Grace M. Brown, 
“The Word Made Flesh,” and “Life Studies.” 

These little books contain some wonderful thoughtson the philoso- 
phy of Life, thoughts which have been sleeping in the consciousness 
of man perhaps for many centuries, but which have seldom found such 
clear expression as in these illuminating chapters written by a woman 


who has made a life study of the principles which govern our lives. 


The Word Made Flesh 


Contains nine chapters „devoted to a 
study of the causes of ily and mental 
ills, the reason why sin has not been van- 
quished in the world and the need of seek- 
ing Truth. The sub-titles indicating the 
contents are: 


e God Man,” 


Life Studies 


This book is not for the casual reader, 
not for the reader unacquainted with the 
more profound studies, but for the man or 
woman who has a knowledge of the higher 
things of life and religion it will prove a 
treasure house of wisdom. These are the 


chapter headings: 


“Lov ‘Human Measurement,” 
“The Health-Life,” “Common Sense Spirituality,” 
‘“Mind-Action,” “Concerning Thought, 

“The Word Manifest,” “Concerning Healing," 
“Practical Methods,” “The Fourth Dimension,” 
“A Study in Experience,” 
“Whole- N-ss."" 


— a 


In the introduction or “Foreword,” to the first named book Mrs. 
Brown indicates the trend of her thought in writing the book as follows: 


FOREWORD 


OD has written His porous truth on the face of every life form, He has 
buried it deep in the heart center of every Conscious atom, He has illumined 
it on the surface of all existence, and yet man, in his insane insistence upon de- 
Jusion, utterly blurs this wonderful thing in his own sight and places himself in 
the clutches of the monster which he himself has invented. 
Disease is a monster form of the delusion of fear. 
Poverty is another proof of its fallacy. 
7 nni is the most hideously unnecessary and unreal of all the forms of the fear 
elusion. 
All philosophy, all religion and all science stand ready to lend their aid to the 
extermination of fear and its dreadful satellites whenever men will permit. 
Philosophy is the interpreter of truth, Science is its proof, and Religion is the 
practical demonstrator in the mighty cause of regeneration; all servants of God 
and instruments in the divine service of Love and Wisdom. 
Freedom depends upon intelligence just as all bondage depends upon ignor- 
ance. 
Let us be practical and free ourselves. 
Therefore let us be intelligent.—Grace M. Brown. 


THE PRICE of these books in imitation leather binding is 
The Word Made Flesh...... . .. ..... .. $1.50 Postpaid 
Life Studies............... .....$1.00 Postpaid 


“Order them from 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, Book Deponent 


Post Office Box 1043, Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE LAW OF CORRESPONDENCE 
As a Man 


(Continued from page 47) 
Thinketh 


include all that are negative, pessimistic 
-= By James Allen 


or destructive. 
Each atom of the body has its individual 
Sixty pages filled with 
high thoughts on the 


intelligence, and it recognizes its thought 
master. Each atom is impressionable to 

philosophy of Life and 
the power of thought. 


one’s mental attitude. It takes little 
heed of mere words, but rather places 

Send 50 cents for the book and 
a 3 months’ subscription to 


trust in one’s prevailing thought as the 
The Business Philosopher 


clearest indication of his desires. When 
one is looking for trouble in any particular 

A Magazine for Business Men 
Published Monthly at 


part of his body, the interested atoms 
promptly accept his views and do their 
best to accommodate themselves to his 
thought commands. If one indulges in 
“crooked” thoughts, all the naturally 
straight atoms acquire an immediate am- 
bition to be as crooked as he is. Like 
master, like servant; that is the Law of 
Correspondence. 


F in one’s thought the Universe in which 
he lives is regarded as being delightful, 
pleasant and harmonious, the Law meas- 
ures him in terms of his thought and 
demonstrates to him that he is quite right. z 
If his mental attitude is to look upon it as j Back 
hideous, unpleasant and discordant, its 


Memphis, Tenn. 


reactions will convince him that he is not BACK fo tbe [Hi to the 
mistaken. Whether one regards environ- REP UBLIC I Republic 
ment as being pleasant or unpleasant, aat orasmaso romm or coven p 
discordant or harmonious, or looks upon PP By o 
it as opportunity or obstacle, the universal Harry F. 
.looking glass sends back its reflection in Atwood 
exact duplication of his point of view. pues 


It is no respecter of persons; it justifies PRICE 
each and all of us. $1.00 Pestpaid 
Each so-called physical disease has a Published by 
mental counterpart. So has each condi- Laird & Lee 
tion of ease. The mental being the realm Chicago 
of cause and the physical that of result, 
conditions of disease may be changed to 
those of ease by change of thought. While 
the mental condition of being cheerful and 


“Back to the Republic is 
the most remarkable and in- 
structive Mogi Mah ay re 
fae ; : : to ic in n 
optimistic may help materially in this SDr. W. E. Taylor, John Deere 
direction, optimism and cheerfulness are Plow Co. 


only the baby talk of mental or spiritual ees 


“A wonderful book. In these 
days of numerous ‘isms’ it is 
like the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land. 


healing. Some one has said: ‘‘Smile, but 
know why you smile.” The thinker wants 


to know why, and is seeking to understand 
the art or science of health, of which 
cheerfulness is but a mildly pleasant 
expression. 


Te root of fear thought lies in the 
belief in fundamental separation and 
opposing interests, and is evidenced by 
selfishness and egotism. All such thoughts 
are harbingers of discord, disease and 
death. The root of contrasting faith 


“It would be a most fortunate 
thing ìf every person could be fur- 
nished a copy: In government, 
just as surely as in other phases 
of life, there is a golden mean 
between the two extreme.. And 
Harry F. Atwood has discovered 
it and outlined it clearly.”— 
W.F Boone. 


Order from Book Depart ment 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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thought lies in an understanding of essen- 
tial unity and harmonious interests, and is 
evidenced in altruism and egoism. These 
induce health, harmony and life. Each 
thought group brings back correspondence 
of its own kind. It can do nothing else. 

There is a healing art or science, and its 
understanding enables one to convert 
discords into harmony and disease into 
health. The healing art consists in employ- 
ing consciously for constructive purposes the 
the same Laws that have been previously 
used unconsciously as destructive agencies. 
One may turn on an electric light by: the 
same switch that turns it off; only he 
gives it a different turn. Or if buttons 
are used for connections, the result will 
depend upon which button is touched. 
Having chosen the cause, the result hap- 
pens as a matter of course. 

Each of us wants health, prosperity and 
happiness. Each wishes to touch the right 
button or turn the right switch. To do 
this, one must be careful of his thoughts, 
cultivate constructive ideas and inspire 
his ideas with high spiritual ideals. The 
fundamentals of all ideals are the realiza- 
tious of complete unity with God even to 
the point of identity of the absolute good- 
ness or beneficence of the Infinite, and of 
the basic harmony of the Universe. 


HEN one realizes these truths, fills 
his consciousness with constructive 
thoughts, directs his thought constantly 
and consistently along these lines, and acts 
in accord with his thoughts, the Universe 
cannot fail to respond in terms of health, 
harmony and happiness. Nothing else 
is possible. Loving it with heart and mind 
and soul, it loves in turn through its myriad 
universal avenues of expression. 
Whether it be health or disease, one can 
receive only that which he has earned. 
lf health were sought for as directly and 
persistently as disease is, the world would 
soon be changed wondrously for the better. 
If one bids for hate, discord and disease, 
is it not an expression of love that he should 
have what he wants? That is certainly 
the human conception. He would not be 
satisfied until he got it; so, in its loving 
kindness, the Universe grants his wish. 
If he chooses that method of soul unfold- 
ment, and the Law justifies his request 
by granting it, who can say that this does 
not represent the acme of love and wisdom? 


| i his complete freedom of choice, one 
may prefer to invite health, harmony 
and happiness. In this event, the Law 
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honors his draft in exactly the same spirit. 
The Universe is wondrously sensitive, 
plastic and responsive. One may always 
attract his desires if he places himself in 
harmony with the Law, persistently thinks 
of what he wants, invites it and expects it. 
Always and ever the Universe returns in 
kind. The without must become a faithful 
replica of the within, and the visible an 
exact counterpart of the invisible. 

It ts in the invisible realm ot thought 
that the wondrous processes of conversion 
take place. It is there that are forged the 
links convecting the invisible with the 
visible. Yes; “the Silence and the Dark- 
ness knew”; for they worked into the loom 
of life the thoughts that had been placed 
at their disposition. The individual may 
choose his thought, but “the Silence and 
the Darkness” have no choice. They 
can only express the divine love and 
ere of the Law of Correspondence. 
—Azoth. 
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C.C.BOWSFIELD _ By C. C. Bowsfield 
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THIS famous book has helped thousands 
of farmers on the way to success. It 
now appears in a thoroug y revised edition, 
adapting it to the agricultural conditions 
created since the war. 

It tells how to get the best results with 

the least labor and the least waste. Every 
phase of agriculture is considered—the rais- 
ing of vegetables, fruit, poultry and stock. 
The care of the soil, the treatment of farm 
diseases, the use of by-products, intelligently 
meeting the market demands and selling at 
the best price are a few of the important 
topics which are treated with great care. 
' Every person in any way interested in 
farming would find this book worth many 
times its cost; for it shows how to make 
farm life most attractive and successful. 
Every reader of the book will agree with 
the opinions of the critics given on the 
reverse side of this announcement. 


Forbes & Company, Publishers 
Chicago. 
Bound in Cloth, 311 Pages. Price, by mail, $1.35 


Order from Book Department 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Psychology and Daily Life 


A General Awakening 
By DR. WM. FRANKLIN KELLEY 


(Part One of a Series) 


HERE is, at the present time, a general 

| awakening to the needs of physical 

betterment and greater efficiency. 

The athlete is doing his part. Manual 

training in the schools and out-of-door 
games tend to develop better health. 

In all these exercises, where we use the 
Mind and body together, we are develop- 
ing along natural channels of health. 
Any branch of education which leads in 
this direction is commendable. 

The object of this course of instructions 
is to teach the principles of the Mind, and 
its influence on the body, and also show 
how the body reacts upon the mind and 
stimulates thoughts, feeling and con- 
sciousness. The study of this interaction 
of the physical and mental part of man’s 
nature reveals a new and wonderful world. 
It presents a field for investigation which 
has, as yet, scarcely been touched. 

People, as a rule, know but little about 
the Mind and its wonderful phenomena, 
and but few know as much as they should 
about the proper care of the body. While it 
is lamentable that peopleknow solittle about 
themselves, it is far more to be regretted 
that so few live up to the best they know. 

However, by the employment of scien- 
tific health measures, along with mental 
healing, we have a system of healing, 
and mental training and culture which 
is unassailable. There is no valid reason 
why any one need go without a thorough 
understanding of these truths. The day 
is at hand when the lack of this under- 
standing brands one as behind the times, 
and somewhat lacking in the essential 
fundamentals of education. 

Do the several years of my 

public life, I have found scarcely 
more than one person in fifty who under- 
stands even the simplest measures for 
regaining health, efficiency and personal 
charm, other than following blind instinct 
and force of habit. 

Recently a man came into my office 
and remarked that his chief diffculty 
was in meeting people in a way to impress 
them favorably. He thought his difficulty 
was ill-health and indirectly it was. But 
his greatest difficulty was his failure to 
live so as to be healthy and thus have 
the personal quality of success. 


Psychology of Success 


His success in business depended upon 
his ability to interest people through 
personal contact. The first thing notice- 
able when he entered the room was his 
dirty collar and no cuffs. His coat and 
vest were unbuttoned, trousers baggy 
at the knees, looking as though they had 


‘Never been pressed, brushed or cleaned 
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since he bought them. Upon shaking 
hands, his grip was weak and his hand 
cold, which gave anything but a good 
impression; his face was unshaven and 
his breath foul with whisky and tobacco. 


N SPITE of all this, he wanted to know 

: why he was a failure; he said, “I have 
thoroughly mastered my line of work, 
have studied and practiced this business 
forty years, and yet I am a failure. The 
reason was Self-evident, so much so that 
when I called it to his attention, he recog- 
nized the truth of every suggestion offered. 
In summing up my criticism, I said, 
“Be a man and you will succeed.” He 
said, “I desire to overcome all these un- 
desirable traits of character and bad 
habits. Many times I have tried to stop 
drinking and smoking and curtail my pro- 
fanity; but as time goes orf I find myself 
drifting into the old just as bad as ever.” 

As I turned to my prospective student, 
I said, “The instructions you receive 
will arouse in you a desire and determina- 
tion to live right and equip you better 
to solve the problems of life. There is 
no need of staying in your present con- 
dition. You will overcome all that is 
undesirable by following the instructions 
you are to receive.” 


HIS is one of the practical problems 

of Psychology—not only for the down- 

and-outer, but to show the road to health, 

self-reliance and efficiency to all who 
fall short of success. 

The prerequisite of efficiency—in a 
larger sense—is health, poise and self- 
confidence. This comes by self-improve- 
ment. This principle is applicable in all 
lines of effort and all social and business 
relations. 


The Missing Link in Education 
T A commencement exercise recently, 
a class celebrating its twelfth anni- 
versary showed by its roll call the sad 
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fact that out of a graduating membership 
of seventy-eight, only fourteen were still 
living. Six of the deceased had{died from 
accidents and the remainder from various 
diseases. When it is considered that none 
of the deceased were past forty years of 
age, is it appallingly evident that some 
vital principle is lacking in modern educa- 
tion? 

This incident is not uncommon. Indeed, 
it is so common that it has become a 


vital matter in our schools and universities. . 


It has been well said that “We are taught 
all about the pathway of the Pleiades 
and the moons of Jupiter, just as though 
our present life and future happiness de- 
pended on such knowledge, but as to a 
knowledge of Self in the here and now, 
never a word.” It is this Self knowledge 
which is the missing principle, and no 
one need expect to he well and happy, 
always at his best, without a thorough 
knowledge of the forces of his own life. 


I SOMETIMES wonder why people 
spend so much time studying the arts 
and sciences, and so little time in the 
study of themselves; particularly the 
spiritual side of their nature. 

Many become very proficient in special 
attainments, and in some ways seem to 
become well-nigh perfect, but in most 
instances fail to master themselves. Some 
become proficient in business to the detri- 
ment of their spiritual nature; others go 
to extremes in religious matters at the 
expense of their health. Young men often 


give much time to physical development . 


but never a moment’s thought to their 
higher faculties and possibilities. Many 
young women can see no farther than 
their external personal appearance, their 
clothing and facial beauty. 

Too many people are living at random, 
drifting down the stream of life, and do 
not know, or realize, the reason of their 
existence. They do not know what life 
really means; they do not understand 
its scope and possibilities; indeed, many 
people do not realize that it is possible 
to do anything but drift. Some people 
fortunately live in accordance with the 
laws of life by natural instinct and train- 
ing, and are consequently healthy. 


CO whose training or circum- 
stances in life have led them to dis- 
regard these laws of health, suffer sickness 
and death, and often don’t know that 
they sin. The first thing to do, if you 
are sick, is to learn these laws, then use 
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Good Morning Mr. Businessman! 


we Are you a practical PSYCHOLOGIST? _ Then 
THIS MEANS YOU!!! If you are tired of the 
DAILY GRIND and getting no where, then send 
50 cents for muitigraphed copy (printed ones all 
gone) of:the story of THE OUTCAST. A story 
of a Real Man for REAL MEN. If you, don’t 
believe that YOUR THOUGHT FOR may 
be used to gain financial succese—This story 

help convince you. I KNOW THAT YOU MAY 
SO CHANGE YOUR LINE OF THINKING— 
THAT WHERE VE BEEN A FAIL- 


YOU HA 
URE—YOU MAY BECOME A SUCCESS. 
MRS. AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


160 Claremont Ave., 


New York City. 


YOU CAN 


U CAN Good Talker 


You can train yourself to be a winning conversa- 
tionalist, a successful sales talker, a good story-teller, 
a pleasing public s er, if you will learn the car 
principles of s ing. They are presented simply 
and clearly in 


TALKS ON TALKING 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER. 19 chapters explaining every 
angle of the art of talking, with the help of which you can de- 
velop the ability to talk to win. “Men and women who wish 
to be entertaining and effective conversationslists and publio 
speakers will find helpful instruction in ‘Talks on Talking. 
says the N. Y. Times. 


Cloth bound; $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12 
Send orders to 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Book Department - _ P. O. Box 1043 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Power of Expression 


Here is a supremely helpful new book on English 
expression b AMES C. FERNALD L. H. D., 
the noted authority. It explains all the factors that 
make for the most expressive 8 and writing. 


EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH 


This book treats all phases of English, giving explana- 
tions and disclosing secrets that will p the full 
power of the language at your command. Hundreds 
of difficult problems of rhetoric and grammar are 
solved, and you will learn how to expres exactly what 
ou have in mind with the greatest beauty and effect. 
his book is invaluable to every user of the E 
language. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New ork. 
Cloth bound, 474 pages; price $1.90 net; by mail $2.00 
Order from Book Department 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
P. O. Box 1043 - Memphis, Tenn. 


The Things That Are Hard 
to Tell Your Child — 


There are delicate facts about sex that your boy and 
girl must know to be safe as they deve one 
and womanhood. Here are four little books that tell 
all these things simply and sympathetically. 
Book I. What a Mother Should Tell Her Little Girl. 
Book Il. What a Mother Should Tell Her Daughter. 
Book III. What a Father Should Tell His Lit Boy. 
Book IV. Whata Father Should Tell His Son. 
Cloth, 75c each; all four for $3.00. Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York, Publishers. Send orders direct to 

Book Department, Box 1043 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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your will power and reason and determina- 
tion sufficiently to compel yourself to 
conform thereto. 

Otherwise you are destined to spend 
your days in semi-invalidism, inefficiency, 
pain, suffering and ultimately end in a 
premature death. The better way is to 
adopt the safe plan while you are well 
and learn the laws of life and thus avoid 
getting sick. The proper use of air, water, 
food, sunshine, intelligent exercise and 
mental influence is the only absolute 
guarantee of health, happiness, prosperity 
and personal efficiency. 


The Wrong Standard 


No long ago, at the conclusion of 
one of my lectures on the proper 
use of the essentials of health, an elderly 
gentleman rose and smilingly said, “Don’t 
you think there might be an exception 
to these rules of health which you have 
explained, as to the proper use of air, 
water, etc.» I answered, “No, I think 
not.” “Well,” he said, “I haven’t had 
a drink of water, except what I have 
taken m the form of whisky, for about 
thirty years. I have not had, I know, 
on the average one quart of liquid a day, 
and yet I am eighty-three years of age, 
am in fairly good health, and in my opinion 
above the average in intellectual attain- 
ment and efficiency.” 

It appeared that the man was an excep- 
tion to the rule. This is the answer I 
gave him: “You are eighty-three years 
old. As a matter of fact, with your won- 
derful constitution, you should live to 
be from three to five hundred years of 
age. No doubt you recognize that the 
century mark will be about the extent 
of your usefulness at the rate you are 
living.” 

“Yes,” said he, “I do not expect to 
live that long.” Well, there is the solution. 
It is a wrong standard to believe that a 
man’s work is finished when he has reached 
the age of threescore years and ten. 


So show that forty-five years 
is the average length of life of people 
who live in the usual way without regard 
to the rules of health culture. The Bible 
sets the standard at threescore years and 
ten. A person with a strong constitution 
sometimes lives longer, but every one 
who will live according to the rules of 
health will add many years to his life, 
and make his life healthy and efficient 
while he lives. 

In setting the standard of human life 


o 

Refinement of Speech 

is one of the first essentials of culture. The helpful 

book, “25,000 Words Fremieney Mispronounced,” 
by Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, will be for you an infallible 
pune to pronunciation. You will find every word like- 

y 2 prove puzzling to you, clearly pronounced and 

a ; : 

z he Bening Post, Now York City—“Ho shows especial 
consideration for the foreignor coming to this country by 
including many simple words, the pronunciation of which 
is not clear to those who are unfamiliar with the values 
ot the letters in English.” . 

942 pages, cloth bound. $2.06 net; by mail $2.12. 


Order from 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER Memphis, Tonn. 
Book Department. P. O. Box 1043. 


Business 
Psychology 


—By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


A brief but comprehensive work on the 
operations and cultivation of the human 
mind in and for business. Written in clear, 
simple language, free from technicalities, 
and brought down to the practical, every- 
day affairs of your business. 


Mr. Knowlson is, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, acknowledged as authority in 
this field. He throws the light of science 
on such subjects as Mental Forces, Con- 
centration, Imagination, Originality, Mem- 
ory, Will Power, Mental Hygiene, and 
Business Ethics. 


Handsomely Cloth Bound 
215 Pages 
Price 2.10 postpaid. 


Usual trade discounts. S al price to firms or 
corporations ordering for their employes. 


Address—Book -Department 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 
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at threescore and ten years, we are limit- 
ing man’s existence to about one-half 
of what it should be. To say the least, 
every one should live in such manner that 
the best part of his life would be after 
he is fifty or sixty years of age; thus giving 
the world the benefit of the wisdom which 
results from insight and experience. But 
that is impossible unless people learn to 
live right and think right. 


There was a time when man lived to 
be nearly one thousand years old. It is 
only after a man has learned to live right 
that he is really prepared to live. He is 
best prepared to live when he has lived 
long enough to know something about 
life and its problems, and has mastered 
the requirements of living and is not re- 
quired to give his entire time to solving 
its problems. But then, just as the aver- 
age man is ready to live, he becomes 
subject to disease and death. 


Old Age a Psychological Disease 


(he population of the earth is approxi- 
mately one billion, six hundred and 
thirty-five million people. The average 
length of life is about forty-five years. 

Thus in the short space of less than a 
half century this vast population will die 
and another population take its place. 
Scarcely can one realize that 25 to 30 
million people die yearly, 75 thousand daily. 

One-tenth of the population of the 
earth are more or less sick all the time 
and scarcely more than one person out 
of five can truthfully boast of perfect 
health. And this, in spite of the fact that 
to-day there are more systems of therapy 
and healing cults than ever before in the 
history of the world. What a tragedy! 
The true explanation of this deplorable 
state of affairs lies in the fact that people 
do not live as they should. In their methods 
of living they continually transgress the 
Laws of Health and Longevity. 

When man complies with Natural 
Law, which is the visible expression of 
Divine Will, the result is always harmony, 
growth, health, strength and happiness. 
Any habit of thought or physical practice, 
which does not make you stronger, better, 
brighter and healthier from day to day, 
from year to year, is to be shunned and 
a better thought or deed substituted in 
its place. Any unnatural method of living 
reduces you just that much from what 
you might be, so that you fall short of 
the perfect design. In other words, you 
are just that much less than God would 
have you be.—Now. 


We Want Agents to Handle 
The 
Progressive Teacher 


at County Institutions and Summer 
Schools throughout the country. 


You can make more than your 
salary with The Progressive Teacher 
this summer. 


Last season one of our agents 
earned more than $400 in three 
weeks. 


We will give you a liberal com- 
mission. 


You had better get your territory 
and contract now by writing to 


The Progressive Teacher 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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THE REAL ESTATE EDUCATOR 


F. M. Payne. (New Edition 1920.) 
A repository of useful information 
for ready reference, especially 
designed for Real Estate Investors, 
Operators, Builders, Contractors, 
Agents and Business Men. What 
you NEED to know, what you 
OUGHT to know. 

The New 1920 Edition contains 
The Federal Farm Loan System, 
How to Appraise Property, How 
to Advertise Real Estate, HOW 
TO SELL REAL ESTATE, The 
Torrens System, Available U. S. 
Lands for Homesteads, The A 
B C's of Realty and other useful 
information. 

208 pages cloth. 


$2.00 postpaid. 
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THE VEST POCKET LAWYER 


This elegant work just ublished contains the kind 
of information most people want. You can know the 
law—what to do—what to avoid. It isa daily guide— 
a manual of reference for the business man—the law 
student—the justice of the peace—the notary public— 
the farmer—the clergyman—the merchant—the bank- 
er—the doctor. 360 pages prite on bible paper. 
Cloth $1.50 Leather gilt $2.00, postpaid. 
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Willing the Will of God 


By HENRY VICTOR MORGAN 


Fourth Article in a Series on the Lord’s Prayer 
(Copyright, 1921) 


RUTH is universal and cannot be 
T privately interpreted or applied. 

That which is true at all must of 
necessity be true for all. All added knowl- 
edge, all deepening insight leads to the 
perception of unity. There is no anarchy 
or chaos in the universe. All is law, order, 
unity, cohesion. The most erratic comet 
is as much under the reign of Jaw as is the 
most orderly planet. 


There is no such thing as an independent 
man, sun, planet or atom in the universe. 
An invisible nerve system holds all things 
together. The perception of this Truth 
leads to the uttermost emancipation and 
constitutes the Law of Liberty for the 
Sons of God. It is the crowning glory of 
the intellect and the satisfaction of love for 
the Soul. 
the Kelson of creation, the Creative 
Intelligence in Whom we live, move and 
have our being. 


There can be no enduring system of 
religion, psychology, or philosophy that 
is not based on the vision of equality, and 
that does not realize that there is A Will 
of the Whole to which our individual wills 
must be united and by which they must 
be regulated. 


UR beloved Emerson perceived this 
J high truth and placed it in letters of 
light when he said: “A little consideration 
of what takes place around us every day, 
Would show us that a higher law than 
that of our will regulates events; that our 
painful efforts are very unnecessary and 
altogether fruitless; that only in our simple, 
easy, spontaneous action are we strong, 
and that by contenting ourselves with 
obedience we become divine. Belief and 
love—a believing love, will relieve us of a 
vast load of care. O my brothers, God 
exists. There is a soul at the center of 
nature and over the will of every man, 
so that none of us can wrong the universe. 
It has so infused its strong enchantment 


into nature, that we prosper when we- 


accept its advice, and when we struggle 
lo wound its creatures, our hands are glued 
to our sides, or they beat our own breasts.”’ 

I know of no other words that so fully 
explain the Principle from which Jesus 
worked as these. Herein God is seen to be 


qn 


It is the realization of God, . 


way of the Whole. 


ol 


the Soul at the Center of nature. To use 
a modern illustration it is as though the 
universe were one immense telephone 
system and that at the center of this sys- | 
tem there is an AlJl-Wise Central to 
which every part and particle is equally 
related. 


O candidly intelligent mind can con- 

template the orderly majesty of the 
reign of law throughout the known universe 
and doubt that there is such a Soul at the 
center of nature. All must acknowledge 
it, and alldo. It has been called by various 
names, such as Spirit, Nature, Fate, 
Power, Destiny and even “That Some- 
thing,” but we will not quarrel with 
those who prefer to use other names for 
the supreme Reality that Jesus taught us 
to call “Our Father.” 

Let us also consider Central as not only 
All-Wise but All-Loving and that each 
part is a Part of Himself and equally dear 
to Him, and you have something of the 
conoeption of Emerson in regard to the 
Soul of the Whole to which every part 
and particle is equally related, and also 
the understanding of God on which Jesus 
absolutely relied when he taught us to say: 
“Thy will be done.” 


HE true secret of will power according 

to this conception is willingness. 

There is no need of anxious striving, or 

of long periods of concentration to develop 

the power, but only a loving abandonment 
to the Will of the Whole. 

Gladly would l impart the transcendent 
simplicity, and sublimity, of this high 
truth to the weary striving souls, in the 
various schools of psychology and meta- 
physics, who feel it is necessary for them 
to develop concentration, will power, and 
personal magnetism, in order to attain the 
supreme goal. 

To all who are seeking to have their 
own way in this world I would say on the 
authority of truth, and in full accordance 
with the teachings of Jesus, that the desire 
to have your own way is perfectly legiti- 
mate and praiseworthy, but you can never 
have your own way until your way is the 
Or, again, to use the 
matchless words of Emerson, ‘‘The blind- 
ness of intellect begins when it would be 
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something of itself. The weakness of the 
will begins when the individual would 
be something of himself. All reform aims 
in some particular to let the great Soul 
have its way through us; in other words, 
to engage us to obey.” 


HE relation of our individual wills 

to the supreme Will is therefore of 
infinite importance, and every candidate 
for Illumination sooner or later must 
learn to say, “Not my will but Thine be 
done.” A universe in which each person 
could have his or her. will done, without 
reference to the Will of the Whole, would 
be chaos. 

Take, for instance, the simple subject 
of the weather. Let each citizen of any 
city have the kind of weather he or she 
preferred, how unthinkable would the 
climate be!. On the other hand, let the 
illumined soul go to any city on the face 
of the earth where chaos reigns and pesti- 


lence walks, and his reliance on the Will or. 


the Whole will surround him with a pro- 
tecting aura, which will guard off every 
danger. 

The conviction that our work is dear 
to the heart of God is the highest protection. 
Yea, it is the only emancipator from a 
million fears. When we realize that the 
supreme Will back of every human will 
is the Eternal Good, and wills only the 
good, then is confidence established and 
satisfaction made permanent. It is the 
doctrine of supreme power through absolute 
reliance on the Eternal Goodness. It is 
the doctrine of supreme joy, and brings 
freedom from every fear. Fear never 
strengthens! And have we not all been 
taught to literalize the highly figurative 
language of the East? We have tuned 
ourselves to the letter that killeth. In 
the light of the new psychology we know 
that the fear of the Lord (as we understand 
fear) is not the beginning of wisdom but 
the beginning of endless miseries. Let 
us substitute the word “reverence” for 
fear, and we have the spirit of the emanci- 
pated. 


HREE great hymns voice supremely 
this fearless faith, namely, the Twenty- 
third Psalm by David, The Eternal Good- 
ness by Whittier and Lead Kindly Light 
by Cardinal Newman. Each poet in his 
own tongue bears witness to having reached 
that place of attainment through the 
abandonment of his personal will to the 
Will of the Whole where fear is abolished, 
and a living trust in the Eternal Goodness 


Anarchy or Socialism 


O MUCH absurd confusion seems to 
be in the public’s mind with regard 
to the terms “anarchy” and “socialism” 
that it may be fitting to remark here that 
every civilized government is “a state 
of socialism.” A civilized government 
simply represents a community of interests. 
It is not socialism that the people of 
a civilized nation is fighting, but anarchy, 
and when individuals or any class within 
this socialistic state or government take 
by stealth more than is their due from 
the fruits of brains and labor, or arrogate 
to themselves undue power, they have 
committed as grave an error as those who 
break into a community for the purpose 
of confiscating wealth. 

It is therefore our duty to see not only 
that anarchy does not break into our 
socialistic state, but that it is likewise 
suppressed within.— William Guggenheim. 


OR it is Life, the very Life of Life. 
In its brief course lie all varieties 
and realities of your existence. 
The bliss of Growth. 
The glory of Action. 
The splendor of Beauty. 
For yesterday is already a dream, and 
tomorrow is only a vision. 
But today, well-lived, makes every 
yesterday a dream of happiness. 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this day. Such 
is the solution of the dawn.—Sanscril. 


By Rev. CHARLES H. PRIDGEON, M. A. 
Presi and Founder of the Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Is Hell Eternal 
——— OR 
Will God’s Plan Fail? 


UCH is the arresting title of a remarkable new 
book which deals with this momentous ques- 
tion from an orthodox standpoint and in a con- 

structive manner designed to aid the tho ] 
or woman who has had difficulty with the doctrine of 


htful man 


endless punishment as usually taught. : 
The author earnestly believes that the new light he 


has been able to shed upon the conception of time 
and eternity by an exhaustive study and analysis 
of all the scriptural texts rela to ties for sin 
will accomplish for Biblical problems all that Ein- 
stein's theory of relativity promises to do for nat 
science. ; 
His interpretation of this great mass of testimony 18 
original and satisfying, and is full of hope for the 
sinner whe, turns to repentance. To preachers, Bible 
students, evangelists, and Sunday-School Tan 
this volume will prove a sure source of inspiration an 
enlightenment. lished by Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 


12mo, Cloth, 336 pages. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 
or sale 
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Book Department - . 0. 
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established and deeply do they interpret 
what Jesus meant when he taught us to 
say, “Thy will be done.” 

No faith that lacks this insight can 
endure. It is the illumination of love. 
Gloriously has this high truth been voiced 
by John, the Beloved, when he says: 
‘There is no fear in love; but perfect love 
casteth out fear, for fear hath torment. 
hs that feareth is not made perfect in 
ove.” 


OW slow the Christian world has 
been to take these words seriously. 

My many years of experience in the healing 
room have revealed to me how deeply 
fear rules our hearts. The single instance 
given is typical of many. It is that of a 
woman afflicted with tuberculosis, who, 
after telling me that she is a Christian and 
not afraid to die, adds: “My great fear is 
for my three small children. I do not 
know what will become of them if anything 
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happens to me.” Her Christian faith 
should have taught her that God could 
very well take care of the children He had 
given to her. And here is the paradox: 
The attitude of loving acceptance would 
have produced a state of mind favorable 
to recovery! 


I might go on giving illustration after 
illustration showing how subtly fear rules 
our hearts and hinders our progress, but 
I might only succeed in creating or aug- 
menting fear of fear. 


There is a sure and simple way of escape. 
It is simply to know that God is all there is, 
visible and invisible; then in the sublimity 
of a loving faith in every hour of trial, 
abandon yourself to the Will of the Whole 
and say: “Our Father, who art within, 


I give myself wholly to Thee: and knowing 
Thou willest only the good, gladly do I 
trust Thy pect wisdom; 
—Now 


will 


Thy 
be done.” 


DR. J. C. F. GRUMBINE’S BOOKS 


“Clairvoyance’’—teaches how to lift the va between the seen and unseen, and see pint loyed ones, cloth, $1.60; 


Sip tage eae ney to hear spirit voices conscious] 
and ano t Is, ” 50c; ‘‘Telepathy—Its Science,” cloth, 


» $1. 
chology,” 


» 55c; “Pay chometry or the Sixth Sense 

$1 60; paper, 75c; **Melchizedek—the ia of 
“Beckoning Hands From the Near Beyond, ” cloth, $1.50; 

Si. 50. Send stamped addressed envelope for catalogue of books and “System of Philosophy Concerning Di- 


A sae World—-Where 
Bible Revealed,” 


“Boston Lectures on the New and Applied Pay- 


DR. J. C. F. GRUMBINE, 1916 East 105th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


YOUR MENTAL GOLD 


The most wonderful Correspondence Course in The Psycholog 
Business Success ever offered to the public, or ever written, is now aval hie 


to you. 


This Course will really help you to uncover your Mental Gold Mines, 
increase your salary and give you high positions in the world. 


It is equally valuable to all professions. 
Write today for a prospectus. 
One student goes so far as to say: 


“Your lessons are the most re- 


marka le; stimulating, developing and producing Course of the age.” —A. 
> O THE COLLEGE OF DIVINE METAPHYSICS, Inc. 


456 N. Boyle Avenue 


London Branch, College of Divine Meta 
W. G. Hooper, Principal, 39 Maddox St., London, England 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Joseph Perry Green, 
President 
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30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Joseph H. LOGO 
published.” 
General Stewart L. Woodford: ' 
Hon. A. S. fiev 
incapable of further improvement.” 


‘I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever 


‘Useful and valuable. It has been to me a practical help.” 
witt: “The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand Lines of Concordance. Prov- 
erbes from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by its Eng- 
lish translation. Also’ a full list of Latin and law terms their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards, 8vo. 1205 panes. 


Price: Buckram, $7.50 


(Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York 
For sale Postpaid, at $8.00 Md 
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; i less than one’s best. It matters little 
Somelhing About Confidence ; whether one’s job be running an ele- 


(Conripence sa, the: Anaingpane vator, pounding a typewriter, running a 
A ol commercial endeavor. turbine engine, handling tools, stoking 


+ + > a furnace, repairing a line, answering 
Trest men and they will be true correspondence, obtaining contracts, or 
to you; treat them greatly and directing a great company, it is the doing 
they will show themselves great.— of the work that elevates character or 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. degrades it. The kind of work means 
nothing—it is the spirit you put in the 

doing that counts.—The Flash. 
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lf You employ a man, don’t 
suspect him. If you suspect a 
man don’t employ him.—0Oriental 


Proverb. 
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Ginger Talks 


By W. C. HOLMAN 


USINESS associates cannot get 
the best out of their work 
unless frank and aboveboard with 


each other.—John D. Rockefeller. A stimulating collection of ideas and pointers 


on the art of selling; explaining how to make 
approaches, how to secure attention, how to 
get and retain trade. These are the verbatim 
“selling talks” of the director of the selling 
E E of gone oo: (argosi soncerna i 
e country to their salesmen—the coac 
Keep Your Balance ing, ne instruction, the vey selling inters 
. that built up (e their salesmen a business 
LL work and no play makes Jack . of nearly two million dollars a month. 

a dull boy.” All play and NO The book affords a mental stimulus to Dorca 
WORK makes Jack a worthless, un- fo us ts boya when wo at a slice of mother's" inger 
happy creature. One is as true as the oor Besculive Manager, The S ‘Spall Gen Tue, 


other. Nia ara Falls, U. 
ut a year o PA purchased Devoll nee 
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MAKE DECISIONS. And when you | 20k, We, conteeh singer eel aad ‘hearty 
have made the decision, making it Vie Pres Bonkers Leon, Des Moines, Towa. ESAM 
YOURSELF, after studying both sides Sr a ea cloth. Price, $2.10, 
rapidly and with concentration, then Spe ae price to firms or corporations ordering for 
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“The Successful Salesman” 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 
Author of ‘Selling Suggestions,” “Store Management—Complete,” ‘Retail 
Advertising—Complete,” and many other business books and articles. 


Price $2.10 Postpaid 
Endorsements From Well-known Sales Managers 


‘‘ ‘The Successful Salesman’ has been perused with a 

great deal of interest; it is a mighty good book to have. 

|| ewe don't believe s more prectical |] Please send copies to the eighteen names herewith? ”—Edward 
| sann me i Hines Lumber Co. 


ject cd mobing wairs 


Erra] “Covers the ground most excellently; he gives things 
3 just about the right pitch.”—Johnson & Johnson. 


“I have read a number of books on selling, but Farrington's 
is the best ever. I am going to tell everybody about it, 
for no other reason than to serve them.’’—The New Success. 


Send Orders to 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER Book Department Memphis, Tenn. 


Eminent Critics Give Strong Endorsement to 


The Secret of 
Typewriting Speed 


By MARGARET B. OWEN 
Vaanari The World's Champion Typist 


N this important book Miss Owen gives the methods by which 

she has four times won the world’s typewriting speed champion- 
ship. Every stenographer, every business office, every person who 
uses a typewriter needs this useful volume; for it is the first book 
to tell everything about typewriting. It will help anybody to com- 
pletely master the typewriter. 


This is the only book on general typewriting ever written by one 
who has been the holder of a world’s speed record. 


“It is the duty of every business office in the land to become acquainted 
with this splendid book. Every stenographer needs it.’’—The Stenog- 
rapher, Philadelphia. 


“All commercial educators and business men will be enthusiastic over 
this helpful book because it leads to accuracy and efficiency.’’—Journal 
of Education, Boston. 


HIS important book explains the unequalled Owen Method of 

Typewriting, which holds the world’s speed record because 
it is the best method. It can be found only in this book. It is what 
stenographers have long been waiting for—a book that would tell them 
how to succeed in their profession. This in not a dry textbook but 
an interesting, practical guide that clearly covers the entire subject 
of typewriting. | | 


Published by Forbes and Company, Chicago 
Neatly Bound in Cloth 
Price, By Mail, $1.35 
Order from Book Department 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, Memphis, Tennessee 
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You Can Laugh at Fate 


Y friend, do not say you are a 
victim of circumstances or con- 
ditions—the victim of an unfortunate 
heredity or environment. You may 
think you are, but it is not so! You 
were made to master unfavorable con- 
ditions, made to rise above what others 
regard as misfortunes, handicaps, and 
stumbling-blocks. There is something 
in you that is bigger than any fate or 
destiny, anything which is trying to 
down you; something in you that is 
mightier than the influence of others 
which is trying to keep you back. There 
is something in you that can laugh at fate. 
There is a God in you, my friend. 
If you are God’s child you have inherited 
the qualities of your Creator, use them! 
Rise in the dominion of your birthright! 
Assert your divinity! Act the part of 
a prince, if you are one! 
You yourself are an inalienable, an 
inseparable part of the great creative 
force of the universe. Attract to your- 
self what is yours! All you have to do 
is to tap the great Infiinite Mind, for 
you are enveloped in the all supply, in 
the great cosmic, creative Intelligence. 
You can use what you will. 

Just as you now use the electrical 
energy for lighting your factory, your 
home, or to run your machinery, you 
can use this infinite power without 
any deterioration of the supply. There 
Is no limit to the abundance of the all 
supply, no limit to the Almighty’s re- 
sources, and they are yours, because 
you are a part of them.—Marden. 


per. 
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Baseball 

ONSIDER the winning baseball 
manager’s job, boys. He must 

fill each position with a man who can 
be DEPENDED UPON for six things: 
Accuracy, Speed, Regularity, Careful- 
ness, Loyalty and Well-controlled Tem- 
Your manager’s biggest job is 
just the same—finding and training 
THE MAN FOR THE JOB. Good 
jobs are always searching for good men. 


The Art of Selling 


By ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON 


Author of The Science of Business, Editor of 
- The Business Philosopher. 


A text-book of fifty lessons, each followed 
by questions and exercises dealing with retail, 
wholesale and specialty selling. The language 
is simple and treatment of the whole subject 
is lucid. The reader is able to grasp the ele- 
mentary principles with confidence. The sug- 
gestions for advance study along the line of 
constructive salesmanship are worth many 
times the cost of the book. ; ; 

Selling is one of the great arts of life. Abil- 
ity to market one’s goods should be system- 
atically cultivated. The goods may be oysters 
or essays, pork or ms. The man who writes 
poems and can’t sell them is in the same position 
as the man who makes good sausages, but 
lacks the power to market them. 

The author is one of the most remarkable 
salesmen in America, and this manual, bas 
largely upon his own experience, ought to be 
owned by every one who is selling goods or 
services. It should find a place as a text-book 
in the commercial department of every school 
in the country. 


Bound in cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 
Special discount to Schools and Colleges. 


| Sample free for examination. Usual trade 
iscounts. 
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“One ‘of the Best Business Books Yet Written” 


IF A MAN FAILS 
SEVEN TIMES 


AND printed. 


OTHER STORIES 


a ESE remarkable stories of actual business experience, 
i i nae SEPP n The reip 
z ringing hundreds of letters from a of 
me WALO SIESS i have found in them renewed courage and clearer vision. The 
story of ‘‘the man who failed seven times’’ has been pro- 
nounced me a inspirational writing on success ever 
n ‘‘The 
author reveals more of business wisdom than can be found 
in a score of average books. V 
is causing thousands to re-establish their financial pla 
Leading members of the National Credit Men’s Association 
pronounce it the best thing ever written on the subject of 
debt. Yet, like the other stories, it is full of human interest 
and good humor and as intensely interesting as it is helpful. 


Evening Post, are 
classes of men who 


Commercial Club in Our Town” the 


“In Debt and the Way Out” 
lans. 


The reader realizes at once that here is no fool platitudinous 
advice, but real stuff from a man who knows. 


(Published by Laird & Lee, Chicago Il.) 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 


Order from Book Department, P. O. Box 1043 
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A Highway to 
Success in Selling 


T> Red Tip Tag and the Fuller trade-mark are 

the road to success which is being traveled by 
more than 2,000 men. Here is what Fuller offers to 
energetic and ambitious men. 


1. A worth-while income. 

2. What is universally recognized as the most 
valuable and effective sales — se 
selling under proper supervision. 

3. An opportunity of advancement in the rap- 
idly growing Fuller organization. 


Fuller salesmen have back of them a high-powered, na- 
tional advertising campaign. They handle a line of 
high repute, where the salesman is welcomed by the 
prospect. Genuine Fuller twisted-in-wire brushes are 
being used in five million homes. 

It is worth while tying up with such an organization. 
We are looking for the right kind of men, particularly 
men who have studied salesmanship. They will re- 
ceive intensive training and every opportunity of pro- 
motion with the Fuller organization. If this interests 
you, write to the sales manager of 


The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
The Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Branch offices in more than 100 cities. Consult your telephone directory 


Buy your books from The Business Philosopher Book Department. 
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Your Better Self 


By F. D. Van Amburgh 


HE things that you will accomplish, 
the things that you will do to 
attract attention, help yourself and help 
others, will be the things that are done 
to satisfy the longings and ambitions of 
your own better half. 

You need not work for the world just 
to win favor, but you must work with 
your better self if you hope to win perma- 
nent success. 

A prophet, who was a poet as well, 
tells us that the male thrush that sings 
out of pure delight to please himself 
always calls to himself a worthy mate. 

How natural it is for us all to be 
pleased with a human that is pleased 
with a song. 

Keep a song in your soul and strive 
ae in service, your own better 
self. 

Rosa Bonheur never painted a pic- 
ture to please the public. It was al- 
ways an achievement when she pleased 
herself. 

Self-approval is the surest sign that 
you are trying to do your best. 

It was Michaelangelo who would not 
paint a picture of Meissoner on order, 
“for,” said he, “I have a critic who is 
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more exacting than you. Ft is my other 
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The multitude will build a grand- 
stand in front of your little show if you 
are striving in your act to satisfy your 
better self. The multitudes will leave 
the house mumbling protests, if you 
are only playing to the gallery. 

Be your better self. Lift a lot. Be 
square and play fair. Respect yourself 
and others will regard you with their 
confidence, and their confidence is your 
cash in hand.—The Silent Partner. 


China Follows U. S. A. 


ts E have used America as our 

model; China wants to become 
modern. We are seeking the light of 
Christian principles, both in our civic 
and industrial life. The American Y. 
M. C. A. is the greatest factor in China 
today. The organization has made it 
possible for thousands of Chinese stu- 
dents to obtain an advanced education 
in America. These young men and 
women return to China to become 
leaders in the civic, professional, indus- 
trial and commercial life of that coun- 
try.” —C. C. Nieh, President of Shanghai 
Chamber of. Commerce. 
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lives, and a blessing to our business—for we are now men of broader the Sholdon Business Science Course for some years and I take 
vison and capable of many times more service. pleasure in commending thia course to anyone who wishes to improve 


himself whether in the caparity of aslesmen or otherwise. This course 

is most interesting and holds the attention of the student from the 

(Signed) J. F. THOMAS, President. very tirst lesson. Yours very truly, . 
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and Subscription Offer 
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A Statement of Policy 


HIS magazine, while it advocates the Prin- 
ciple of Service, as applied to business, and 
not only to business, but to Life, and to all 
human activities, does not undertake to propa- 
gate any special teaching. It seeks rather to be a 
nation-wide forum for the expression of the best 
thoughts of others, as well as for the personal 
views of the members of the editorial staff. 


It must therefore be understood that the 
publishers of the Business PHILOSOPHER do not 
necessarily indorse the teachings or statements 
appearing in all articles contributed to its col- 
umns; in fact, it frequently is the case that the 
editors distinctly disagree, but they consider it 
their province to publish such articles from lead- 
ers of thought in all lines of human endeavor and 
to let their readers think and decide for them- 


selves. 

The Business PHILOSOPHER is in this way an 
idea-exchange, to which each of our readers is 
invited to contribute his thoughts or experiences. 
The editorial board selects each month a variety 
of articles, which are passed along for our readers’ 
consideration or criticism. 
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Developing Man-Power 
A Little Talk With Business Executives 


A 100 per cent organization must be composed of 400 per cent units. 


To put this thought in another form, every employe must work with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm and loyalty for the good of all. 


THERE are mighty few such organizations in this country. 


YET, if we could develop in every organization a genuine loyalty— 
a realization of power and reliability—a sense of responsibility— 
what a difference there would be in the efficiency of the entire force! 


THE mere order-taker's day is past. Real salesmen are needed to 
secure business and hold customers. Yet salesmanship, important 
as it is, is a small part of modern industry. 


GREATER production all along the line is what is needed. 


BETTER and more loyal co-operation in every department of our com- 
mercial and industrial life will result in increased production. 


THE individual employe is the most important asset of any business, 
but without co-ordination of the work of the management and the 
workers, the results must fall far below what is required for lasting 
success. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER in this number presents the views of 
some of the great executives of this country on this question of de- 
veloping the spirit of co-operation in business. They do not present 
mere theories, but speak of results from a practical application, in 
their own organizations, of the Spirit of Service. 


LARGE employers of labor, their executives, sales managers or depart- 
ment heads, believe these statements—but few of them have the time, 
the knowledge or ability, or the patience, to teach these truths of 
modern business to the men and women who work under their direc- 
tion. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER teaches the truth of these statements 
in every number. It is the exponent of business efficiency through 
Service. It teaches men, and women, to use their brains to think 
with, to be self reliant, loyal and resourceful. 


THE Business PHILOSOPHER, placed in the hands of your people 
every month, will aid you in bringing about more ideal conditions 
in YOUR organization. 


THERE is a special rate to firms, corporations or employers who order 
bulk subscriptions for their employes, which I will be glad to take up 
with you. 


—ARTHUR J. ForBes, Managing Editor. 
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TALK THINGS OVER 
By the Editor 


Fear 


EAR freezes. On the Road of Life he 
who fears falters, faints and falls. 

In playing the game of Life he who fears 
fumbles, fouls and fans out. 

He who mixes fear withrhis daily work is 
soon worn to a frazzle. 

The fearful never fight; they fade away. 

Fear paralyzes power and makes pep 
impossible. 

It dims vision, dulls intellect, deadens 
every constructive emotion, voids volition 
and damns the doing of deeds worth while. 

Fear is the mother of panics and de- 
pressions, strikes and lockouts, of wars, 
national and international, and is the ge- 
neric cause of the trinity of arch enemies 
of humanity, poverty, disease and crime. 
Fear is a cancer in consciousness. It slowly 
but surely slays, eating its way into all the 
vital powers of body, mind and soul. 

Is there a cure for the cancer of Fear? 

Yes! What is it? It is the radium of 
faith. 

Faith is the opposite pole of fear. 

Faith is to fear what knowledge is to 
ignorance, what light is to darkness, what 
heat is to cold. 

Fear is nothing but faith at zero or below. 

Faith is warmth—fear is cold; faith is 
light—fear is darkness. | 

Faith is confidence and confidence is the 
foundation of happy and profitable human 
relationships. 


IGHT relationships between human 

beings can no more exist without the 
foundation of faith than a building could 
endure if built on quicksand. 

But what is faith and how can it be ob- 
tained? 

A very little radium is worth a lot of 
money. , 

It is perhaps the greatest known remedy 
of materia medica for cancer. 

If we are stating facts rather than in- 
dulging in fancies; if faith is a mental 
radium which cures the cancer fear and 
all her children, faith is more valuable 
even than the radium which made Madame 
Curie famous. 


We all need it. What is it and how can 


we get some of it? It cannot be bought . 
with money but it can be manufactured 
by the individual. 

Faith is a substance. Yes! Literally so. 
It cannot be seen with the physical eye but 
that does not matter. 

There are many things which are very 
real ‘‘substances’”’ indeed, which cannot be 
seen with the “naked” eye or even with the 
aid of a microscope. 

Faith is spiritual stuff. 
stance of things hoped for.” 

That is not a figure of speech. It is a 
simple, plain statement of fact. 

St. Paul of New Testament fame was a 
lawyer. He was a logician and not an 
imaginary dreamer. He had a very logical 
and scientific mind. Paul was neither a 
prevaricator nor an exaggerator. He meant 
what he said and said what he meant when 
he said, “Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for; the evidence of things not seen.” 


N OTHER words faith is the spiritual 
stuff (substance) of the things you hope 
to have. 

It is the “evidence” of the things you 
hope to see come to pass but which are not 
yet visible. 

Faith is the subjective evidence of the 
objective possibility. 

Hope is the root buried in the soil of the 
subjective; faith is the stalk grown from 
the root of hope. 

Hope grown into faith is the noumenon: 
the thing you finally realize as the result of 
your hope and faith, plus work, is the phe- 
nomenon. . 

The phenomenon cannot precede the 
noumenon. 

Faith is the unseen substance out of 
which the seen is made. 

Faith is subjective; the thing realized is the 
objective. 

aith is cause; the thing realized is the 
effect. Causes must precede effects. 

Faith is the matrix in which you mould 
the creations of legitimate desire. 

It is the unseen form of the objective 
and it will materialize if you work and 
your hope and faith don’t falter. 


It is the “sub- 
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It is the unborn child in the womb of your 
subjective mentality. 

Nourish it with constructive thought. 
Don’t stifle your hope. Hope more; then 
obey its quickening impulse. Follow the 
definite urge of faith. 

That means work. Remember always 
that “Faith without works is dead.” 
Thus, will the thing you hoped for and have 
. faith in take objective form. 


UT what is back of hope—the root— 
and faith, the stalk? What is the 
seed from which the root of hope grows? 
_ Faith is more easily commented upon than 
commanded. 


It is rarely possible to command. Can 
it be cultivated even if it cannot be com- 
manded? Yes! And it is of prime im- 
portance that we come to see how faith can 
be cultivated. 


All that humanity lacks in order to bring 
about harmony in human relationships be- 
tween employer and employed; between 
nations and in every other way, is faith. 


Doubt is to fear what hope is to faith. 
We doubt others and then we fear, and then 
we don’t do unto others as we would like 
to have them do unto us. 

We doubt our capacity to attain the 
thing we faintly hoped for and then we 
fear we can’t and then “The thing I have 
greally feared has come upon me.” 

We kill the subjective child of hope and 
faith with the poison of doubt and fear 
and then, naturally, all efforts are abortive. 
Our feeble, faithless, hopeless efforts are in 
vain, and we deserve the consequences for 
we have murdered our subjective po- 
tentialities before they were born. Thus 
do our efforts miscarry. Thus do we miss 
the mark and all for the lack of faith and its 
co-partner work. 

What then is the sequel of faith culture? 
What is the seed from which its root of 
hope springs? The rool of hope and faith 
in fellow man springs from the seed of love 
of fellow man. 


ITHOUT love of fellow man there 

cannot be hope for and faith in fel- 

low man any more than a stalk of wheat is 
possible without the kernel of wheat. 

The employer who has no love for his 
employes will doubt them and be afraid 
they cannot or will not do things without 
being driven. 

He therefore tries to drive, and does— 
he drives them away. This causes a big 
labor turnover, and that is expensive. 


The employe who does not love his 
house and its management doubts and fears 
his future and fades away. 


Love always attracts while doubt and 
fear repel. | 
The extreme opposite of love is hate. 

If you do not love, you hate to some de- 
gree at least. Hate is to doubt and fear 
what love is to hope and faith. 

Hate is the seed from which the root of 
doubt and the stalk of fear grow, just as 
love is the seed from which the root of hope 
and the stalk of faith grow. l 

Thus do we see how it is that “‘Perfecl 
love casteth out fear.” 

Of course it does. It cannot help but 
cast it out for the reason that love kills 
the seed from which the root and stalk of 
doubt and fear spring. 

But I once heard a highly intellectual 
person say it is impossible to love your 
neighbor as you love yourself. In other 
words, love of fellow man is pure idealism 
and wholly impractical. 

Is that so? If so it is too bad. If the 
conclusions of said intellectual are correct 
we are certainly slated for a continuation of 
“boil and bubble, toil and trouble,” until 
another comet, or another flood puts a stop 
to the whole human show. 

Personally I sometimes feel as if no one 
would have any right to blame God Al- 
mighty if he should do that very thing. 


T IS just as possible for a race to commit 

suicide as it is for an individual to take his 
own life, and that is the present day ten- 
dency. We are headed for destruction if 
we don’t right-about-face. i 

Personally I don’t believe we are going 
to be destroyed because I believe we are 
going to right-about-face. I believe there 
is going to be a very widespread and gen- 
aa spiritual awakening before it is too 

ate. 

I believe that man is going to come to have 
faith in his fellow man, and more and more 
of it, and that in this way we aré going to 
build the foundation for harmonious and 
profitable human relationships. 

The original substance out of which the 
radium of faith comes which cures the can- 
cer of fear caused by the poison of hate is 
just one thing, and that is love. 

Love of fellow man is greater than the 
radium of faith. It is the life principle 
out of which faith is made. Love is the life 
of faith and it is the natural cure for the 
cancer of fear. It is the only antidote for 
the poison of hate between nations, 
tween employer and employed, between 
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parent and child and husband and wife. 

If the intellectual whom I have quoted is 
right and the idea of the brotherhood of 
man is an impossibility we are all headed for 
hell and more and more of it until the hu- 
man hive destroys itself. 

But the highbrow fellow was wrong. 

The secret of cultivation of the love of 
fellow man is simple. All great things are 
simple in final analysis. This seed will not 
grow in just any soil. It requires a special 
kind of soil. 

You can waste a lot of effort trying to 
raise alfalfa in certain soils. 

The only possible soil for the cultiva- 
tion of the seed of love of fellow man is the 
soil of love of God. 


flies to raise a crop of love of fellow man 
in the sour soil of love of material 
things as the prime object of your existence 
and you will toil in vain. It won’t grow 
in that kind of soil. 

Yes! The seed of love of fellow man is 
rooted in the soil of love of God. 

And that is just what millions of men and 
women have not been doing. 

We, as a race, have tended, especially 
during the last fifty years or so, to forget 
God and have a merry dance with the 
devil, which is evil in activity, which is 
nothing but an absence of good, which is 
God, which is love in activity. 

Love of God is simple and perfectly 
natural like all other great things as soon as 
one really thinks a little about it in a com- 
mon sense sort of way. 

The term “God” is rather abstract and 
indefinite and therefore difficult to grasp. 

Try this: Call it Providence. 

Well, that is still vague. | 

Then try this: Provid-ence. 

We all know what the word provide 
means. It means to furnish, to supply. 
Well, the “One,” the “All,” the “Cause,” 
the ‘“‘Infinite Source” is “ Provid-ence.”’ 

All things provided have a provider. 
That is pure. logic even to the intellectual 
highbrow. 

The whole material universe has been 
provided. Therefore it must have a pro- 
vider. 

Again, all effects have causes. All ob- 
jective things are effects. As such they 
must have a cause. 


HOMAS EDISON says he doesn’t 
know what electricity is, but that it is 

we all know through its manifestations. 
You and I may say if we will that we 
don’t know exactly what God is, but that 
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He is we know through the process of pure 
reason. If we but pause to think on this 
most fundamental fact in life and that is 
the main thing or rather the starting point 
of the main thing. 

Mental recognition of the fact that a 
finite cause is back of all created things, 
is a big step towards a cultivation of gen- 
uine love of God and a love of fellow man. 

Many men and women falsely think or 
think that they think, that man is a cre- 
ator, but he is not. Not even an Edison 
really creates anything. Man is a com- 
biner of created things into forms of useful- 
ness. 

Why, man, you are right now indebted 
to God for those clothes which you are 
wearing. The ones you have on right now. 

Did man make the wool or the cotton 
that is in them? Did he make the sheep 
that produced the wool or the seed and 
soil and sunshine and rain that produced 
the cotton? 3 

No! Man fed the sheep and sheared the 
wool and weaved it into cloth and formed 
it into clothes. 

He planted the cotton seed and cul- 
tivated the cotton plants and picked the . 
cotton and wove it into cloth and made the 
cloth into garments, but where would man 
be with no sheep to feed and shear and no 
cotton seed to plant and cultivate and no 
soil and no sunshine and no rain? 


OU are indebted to God for that air 

you are breathing this very minute. 
If denied it for a very few moments you 
would be a dead one. 

Are you hungry? You are indebted to 
God for every mouthful of food which will 
satisfy that hunger and for every mouthful 
of food you ever have eaten or ever will eat. 

Have you been thinking that some car- 
penters and builders made the house you 
live in or the building that covers your 
place of business? If so just stop and look 
and listen, and looking see the fact that no 
man ever made any wood or steel or iron 
ore or any other kind of raw material that 
went into the making of your house. 

Man is a very useful servant, indeed, and 
he does a great job when he takes the stuff 
that God or Provid-ence made and makes 
it into clothes and buildings and things in 
general. 

But how quickly the factory shuts down 
when it runs out of raw material, and how 
grateful the manufacturer is to the one 
who, when he is shy on raw material, 
promptly fills a rush order and saves a 
shutdown. 
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He is thankful to the fellow who 
promptly shipped the raw material, but 
Mr. Manufacturer, as a rule, does not even 
give a passing thought or even a courteous, 
“Thank you, Sir,” to the fellow who sup- 
plied the shipper with the raw material in 
the first place, and that is God, Provid- 
ence, The One, The Source, The All, The 
Cause. 


For a long time I was one of the worst 
ingrates that ever lived, thoughtlessly so, 
it is true, but an ingrate just the same. I 
believe that is true of most everyone who is 
an ingrate in this matter. I don’t believe 
that the vast majority of humanity are 
intentionally ungrateful to God. 


THANK God now for the fact that I 
finally fell head over hecls in love with 
him. 
In my particular case I didn’t arrive at 
this state of mind through emotionalism. 


Pure logic carried me to the simple an- 
alysis which I have tried to make plain 
and then real love for my Father was the 
natural consequence. 


And God is my Father for the simple 
reason that Provid-ence provided man as 
well as sheep and cotton seed and flowers 
and birds and bees and everything else that 
is. He is my Father and He is your 
Father. Therefore you and I are brothers 
—shake. 


And he is everybody else’s Father. So 
you see that everybody else is your brother 
or your sister and is my brother or my sis- 
ter. Why, man, the brotherhood of man 
is no figure of speech, it is a fact. 

Let’s shake again. 


But Mr. Highbrow says that is all right 
and seems like logic but we must have 
food, raiment and shelter and we must 
have the accoutrements of culture besides, 
if we are really going to live and not only 
exist, and all these things cost money and a 
lot of it and to get money we must look out 
for Number One, and so it is a case of every 
man for himself and the Devil take the 
hindmost. 

Why, man alive, can’t you see that 
Christ knew what he was talking about and 
meant exactly what he said when he said: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness and all other things shall 
be added unto you”? 


F COURSE you want and must have 
food, raiment and shelter and books, 
and at least a Ford these days, and some 
travel and other things, but if you would 
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be provided with all these things quit 
turning your back on the Provider of every- 
thing. 

Don’t leave God out of the equation 
any longer if you have been doing so either 
consciously or thoughtlessly. 

Get in touch with causes if you want ef- 
fects. 

And just remember that from a purely 
practical standpoint you simply cannot 
build your business unless you render 
service. 


You cannot render anything like one 


‘hundred per cent service without love of 


your fellow man. 


Good service is nothing but love made 
manifest. 


And your love of fellow man can be 
nothing better than a make-believe and a 
sham unless you love God. 

Think it over. 


An Ode to King David 
B» A. F. Sheldon 


MET Dave Lawlor on the train, 

Or, rather, there we met again 
For Dave and I met years ago, 
Some eighteen summers now, or so. 


His name is David, not just Dave, 
And it is well his parents gave 

That age old regal name to him 
For David Lawlor is a king. 


King David Lawlor has a sling 
With which to fight for anything 
Which he’s convinced is on the square 
And honest, loyal, true and fair. 


His weapon ts his faithful pen 
With which he moulds the minds of men. 
It is far mightier than the sword 
When it records King David's word. 


A long lime since some fellow said _ 
The King is dead—Long Live the King. 
But King Dave Lawlor is nol dead, 
And so I say and let it ring, _ 
King David lives—long live the King. 


Editorial footnote: David Lawlor is 
one of the big ad men of Boston. He 1s 
a prince if not a king. He has been a 
student of the Sheldon Science for a 
good many years. I met him on the 
train the other day and the above is the 
result. 431 

Here’s to David, with a glass of the 
wine that God-—made. 


Business, International Friendship, 
and Our Opportunity 


S a business man 
let me begin my 
analysis of ac- 
tual world conditions, 
as they vitally affect 
our country, by a 
very concise review of 
them. 

The basic condi- 
tions of our country 
are good. The Unit- 
ed States is the rich- 
est country in the 
world. Our savings 
bank deposits are the 
largest in our history. 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 
Of Wm. Filene’s Son’s Campany, Boston 


Mr. Filene for many years has been 
a keen student of international relations 
and their effect upon American business 
conditions. He believes the basic con- 


ditions of our country are good, but that 
il is necessary for the health of our business 
and our future prosperity, as well as the 
stability of Europe, for the United States 
lo cooperate with Europe in an effective 
association of nations. He believes thal 


President Harding realizes this and 
should be given the full moral support 
of the country lo bring u about. 


Mr. Filene is a director of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, and will 
be one of the delegales from this country 
at the annual meeting of that body in 
London this month, where these questions 


power agreements 
among the nations, 
with the resultant riv- 
alry in armaments 
and new wars. 


Confirmation of 
this analysis is found 
in the resolution on 
foreign policy passed 
on April 29 of this 
year at the gathering 
of leading business 
men and bankers 
from all the States at 
the annual meeting of 


There is an enormous 
amount of work to be 
done to give us the 
needed new houses 
and other buildings, to restore our rail- 
roads as to equipment tracks, bridges and 
repairs, to replace worn-out machinery 
of .all kinds, to make public improvements 
delayed by the war. 

And yet there are more than three mil- 
lion idle in the nation, and we have just 
passed through a financial and business 
crisis. And the danger is not over yet, 
nor the most needed remedies applied. 

_ The basic cause of this anomalous condi- 
tion is our inability to export our surpluses. 
As a result of our energy and the war 
stimulus we have today a surplus on hand 
and a surplus-producing ability that would 
have been thought impossible in 1913. 
And our exports are falling off from 
month to month by hundreds of millions. 


will be dealt with. 


HE reason we cannot export our sur- 

pluses that are needed for world 
restoration and world peace is that the 
European nations are too poor to pay for 
them in gold or goods and must have 
long-time credits to buy them. 

But long-time credits cannot be given 
unless there is greater political and social 
stability in Europe—less danger of revolu- 
tions or war that will make repayment of 
loans uncertain or impossible. 

Greater political and social stability 
_ cannot come in Europe, however, unless 
the United States helps. Lacking our 
help there must come new _ balance-of- 


the Chamber of Com- ` 
merce of the United 
States. This resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 

“We believe the clear definition and positive 
declaration by the United States of its policy 
concerning the establishment and mainte- 
nance of world peace and of order and under- 
standing in the commerce and intercourse of 
nations is of greater importance than any other 
problem now confronting our country and 
the world. We therefore urge that our 
national policies in this respect be fixed with 
all pos ible speed consistent with just recogni- 
tion of our obligations of the necessary safe- 
guard to our institutions and interests, and 
especially of the right of American nationalists 
abroad. 


The Europcan Outlook 
ET us now examine the European 


outlook. The military war has been 
followed by economic wars as devastating 
in their effects upon many European 
nations, even if not so dramatic, as the 
late war itself. Normal production, the 
foundation of food and work for the 
European peoples and the basis of political 
and sọcial stability, is not yet possible. 
Normal production requires the steady 
flow of food and raw materials to where 
labor is. Without such a flow there will 
never be peace and prosperity in the world. 
At the end of the war food and raw 
materials were used up in Europe. And 
lacking food and raw materials there has 
come in Europe want and lack of work. 
That, in turn, has resulted in great defi- 
ciencies in national incomes, and greater 
incitement to revolutionary and semi- 
revolutionary movements that have over- 
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turned governments and caused military 
and economic battles between the ex- 
hausted nations. 


All the while we in the United States 
have had huge surpluses of the needed 
food and raw materials—surpluses so huge 
that when Europe could no longer buy 
them they caused a stoppage of production 
here, throwing millions out of employment; 
brought about a reduction of prosperity 
on a scale that threatened to be critical, 
is still very dangerous, and must continue 
to be so until the real remedies are applied. 


OOD and raw materials cost money— 

if needed on a national or international 

scale they cost huge sums of money. It 

may perhaps help us to get a clearer under- 

standing of the present European situation 
if we get it in figures. 

A good index is the figures showing the 
decreased value of the money of the 
different nations, and showing how much 
it costs them to buy the necessities without 
which they cannot get back to normal life, 
in many cases cannot live at all. 


At the rate of exchange on May 8, 
for instance, compared with the normal 
value and in terms of our money, the 

antity of food, or cotton, or copper 
that could be bought here for $100 cost: 


England......$122.19 Austria......$ 7,660.38 


France........ 233.02 Germany.. 1,570.95 
Italy... 375.85 Poland...... 20,255.32 
Belgium...... 233.09 Czecho- 

Slovakia... 1,460.43 


To these prices must be added the costs 
of transportation and insurance. 


Europe has spent its substance on the 
incredibly exhausting war. The only prac- 
tical substitute for money is goods or 
credit. , Goods lacking, our business and 
banking interests have shown their eager- 
ness to do what they could to remedy 
the situation by creating new and well- 
thought-out machinery for the kind of 
credit needed—long-term credit. 


NDER the Edge Law there have been 

formed corporations, as for example 
the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation 
with its credit-giving ability of eleven 
hundred million dollars, for the granting 
of these credits to Europe. The machinery 
cannot work effectively, however; the 
granting of long-term credits has been 
deemed too unsafe while European political 
and social conditions are as unstable, as 
dangerous, as they have become. 
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Need of Europe Real and Urgent 


The needs of Europe are so real, so 
urgent, that in almost every nation the 
party in opposition to the party in power 
sees its greatest opportunity for gaining 
the power itself by pandering to the 
national and racial prejudices, to the fears 
and weaknesses of the war-strained masses, 
who, overburdened and without adequate 
food and work, demand a change. 


This results for the most part in the 
opposition party fighting the wise and safe 
methods of recuperation which are neces- 
sarily slow, and forcing the government 
to make even harmful concessions. So 
conditions become worse, taxation heavier, 
production more handicapped, the suffer- 
ing masses more restless, and there is real 
danger of irrational radicalism and new 
balances of power. 


And it is because of these conditions 
that business and banking find themselves 
unable to give the long-term credits with- 
out which Europe cannot have the food 
and raw materials needed for its peace 
and restoration; without which we cannot 
export our surpluses; and if we cannot 
export we cannot keep our farms and fac- 
tories going, on which we depend for our 
daily bread. 


BVIOUSLY, then, the defect lies 

deeper than it is possible for business 

and banking to reach unaided. Business 

and banking will, however, be able to 

solve this critical problem if our country 

will cooperate with Europe to restore social 
and political stability. . ' 


I have often said it is fortunate that our 
ideal action in this matter happens also 
to be the action that would best serve our 
material interests. The business of th 
United States needs international co- 
operation for its restoration. There are 
now three million idle in this country. 
They will again be assured of their daily 
bread only if the President and the Senate 
have the vision to make our cooperation 
with Europe effective. The splendid thing 
about it is that if we help Europe now our 
cooperation will not call for sending 
soldiers there. Our economic power 1S SO 
great that it can be made more effective 
than soldiers. 


I conferred with business, banking, 
party, and government leaders last year 
in many of the principal countries in 
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Europe. They said that political and 
social stability and normal production 
can now only come in Europe by the co- 
operation of the United States. Without 
that cooperation, they said, no adequate 
pressure can brought on recalcitrant 
nations to enforce the economic peace and 
international commerce provisions neces- 
sary to European stability; that without 
the cooperation of the United States there 
must come the old-time, war-engendering, 
balance-of-power agreements among the 
nations. 


With the necessity to guard their na- 
tional safety pressing upon them, no 
European nation can afford to compel a 
recalcitrant nation to obseve the Peace 
Treaty terms. If it does so, it takes the 
risk of alienating a nation whose friendship 
is necessary in a balance-of-power arrange- 
ment. Therefore there has been but little 
progress so far in eliminating the causes 
of the dangerous conditions in Europe. 


France’s Point of View 


OW can there be permanent disarma- 

ment, permanent peace in Europe, 
unless France, for instance, feels safe 
from further attack by a recuperated 
Germany? Personally, I believe indica- 
tions are that a recuperated Germany 
will be a non-militaristic democracy. 

But France is not sure of this. Unless 
she feels that the United States is going 
to join in the cooperation among nations 
to maintain peace, she will not take a 
chance so far as Germany is concerned. 
She feels she must make sure to be in a 
position to defend herself. 

One of the French government leaders 
said to me, “I hear that in your country 
some men say that the United States was 
not very influential in the making of the 
Peace Treaty terms. 

“Of course,” he said, “the evidence 
disproves that statement. If your country 
had not been in the Peace Treaty making 
we should have got terms that would 
have protected us while we were collecting 
the indemnity. Because you were there 
we gave up the holding of the right bank of 
the Rhine. We gave up many of the things 
which seemed to us absolutely necessary 
in order to protect ourselves while getting 
the indemnity and until we had recuper- 
ated. The whole history of peace-making 
will show that the kind of terms that we 
agreed to were not the kind of terms that 
a victorious nation has taken in the past. 
But because you came in with your ideal- 
ism, we accepted the terms that you said 
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would make for lasting peace, with the 
agreement that we would be protected by 
an international court with a league behind 
it, and protected if possible by an agree- 
ment with England and the United States 
to come to our aid if we were again assailed 
by Germany. Because you have not rati- 
fied these agreements we are now in a 
position where we have got to try to pro- 
tect ourselves.” | 


RANCE will continue to hold this 

view, I feel, until an association of 
nations, or a league functioning with the 
United States as a member, makes her 
feel safe against a renewed attack by 
Germany. In the meantime there can be 
no political or social stability, no real 
disarmament, no surety of lasting peace, 
even if the other problems of Europe 
could be solved. 


Dangers to the Fraternity of the Allies 


The fraternity of the Allies born of the 
war is in danger of being strangled by the 

resent conditions, and on every side in 
Europe one sees and hears evidences of 
world-dangerous differences and misunder- 
standings. For this reason our govern- 
ment, charged as it very highly is with 
protecting us and helping us do our duty 
as Americans, is called upon at this time 
to use its power with more than the ordi- 
nary vision of governments. 


Many of the European governments 
have been and are guilty of sins of com- 
mission and omission. A full understand- 
ing of these will show, however, that they 
are mostly a part of the war’s natural 
aftermath and of our failure to cooperate 
adequately. Even if we emphasize these 
sins to the utmost, we still are compelled 
to see that they or similar evils cannot 
be prevented unless we do cooperate. 


Need for Co-operation 


Our own need for this cooperation has 
been well stated by Mr. Thomas Lamont, 
who said: 


Putting quite aside all the political aspects 
of the League, it has been unfortunate for our 
manufacturing and export interests that the 
United States has been unable to join in the 
conferences and so ascertain, by a meeting of 
minds, what methods of cooperation could 
be adopted, mutually helpful to the people 
of Europe who want to buy our products 
and to the manufacturers and merchants 
of America who want to sell these products 
to European consumers. It is perfectly 
obvious that our own business situation here 
is dependent for its revival to a considerable 
extent upon better conditions in Europe. 
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UR farmers discovered the truth of 
this early. In the last Congress, you 
may remember, they asked that a billion- 
dollar credit be granted Europe so that 
Europe might be able to buy their products. 


The business interests of the country 
have found it out too, as proved by the 
resolution I have already quoted. If now 
we can make our Senators understand that 
the rest of us see it, President Harding will 
have the power to do what I believe he and 
his associates see the need of doing— 
to let the United States give of its power 
to help bring stability and normal produc- 
tion to the world by becoming a member 
in an association of the nations—an associa- 
tion that will then keep order through 
international law. If they do this they 
wi oe the great benefactors of the 
world. 


The Proposed Remedies 


The practical methods for obtaining the 
needed remedies—the methods by which 
each one of us can help—seems to me to be 
the following: 

(1) My first suggestion is Help. 
mind your H’s: Harding 

Hughes 
Hoover and 
the Senate 
to put our country into an association of 
nations that will make Europe safe for 
us to grant her the long-term credits, 
which alone will make possible the export 
of our huge surpluses. President Harding 
needs to understand that the great mass 
of Americans is with him in making this 
country an active member of an effective 
association of nations. 


We must begin to differentiate between 
the Americanism of political campaigning 
and the real Americanism involving our 
duty to our neighbors as well as to our- 
selves. I am a Democrat who voted for 
Governor Cox, but this question is greater 
than partisanship. As tel citizens we 
are for constitutional methods. Consti- 
tutionally President Harding can only 
bring us into an association of nations with 
and by the consent of the Senate. 


(2) Help our Senators understand our 
willingness, our determination, to take 
part in aiding to restore normal production 
and distribution in Europe and to establish 
an effective international court. 


QO Senators, elected by us to be our 
spokesmen, will support the President 
if they understand our will and our purpose. 
ven the irreconcilable Senators will be 
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less irreconcilable when they understand 
that our safety, our prosperity, our daily 
bread, call for our effective cooperation 
with Europe. 


(3) Study carefully what is necessary 
to put our millions of idle back at work, to 
restore our national prosperity, and to 
make certain that we shall continue to be 
sure of our daily bread, that we too may 
not be compelled to join the ranks of the 
unemployed. 


To bring order out of chaos in Europe 
there is need mainly of the understanding 
by our people that we are really neighbors 
of Europe, that we are intimately concerned 
in Europe’s fate and must act as good 
neighbors. 

Lloyd George, speaking in the House 
of Commons, recently said: ‘‘People forget 
that countries are interdependent. ‘Love 
your neighbor’ is not only sound Christian- 
ity, but also good business.” 

And when the power of business is 
limited, religion, the churches, can help 
much. Religion has no more importaut 
mission to fulfill than to make its doctrine 
of “love thy neighbor” come to the world’s 
aid in this crisis. International neighborli- 
ness, international friendship, is religion in 
action, applied religion. We are not good 
neighbors if from a position of comparative 
safety we use our superior strength selfishly 
while we see our neighbors fighting with 
their lives to keep intact the dam that 
stems the threatening flood of destruction. 


WE can be good neighbors to Europe 

only if we lend our strength to 
save her from the flood of want, unemploy- 
ment, and anarchy that threatens her. 
There is no other way but by the coopera- 
tion of the United States in an association 
of nations, or in the League of Nations 
modified as may be necessary. 

I am apparently making a plea for the 
League, but I am not intending primarily 
to do that. I am emphasizing the pomts 
that the facts make it necessary to empha- 
size, and almost any study of conditions 
in Europe will force one to emphasize the 
absolute need of our association with the 
nations’of Europe if there is to be recupera- 
tion and lasting peace. 

Disarmament agreements are offered by 
many people as a substitute. Reduction of 
military expenses is necesgary in all nations 
because, in Europe especially, they are 
too great a burden to be borne safely in 
addition to the huge expenses of the war. 
But disarmament on an adequate scale 
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is impossible without some efficient substi- 
tute. There is nosubstitute for war except 
law—international law. But international 
law effective enough to be a substitute for 
war is impossible without an association 
of nations of which the United States 
is a participant. Any study of present 
world conditions will show that without 
the United States even the present League, 
which has in its membership forty-eight 
of the principal nations of the world, must 
degernerate into the old type, war engen- 
dering, balance of power coalitions. 


ESIDES the business and material 

reasons, it seems to me there are real 
ethical and spiritual reasons why we have 
got to go into Europe and help. We pray, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” Would 
any of us confine this prayer to bread for 
Americans alone? And daily bread cannot 
come in time to Europe unless we in the 
United States make it possible, not a 
palliative through alms, but through real 
international friendship. Organized religion 
can help by giving leadership and voice 
to the understanding of our country- 
men. Without leadership the ideals 
of one hundred million people in the 
richest country of the world must be 
ineffective. It is the great opportunity— 
the great responsibility, for religion. 


The world has spent much of its sub- 
stance in war. The time for payment has 
come. It was easy to spend in war, but 
the road up hill—the road back to the 
plateaus of the civilization, peace and 
universal daily bread of 1913, that had 
been reached by endless struggle and 
martyrdoms—is unspeakably hard. 


A thrill runs through us even today as 
we remember the coming of the news of 
the Armistice. The wild joy of the news 
that at last the terrible war was over! 
If we live to be a hundred we shall never 
forget the delirious scenes of the day the 
news arrived. Young and old, big and 
little, reverent and irreverent, restrained 
and unrestrained, were caught in the mad 
whirl of happiness at the thought that at 
last the horrors of war were over and peace 
and restoration would quickly come. 


And it was time. There are limits to 
human endurance, and those limits had 


act. 
or try to cover up your mistakes. 
mistake twice. M. Schwa 


Of one thing be very sure. Every 


Never regret a mistake or waste time thinking about how porty you are 
If you are wrong, admit your mistake or error, then go ahea 


man must do his own 
makes men swell, but it doesn’t heip them to grow.—Cecil 
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almost been reached. Now the danger 
was over; so we hailed the news with sing- 
ing and dancing, with spontaneous pro- 
cessions, thanksgivings and prayers. 


E girt ourselves with patience, expect 
ing that 1919 would indeed be a 
difficult year—a year of healing of war 
wounds, a year of gradual recuperation— 
but that 1920 E see a mighty progress 
toward restoration of normal conditions. 


Our disappointment has been tragic. 


Yes, the road back to the plateau of 
peace and universal daily bread will indeed 
require all the world’s best qualities—the 
best qualities of business and of religion 
combined. And the surest way to make 
these qualities effective is through inter- 
national friendship. 


That does not mean we must force our- 
selves to love every man and woman in 
every nation; it does mean that we must 
recognize that invention and progress have 
made our nation the physical neighbor of 
every other nation, have brought London 
and Paris nearer Chicago than the thirteen 
states were to each other when we made 
our United States. Nationally we must 
think and. act in a neighborly fashion 
S good neighbors, or fight like bad neigh- 

rs. 


Again let me quote Mr. Lamont: 


If we are to accomplish anything in belping 
to build up this world, somewhat broken in 
spirit, and in trade and commerce very badly 
broken, we must cultivate a spirit of trust 
rather than distrust. We must arrange for 
close association, for constant comparison 
of ideas with our friends across the seas. We 
must try to arrive with them at a common . 
understanding, and be moved with a spirit 
of sympathy for the terrible disasters that 
they are working through and that are linked 
up to our own lesser troubles. If in that 
spirit we approach these international prob- 
lems, then indeed we shall achieve something 
and can move forward with confidence in 
what the future holds in store. 


The church’s fundamental ideals are 
justice, mercy, brotherhood. These are 
the foundations for international friend- 
ship—the foundation for internation] co- 
operation. It is an augury of sure victory 
that the measure needed for the restora- 
tion of our material prosperity are the 
same as those needed for our spiritual 
salvation. 


ou made one. Make a decision. Then 
and do the right thing as you see it. Never bluff 


Mistakes are good for you, if you profit by them-—you will never make the same 


pon no matter who his grandfather was. Pull often 
. DeMille. 


The Laws of God 


By ARTHUR NASH 


HE laws of God are the working 

and workable principles of divine 
j love, not the arbitrary mandates 
of an Autocrat. 


We cannot make a law; laws are not 
made, they are discovered. Newton did 
not make the law of gravitation, he dis- 
covered it. 


Any so-called law making body of any 
nation that ever caused to be written 
on the statute books, any mandate that 
was not a part of the “ROYAL LAW,” 
either rescinded that mandate or it de- 
stroyed that government. 


The florist as he builds the green house 
does not make laws governing the growth 
of flowers. He makes conditions favorable 
for the operation of eternal, fixed laws. 


The florist may know perfectly all the 
laws of light, heat, moisture and sail 
composition for the growth of flowers, 
but if on one cold night he should remove 
the glass he has “offended in one point, 
he is guilty of all.” 

Many are ready to quibble and tell 
what they think but that does not alter 
the facts any more than the florist’s ex- 
planation will bring back the bloom of 
the flowers. 

“Oh ye of little faith! consider the lilies 
how they grow.” 


Ho do they grow? We all answer 
they grow in harmony with God’s 
law. If we want to help them grow we 
do not make laws, we discover their law 
and make right conditions for its operation. 

Man is the Masterpiece of God’s crea- 
tion. How does man grow? Are the laws 
governing human relationships and the 
development of mankind as fixed as the 
laws of the lilies? The Man of Galilee 
gives us the answer in no uncertain terms. 
“All, things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you do ye even so 
to them for this is the law and the prophets. 

“This is the law and the prophets.” 
The aim of every law, the hope of every 
prophet is the perfected man that the 
operation of the Golden Rule will give the 
world. Then will be the answer of the 
great prayer, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven.” 

The Golden Rule is the divine law 
governing human relationships, accepted 
by all religions and proclaimed by prophets 
and teachers of every creed. It is the only 
infallible, unalterable, workable, industrial 
and economic law in the universe. 

“We have seen and do testify that” 
the Golden Rule will do more than bridge 
the chasms in human society, it will 
eliminate them and cement us together 
in a bond of brotherhood that will make 
“Peace on Earth” a reality. 


It Can Be Done 


By HARRY NEWMAN TOLLES 


HE fellow who says it can’t be done 
T is usually interrupted by someone 
doing it. Ji can be done. 

The reason some men accomplish more 
than others is because they approach the 
difficult task differently. They begin by 
saying, “It can be done.” 

Three golf players started a drive across 
a water hazard. Two of the fellows dug 
out old balls so, if they failed to clear the 
water, they would not lose a valuable ball. 
They had their thought on losing, and 
lost. The other player picked his very 
best ball and fixed his eye a way beyond 
the water and thought only of winning, 
and won. He staked his very best on— 
It can be done. 


Hazards are manufactured in golf to 


make the game more difficult, hence more 
interesting. Business would lose all its 


joy if the difficult hazards were removed. 
The real business man goes at it in the 
spirit of—It can be done. Po 
HERE could be no salesmanship if 
there were no objections to overcome 
—it would be simply ordertaking. The 
first person to whom a salesman musi 
sell his proposition is himself: second, he 
must sel himself to his prospective pur- | 
chaser. Now, when the salesman believes 
in his “goods” and the other fellow believes 
in him, it is an easy matter to get the 
customer to believe what the salesman 
believes. In that way sales are made. 
The salesman must believe—Ii can be done. 
Every business man to-day has his 
problems. They are vastly different from 
those of yesterday. He can and will win 
only as he approacigs them in the spirit 
of—/Ii can be done. 


The Golden Rule and Business 


What Resulted from Its Application in One Manufacturing 
Plant 


By ARTHUR J. FORBES 


FEW years ago there was a small 
A clothing factory in Cincinnati. It 

was just like thousands of others, 
making what seemed to be an unsuccessful 
struggle for existence. 

Business was dull and growing smaller 
with each succeeding month. ders 
were scarce. Capital was lacking. Credit 
was dwindling. There was a spirit of 
uneasiness and complaint among the em- 
ployes. There seemed every prospect 
that in spite of every effort failure was 
imminent. 

The business, 


such as it was, was 


opened by a small number of stockholders, ` 


among whom Arthur Nash, the president, 
controlled the larger share. 

The business had been started in 1916, 
when it seemed that almost any manu- 
facturing business could succeed, when 
business was booming and war fortunes 
were being piled up on every hand. 

But the A. Nash Company was not 
among these. Something was wrong. 
There was a link lacking somewhere in 
the organization that made success im- 
possible. The factory struggled through 
the next year and into 1918, without 
improvement. The business was steadily 
declining. The stockholders were about 
ready to liquidate the business and quit. 
They could not see how otherwise they 
were to pay their debts. 


SHORT time before this crisis, Mr. 

Nash had been asked to fill the 
pulpit for the pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, of Cincinnati. He was 
asked to speak on the topic, “What Is 
Wrong With Christianity?” 

Coming just at that time, when his 
two sons were in France, and his business 
on the verge of disaster, he did not feel 
that he could speak on such a subject 
lightly and he began to study it. He 
studied as he never had before. He 
reached the conclusion that it was not 
that anything was wrong with Chris- 
tianity, but that what ailed the world 
was a lack of appreciation of Christianity 
and a lack of application of its teaching 
by its adherents in their daily lives. 
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Let us here allow Mr. Nash to explain, 
in his own words, how he reached his 
decision to make the Golden Rule the 
corner stone of his business, as he states 
it in a communication to the editor of 
THe Business PHILOSOPHER. He says: 


«T WAS astonished to find that the 

Great Teacher never condemned the 
Jewish religion; the thing he condemned, 
and that brought his condemnation, was 
the lack of application of that religion 
by its adherents. d running all 
through his messages the thought, ‘I am 
not here to destroy your religion, but 
to fulfil its requirements.’ | 

“It was a revelation to me to find 
how much the Great Teacher, the 
founder of Christianity, as well as all 
the prophets, had stressed the gospel of 
social and economic righteousness. 

“My study of these things did not 
end with the great war, but is still con- 
tinuing. I have been able to reach only 
one conclusion, and that is that all our 
social and economic controversies, hatreds 
and strifes come about on account of 
non-application of the universal religion 
expressed in the Golden Rule. 

“I found that this great law had been 
stated in the negative form by Confucius 
seven hundred years before Christ, and 
about the same time it was stated in 
principle by Isaiah, and the prophets of 
old, and that the Nazarene had made it 
the climax of the Sermon on the Mount, 
following it by the declaration, ‘This 
is the law and the prophets.’ 

“These facts became clear to me about 
the time the armistice was signed and 
my boys were returned to me. With my 
associates in the company I decided, 
faint-heartedly at first, that we would 
give the Golden Rule a trial in our industry. 


*“T)REVIOUS to this time, like millions 

of others, I had regarded the Golden 

Rule as a beautiful expression of im- 

practicable idealism, as something to be 
admired, but never attained. 

“After we put this divine law into 

operation in our factory I had a feeling 
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that there was something sacred about 
our plant every time I entered it; now, 
I know this is true. I realize we have 
invoked the highest law of God’s universe. 


“The Golden Rule ıs the divine law 
governing human relationships, accepted 
by all religions and proclaimed by all 
prophets and teachers of every creed. It is 
the only infallible, workable, industrial 
and economic law in the universe to-day. 

“I do not say it has solved all labor 
troubles in our factory. Nay, it has done 
more, it has eliminated all labor troubles 
during the most trying industrial period 
of the world’s history. 


“I do not say it has driven out hatred, 
strife and selfishness. It has done more, 
it has ushered in love, contentment, co- 
operation and happiness; it has not only 
cast out hell, but has brought heaven 
to us. 


“I need not remind you that the year 
1919, the initial year of what was then 


an experiment with us, will go down in - 


history as the year of strikes, industrial 
upheavals and war. This was especially 
true in the clothing and textile industries. 
The clothing industry, which had been 
known as the sweat shop of underpaid, 
underfed pauper labor, was the industry 
into which we had decided to introduce 
the Golden Rule. Do you wonder that 
we were faint-hearted at first? 


“You also remember that during 1919 
there were not only strikes, destruction 
of property and murders in the clothing 
industry, but the one complaint of the 
entire industry was, no production. You 
also remember that clothing mounted to 
unheard of priccs. 


“FEXYHE year 1920 was ushered in with 

the same conditions in control, but 
conditions soon chang: d, and a period of 
stagnation followed in the textile and 
clothing business. It has been a period 
of non-buying, cancellation of orders, 
some factories running part time, others 
closing down entirely, and still others 
being forced into the hands of receivers, 
together with frantic price cutting and 
efforts to unload among retailers, from 
. the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

“Get this picture of general conditions 
in the clothing industry before your minds: 
1919 and early 1920, strikes, small pro- 
duction and exorbitant prices; the last 
three months, small business, orders can- 
celed, factories closed down and unheard 
of price-cutting among merchants. 
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“Holding that picture in our minds, let 
us take a bird’s-eye view of a factory where 
the Golden Rule, God’s economic law, 
holds sway. 


“During the year of strikes the A. 
Nash Company had no strikes. 


“During the year of non-production 
the A. Nash Company increased their 
production over 1,000 per cent. 


“During the year of high prices the A. 
Nash Company manufactured to order 
suits and overcoats to retail at from $16.50 
to $29.00. 


É OW, note what happencd when stag- 

nation hit the industry. During 
the first six months of 1920 the A. Nash 
Company did $81,000 more business than 
it did the entire year of 1919, and during 
the month of June, 1920, it did a business 
equal to the entire year of 1918. July 
and August are supposed to be the dull 
season in the wholesale tailoring business. 
During July the business of the A. Nash 
Company was only $12,000 below their 
biggest month, notwithstanding the fact 
that they gave the entire factory a week’s 
vacation. During the month of August 
they received individual orders for 6,125 
suits and overcoats. 


“This was not a miracle, except in the 


. sense that acting in harmony with God’s 


law always produces miracles. 


“When I discover that God had given 
as infallible a law governing human 
relationships as the law of gravitation, 
and decided to make conditions favor- 
able for that law’s operation, I began to 
study conditions in our industry. I dis- 
covered that at that time, and practically 
all times since Eve sewed the fig leaves 
together, the textile and clothing industry 
was the poorest paid industry in the 
world. 

“When I made this discovery I called 
my help together about the end of 1918 
and told them of these conditions, and 
that we expected to make the Golden 
Rule the governing law of our industry, 
and that together we would lift ourselves 
out of that condition. I told them then 
frankly that it would be my policy when 
any of them appeared before me, which 
they were at liberty to do at any time, 
to ask myself the question, if I were mn 
their place and they were in mine, what 
would I want them to do. I asked them 
to let the same rule govern them in their 
actions. j 


THE 


ws HEN we first called our people 

together and talked over the con- 
dition in the industry and proclaimed the 
Golden Rule as our governing law, we 
had a picture of a profit-sharing system 
of paying wages, which we submitted to 
that little group. Their confidence in the 
management was such that they said 
they did not want that system, as they 
would rather have their pay each week, 
and were willing to leave it to the man- 
agement to figure out what they could 
pay in a weekly wage. 

“During the increase of production and 
on account of the wonderful loyalty shown 
by our help we made several increases 
in wages during 1919. None of these 
increases were made on account of Union 
demands, or in concert with the market, 
Lut each one was based on a certain in- 
crease in production which had been 
previously announced to our help. 


“When we took our inventory at the end 
of 1919 we found that in spite of these 
increases in wages and the enormous 
expense of moving and setting up our 
entire plant, we had made a net profit 
of $42,000 on an investment of $60,000. 


“The actual condition at that time was 
that we were paying bigger wages, selling 
our product for less money and making 
a greater profit than any of our associates 
in business. 


“ A S SOON as our inventory was com- 

pleted and the figures verified we 
immediately went before our help with 
these figures. We felt greatly chagrined, 
because it is our belief that this is an 
unjustifiable profit to make off the labor 
of others; we frankly told our help so; 
that this statement must go to the govern- 
ment and a large share of this money 
be paid in income and excess profit tax, 
and we immediately put into effect another 
increase in wages in our factory. This 
increase ranged from ten to twenty per 
cent. 

“Now, consider this fact: at the end of 
February we again went into our cost for 
manufacturing for the months of Jan- 
uary and February and found it had not 
cost us quite as much per suit to manu- 
facture during those two months with 
this new increase in effect as it had during 
November and December, before we put 
it into effect. 

‘‘We immediately called our help together 
again. This time we told them that when 
we had presented the profit-sharing propo- 
sition there was only a little handful of 
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them, and it was possible for us to figure 
approximately what each one was pro- 
ducing each week, but that since our work- 
ing force had increased to over four hun- 
dred, and we were producing a little better 
than a suit of clothes every two minutes, 
it was not possible for us to tell with any 
degree of accuracy. what each one was 
producing per week. We again laid before 
them the profit-sharing basis of arriving 
at a just wage, and told them that we knew 
of no other way to solve the prob‘'em. 
This> time they voted unanimously to 
adopt this system. 


“ID Y THE plan presented to them the 

profits were to be divided among 
the help on the basis of salaries earned, 
twice each year. I did not know, nor had 
I thought, of any other basis of division, 
and I think probably no other basis. had 
occurred to the employees when they 
accepted this one. But when they got 
back out into the workrooms, the Golden 
Rule began to work in their minds. Im- 
agine my feeling when a few days later 
the following petition was laid on my desk. 


Realizing that the A. Nash Company is 
using every effort to be truly just and 
democratic, and realizing that in making 
the final adjustment of wages on the profit- 
sharing basis a very large share of this 
final payment, as at present intended, would 
go to those making big wages, and heartily 
agreeing with the management that it is 
not just that the lion’s share of the profits 
should pe to any individual, or small 
group of individuals, we, the undersigned, 
all of whom are drawing a weekly wage of 
over sixty dollars ($60), do hereby petition 
the management of the A. Nash Company 
to distribute the workers’ share of profits, 
which is to be distributed July 1, 1920, on 
the basis of time worked instead of on the 
basis of wages drawn. 

This will give those making the smaller 
wage an equal dividend with those making 
the larger one, and we believe is not only 
needed by them, but is just and in keeping 
with the policy of our Com any. We are 
sure this will be appreciated by all the help. 
L. J. Rusland, Harry Ense, Frank J. Garrety, 

L. A. Baumann, Clifford’Redmond, John 

L. Burg, Samuel Friedman, Frank Prinz- 

bach, Louis Frank, Edward ‘Reichert, H. 

Brauerman, M. Viner, Edmund T. Clayton, 

Gus W. Comello, M. Engst, R. A. Carson, 

Bertha A. Fisher. 


“T HAVE said there was no miracle 
wrought; it seems to me that I must 
qualify, if not contradict, that statement 
and say that miracles are always wrought 
where Divine laws are invoked. When- 
ever a group of people sincerely try to do 
by each other as they would be done by 
they soon discover that they love each 
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other, and begin working for each other’s 
interest in every way. 


“When this petition was laid before me 
I immediately called up a preacher who 
had been greatly interested in our work 
and asked him to come over and read it. 
I will never forget the look on his face 
when he finished reading that petition 
and said, ‘Mr. Nash, there is more Chris- 
tianity in that petition than in all the 
sermons preached in Cincinnati.’ I said, 
“Yea, and there is more joy and satis- 
faction in that petition than in all the 
dividends being declared in Cincinnati.’ 


“Let me impress on your minds just what 
that petition meant in our factory. The 
skilled labor, like the cutters and the off- 
pressers who were making from $75 to 
$90 per week, signed a petition that the 
poorest paid help should receive the same 
dividend that they did. In our place we 
have some old ladies who are past the age 
of learning to run machines, or doing 
skilled operations, whom we keep so as to 
help them feel that they have a degree of 
independence in life. Besides these there 
are the beginners who on account of their 
lack of experience are not drawing large 
wages. If the dividend had been made 
as originally intended the high-paid help 
would have gotten six or seven times as 
much as these old ladies and the new help 
who really needed it. 


“When the dividend was made in accord- 
ance with this petition every one who 
put in the full six months received $91.80 
as his share of the dividend, or a little 
over $3.50 for each week’s work. If you 
could have seen the faces of the old ladies 
and beginners when they received this 
amount, perhaps more money than some 
of them had ever had in their life, you 
would have known that the high-paid 
help were duly rewarded for their Christian 
act. 


a OW let us study for a moment the 

questiou of the increasing volume 
ot business during this period of stagna- 
tion and price cutting. When we decided 
to make the Golden Rule our governing 
law it was impressed upou every mind 
that doing to others as we would be done 
by did not simply mean employer and 
employee, but meant each customer on 
our books as well; it meant that every 
garment we sold must be of a standard 
that we would be willing to accept, and 
sold at a price that we would be willing 
to pay if we were in the customer’s place; 
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it meant that our help saw behind each 
order a fellow human being whom they 
wanted to deal with as they would want 
to be dealt with. It was an ‘honest effort 
at applying the Golden Rule that fixed 
our prices during the 1919 orgy of high 
prices and profiteering. 


“The long suffering public was conscious 
of these facts, and while others were losing 
the confidence of the public we were gain- 
ing their confidence, so that when the 
time came that the public went on a non- 
buying strike we were no more affected 
by that strike than we were when the 
laborers went on a strike, because, in 
applying the Golden Rule, dealing justly 
with the public, we had won their con- 
fidence in the same way we had won the 
confidence of our employees. 


es Nar. hundred years ago, before 

a mighty concourse of people assem- 
bled on the picturesque mountainside, 
the Man of Galilee, proclaiming the 
Beatitudes, giving a new vision of the 
Universal Fatherhood of God, teaching 
us to pray, ‘Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done, in earth as it is in heaven,’ 
climaxed it all with, 

‘*«Therefore’—note this connecting word; 
—it harks back to all he has said; because 
of the blessings of the Beatitudes, because 
of the new vision of the Universal Father- 
hood of God, which gives us faith and 
courage to pray for the kingdom of heaven 
on earth—‘Therefore, all things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them, for this is the law 
and the prophets.’ 

“To-day in a clothing factory in the 
beautiful city of Cincinnati, around their 
machines and work tables, is assembled 
another group of people. Into this organ- 
ization has been put the leaven of God's 
infallible, unalterable economic law, and 
the whole has been leavened. It is a spot 
where heaven has come to earth; they 
have sought first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness and accepted His prom- 
ise that ‘all these things shall be added.’ 
That promise has been abundantly fulfilled. 

The Law continues to guide the em- 
ployes in the A. Nash Company factory 
as well as the management. 

Last November there was general un- 
employment in the clothing trades all 
over the country. Thousands were out 
of work in Cincinnati. The Nash employes 
sent a delegation to ask that they be laid 
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Education and Opportunity 


Success Comes to Those Who by Their Own Efforts Earn It 
By FRANK LORD 


Vice-President, Cross and Brown Company 
(An Address Written to Employes of the Firm) 


ANY years ago I was impressed 

with the large number of men 

- engaged in various lines of busi- 

ness who had a more comprehensive knowl- 

edge and understanding of real estate 

values and principles than many real estate 
brokers. . 

In analyzing this, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the majority of brokers were 
not real estate men at all, they were sales- 
men only, and salesmen m a narrow sense. 
So far as the real estate business was 
concerned, they were uneducated. They 
could sell a horse or an automobile or a 
farm just as well as they could sell or 
lease a business building and by exactly 
the same methods and on the same theory. 

The true broker serves rather than sells 
and often part of his service is to advise 
against a sale or a lease and against his 
personal profit. It was the salesman sort 
of real estate man who evolved the square 
foot basis of comparison and computation. 
To him a foot was a foot regardless of 
quality, light, location or availability, and 
whatever anyone else had ever paid for a 
foot in a given locality settled the price 
z every other foot within talking distance 
of it. 

That class of broker is always with us 
and it is to keep the men of this organiza- 
tion from becoming machine brokers, who 
just “put them over” that we have been 
studying the Sheldon Course and working 
out a code of ethics that will reflect the 
moral basis of our work and be the result 
of careful consideration of every member 
of the organization. 

= a recent interview Thomas A. Edison 
said: 


“If a young man has reached twenty-one and 
is dead. mentally, no amount of advice, example 
or experience will ever change him in the 
slightest. If at some period between twelve 
and sixteen years of age he can become inter- 
ested in a subject and grow enthusiastic, then 
he will advance and become a high type of 
man. If not, his mental machinery will 
atrophy and he will be a mental ‘dead one.’ ” 


OW we believe there is hope for 
every one of us even far beyond the 

age of 16 years if we are capable of realizing 
that we are in danger of mental death and 
are willing to participate in our own resur- 


rection. Neither the Sheldon Course or 
the best real estate school in the world 
can give you brains, but they can bring 
what you have into play and show you 
how to use them. What évery man and 
woman should pray for is an opportunity— 
not many opportunities, but just one. 

very member of this organization 
has been given that opportunity and if 
it is being slept or drowsed or dreamed 
away, all the other opportunities in life 
will not help you. 

Opportunity means that you have been 
put where you are and a pathway in life 
opened before you. Your part in making 
use of this opportunity is to wake up from 
any condition of ignorance, idleness or 
cowardice and begin to see, hear and 
understand. , 


DUCATION is not a goal, it is a road 

with no end, it lasts as long as the 
life of the mind lasts and its end is the 
grave. 

In saying that each one of us has been 
given the great opportunity in being in 
business in this city, let me illustrate it 
by an incident that occurred to me in 
Switzerland a few months ago. 

I was in a dining-car enjoying a little 
flagon of rosy liquid and eating a meal as 
an excuse and opposite me sat a young 
man, evidently, a country man, who gave 
no hope of my being able to make myself 
understood, but at a venture I asked 
“Do you speak English?” He lighted up 
at once and responded in good English 
and soon we were ing as intimately 
as old friends. 

He told me his story of hopelessness due 
to his circumstances and his inability to 

t away to a land of opportunity. His 
ather had a small farm and three sons. 
There was not enough land to give them 
all a living and no more land could be had 
in that little republic, where every inch, 
even the roadside, is under cultivation 
and where hillsides are terraced out like 
shelves to make more cultivation possible. 


' The Swiss government would not give a 
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passport to permit him to go out in the 
world and find a chance to work unless 
he could show an actual engagement as 
a farmer in another country. There was 
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his prison bar in life and his only chance 
was to get an opportunity to plant his 
feet on the earth and freedom to plunge 
his hands into the soil and to work out 
his own salvation. 


Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that 
he is now on my little patch of land in 
Scarsdale, U. S. A., with his head in the 
clouds, dreaming of a home and girl in 
the Swiss mountains and working with 
all his might. He has already proved 
himself worthy of his opportunity and is 
planning to own and operate a farm as 
soon as his earnings permit. 


SHORT time after he came to me 

I mentioned that I was hoping to 
get a roof of a small building shingled 
and within a week the Swiss farmer did 
the job at a cost of eight bundles of 
shingles. He also dug and laid up a 
stone foundation for a garage all as quietly 
as though he expected to do carpenter 
and mason work as a matter of course. 


Do you not see what this means to all 
of us, that God himself can’t help the man 
who won't help himself? 


In the old world man is bound by class 
prejudice and by customs that have the 
force of laws and keep men in chains. 
Here there is freedom so great that the 
American boy despises his opportunities. 


In London if you try to meet a merchant 
or a landlord you cannot pick up the tele- 
phone and make an appointment or pre- 
sent your card and walk in, you must sit 
down and humbly ask that an appointment 
be made and after two or three days a 
reply comes back either declining the 
appointment or naming a precise minute 
in the day and hour you may call for an 
interview. 

With the name of an honorable company 
back of you and an intelligent approach 
every door in this leading city of the new 
world is open to you. 


ll HAVE been led into writing this paper 

by hearing it said that one of our mem- 
bers thinks the Sheldon Course is all right 
if Mr. Sheldon himself conducts it. 
I want you to realize that it is you that 
must conduct il to make it right—not Mr. 
Sheldon. 

The Sheldon Course would be all right 
if Mr. Sheldon was dead, but if you are 
dead, no power in Mr. Sheldon or the 
Sheldon Course will help you. Don’t rely 
on Mr. Sheldon or Mr. Cross or anybody 
but yourself. 
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Tighten your belt and look up. If 
there is any stuff in you, you will find 
yourself writing a Sheldon course of your 
own and living it. It is either this or 
in Edison’s metaphor your “‘mental ma- 
chinery will atrophy” and “you will be a 
mental dead one.” 


Not long ago a corporation president 
said to me, “We are discouraged when we 
realize, as we often do, that our whole 
organization is hanging on a few officers 
for support and that our staff is lacking 
in initiative.” ` 

I asked him what initiative meant in 
his business and he replied, “We want 
our men to show us how we can save 
money, how we can reduce cost, how we 
can simplify work, but instead of getting 
help, we are continually beset with de- 
mands for instructions, directions, advice 
and guidance.” There was hopelessness 
and weariness in his face and voice. 


You can hardly realize how much it 
helps to cheer the man higher up if he 
can only feel that the majority of his 
organization are trying to fit themselves 
for advancement, and if he can feel sure 
that thcre are two or three preparing to 
take over the president’s job, he feels 
tons of responsibility taken off his 
shoulders. 


DUCATION makes wise men of some 

and fools of many. It is our business 

to conclude how much our beads will 

stand and aim to get the kind of education 

we most need and that will stand us in 
the best stead. 


Consider carefully what interests you 
most and if it leads to advancement in 
life, follow it rather than something you 
dislike. If real estate is only a means 
of gaining a living and you have not the 
strength of will to make it a thing to en- 
thuse over, get out of it and starve at 
something you have an enthusiasm for 
and you will get somewhere before you die 
if you have patience, diligence and a reason- 
able amount of love for your task. 

The education that every one of us 
needs is that which we fight for and make 
our own whether we get it in the Sheldon 
course or the school of business life. 
but get it we must or be counted as “dead 
ones’’—as liabilities rather than assets 
in the ledger of life. 

Poverty is no a some one has 
said but the true disgrace is in doing 
nothing to avoid it. 


Held Down By Ignorance 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, 


(Copyright, 1921, by O. S. Marden) 


SAW a splendid specimen of manhood 

working as a section-hand on a rail- 
road. Nature had marked him with su- 
periority. His strong face was lighted with 
intelligence. He looked as if he really 
should have been president of the railroad 
instead of an ordinary day laborer. But 
there he was, held down because he had no 
education, and evidently no idea of what 
it was possible for him to do for himself. 
He was in truth a giant doing a pigmy’s 
work, a mark for wonderment to all who 
saw him. 

On every hand we see remarkable brains 
held down by ignorance. Splendid men 
and women, capable of doing big things, 
are compelled to do very ordinary things 
because their minds have never been 
trained. They have the raw material, great 
possibilities, which have never been de- 
veloped. Lacking this development they 
are compelled to work in lowly positions 
for meager compensation and to live in a 
very humble environment because they 
have not the skill, the expertness, the 
trained intelligence which would bring 
them into demand and make their services 
many times more valuable; they are 
doomed to remain hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

Thousands of people limp along through 
life in a half-hearted, ineffective manner, 
because they are unwilling to pay the price 
for knowledge. They do not read or think; 
they do not observe; their perceptive fac- 
ulties are not sharpened by exercise; they 
look with their eyes without seeing. 

Such people go through life sometimes, 
and wonder why they always have to work 
for somebody else instead of doing re- 


markable things themselves. 
Ti youth in the past who pinched on 

his education, who did not think it 
worth while to prepare for very much of a 
career because he did not think he was go- 
ing to be very much of a man; the youth 
who picked out the easy problems in 
school and skipped the hard ones, who slid 
along the lines of least resistance, who 
bragged that he “got the best of his 
teacher” in school by slighting his lessons, 
by shirking, by cribbing in his examina- 
tions, the youth who was not willing to 
pay the price, not willing to sacrifice his 
desire for a good time in order to 


improve himself, have been heard from. 


They have been floundering along in their 
career, handicapped by their ignorance, 
held back by their lack of preparation, of 
education. The great failure army is filled 
with human wrecks whose superstructure 
went down because of their superficial, 
faulty foundation. 


I know a man who has worked like a 
slave all his life. He went into business for 
himself early in life, but has been under 
a perpetual handicap because in his youth 
he had thought it was foolish to waste so 
much time in laying an educational founda- 
tion. He quit the grammar school before 
he was half through and started out for 
himself. 


Because of his limited knowledge, his 
narrow, pinched, foundation, he has al- 
ways been placed at a great disadvantage 
with his competitors, who thought it worth 
while to be well informed and to lay broad, 
deep foundations. 


HE result has been that his whole life 
has been marred, and he never has ac- 
complished anything like what he might 
have accomplished but for this great lack. 
He never dreamed that the skipped prob- 
lems way back in his boyhood, the neglected 
tasks would reappear in his mature man- 
hood, like Banquo’s ghost, to mar both his 
success and his happiness. So during his 
later years this man has been trying to do 
very painfully and very imperfectly what 
he could have done so easily way back in 
his youth. The result of all this has been 
a limited career. The man has failed sev- 
eral times because he chose a career which 
was not in keeping with his lack of early 
training. 

If he had not tried to save on his founda- 
tion, if he had been liberally prepared for 
the career which he chose and had not had 
to spend such a large part of his life in 
trying to overcome his handicap, his lack, 
to patch his foundation after the super- 
structure was built, he would have had time 
to grow and to do the things which made 
for a broad, liberal manhood, and he would 
undoubtedly have been a man of some im- 
portance in his community, a man who 
would have carried weight. As it is, his 
life has been so starved and pinched that 
he has never passed for very much of a man. 
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M EN and women who throw away 

their opportunities for education 
and culture;and, consequently, fail to get 
on in the world, may excite our pity and 
sympathy, but they do not touch our ad- 
miration. We cannot respect them as we 
would like to, because they have neglected 
their duty. They have no one to blame 
for their ignorance but themselves, for 
they have thrust from them the advantages 
that would have made them cultured and 
highly successful. 


Spare moments spent in study, in syste- 
matic reading, in concentrated thinking 
in self-improvement, and in disciplining 
the mind are equivalent to the farmer’s 
seed-sowing; they add wonderfully to the 
great life harvest. The habit of self-im- 
provement, of studying by oneself, is of 
untold advantage, for when once ac- 

uired, it is usually kept up through life. 
Yet with all the splendid opportunities for 
outside study this country affords, it is 
sad to see young people grow up in igno- 
rance—murdering the English language, 
ignorant of their own country’s history and 
geography, ignorant of the principles of 
science, and knowing almost nothing of the 
literature of their own language. 


The fact that the poorest boys, under 
the most trying circumstances and against 
the greatest obstacles, have educated them- 
selves, should be enough to encourage any 
youth who longs to know something, to do 
something, and to be somebody. The his- 
tory of every country, especially of Amer- 
ica, is full of examples that ought to make 
many young people hide their heads in 
shame for their ignorance and idleness. 
When cripples, invalids, boys bound to 
hard service and long hours, manage to 
get an education, there is no excuse for the 
average youth growing up in ignorance. 


ik IS a bitter experience to awake in 
middle life to the consciousness that 
one has passed his springtime without sow- 
ing seed, has neglected opportunities for 
education and culture, and must forever 
occupy a mediocre or inferior position be- 
cause of his deficiencies! 


It is said that more than two-thirds of 
the graduates of a correspondence course 
were beyond the age of school or college. 
Many of them were past middle life, and 
some of them were mothers and house- 
keepers. 


What a blessing it would be for all those 
whose opportunities were narrow and lim- 
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ited in youth if they could see the widening 
of the horizon of their monotonous, hum- 
drum lives, by the adoption of new aims, 
new ideals and interests, even in middle 
life—and later! 

The up-reaching and on-reaching habit, 
the habit of growing, of striving for some- 
thing beyond and above your present at- 
tainments; the constant struggle to be 
more and to do more, will greatly enrich the 
quality of your work and your life. 


The ladder of life is full of splinters, 
but they always prick the hardest when 
we're sliding down.—London Opinion. 
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The Value of Time 


On Time—Napoleon said, ‘ʻI beat 

the Austrians because they did not 
: know the value of five minutes.” 
i Do you know the value of five min- 
: utes? Have you ever seriously weighed 

in your own mind the value of time? 
: Of course you have, but after weighing 
E it, and realizing it have you then and 
there resolved to open a new account, 
a savings account with Time, promis- 
z ing yourself to save and use to the best 
advantage the precious minutes that 
will never again pass through your 
hands? : 
E Some precious genius has discovered : 
: that the word NOW when turned back- 
a wards spells WON. There is more sig- : 
i nificance in this accidental discovery i 
: than the mere reversal of the positions 
of the end letters of these two words, 
? for they are relative in action, for there 
is no time like the living present—the 
now to do the thing that will win. 
Kipling has well expressed this idea 
of the value in what he calls the unfor- 
giving minute in his splendid poem, 
“If,” which ends: 


“If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds worth of distance 
run 

Yours is the world and everything that’s 
in it.” 

Mental waste of time is the greatest 
waste of all, for after all it is an idle 
thought, or a wasteful thought that 
prompts every idle action, every waste- 
ful action.— The Key. 
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The Need For Salesmanship! 


By ALTON G. SEIBERLING 
Vice-President and General Manager of the Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana 


HE power of 
salesmanship is 
unlimited. 

Salesmanship is the 
keynote of progress. 
It is the force that 
moves the commerce 
of the world. With- 
o u t salesmanship 
America would not 
occupy its pinnacle 
position in the com- 
mercial realm. 

Salesmen have defi- 
nite tasks to perform. 
The entire market has 
undergone a change. 
It has become a buy- 
er’s market with the 
result that every one 
of us must make re- 
newed efforts for busi- 
ness. We must pull 
ourselves together and 
sell with more posi- 
tive determination. 

Now is the time for Salesmanship! 

Now is the time for every salesman to 
begin a concentrated, vigorous fight for 
business. The harder the fight the greater 
the reward in every respect. Proper re- 
muneration will come to those who realize 
that there is no time to lose to entrench in 
the minds of buyers the fact that now is the 
real period to buy a worth-while product. 

Every salesman’s big job is to sell his 
share of the factory’s output, and to keep 
business far ahead of production. The best 
way to sell anything is to talk to prospects 
in person. You can never eliminate the 
personal element in selling without loss of 
business. The time is here when prospects 
will have to be developed. The salesman 
will have to find them. 


F°: a long time, stories were the camp- 
ing grounds for impatient buyers. 
Now that the market has changed from a 
seller’s to a buyer’s market, it is obvious 
that the best thing for us to do is to go to 
prospects and sell them on the outstanding 
features of the product. 

» The more prospects a salesman solicits 
the ‘more orders he will get. The law of 
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averages works out 
in this plan as in 
everything else. 

ing and con- 
vincing are all a mat- 
ter of the mind. 

If you have the 
will-power you will go 
out and prove that 
you, too, can sell as 
well as the best sales- 
man in your town. 

Salesmanship is 
more application than 
anything else. Action 
is ninety per cent. 
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of the battle. Do it 
now and you will 
win! 


Good products are 
always in demand. 
They are wanted by 
shrewd, conservative 
buyers. We must 
locate these buyers. 

However, we will 
have to work harder and longer than we 
ever did before to accomplish our task. 

The key to success to-day has not 
changed from what it was fifty or a hun- 
dred years ago. It still is right thinking 
which has its application in action— 
action that is the result of the correct 
decision. 

The truism that brains are superior 
to brawn never needed more emphasis 
than it does to-day. The business man 
who thinks logically, makes unerring 
decisions, and then has the courage of 
his convictions to act boldly on those 
decisions, is the man who will forge 
ahead and attain his goal. 


F he thinks along the wrong lines, if 

his reasoning power is weak and his 
judgment warped, his decisions will be 
incorrect and the result will be failure. 

The keen business mind cuts a straight 
passageway through all obstacles to success. 
The mind that is not trained to analyze 
difficult problems becomes panic-stricken 
in the face of seemingly insurmountable 
obstructions and is lost in a chaos of 
despair. 
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The executive head of any large cor- 
poration or business institution must be 
an expert thinker. Each day he must 
render important decisions without delay, 
on the result of which depends the success 
or failure of the organization. He holds 


his position merely on the strength of 


his ability to think correctly. 

From my own experiences and from 
my observation of many business suc- 
cesses and failures I can recommend no 
more certain guide along the road to the 
attainment of life’s ambition. 


Good salesmen are good thinkers. 
That is why they are successful. 


The Dog 


T VE never known a dog to wag 
His tail in glee he didn’t feel. 
Nor quit his old-time friend to tag 
At some more influential heel, 
The yellowest cur I ever knew 


Was, to the boy who loved him, true. 


I’ve never known a dog to show 
Half-way devotion to his friend, 

To seek a kinder man to know 
Or richer, but until the end 

The humblest dog I ever knew 

Was, to the man who loved him, true. 


[ve never known a dog to fake 
Affection for a present gain, 

A false display of love to make, 
Some little favor to attain. 

I’ve never known a Prince or Spol 

That seemed to be what he was nol. 


But I hare known a dog to fight 
With all his strength to shield a friend, 
And, whether wrong or whether right, 
To slick with him unlil the end. 
And I have known a dog to lick 
The hand of him that men would kick. 


And I have known a dog to bear 
Starvation’s pangs from day to day 

With him who had been glad to share 
His bread and meat along the way. 

.Vo dog, however mean or rude, 

Is guilty of ingratitude. 


The dog is listed with the dumb, 
No voice has he to speak his creed, 
His messages to humans come 
By faithful conduct and by deed, 
e shows, as seldom mortals do, 
A high ideal of being true. 


American Field. 
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RULE AND BUSI- 
NESS 


or JUNE, 


THE GOLDEN 


(Continued from page 16.) 


off for a month, either in January or Feb- 
ruary, in order that others who had been 
long out of work might take their places. 


They proved that they believed in the 
Golden Rule. The management accepted 
their offer and 500 unemployed women and 
men secured a month’s work at good 
wages. 


More recently, the employes have vol- 
untarily asked that their wages be reduced, 
to conform to the lowered cost of living 
and to enable the management to rearrange 
the scale of prices charged for the product 
of the factory. 


These things may not .be unusual in 
business a few years hence, but such an 
experiment with religion in business is 
still so novel, that widespread publicity 
has been given to Mr. Nash’3 success. 
As a consequence he has been invited to 
address gatherings of business men in 
scores of cities, and during the present 
year has spent much of his time away 
from his factory, so that he might carry 
his message personally to thousands who 
have asked for it. He does not oppose 
trade unionism, but believes in the organ- 
ization of labor, but his message is, briefly: 


“That the ultimate solution of the 
industrial problem lies in co-operation 
and co-ownership, which can come about 
only by the establishment of the infallible 
humanitarian religion set forth in the 
Golden Rule.’’ l 


HERE you have, in Mr. Nash’s own 

words, what he believes must be 
done to counteract the present unsettled 
industrial conditions. 

The same thought has been stated 
repeatedly in other words by other writers 
and public speakers in recent years, but 
none has done more, by putting it to a 
practical test, to prove the results of adopt- 
ing the Golden Rule as the basis for every 
activity in business. 

Arthur Nash has discovered no new law, 
but has only brought his actions into harmony 
with the Law which has been in existence 
since the foundation of the earth and the 
Heavens. 

And the Law keeps on working in that 
factory to-day, and the example set there 
is as a shining light to lighten the pathway 
of countless others. 


ORE than two thousand years ago 
M One whom His disciples addressed 
as ‘‘Master,”’ pronounced one day 
while He was teaching in one of the moun- 
tains of Galilee, a sentence in these words: 
“All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you do ye even so 
to them, for this is the Law and the 
prophets.” 

That sentence, containing only twenty- 
five words, is the summing up of that 
Master’s teachings, and for centuries 
has been accepted by men of many and 
various creeds as “The Golden Rule.” 

But for centuries, it was accepted merely 
as a beautiful thought perhaps, but not 
a thought that might be used as a basis 
for daily human activity in this life of 
ours on earth, much less as a possible main 
spring of action in the every-day affairs 
of sordid business, when it was the rule 
that might made right, and the motto 
of the business world was caveat emptor. 

Like many of the other lessons given 
by that great Master when He was on 
earth, men’s minds were unable to grasp 
the truth, and it has taken centuries 
of upward toiling through the mists of 
ignorance and selfishness for the sunlight 
of truth to break through the clouds and 
illumine the minds of more than a few 
thousands of men and women, giving them 
glimpses of the glorious fact that the 
Golden Rule and the Ten Command- 
ments are the solid foundation upon which 
may be built the lasting structure of all 
right human relationship. 

S s 
few men in every age of the Christian 
era grasped the truth, and with the 
passing years, more and more came to 
believe that religion and business are not 
incompatible, but that the mixture is 
good for both. | 

We have read stories of self-sacrifice 
and heroism, and in recent ycars, wc have 
been reading more and more of great 
industrial or commercial successes which 
have been won by an application of the 
principle epitomized in the Golden Rule. 
It was many, many years ago that Miguel 
De Cervantes put into the mouth of one of 
his characters the adage that “Honesty is 
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the best policy,” and many there have 
been who have admitted it without prac- 
ticing it. 

Yet there are many thousands of great 
business successes which might be cited 
in proof that the adage actually works out 
in practice, and that a business man who 
takes the Golden Rule as his motto, if he 
follows the other rules of business with 
diligence cannot fail of attaining success. 
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Eo twenty-five years ago, such 
instances were rare. But now one 
reads on every hand of the organization 
of great clubs and associations having as 
their rules of conduct the Principle of 
Service, which is simply the Golden Rule 
translated into activity. 

Men have learned that they are their 
brothers’ keepers, that they owe service to 
one another, that the Golden Rule is 
based upon the great laws which govern 
the universe, and that when put into prac- 
tice, it brings success in a material way 
as well as in the man-building and soul- 
building power which comes to him who 
consistently practices it. 

These are signs of the times which are 
becoming increasingly plain to all men. 
They indicate unerringly that the world 
is entering upon a new era, that mankind 
is seeking the light rather than darkness, 
that out of the seeming chaos into which 
the world was plunged during four years 
of unexampled strife and the discordant 
relations between the human elements 
which make up our complex social and 
industrial life, we are emerging into a 
brighter dawn of civilization than any 
that has marked the swinging of the 
pendulum of Time since those words 
winged with divine wisdom were spoken 
so many centuries ago. 

bW BR ui 


N another column there is a brief account 

of one business which was facing failure 
until it was decided to conduct it according 
to the Golden Rule and of the success 
which followed. There are many other 
similar instances which prove that ma- 
terial success follows the observance of 
the principles of the Law of human life, 
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just as it has in the case of the A. Nash 
Company. Some of them have been 
mentioned in these columns. More will 
be written of from time to time. Instead 
of a few thousands, millions of men and 
women now know the truth, that irrespec- 
tive of creeds or religious belief, whether 
a man belongs to any religious organiza- 
tion or not, whether he is engaged in busi- 
ness in the restricted sense in which that 
word has been so long used, or in any 
human activity, the Golden Rule is indeed 
the Law. 


In an editorial in the Christian Register 
of Boston, the editor, Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, comments upon the five books pub- 
lished during the past fifty years which 
mean more to him than any other: 


He mentions Francis C. Peabody’s 
“Jesus Christ and the Social Question;” 
Auguste Sabatier’s “Religions of Authority 
and the Religion of the Spirit; “The 
Varieties of Religious Experience” by Wil- 
liam James and Henry L. Mencken’s ‘‘The 
Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche.” 


The fifth work which he selects is in 
Arthur Frederick Sheldon’s course on 
business science, ‘“The Psychology of Serv- 
ice.” Of this he says: 


“ “The Psychology of Service,’ by Arthur 
Frederick Sheldon, is a study made first 
for business men, to show them how to 
handle themselves, to be efficient. This 
is practical in the highest degree. It is 
not academic nor true to the exactions 
of the best in modern psychology. But 
it is elemental, plain and it glorifies as the 
centre and soul of successful living the 
positive qualities of the whole man. 


These five, then, are the men and books 
to which one reader is debtor beyond 
milliards of recompense. 


It is only possible to make decent use 
of the largesse. 


It is enough if one remembers that in 
the measure that one communicates one’s 
gifts is the measure of Service, and thus 
the measure of character and honor in 

’s world.” 


The pleasure of accomplishment is 
accessible to all, no matter how humble 
our occupation or responsible our duty. 
Out of life’s great mine we can dig the 
gems of joy and a better existence only 
by hard and conscientious work.—J. Howell 
Cummings. 


Economic Waste 


(THE WASTE in our production is 
measured by the unemployment, the 
lost time due to labor conflict, the losses 
in labor turnover, the failure to secure 
maximum production of the individual 
due either to misfit or lack of interest. 

Beyond this, again, is a wide area of 


waste in the poor co-ordination of great 
industries, the failures in transportation, 
coal and power supplies which re-echo 
daily ta interrupt the steady operation 
of industry. There are other wastes 
due to lack of standardization, to specu- 
lation, to mismanagement, to inefficient 
national equipment and a hundred other 
causes.— Herbert Hoover. 


Keep Smiling 


He Smiled—and his home was a place 
of happiness. 

He Smiled—and children ran out of their 
way to meet and greet him. 

He Smiled—and his co-workers in business 
worked better than in any 
other place of employment. 

He Smiled—and his business clients and 
callers spoke well of him; 
and business increased. 

He Smiled—and all who entered his office 
door were pleased to be greeted 
as a friend and equal. : 

He Smiled—and followed the smile with 
a brotherly handclasp; and 
those who were discouraged 
and downcast went out and 
took a new grip on life and 
their work. 

He Smiled—and while the years rolled 
on, he grew younger—because 
he smiled. 
—Charles T. Lief. 


Ideals 


The man with an ideal in the olden 
days used to take it with him into the 
seclusion of the cave or cell, and keep 
it to himself to his very great personal 
sacrifice and discomfort. l 

In these modern days, it is permitted 
that a man, or a collection of men, may 
have an ideal, and still gain profit and a 
livelihood in the following of it, and in 
fact, that practicable ideals for the service 
of mankind are the greatest producers 
of dollars and cents that have ever been 
discovered. L. C. Ball. 


Improving Collections by“ Pay 
Promptly”? Campaigns 


By G. A. LAWO 
President, Retail Credit Men's National Association 


F ONE were to ask the most important 
mission of a Retail Credit Association 
—what single thing in the sphere of 

its activities is of the most value to its 
members, the answer would undoubtedly 
be, “the improvement of collections and 
collection conditions.”’ 

If one were to ask me what single thing 
will do more towards fulfilling this most 
important mission than any other one 
thing, I would answer without hesitation, 

‘a Pay-Promptly advertising campaign.’ 

I would go further and say that a Pay- 
Promptly campaign, properly conducted 
and followed up, will do more than any 
other one thing to increase the membership 
of a local association, to increase its prestige 
in its community, and to make the merch- 
ants realize the value and importance of 
the work of a local association. 

Let us see whether these assertions are 
correct. In addition to my own experience 
and observations, I offer: 

1. As authority that a Pay-Promptly 
advertising campaign is the he 
method to bring about an improve- 
ment in collections, testimony from 
the city which has done the most of 
this class of advertising, and which 
in so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, has the largest average monthly 
percentage of collections in the coun- 


ry. 

. As authority for the statement that 
a Pay-Promptly advertising cam- 
paign is the best method to increase 
the membership of a local association, 
I offer the testimony of the associa- 
tion, which has lead the country in 
membership for three consecutive 
years. 

. The largest merchant in a city which 
had completed a Pay-Promptly adver- 
tising campaign, voluntarily told the 
President of the association that 
there had never been an organization 
of any kind in the city that had done 
and was doing as much for the retail 
merchants as the Credit Men’s Asso- 


ciation. Letters from many other 


merchants in the same city just as 
ONDARRA y in tone bespeak the 
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prestige and standing the campaign 
gave the association in that city. 


T education of the public in the 
importance of meeting its obligations 
with retail merchants according to terms, 
was first undertaken through the medium 
of newspaper advertising about five years 
ago. It was such a radical departure from 
the established methods of endeavoring 
to bring about improvement in collections 
that very few cities would even give it 
consideration. 

“Small town stuff,” “Below. our dig- 
nity,” “Too drastic,” “Our customers will 
not stand for ìt,” are some of the phrases 
with which the subject would be dismissed. 
And when a local association would finally 
decide to give it a trial it would usually 
have to first overcome strenuous objections 
of some merchants and credit men, who 
after acquiescing would probably remain 
skeptical until good results of the adver- 
tising were a settled fact. 

In passing, it seems appropriate to say 
here that in every one of the many cam- 
paigns that have come to my notice the 
credit men, by signing their association’s 
name to the advertisements and by refer- 
ring always to the “credit man” in stories 
told in the advertisements, have shown 
their willingness to assume full responsi- 
bility for this pioneer manner of furthering 
their firm’s interests. 

The plan was a success from the very 
beginning. So much so that it was held 
up as an example of successful co-operative 
advertising at a large convention of adver- 
tising men about a year ago. 


FAIR idea in a general way of results 

that may be expected from a Pay- 
Promptly advertising campaign may be 
obtained from a bulletin issued by the 
National Association of Retail Secretaries, 
August lst, 1920, edited by John D 
Hughes, Secretary Mercantile Bureau, 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce, giving 
the answers received to a questionnaire 
which had been sent to twenty-three cities 
that had conducted Pay-Promptly Adver- 
tising Campaigns. It is shown in this 
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bulletin that only one of the twenty-three 
cities answered ‘‘no” to the question “was 
the campaign a success?” and this city, 
whose population is 35,000, really had no 
campaign, as it ran only three advertise- 
ments of one-fourth page each. 

Another city, of less than 35,000, while 
it did not report the campaign a failure, 
said there was a difference of opinion as to 
results. This city’s campaign, according 
to its reply, was conducted five years 
ago, and covered a period of ‘two or three 
weeks.” Their advertisements were writ- 
ten by an advertising agency. Those since 
prepared by credit men, or with their co- 
operation, which can now be obtained 
through the National Association, were not 
then available. 

The other twenty-one cities reporting 
the campaign a success are scattered 
throughout the following states: Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Ohio, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Kansas, Washington, Tennessce, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

Among the cities are the following, 
together with their populations: Mil- 
waukee, 457,147; Minneapolis, 380,582: 
Kansas City, 324,410; Toledo, 243,109: 
Worcester, 179,754; Memphis, 162,351; 
Richmond, 171,667; Dallas, 158,976; Nash- 
ville, 118,342; Spokane, 104,437; Duluth, 
98,917. 


| Paes opinions on the cam- 
paigns are briefly given in the bulle- 
tin in such statements as: ‘Unusual suc- 
cess, all bills paid more promptly now:” 
Exceeded all expectations, increased col- 
lections 20% to 50%; “Collections 5064 
to 80% better than any other month— 
merchants desire it each year; “A decided 
success, caused many slow customers to 
pay promptly; “Very successful; ‘‘Plan- 
ning another campaign for six months’ 
run; “Made collections. unusually good;” 
“Very much of a success; “Will repeat 
it each January.” 

And New Orleans (387,219), which city 
dves not appear in the bulletin, is among 
the users, and strong advocates of Prompt- 
Pay advertising. 

While Milwaukee, where the campaign 
had not been completed when the bulletin 
was issued, now says the results were 
gratifying and that they ‘recommend it 
heartily.” 

From this it will be scen that the adver- 
tising campaign as a medium for educating 
the public in its duty to meet obligations 
according to terms, has proven practically 


100% efficient in every section of the coun- 
try. 

But let me go into greater detail. and 
give the almost unbelievable possibilities 
of this novel, but practical idea as they have 
been realized by at least two cities. 

National Director M. J. Solon, of 
Minneapolis, has just informed me that 
before the advertising began in his city. 
the city’s average monthly collections 
were about 45 per cent of the Accounts 
Receivable; that it is now about 65 per 
cent; that at least one store collects an 
average of 70 per cent, and that these 
figures are conservative. 


TOP a moment and meditate on what 
such an increase means! 

A store ‘with average Accounts Receiv- 
able of $400,000.00 (and, of course, there 
are such stores in Minneapolis), formerly 
collected 45 per cent, or~ $180,000.00 a 
month; it now collects 65 per cent or $260,- 
000.00, an increase of $80,000.00. At 6 
per cent the saving in interest alone for 
this one store is $4,800.00, an amount 
sufficient to pay the entire ordinary ex- 
penses of a local association for a year. 

And the saving in interest is not all. 
For, automatically following an increase 
in collections, there are at least four dis- 
tinct additional advantages: 

I, An increase in working capital equiv- 
alent to the increase in collections. 

2. An increase in charge business. There 
is no authority on retail credits who 
does not subscribe to the doctrine 
that close collections tend to increase 
charge business. 

3. A reduction in losses on bad accounts. 
If the average age of one’s unpaid 
accounts is 60 days, when a custom:r 
joins the “address wanted” group: 
files a petition in bankruptcy. dies 
insolvent, or for some other reason 
fails to pay, the loss on his ac- 
count is the amount of his purchases 
for 60 days. When increased collec- 
tions reduce the average age of the 
unpaid account to 45 days, there 
necessarily follows a corresponding 
reduction in the amount unpaid, or 
lost on each account charged off. 

4. A healthier condition of Accounts 
Receivable. 


HUS it is shown that the improvement 

of collections and collection condi- 

tioas is the most important mission of a 
Credit Association. 

Minneapolis conducted its campaign 
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three and a half years, and leads in the 
amount of newspaper space used. The 
campaign was discontinued six months 
ago, but arrangements for its resumption 
are now being made. There is probably 
no other city as a whole where the average 
monthly collections are as high as 65 per 
cent. 

The City of Memphis notwithstanding 
its comparatively small population, has 
led the country the past three years in 
membership. They attribute the size of 
their membership almost entirely to the 
results produced by the pay-promptly 
advertising campaign, and the selling argu- 
ment it placed in the hands of their mem- 
bership workers. 

They learned of pay-promptly advertis- 
ing through attendance at conventions of 
the National Association, where they heard 
reports on the subject made by other cities. 
After deciding to inaugurate a campaign, 
they obtained from the National Office the 
names of cities which had conducted them, 
and wrote those cities for copies of their 
advertisements. . 

They then appointed a committee of 
fifteen, embracing in its membership repre- 
sentatives of four department stores, and 
one each of every different class of retailer. 
An advertising agency was employed 
and supplied with the advertisements used 
in other cities, in addition to which four 
of the credit men were selected to write a 
letter to the advertising agency, giving 
in complete detail everything that they 
thought should appear in the opening full 
page advertisement. 

From all of the data in its possession, 
the agency prepared a rough draft of an 
advertisement and its representative ap- 
peared with it before the committee of 
fifteen. After a few hours of deliberation 
the copy had been so slaughtered that it 
could not be recognized. Redrafts were 
similarly treated in subsequent meetings 
until the advertisement was made accept- 
able to all. 


IVE hundred copies of it were then 
printed and mailed to the members 
of the association, with a letter giving an 
outline of the campaign, telling of the 
success of similar campaigns in other cities, 
and making known the amount each 
member would be expected to pay. 
Another letter was written to non- 
members with a copy ot the advertisement, 
offering them an opportunity to join the 
association, and have their names appear 
in the first publication. The response of 
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the members was immediate, and it was 
not even necessary to supplement the letter 
with a personal visit, or by any other 
effort, to obtain the money. And a num- 
ber of members resulted from the letters 
sent to non-members. 


The day following the appearance of ’ 
the first advertisement a department store 
reported the biggest collections in its his- 
tory. This may be accepted as a criterion 
of what the campaign accomplished. Dur- 
ing its progress the members of the asso- 
ciation were being constantly reminded 
by its officers that they could not indi- 
vidually claim credit for the benefits they 
were receiving—that they had done noth- 
ing as individuals. 


It was not necessary to say anything 
about the obvious fact that it is impossible 
for any merchant or small group of mer- 
chants to bring about such a wonderful 
improvement in collections and collection 
conditions. n 


HEN a customer who formerly com- 

plained. to the credit manager— 
and every officer of the firm—at the 
indignity of a visit from a collector when 
his account was only four months’ old, has 
been educated to the point where he 
voluntarily asks the merchant on the tenth 
of the month following purchases for per- 
mission to pay ten days later, at the same 
time explaining why he is unable to pay 
sooner, there can be no doubt that collec- 
tion conditions have been improved. And 
this.was not an unusual occurrence. 


But in impressing upon members that 
they could claim no credit for what had 
been done, they were no less strongly 
impressed with the fact that everything 
depended upon them individually after 
the close of the campaign. And while 
the telling arguments and convincing facts 
put forth so plainly in the advertisement 
educated a certain percentage of the people 
so well in their duty to meet obligations 
according to terms that they have con- 
tinued until the present time—more than 
two years later—to pay promptly, and 
will no doubt continue to do so in the 
future, there is and always will be a large 
percentage, who, if their creditors fail to 
follow up in practice the requirement of 
prompt pay, as preached in the advertise- 
ments, will become lax and get back into 
their former rut, where they will remain 
until aroused again by another educational 
campaign. 
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N discussions during the life of the 

advertising campaign it was plain that 
a number of stores anticipated calls from 
some of their customers including that 
well-known type called the “boss’ pet” 
who were expected to propound the ques- 
tion ‘“‘of course that does not mean me,” 
and everyone was loaded with the kind 
of an answer that such a question deserved. 
But to their great surprise not a single 
such question was reported to have been 
asked at any store. 


On the other hand one of the agreeably 
surprising results of the campaign was the 
number of persons who called at every 
large store and congratulated them on the 
step that had been taken, and expressed 
regret that it had not been done long 
before—explaining that under the new 
method they would have to live within 
their means and really appreciated being 
“forced” to do so. 


The impression should not be gained, 
however, that a reduction in charge pur- 
chasing was brought about, for the adver- 
tisements made it plain that charge busi- 
ness was greatly desired and that in cases 
where large purchases were made special 
terms could be arranged. Charge cus- 
tomers paid as much each month after 
the campaign as they did before, the 
difference being that the payments were 
for current accounts instead of on overdue 
accounts. 


| ereae months after the beginning of 
the campaign credit men were still 
talking of the splendid condition of their 
accounts receivable and were particularly 
happy over the change in attitude of those 
who in the past, due to their wealth or 
standing, objected to being dunned in any 
manner, regardless of the condition of 
their accounts, who now expected to hear 
from their creditors whenever they per- 
mitted their accounts to become past due. 


Desiring to make known to other cities 
in the National Association the splendid 
results obtained in Memphis, it was decided 
to have the advertisements reproduced in 
book form and distributed at the St. 
Paul Convention. With this idea in view, 
fifteen of the largest retail firms of the 
city, of various kinds, were asked to give 
the percentage of their increase mouth 
by month since the campaign, compared 
with the same months of the preceding 
year. 


The figures were astounding. A store 
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which formerly collected an average during 
a year of fifty per cent each month of its 
accounts receivable, reported an increase 
of 20 per cent. This is the only store 
that stated the percentage it collected,— 
its increase was the smallest reported. 
The other stores gave only the percentage 
of increase. A department store reported 
an average increase per month for the 
eight months of 46.4,—this means that 
if its previous average was 40 per cent 
it was brought up to 58.56, (the difference, 
18.56, being 46.4 per cent of 40 per ceat). 


NOTHER store which does a $3,000,- 

000 business, reported an increase of 
93.7 per cent in one month and 75 Be 
cent in another —increases being smaller 
in the other six months. This store’s 
statement was sent back for verification, 
and was found correct by the firm's 
accountant, who had no part in its original 
compilation. 


The variation of increases in the other 
stores was just about as marked—the 
increase ‘in each case, however, was a 
substantial one, the amount no doubt being 
based upon how close the firm had been 
in collecting prior to the campaign. 


Last month during the session of the 
present legislature a law was passed sub- 
jecting to garnishment the salaries of city 
and county employees. Previously the 
salaries of all others were subject to 
garnishment. Members of the legislature, 
friendly to our association, told us frankly 
that they did not think there was a chance 
to pass such a law, but largely through the 
efforts of the Memphis Association, which 
among other things, had one hundred and 
forty telegrams sent to members of the 
legislature, by seventy of its members, in 
one day, and with the assistance of other 
members of the National Association 
including Mr. F. E. Kuhn, State Chairman 
of the membership committee, and R. H. 
Poindexter, president of the Nashville 
Association, both of Nashville, and also 
with the assistance of the Retail Grocers 
Association of the State, the law was 
passed—and has already been used by 
merchants of the State. 


N April 14th, the Memphis Associa- 

tion started a new membership drive. 
As another evidence of its prestige the 
Franklin Savings Bank, a branch of the 
Union & Planters Bank & Trust Company, 
has made the extraordinary offer of a 
dollar for every new member brought into 
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the Association between now and August 
lst, the amount to be paid to the members 
bringing in the applications. The bank 
was told that its proposition might cost 
them as much as $300, but it replied that 
the amount was immaterial, that in making 
their offer they were doing so because of 
the fact that the Memphis Association 
had done such a splendid piece of work in 
educating the people of the city in meeting 
obligations according to terms, and that 
it is such an asset to the city they wanted 
to do all in their power to encourage it 
and broaden its sphere of influence and 
constructive activities, by helping to in- 


crease the membership. The offer was 
made by Mr. John D. McDowell, vice- 
president. 


The award is to be made in the shape of 
a pass book for each membership worker 
with a dollar credit entered in it for each 
new member brought in. But there will 
be no strings tied to the deposit, as the 
money may be drawn out the very next 
day if desired. 


NLY an association with strong pres- 
tige in its community could accom- 


plish these things, which are mentioned 


in this article only to prove the assertions ` 


that in addition to increasing collections 
and membership, Pay-Promptly adver- 
tising also adds prestige to an association. 
For as stated in the foregoing, it is to the 
Pay-Promptly advertising campaign prin- 
cipally, “that the Memphis Association 
attributes its large membership and pres- 
tige, and the Minneapolis Association at- 
tributes its high average percentage of 
collections. 

The Memphis Association began a new 
campaign, Sunday, April 17, with a full 
page advertisement in three daily papers, 
to be followed by six advertisements a 
week, two in each of the papers for six 
weeks. This will be exactly similar to 
eee first campaign in the amount of space 


To those who have estioned the 
feasibility of Pay-Promptly advertising 
in the very large cities, attention is called 
to the fact that the twin cities of Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul, with a population of 615,- 
177, may be looked upon as one city in 
considering this question. 
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God, Make Us Free 


By Grace M. Brown 
(Foreword lo Mrs. Brown’s Book, “Lif: Studie: `) 


OD, make us free. 
Hark ye to the cry of man, 
God make us free— 
From crushing unbelief in Thee 
God make us free, 
From grim, despairing pain and grief 
God make us free. 


Ah, pitying soul, dos’t thou not hear 
Afar and near and everywhere— 
From earth and sky and sea 
Breathes out the prayer 

God make us free. 


Awake oh doubting heart, 

"Tis only that thou did’st not know 
That love is free, 

That God is good and nothing else can be- 
When men are free. 


How could’ st thou know 

hat man is one with God, 
One in His life and love, 
One in His freedom? 


It is not strange thy cry goes forth 
In human discontent 
God make us free. 


Arise oh man and face thine own unfaith 
And know that it has brought to thee 
Thy pain and woe. 


Know that from within thyself alone 
Can shackles melt away 

And freedom enter it,— 

Know that ’tis thy lack, thy greed, 
Thy fear and thy unrest 

Which brands the heart of thee 

And rends thy soul. 


Oh soul of love’s intent,— 

God make us free. 

And it shall be. 

The hour is nigh, the day is come, 

The world awaits the call 

Of men and angels 

Who, all enthralled i in God’s great lovingness 
Do know— 

And knowing shall proclaim 

God’s world is free. 


In a democracy all should receive the benefit of the best education obtainable; and while we are proud of our 
higher institutions of learning, we must not forget that after all the common achool is the college of the average 
man and woman. It is such schools, and particularly those in rural districts, which should receive the attention 
of the legislature at this time.—Governor Alex J. Groesbeck of Michigan. 


Two Little Books 


on a Great Subject. . . 


The value of a machine cannot be estimated by its size. 

The smallest book may contain the greatest thoughts. 

That is the case with two books written by Mrs. Grace M. Brown, 
“The Word Made Flesh,” and “Life Studies.” 

These little books contain some wonderful thoughts on the philoso- 
phy of Life, thoughts which have been sleeping in the consciousness 
of man perhaps for many centuries, but which have seldom found such 
clear expression as in these illuminating chapters written by a woman 
who has made a life study of the principles which govern our lives. 


The Word Made Flesh 


Contains nine chapters devoted to a 
study of the causes of bodily and mental 
ills, the reason why sin has not been van- 
quished in the world and the need of seek- 
ing Truth. The sub-titles indicating the 
contents are: 


Life Studies 


This book is not for the casual reader, 
not for the reader unacquainted with the 
more profound studies, but for the man or 
woman who has a knowledge of the higher 
things of life and religion it will prove a 
treasure house of siad om. These are the 


“The God Man,” chapter headings: 

“Love,” “Human Measurement,” 
“The Health-Life,” “Common Sense Spirituality,” 
'"Mind-Action,” ; “Concerning Thought,” 

“The Word Manifest,” “Concerning Healing," 

“ Practical Methods, ` “The Fourth Dimension,” 
Treatments,” “A Study in Experience,” 

“ Afterward.” “Whole- N css.” 


In the introduction or “Foreword,” to the first named book Mrs. 
Brown indicates the trend of her thought in writing the book as follows: 


FOREWORD 


OD has written His porous truth on the face of every life form, He has 
buried it deep in the heart center of every conscious atom, He has illumined 
it on the surface of all existence, and yet man, in his insane insistence upon de- 
lusion, utterly blurs this wonderful thing in his own sight and places himself in 
the clutches of the monster which he himself has invented. 
Disease is a monster form of the delusion of fear. 
Poverty is another proof of its fallacy. 
F eee is the most hideously unnecessary and unreal of all the forms of the fear 
elusion. 
All philosophy, all religion and all science stand ready to lend their aid to the 
extermination of fear and its dreadful satellites whenever men will permit. 
Philosophy is the interpreter of truth, Science is its proof, and Religion is the 
practical demonstrator in the mighty cause of regeneration: all servants of God 
and instruments in the divine service of Love and Wisdom. , 
Freedom depends upon intelligence just as all bondage depends upon ignor- 
ance. 
Let us be practical and free ourselves. 
Therefore let us be intelligent.—Grace M. Brown. 


THE PRICE of these books in imitation leather binding is 
The Word Made Flesh...................................----0..-..----$1.00 Postpaid 
Life Studies.............0..... eee TNT eee en ene me ane $1.50 Postpaid 


Order them from 
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Post Office Box 1043, Memphis, Tenn. 
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‘The Importance of City Planning 


By HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, 
City Plan Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


URING the past 
few months the 
writer has had the 
pleasure of initiating 
the preparation of a 
city planfor Memphis. 
"The experience gained 
after a somewhat ex- 
tensive practice in 
other cities of the 
East and Middle- 
Wesl justifies the pre- 
diction that the cities 
of the South may yet 
point the way in the 
upbuilding of com- 
munities more neacly 
ideal than yet have 
been built. 

Our present under- 
standingofthe“‘ideal’’ 
in cities, is that they 
shall be not merely 
beautiful in appear- 
ance, but satisfactory 
in the economic and 
social sense as well, i. e., cities wherein 
business may be transacted without un- 
necessary hindrance and interference, and 
wherein all classes of people may find op- 
portunities for healthful and attractive 
home-life. 

During the past ten years there has been 
developed in this country a distinct science 
of city building, termed “city planning.” 
Something over one hundred and fifty 
cities have created city plan commissions, 
that have concerned themselves with the 
preparation, under expert guidance, of a 
plan for their city wherewith to direct its 
growth into proper channels of order, of 
attractiveness and hence of stability and 
of practicability. 

The federal census of 1920 revealed an 
unusual percentage of population increase 
in the cities of the South. The economic 
rchabilitation of the southland has just be- 
gun to take place. The present financial 
crisis which is the inevitable aftermath of 
war and more especially the depression of 
the cotton market have caused a partic- 
ularly difficult financial situation in the 
South. This depression, while most acute, 
is purely temporary, however, and cannot 
long retard the continued period of growth 
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that the cities of the 
South have now en- 
tered upon. 


F ALL the crea- 

tions of man the 
city is the most in- 
tricate and artificial. 
The perfection of this 
artificial creation can- 
not be left to chance 
—or even to casual 
effort. Vision, fore- 
sight, business acu- 
men, recognition of 
humanitarian values 
and courageous lead- 
ership are highly es- 
sential. 

To be sure we find 
in the cities of the 
South that same rep- 
etition of haphazard 
growth which char- 
acterizes in varying 
degree all American 
cities, i. e., thoughtless street plann ing, 
poor housing, inadequate recreation facili- 
ties and proportionately fewer public im- 
provements. 

But these very deficiencies inevitably 
to be met and easily to be financed with 
increasing growth opens the way to profit 
by the mistakes of the more highly de- 
veloped cities of the North and East. Add 
to this opportunity the charm and pic- 
turesqueness so characteristic of the south- 
ern city, and the attainment of a higher 
ideal in city building does not appear to be 
wholly in the realm of fancy. | 

Memphis offers an illustration of how 
other cities may approach the problem 
of creating a well-planned city. At the 
recent session of the Tennessee Legislature 
laws were enacted authorizing (1) the cre- 
ation of an official city plan commission, 
consisting of seven citizens and three city 
officials directly in charge of municipal 
work; (2) the division of the city into dis- 
tricts or zones wherein the uses of property, 
the height, the size and area of buildings 
may be regulated, and (3) the establish- 
ment of building lines upon streets. 

A definite city plan is in course of prep- 
aration. The first step has been the 
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preparation of a major street plan—a net- 
work of main traffic thoroughfares which 
will be so widened, connected and im- 
proved as gradually to effect a free inter- 
change of traffic between all parts of the 
city facilitating a natural segregation of 
industrial, commercial and residential uses 
of property. Traffic upon the streets has 
been counted and a plan devised for the 
adual rerouting and extension of the car 
es as will permit expansion of the busi- 
ness district, reduce congestion and fa- 
cilitate the growth of the city in outlying 
sections where growth is desirable. 


Land subdivision plats are regulated to 
insure satisfactory development of the 
street plan and insure adequate lot sizes 
whereon improper housing standards may 
be prevented. | 


Several: streets are to be widened by 
enactment of ordinances providing either 
for immediate widening or gradual widen- 
ing through the establishment of building 
lines where immediate widening would be 
unduly expensive. 

By virtue of the new zoning law an ordi- 
mance dividing the city into industrial, 
commercial and residential zones will be 
enacted once studies now being made are 
completed, comprehending present uses of 
property, tendencies of growth represented 
by new buildings, height, size and ar- 
rangements of all buildings in the city, va- 
cant land, density of population, value of 
land, etc. 


A plan for the gradual enlargement of 
Memphis’ splendid recreation system wi 
be made whereby the needs of the city dur- 
ing the next fifty years in parks, play- 
grounds, athletic fields, and community 
centers may be supplied according to the 
density and distribution of population. 
By wise selection and acquisition the best 
use of otherwise unusable land may be 
made and thus secure enhancement rather 
than depression of property values as well 
as securing in advance of price inflation 
property best suited for recreational needs. 


Supplementing each of these studies will 
be another dealing directly with the im- 
provement of the city’s appearance through 
wise regulation of signs and billboards, 
poles and wires, planting of shade trees, 
grouping of public buildings, proper de- 
sign and treatment of important street 
intersections, etc. 

What Memphis is doing other cities 
may do with equal facility. City planning 
1S Not an extravagance. It involves merely 
the undertaking of public work, where and 
when improvements must be made in ac- 
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The Personal Equation 


HE chief factor in the success of each 
man—wage-worker, farmer and capi- 
talist alike— must ever be the sum total 
of his own individual qualities and abilities. 
The slightest study of business condi- 
tions will satisfy any one capable of form- 
ing a judgment that the personal equation 


is the most important factor in a business 
operation; that the business ability of the 
man at the head of any business concern, 
big or little, is usually the factor which 
fixes the gulf between striking success 


and hopeless failure. Each man must 
work for himself and unless he so works, 
no outside help can avail him.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


cord with a general preconceived scheme for 
the ultimate coordination of these improve- 
ments into a unified city rather than into a 
series of piecemeal, unrelated improve- 
ments. 


During the year that has just passed 
we should have learned as never before 
the folly and worse of undermining the 
moral basis upon which modern business 
is founded through unjustifiable repudia- 
tion of contracts, as well as the folly and 
danger of inefficiency, of unsound and 
uneconomic taxation, of government par- 
ticipation in essentially leaks business, 
of trying to substitute legislative enact- 
ments and administrative decrees for 
natural economic laws, of permitting 
raids upon the Treasury for the benefit 
of any special interests—and above all 
for the purpose of sustaining the prices 
of any commodities above their market 
level, which doubly penalizes every element 
of our population, including finally even 
the favored class that temporarily profits, 
through keeping taxes high and preventing 
a reduction in the high cost of living. 
—Charles H. Sabin. 


Work is the greatest boon ever con- 
ferred on man. Had he been able to 
live without it his development would 
have been hopeless. Look at the races 
to whom life is easy living, where nature 
is most luxuriant and productive, where 
there being no cold no clothes are needed, 
and where food can be gathered without 
the planting or cultivation. They are 
the weakest of God’s creatures and no 
progress can be expected from them. 
The strongest races are those who have 
much to do to live. Work has made 
them.—Ex-President Taft. 


Little Journeys in 
Applied Psychology 


With Demonstrated Proof of Ilts Practical 
Value in Everyday Life 


By AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


VER since I gave a few lectures at 
E the Summer School in Boston for 
The Metaphysical Club, I have been 
called 
demonstrations.” And that’s one reason 
that I have decided to use the title “Little 
Journeys” for these articles. I love to 
tell about demonstrations for I know that 
it does encourage and cheer us up to hear 
how the other fellow got out of a bad situa- 
tion and achieved success. 

We read about the desperate or sad 
or trying position that some one was in 
and then we read on and learn that because 
this man knew how to use his God-given 
powers in a certain manner he had been 
able to overcome the apparent obstacles 
and so work his way up into better condi- 
tion which led him step by step into the 
desired success. 

Many and many a time I have had men 
and women come to me who were so dis- 
couraged that they had not heart to try 
again and I have told them of some little 
demonstration wherein some one in a 
position almost like their own, had won 
out and accomplished the result desired. 
And these men and women would go away 
thrilled with a new determination to press 
on. I want to tell you right here that 
many of these people have been better 
read in theory than I am. I don’t give 
a dime for theory if I cannot make a practi- 
cal use of it and get results. It’s results 
that I want my friends to get. And so 
I talk and write about demonstrations. 


ND why not? Are we not trying 

to learn how to use our thought 
forces for that very purpose? To demon- 
strate this and that, health, wealth and 
happiness? 

Of course we are, for to demonstrate 
is the whole purpose of our being in the 
world at all. We are here to prove that 
thoughts are things and in proving this we 
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` show forth to a hungry world, that God is— 
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and because He is, we are. 

We are here to be used by the spirit of 
life, as channels, ideas, mediums—men and 
women, in, through and for whom, God 
may manifest all He is, all He has and all 
that He can do. 

Strong? 

Of course it is strong, but not stronger 
than the cause back of the words. The 
words of God Himself, He that gives to you 
the power and the intelligence to arrive 
at any conclusion. 

The trouble with Christianity for the 
last two thousand years has been that it 
has not taken God at His word, as delivered 
to us by His greatest of all teachers, Jesus 
the Christ, and accepted the whole gift. 

Like the man who enjoys the crust of 
the loaf and throws away the crumbs, 
Christianity has only appropriated the 
crust of God’s bread of life and declined 
the greater portion of the loaf, the crumb 
or central part. 

Jesus said “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.” What do you suppose He 
meant by that saying? I can at least tell 
you part of His meaning. I have not as 
yet learned it all, but with every day of life 
and every new experience I have, I am 
learning more and more of His meaning. 


CAN tell you that one thing He did 

mean, that He was the giver of life, and 
He was the giver simply, and only, because 
He knew the meaning of life and whence 
it came. 

Ah wait! Don’t be impatient. I know 
that I have said that God is all and have 
done my best to drive home that saying. 
But have patience and I will show you 
that even so, Jesus was the giver of life, 
and not only life, but success and happi- 
ness and all because He knew how. Then 
you will understand why I set so much 
store by demonstrations and I think you 
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will find an even greater help from having 
read these little journeys because of what 
follows. 


Jesus said “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.” 


Another time He said, “I am the vine, 
ye are the branches.” 


“I came out from the father and return 
unto the father.” 


“Of myself I can do nothing, but the 
father in me, He can do all things.” 


“These things I show unto you, that 


what I do ye may do also and even greater.” 


Then after having said all these things 
rou will remember that His disciples asked 

im to “shew them the father,” and He 
answered: 


“When ye hath seen Me ye hath seen 
the father.” 


Read over the list of His claims—and 
then read of the things that He did. 
How He raised the dead, Lazarus, tlie 
governor's daughter—restoration of life is 
giving life if I know anything about it. 


EAD how He cooled the fever of the 
mother of Peter’s wife, how He healed 
the blind and restored the palsied hand, 
how He stilled the tempest and knew on 
just which side of the boat the fishes were 
to be found—and then go back and read 
again where He says: ‘These things I 
show unto you, that what I do ye may do 
and greater.” 


Then doubt if you can your ability to 
rise above any given circumstance or condi- 
lion and to accomplish all that is good and 
lo be desired. Why,God is so big, so limit- 
less, so inexhaustible, thal sir‘ve as you may, 
not in a thousand years could you think in 
large enough dimensions to overtop God's 
power, working in, through and for you, 
lo give to you. 

All you need is to accept the whole gift, 
take the crust and the crumb together. 
Accept the cause back of your being for 
all that you are, all that you can desire, 
then just be glad that you did. 

Read the Little Journeys and tell us 
what you think of them, how and in what 
way we may better serve you. Write the 
editor your views. 

The first Little Journey is about a young 
woman of 27 who had been told by her 
physician that she must give up her posi- 
tion in a dressmaking shop and seek 
employment which was not so trying 
upon her eyes, or in less than one year 
she would be blind. 
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HIS young woman knew no other 

way in which to earn her living and 
had an aged mother dependent upon her. 
She had been a reader of things meta- 
physical and had heard a few lectures on 
applied Psychology. She came to see 
me and after a long conversation we 
seemed not further toward solving her 
problem than at the start, when I thought 
to tell her about a woman who had been 
a school teacher and was now making 
little landscape gardens for a_ building 
concern. 


Said this young woman to me, “Oh. 
I would love to do something like that. 
but I have never had any luck with flowers, 
but I can grow vegetables. I had the 


- finest cucumbers last year that you ever 


saw. Why I gave away bushels of them 
and made jars and jars full of both sour 
and sweet cucumber pickles.” 


It was then I had my idea—you see the 
thought being alive was growing all the 
time and was now ready to blossom into 
visible help. Why not show this young 
woman how she might build up a business 
in pickles? Grow her own cucumbers 
and make the pickles and sell them? 


We talked for more than an hour and 
at the end of that time had mentally 
planted our garden with cucumbers, grown 
them, harvested them and made them up 
into various kinds of pickles and marketed 
our wares. Oh, yes, we mentally marketed 
them, for I did not want my student to 
go to the work of growing those cucumbers 
and making the pickles and then having 
her produce left on her hands. So knowing 
the value of mind action upon material 
things, we completed our vision by selling 
the finished product. 


The young woman owned an acre of 
ground. Now any gardener will tell you 
that you can grown a great many bushels 
of cucumbers on an acre and this young 
woman planted half her ground in pota- 
toes for home use, some sweet corn and 
other vegetables, just enough for her own 
family use and the rest of that ground 
was given up to cucumbers. 


She bought three gross glass pint fruit 
jars and three gross quart fruit jars and 
secured about as many smaller pickle 
jars and bottles, all of which she filled that 
fall with sweet pickles that were spiced 
and umspiced, and sour pickles. She 
employed one man to help in the garden 
and one woman to help gather the fruit 
and prepare it for the market, and the 
market she had, according to our mental 
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plan, was first found by securing a contract 
to take all she made, like the samples 
furnished, from the proprietor of a large 
line of chain grocery stores. 


HAT young woman today has added 

fruit canning and jelly making to 
her business and is one of the best known 
private canners in New York State and 
is truly healthy, wealthy and happy. 

The second Little Journey was taken by 
a man about 42 years of age. This man 
was what some people call “unlucky.” 
He told me very frankly that he had been 
unlucky from birth and what is more he 
seemed to take a sort of morbid pride in 
being known for the many hardships he 
had experienced. 

Said he: “I guess I was born unlucky, 
any way my mother has told me that 
I nearly died when I was three years old 
because a servant upset a kettle of boilin 
water upon me, then when I was eight Í 
was in a run-away accident and got several 
bones broken and when I was sixteen, I 
went hunting with father and the gun 
went off accidentally and I was shot 
through the shoulder. That’s one of the 
reasons I have never been strong and this 
delicate condition of my health interfered 
with my education and I never finished 
college, was taken ill just the week before 
commencement. 

“Father had influence enough to get me 
a position in a mercantile house when I 
was 23 and I worked there for a year and 
a half but the work was too confining and 
my parents, on the advice of a physician, 
had me leave the mercantile house but 
the next fall father lost his position in the 
bank and I had to get busy again. This 
` time I was forced to take a position in an 
express office where I had to lift packages 
that were too heavy for me and I broke 
down in health again. Then father sold 
his home and together we went into 
business in this store. We have had the 
store ever since but it has never more than 
paid expenses and now that father is grow- 
ing too old to help me much I have had 
to hire help and that of course has taken 
the profits, what little there were.” 


DISCOURAGING history, is it not? 

Well, I believe in letting the ‘‘kettle 
boil over’’—you know that when a woman 
is making jelly she allows the syrup to 
boil up and in boiling a sort of scum rises 
to the top. In this scum is collected all 
the sediment in the syrup. This scum is 
taken off with a thin skimming ladle and 
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the syrup is left clear and beautiful. 
Now if the syrup did not boil up and the 
jelly should thicken without the scum 

ing taken off the jelly would be muddy 
and very unlovely to look at and would 
not taste nearly so well. i 

That is why I let people talk and encour- | 
age them to let the kettle boil over until 
all the scum is run off and then I can see 
what has been the trouble and how to help 
them to remedy their mistakes, for the 
mistakes, the scum, must be taken off 
or success will not result from our work. 


So I let the man talk and as he talked 
I knew that from his very birth he had 
indeed been unlucky—in having a father 
and mother who tried to shield their son 
from the very experiences which would 
have cultivated the latent strength, mor- 
ally, mentally, physically and otherwise 
of the boy. The very things he needed 
to develop the character in him had been 
withheld out of a mistaken kindness. 


If this man was now to reap a rich suc- 
cess of health, happiness and wealth, his 
entire character had to be made over. 
And how was I to go about doing this in 
the short time during which he might 
wish me to assist him? I let the pot 
boil over and in its boiling I tried to salvage 
some part of the good which I found ìn 
his story. This good was to form his 
“equipment” for future use. I told the 
man very plainly that he would have to 
begin all over again, but I was gentle in 
the telling—then to encourage him, instead 
of dwelling upon his past mistakes and his 
belief in hard luck and his delicate health— 
I practiced the Law of Substitution and 
sorted out and arranged for his inspection 
the salient parts of his narrative which 
I felt could be turned into usefulness. 


HE equipment or what I salvaged 

from his narrative, was that the 
man was honest, as far as he knew how : 
to be. He was only dishonest with him- 
self by his tendency to underrate his 
own ability and power. 

He was absolutely truthful. He was 
intelligent, but had been using his intelli- 
gence to hurt instead of to help his inter- 
ests. 

He was rather nice looking, had a pleas- 
ing courtesy that ought to be a very 
valuable asset. He was not jealous of 
those who had made a success, but ad- 
mired them. Therefore I knew that he 
could, if shown how, follow a good example. 

He had a fairly good education. He . 
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wanted to get along, a most valuable 
asset. He had some splendid ideas, but 
had not the ambition to put those ideas 
into execution, therefore he needed en- 
couragement—and the best kind of en- 
couragement was found in his love for 
his parents who were now becoming 
dependent upon him. 

He at first was inclined to bemoan this 
circumstance, not because he would not 
gladly have done all for his loved ones, 
but all through his life he had been taught 
that he was not dependable, he was weak, 
he was unlucky, and his feeling for his 
parents was a sort of pity for them that 
they had in their old age to depend upon 
such a weakling. 

Said I to him, “Many a crumbling wall 
would have fallen to the ground if it had 
not been for the vines that grew upon and 
clung to it for support, but which in 
reality had been the supporting strength 
of the wall.” 

There is no better way in the world 
to develop the hidden strength in us than 
to feel that somewhere there is some one 
that would fall if we did not furnish them 
the power to stand. 

Then I told him of a woman that I 
knew who had been petted all her life and 
shielded trom every rough wind and whom 
people called extremely delicate, but who, 
when her husband, the idol of her heart, 
was stricken with a serious illness, had 
actually gone into his office and so directed 
affairs that when the man recovered from 
his illness his business was in a better 
position than ever before. 

Again was the power of example proven, 
for it was while listening to me tell of that 
woman’s work that I saw the man’s eyes 
brighten, his shoulders stiffen and he 
straightened up and when I was done 
telling of the woman’s work, he said to me: 


: RS. Glasgow, I get your mean- 

ing. Why, I have been drift- 
ing down stream all the time when I knew 
how and had the power to swim and reach 
any par of the shore I desired. Stand by 
me for a little while. Weakness again I 
suppose, but the habit of a life time is 
not easily broken in a day. I need your 
encouragement and your fearlessness in 
telling me just where I am wrong. But 
after all I think I will stay right in the 
business I am in. We have a start—it 
has been a long time in growing, but I 
guess that has been because we have not 
put life enough into the business to make 
it grow. I am going to begin all over 
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again, and I am going to put some of 
my ideas, which you say are good, into 
practice. 

“Pll get a live wire in to auction off a 
lot of that old stuff and I will replace it 
with new and up-to-date things. What's 
more, we will do a little advertising in the 
daily papers, have never done much of 
that, it was expensive and seemed hardly 
worth while. We had a regular clientele 
who came to us right along, any way—at 
least, they did come until lately—” 

“Until your stock got so old and out-of- 
date that no proud woman wanted it,” 
I added. 

“You are right about that, too, but we 
will change all that. Say, I am not much 
of a judge on woman’s wear, how about 
getting one of those lady shoppers to rig 
us out this first time?” 

“That’s a good idea,” I told him. “You 
will find this woman’’—and I gave him the 
business card of a professional shopper— 
“all that can be desired. Just give her a 
line on your patrons and by the way, call 
them patrons and not customers after this, 
but tell her what sort of people have been 
dealing with you, their age, their financial 
and social position and give her an idea 
of the sort of neighborhood your store 1s 
situated in. She will do the rest. You 
might also tell her just about how your 
trade runs, how many well-to-do people 
deal with you, how many of the working 
class and how many among the ed 
middle class. In this way the shopper 
will not over-stock you with one class of 
material and under-stock you with some- 
thing else.” 

“But,” he objected, “we want to grow, 
don’t. we? We will not have to keep just 
the number of patrons we have will we?’ 

“Not at all,” I assured him. ‘““To grow 
and grow fast and big is the goal you have 
to keep always before your mind's eye, 
but the child does not wear the coat of a 
man. Fit the child as it is today and 
increase its needs as the time goes by and 
the child has grown into the larger gar- 
ment.” 


GAIN he caught my meaning and went. 

away well pleased with his new found. 
ambition and lost no time in securing 
the assistance of the professional shopper 
to whom I had directed him. I knew 
that I was safe in sending him to this 
shopper for she would not only do his 
shopping well but I felt certain that he 
would not be with her long before she 
would have taught him some valuable 
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lessons in shopping himself so that soon 
he would be able to do his own buying 
even if the business should grow into the 
big thing that we had envisioned—and 
to bring this telling of a demonstration 
to an end—I must here add that the busi- 
ness did eventually grow into something big. 
Of course there were many days when 
the sun did not seem to shine as brightly 
for this man, days when the habit of years 
rae itself and the merchant was prone 
to speak of his trials and his weakness in 
pitting himself against such heavy diffi- 
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culties. But as time went by these fits 
of despondency grew less frequent and as 
these conditions faded away the man 
gradually became more and more self- 
reliant and with self-reliance came an 
increasing ambition to achieve even greater 
things and with the ambition to accom- 
plish these things, came the mental and 
physical ability to do so. 

Until today that man is spoken of in 
his town as being one of the most prosper- 
ous and dependable men in that place. 
Worth trying for, don’t you think? 


Oo, 


Are You Smaller Than Your Job? 


By HERBERT N.CASSON 


cashire subscriber, “is that 
my business grows faster than 

Ido. I can’t keep up with it.”’ 
There now—that’s the wisest saying 
that has come into this office for many a 
liad business grows faster than | 


“M` chief trouble,” says a candid 


That is a confession that thousands of 
men ought to make if only they had the 
courage and the self-knowledge to do so. 

At the present time, there are thou- 
sands of mushroom firms that shot up 
during the War and which are now being 
mismanaged by men who are too small. 

The business grew—the man didn’t. 
The result will Be that the man will 
dwindle the business down until it fits 
him or until it smashes. 


Ta is a momentous personal problem 
for every one of us—how can I keep 
up with my job? 

In my opinion, the happiest people are 
those who just fit their jobs, and the 
most successful people are those who are 
bigger than their jobs. 

But the indeniable fact is that the great 
mass of us are smaller than our jobs. 

How can we tell whether we are or not? 

Well, we can do so by applying to our- 
selves a few test questions, such as these: 


A” I d my methods of work? 
active or passive? Am I 
finding better ways or am I in a rut? 
There is no job too small to be improved. 
aes there is no job but what the worker 
be smaller still. 
as rae worker who does his job carelessly, 
wastefully, destructively, is smaller than 
his job. 


If a charwoman improves her methods— 
if she cleans the rungs of the chairs, for 
instance—that is a sign that she is bigger 
than her job. 


If an office-boy notices that the mana- 
ger’s pencil is dull and sharpens it for him, 
that 1s a sign that the office-boy has out- 
grown his place. 


M I learning from lectures, magazines, 
or books? 


Am I content with my own little petty 
experience, or am I keeping i in touch with 
the great wide world? 


As soon as a man stops learning, he’s 
done. He is henceforth one of the unbur- 
ied dead. He is a suit of clothes walking 
around empty. 


He ceases to be a brain, and becomes 
only a habit. He may be as big as his 
job, if it is a small one, but he will never 
outgrow it. 

No matter how large your job is, there 
are BOOKS that can teach you how to do 
it better. And as long as you live, you 
must continue to be a student. 


OI dominale my job, or does it dominate 
me? 

Am I worried, irritable, frightened and 
frantic, or am I calm, even-tempered and 
self-possessed? 

Some men, in these perilous days, are 
like tin cans tied to their jobs’ tails. They 
are switched hither and thither and banged 
about. They are yelling cancellations on 
the telephone or giving a good imitation 
of the retreat from Mons. 

These men, of course, are smaller than 
their jobs. In most cases, they are incur- 
able. They are not-the sort, of men who 
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read this magazine, so we need not waste 
much space on them. 


p° I regard my job as a task, or as an op- 
portunity? 

Am I constantly trying to do a little bit 
less or a little bit more? 

This is a great test question, that applies 
to every person alike. It measures your 
character as well as your ability. It comes 
very near to telling exactly what sort of 
person you are. 

If you regard your job as a task, then 
you make yourself a slave. You become 
a slacker and a duty-dodger. 

Presently, if you are not careful, you 
will join that great class of Parasites who 
want something for nothing. Morally, you 
will then be extinct. 

But if you regard your job as an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living—to develop your 
own EUER make friends—to carry 
your fair share of the white man’s burden, 
then you are larger than your job. You 
ARE LARGER THAN ANY JOB. 

You are a little bit of THE SALT OF THE 
woRLD.—[F fficirney Magazine, London, 
England. 
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The Success Germ 


By GRACE M. BROWN 


Bo. is he who knows exactly 
what he wants and who does not fal- 
ter in going after it. 

Poverty is not a visitation of God; it is a 
visitation of ignorance. 

The success germ needs cultivation. 

It drops under the weeds of discontent 
and anxiety and thrives on smiles and 
cheer. 

The success germ must be strengthened 
by hope, cemented by expectation and 
made concrete by intention. 

Then it becomes useable and lovable 
and livable. Let us not imagine for one 
moment that success is a gift any more 
than any other resultant force is a gift. 

No one human creature is gifted any 
more than any other; what may be con- 
sidered his gift is merely the result of his 
intention somewhere along the line in his 
part of God’s great life. 

But every human creature may reach 
into the universe for any good which his 
soul quality is capable of demanding and 
it is for him to make it his very own when 
he has once attracted it to himself. 

Humanity suffers from the lack of un- 
derstanding and willingness to use its 
forces, rather than from the lack of the 
forces themselves. 

It is not lack of truth, lack of love, lack 
of faith, which is the trouble, no, indeed— 
they are all the very essence of us if we will 
only give them the opportunity to abide 
within us and therein be given the qualify- 
ing strength to externalize and to do their 
part in the universal work—it is lack of 
use, and of cheer which disturbs our life 
action. 


T IS our neglect to perceive and to use 
the finer forces within us which causes 
us to imagine that we are not successful— 
and so soon aS we image ourselves lack- 
ing in power, we very quickly become the 
thing of our imagining. We want to sub- 
stitute faith for fear, we want to cultivate 
our soul desire. 

We want to know that we are capable 
of doing whatever we desire to do and then 
we want to help our desire force to grow 
big and strong and so dynamic in its in- 
tentive force that we become what we in- 
tend to be and what we intend to do. 

Work is the glorified expression of desire. 

Work of hand, of brain, of heart, of soul. 
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The workman progresses, he has time to 
forget himself and to do something for his 
fellow men. 


Work has externalized the universe, is 
externalizing the universe and always will 
bring into form the desire and the intention 
of an Infinite Intelligence. 


Work, desire work, love work; it is the 
one thing for which life is worth living be- 
cause it strengthens us on all planes and 
gives us the God awareness. 


The most pitiful creature one can pos- 
sibly imagine is he who has lost his desire 
and intention to work. Then he becomes a 
mere laborer, forced to do what he resents, 
a sort of a machine following the intelligent 
direction of a real workman. 


Intelligent work is the strength of the 
individual. It developes body and mind 
and leads to infinite things and to inevitable 
triumphs for him who loves his work. 


{VERY soul in the universe is the re- 

sult of his own will; he selects his part 

of the Infinite life and he becomes what he 
selects. 

Effects always follow cause and the ef- 
fects are exactly of the quality and force 
of the cause. 

It is the motive of us which qualifies us, 
not at all what we say or what we do; our 
sayings and our actions are merely the signs 
of what we are and many times we are 
placing inaccurate signs, which even de- 
lude ourselves. 

The easy thing is to blame other people 
for our own inaccuracies but it is not prac- 
tical and it is not true. And those of us 
who are studying truth surely want to be 
true and next to being true we want to 
be practical. 

Who wants anything he cannot use? 

Not you—not I—I want to know many 
things and I intend to know them, but I 
want more lo do them and to live them and I 
want to be some of the things [ know 
and to choose what I want to be. 

And so do you; after all there is very 
slight difference between you and me and 
that difference is so dim that when we com- 
pare notes, it becomes a merely surface dif- 
ference which dissolves in the light of un- 
derstanding. 

Opulence is a universal force which al- 
ready is; it belongs to whoever claims it, 
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LACK of anything on any plane is 

contrary to the law of us and is en- 
tirely unnecessary; it is a place of barren- 
ness and you and I belong in the realm of 
opulence. Our very flesh atoms rejoice 
and become rejuvenated with the cheer of 
fulness, which is quite sufficient proof that 
it is lawful if not imperative that we shall 
abide in the atmosphere of plenty. 

Some folks attract money in great quan- 
tities and very little else beside; such people 
are decidedly unopulent and unhappy and 
usually make everybody around them un- 
comfortable. 

Some people attract an abundance of love 
but have not sufficient wisdom to enable 
them to hold on to a dollar over night; 
such mortals require a little education in 
the philosophy of common sense which is 
really rather a valuable attribute although 
some of us fail to recognize its importance. 

Each individual is measured by his own 
mind. He measures himself. 

No man is greater than another nor has 
he greater innate powers of attraction. 

If one man seems stronger and freer, if he 
represents opulence and power, you will 
find by investigation that he himself is re- 
sponsible. He has measured himself in- 
telligently and accurately; he has per- 
ceived the abundance which he claimed 
and the manner of its claiming and at- 
tracted and assimilated it according to his 
measurement of himself. 


OU and I have the ability to attract 
any quality of expression which we 
can create in our minds. 


We have the Divine right to possess all 
the God attributes of opulence and freedom 
and we can formulate and manifest ex- 
actly what we conscientiously demand. 


You and I are responsible for our own 
lack whether it be lack of success or lack of 
power. If we are not supreme in our own 
dominion and if we suffer, it 1s because we 
are not yet master of our own realm and 
we are in bondage to conditions which we 
should absolutely rule and which we must 
eventually conquer, although it may take 
ages of experience to bring us to that point 
of realization. 


It is good to cultivate the success germ— 
there is no detail of our own life expression 
which will not respond to it. 


There are millions of people who are sick 
and poor and spiritually starved because 
they have not dared to believe that they 
can cultivate the success germ and so bring 
into being the success which truly belongs 
to them. 


This sorrowful human race has inipris- 
oned itself in poverty and sickness and fear 
about as long as it can endure the bars. 


Surely it is time to rise in our understand- 
ing and dissolve the unnecessary shackles. 


ee 


Many things which are intricate and difficult to the highly trained materialist are as clear as sunlight to the 


spiritually attuned mind 


in his heart brain in love.—.~ race M. Brown. 


a 


because all things are simplified through love and the Coemic or spiritual 


er thinks 
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Hines Lumber Co. 


Advertising 


he gives things 
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Johnson. 
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ZY CHATS 


By GRACE M. BROWN 
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EALTH is contagious. 
Love is contagious. - 

All emotions are contagious, especiall 
when they are positive in their character, 
which is really the reason that the negative 
emotions do not actually destroy the earth. 

We do not notice the comfortable and 
happy thing because it is natural and good 
and right for us to be comfortable and 
happy; therefore, we do not realize how 
much more of happiness there is in the 
world than misery. 

The force of cheer will dispel every nega- 
tive condition. 

No matter how inclined a person or group 
of persons is to be negative and cross, 
just go into their presence with a bright, 
cheery smile and see how the atmosphere 
will clear, and how everyone will respond 


to you. 

And with children, the blessed things, 
when they are at the age when most people 
frown upon their little, awkward actions, 
and shiver over their noisy happiness, do 
smile on them. 

The other day I was going out Broadway 
on the car. Just across kom me sat a 
delightful, freckle-faced, clumsy boy. 


E had on the most aggressive boots you 

ever saw, and was just ready to pick 

a scrap with somebody, and as I happened 

to be the first somebody, why not with 
me? 

So he put his stubby little hands in his 
pockets and stuck his boots farther out in 
the aisle and glared at me. 

Of course, I was delighted—really want- 
ed to embrace him, boots and all. So I 
broadly smiled on him and bowed, and then 
T laughed and he laughed. 

You should have seen those hands come 
out of his pockets. His cap immediately 
took a position of respect, and even his 
boots were less aggressive. We had a 
most charming visit all the way out Broad- 
way, although we never spoke one word, 
and we were both better and happier for 
the encounter. 

It is such a little thing, but it does make 
everything so much sweeter and purer 
when we express joy. There is so much 
more of the sunshine than there is of the 
shadow. Let us dwell in the sunshine. 
Let us take off our blue goggles, and throw 
away our dark umbrellas, and come out 
openly in the pure, sweet sunshine of joy! 


1 find letters from God dropped in the street—and every one is signed by Cod’s name, and I leave them where 
they are; for I know that whereso’er I go, others will punctually come, forever and ever.— Walt Whitman. 
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A Book That Has Influenced 
Thousands 


RS. GRACE M. BROWN a few years ago wrote a remarkable book. 

It has influenced the lives of thousands who have read it. 

Mrs. Brown is a student of the deeper things of life. She was for a number 
of years editor of The Essene and has written for a number of other magazines. 
Her home is in Denver, Colorado. 

__ The book to which this little article has reference is “TODAY.” It is com- 

pranon of her thoughts on life and its meaning, arranged in short paragraphs, one 

ittle essay for each day in the poar. Each paragraph is a gem of pure reasoning. 
In the introduction Mrs. 


rown explains why she compiles these lessons in 
the art of living. She says: 


Foreword 


ie this day of trenscendentalism and intense demand, with ite rapid response, 
the heart sometimes longs for simple statements of facts apart from con- 
secutive philosophy or accepted creeds. 
We cannot ignore what may seem to us to be the lesser things of life, if 
ne do, they very soon accumulate and rise in their co-operative might to over- 
whelm us. 
_ . Possibly common sense is an old fashioned virtue but it helps mightily 
in holding us close to the earth home while we are unfolding toward the con- 
sciousness of our universal position and its attendant power. 
So it occurs to me that it will be an acceptable aid to studenta of truth 
and to lovers of life in its daily necessity, to have this book with its word for 
a moment which may suggest the cheer thought for the day. 
There have been many days of physical rebellion and many days of mental 
unrest, but today is the day of that great spiritual awakening wherein a world 
is entering its birthright of consciousness and freeing itself from all religious 
dictatorship and claiming its right to know God directly for itself. 
Therein rests the glory of living, and no soul is so frail and so humble but 
that it can do its part in the ultimate interblending of humanity with divinity. 
And we only want to do our part—you can not live my life and I can not 
live yours. You can not qucee my life nor shall I interfere with yours, but 
we can help each other and love each other and let the soul shine of us radiate 
so clearly that the whole race may feel its vivifying force. ; : 
Truly, men are coming into their realm of eure ore which is nothing 
more nor less than the right angle of his relation to i 
Then he shall know that only the real of himself can live—enly the truth 
of him can endure—only the God-man has any place today and all the burdens 
which he has assumed, all his sorrow and sin, all his poverty and woe, all his 
sickness and death shall be laid upon the universal law of his own creating and 
be dissolved therein. 
Come my brothers and sisters, let us declare for the word of truth which 
frees the race from all that binds it down. 
Let us think and speak in the spirit of love and then let us act in the 
spirit of wisdom. 
And above all let us use our common sense and keep our feet firmly founded 
upon the earth that in our transcendental desires we may be balanced in our 
every day work which is the pathway that shall lead us to fulfillment of those 
esires. 
a other thousands would have been influenced by this little book if it had 
ever been placed on general sale at book stores, but although it was printed 
several years ago, it has only had a limited sale from Mrs. Brown’s own home. 
In order that readers of this magazine may have an opportunity of reading it, 
The Business Philosopher has prevailed upon Mrs. Brown to permit us to accept 
orders for “TODAY.” You may have a copy post paid, bound in limp black 
leather, for $2.00. You will receive the book within a few days after we receive 
your order. May we send you a copy? 
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Book Department, Room 1517 Union & Planters Bank, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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The Law of Love 


By EUGENE DEL MAR 


Copyright, 1921, by Eugene Del Mar 


God measures souls by their capacity 
For entertaining his best Angel, Love. 
Who loveth most, is nearest kin to God 
He who Hs 
And looks out on the palpitaling world 
And jee a heart fs within him large 


To hold ‘all 1 men within il, he is near 

His great Creator’s standard, though he 
dwells 

Outside the pale of churches and knows rol 

A feast day from a fast day, or a line 

Of Scripture even. What God wants of us 

Is that outreaching bigness that ignores 

All littleness of aims or creeds, 

And clasps all Earth and Heaven in its 


embrace. l 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcoz. 


Y THEME is Love, Spiritual Love, 

Divine Love, Higher Thought 

Love; the Love that is embodied 
in the statement that “God is Love.” 
Such a conception would seem to imply 
that universality, wisdom and justice 
are consistent factors of Love. 

In the expanding unfoldment of the 
human soul, it gives an ever increasing 
expression of its inherent divinity; but 
it never loses anything. Not only does 
the human body ever retain its animal, 
plant and mineral characteristics, but 
these are essential to its manifestation in 
physical form. The animal is not lost in 
the human, but is merely subordinated 
to it. So also with the attributes and 
qualities; these are never destroyed, but 
are ever being transmitted to higher 
planes or loftier realms. 

Sad indeed were it if our hard earned 
qualities of yesterday—our only stepping 
stones to to-day—were destroyed as a 
preliminary to further development. How 
could the summits of our mountain range 
of life remain exalted, were each eminence 
to suffer the loss of its base? That which 
was a summit yesterday has been built 
upon; and while it no longer exists as 
summit, it has become part of the base 
that is essential to to-day’s summit which 
ae includes it. 

ality is destroyed in the process 
of phan Gent ee or human develop- 
ment. All apparent loss covers but a 
modification of the past made necessary 
to a more harmonious present accord with 


a higher understanding. It took eons of 
time to develop human pity, compassion 
and affection; perhaps the most exalted 
qualities now dominant in the hearts of 
humanity. Can it be possible that all 
this i merely a prelude to their destruc- 
tion 


HERE was implanted in the primi- 

tive human mind the belief that 
self-preservation or selfishness is the first 
law of nature, and this conception per- 
sists as the fundamental impulse to human 
activity. It will never cease to be the 
controlling influence; but ever and always 
will it continue to be transmuted to higher 
planes, until selfishness becomes the syn- 
onym of altruism as human realization 
shall interpret the Universe as the equiva- 
lent of Self. 

Love neither ignores, disregards nor 
excludes either pity, compassion, sym- 
pathy or affection. It adds to them the 
constructive uplifting and _ vivifying 
aspects of attraction and thus reverses 
their negative polarities. It takes these 
green fruits, and in the sunshine of its 
regard, mellows them into ripe and lus- 
cious products. Were the green fruit 
of affection to be destroyed there never 
would be the ripened product of Divine 
Love. 

Has not love wondrous qualities and 
attributes even in the guise of human 
affection? Love certainly possesses aspects 
of beauty in all of its imperfect phases of 
expression; but its “good” is always seek- 
ing the “better” and evermore nearly 
approaches the ‘“best’”—when it shall 
have entirely outgrown its consciousness 
of separation and limitation. 


Oh! never say 
That Love is aught bul holy. From the dark 
We journey to the darkness; Love the while 
Enswarthes us in its ulter spollessness 
And makes of poor imperfect instruments 
Things worth the What’ s-lo-follow. Love is all! 


IVINE love does not involve the 

destruction of human love. Heaven 
forbid! It simply glorifies and idealizes 
it; it transmutes and transfigures it! The 
essence of Divine Love is that one must 
be loved as a starting point; for it is only 
through the particular that one may 
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reach the Universal. It is only as the 
child of God loves the child of God that 
it may love God or express Divine Love. 


No one with Divine Love may possess 
hardness of heart or be regardless of the 
feelings of others. He may graduate from 
the sentimentalism and favoritism of 
affection, and from family limitations, 
but only to enter into the tenderness and 
glory of a larger inclusiveness. His heart 
has but mellowed in the sunshine of a 
broader realization. 


The so-called “detachment” of Love 
is only in seeming. God’s Love is not 
“detached.” It does not fasten itself 
to special persons to the detriment of 
others. The sunshine is not “detached.” 
It does not play favorites, or turn its 
back on some in order to face others. 
Not all may receive the same amount of 
sunshine—for each may take only that 
to which he is receptive—but the Sun 
loves gloriously! 


Love is like the rain 
That comes unbidden from the grieving skies 
When earth is parched and weary. On the 
weed 
It falls as on the rose; and nourishes 
The meadow and the wilderness alike. 


N its very nature, human affection is 
“detached” from almost all of the Uni- 
verse, and it is Divine Love that con- 

verts this limitation into universality. 
Affection detaches while Love attaches; 
affection excludes while Love includes; 
for Love expands the petty inclusiveness 
of affection into the inclusion of infinity. 

Affection involves emotion only, but 
love requires thought as well as emotion. 
Animals may have affection, but only 
humans may love. Animals may have 
experience and knowledge, but only hu- 
mans possess wisdom, which is one of the 
necessary inspirations of love. 

Have no fear. Neither progress nor 
development involve essential loss or 
destruction; for that which seems to pass 
away is always included in its successor. 
Unfoldment does not involve detachment, 
unless one is considered as detached from 
green and undeveloped fruit in his posses- 
sion of its ripened and luscious perfection. 

The Law of Compensation never fails, 
not even for an instant. Progress is always 
accompanied by greater capacity for happi- 
ness and enjoyment of life. What is lost 
in numbers at the base is not only offset 
by quality at the summit, but at every 
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of Power 


—By JAMES ALLEN 


As a Man Thinketh 


One of the most powerful books on self- 
building and thought-mastery ever pub- 
lished. In this book the author makes 
beautifully clear the power of thought and 
throws a light on the way to its right appli- 
cation. It is “su tive rather than ex- 
planatory, its object being to stimulate 
men and women to the discovery that they 
themselves are the makers of themselves.’ 


Out from the Heart 


A sequel to “As a Man Thinketh.” 
Through the truths presented in this book 
thousands have received the inspiration to 
the first steps in enlightenment and free- 
dom. The author not only gives the in- 
spiration, but shows the way. The direc- 
none on the formation of habit are inval- 
uable. 


Through the Gate of Good 


—or “Christ and Conduct.” This book fs 
an interpretation of the mission and teach- 
ing of Jesus in the light of self-perfection by 
noble moral conduct, based upon the 
truth that spiritual enlightenment and the 
ractice of virtue are identical. 
Uluminating commentary on present day 
trends of thought, vital and valuable. 
To quote from one of the chapters: “The 
essential difference between a wise man 
and a fool is that the wise man controle 
mg thinking, the fool is controlled by 
t.” 


Morning and Evening Thoughts 


Being some of the choicest meditations 
of James Allen, gathered from his writings 
and compiled by Lily L. Allen and others. 
There are several choice selections, botb 
prose and poetry, for each day of the month. 


Cloth Bound, 50 cents. 
All four for $1.50 Postpaid. 


Address—Book Department 
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THE LAW OF LOVE 
(Continued from page 44.) 
step of tlie ascent. And the greatest glory 
in life is to stand alone, absolutely alone 
—in complete unity with and possession 
of All That Is! 


HERE is no weakness in Love, which 

is the very symbol of strength. Love 
is constructive. It is positive to all that 
is and exists except to the Infinite, to 
which it is always open and receptive, 
as the positive pole of its Being. There 
is no resistance in Love. Non-resistance 
is its essential quality, and the Peace 
of God is its constant attendant. 

Love is spiritual, and the degree of 
one’s understanding of Love measures 
his spiritual unfoldment. As the subcon- 
scious ocean of life is given direction by 
the consciousness, so is Love guided by 
the superconscious wisdom; for while 
Love is greater than wisdom, the degree 
of fullness with which one may express 
Love is measured by the depth of his 
available wisdom. 

lt seems to require a great crisis in 
human affairs to bring forth a general 
realization of Love, to still selfishness 
and egotism, to confer the attribute of 
universality on human affection and sym- 
pathy. If only it could be readily culti- 
vated in the soil of ordinary human inter- 
course! 


God, what a world, if men in street and mart, 

Felt that same kingship of the human heart, 

Which makes them in the face of fire and 
blood, 

Rise to the meaning of true Brotherhood! 


Divine Love is the One Power in the 
Universe. Its phases are infinite in variety 
and its many interpretations range from 
the seemingly unconscious affinities of 
atoms to the conscious affections of hu- 
manity and the superconscious realiza- 
tion of Divine Beings! It converts disease 
into health, discord into harmony; evil 
into good and darkness into light. It is 
the Universal Solvent! 


Truth stands in the light transfigured; 
It speaks from the heights above: 
Each Soul is its own Redeemer, 
There is no law but Love. 
—From Azoth. 


The qualities of honesty, energy, fru- 
gality, integrity are more necessary than 
ever today. They are so often urged that 
they have o commonplace; but 
they are more prized than ever. 
—Marshall I Field 
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Thoughts on Business 
By Waldo P. Warren 


This is a book which every reader 
treasures as a source of power and a rich 
mine of business helpfulness. It gives a 
new vision and tells men in a practical 
way how to earn more and how to manage 
& wisceaetiil business. 


Some of the subjects treated of are— 


Self Improvement 
The Manager 
Buying and Selling 
Developing Workers 
The Efficient Man, 
The Opportune Moment 
Important Problems 
Dignity of Usefulness 
Over 100 subjects are discussed, with 
ractical examples of cause and ‘effect, 
Initiative and action. 
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ing an office force, will make a good invest- 
ment in buying this book an presenting 
it to his employes. 


Published by 
Forbes and Co., Chicago. 
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Eminent Critics Give Strong Endorsement to 


The Secret of 
Typewriting Speed 


By MARGARET B. OWEN 
: So mharerte The World's Champion Typist 


N this important book Miss Owen gives the methods by which 

she has four times won the world’s typewriting speed champion- 
ship. Every stenographer, every business office, every person who 
uses a typewriter needs this useful volume; for it is the first book 
to tell everything about typewriting. It will help anybody to com- 
pletely master the typewriter. 


This is the only book on general typewriting ever written by one 
who has been the holder of a world’s speed record. 


“It is the duty of every business office m the land to become acquainted 
with this splendid book. Every stenographer needs it.’-—The Stenog- 
rapher, Philadelphia. 


“All commercial educators and business men will be enthusiastic over 
this helpful book because it leads to accuracy and efficiency." —Journal 
of Education, Boston. 


f hes important book explains the unequalled Owen Method of 
Typewriting, which holds the world’s speed record because 
it is the best method. It can be found only in this book. It is what 
stenographers have long been waiting for—a book that would tell them 
how to succeed in their profession. This in not a dry textbook but 
an interesting, practical guide that clearly covers the entire subject 
of typewriting. 


Published by Forbes and Company, Chicago 
Neatly Bound in Cloth 
Price, By Mail, $1.35 
Order from Book Department 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, Memphis, Tennessee 


Psychology and Daily Life 


By DR. WM. FRANKLIN KELLEY 


LD age is as truly a disease as rheu- 
matism. It occurs only as foreign 
deposits are allowed to collect and 

settle in the system. This is preventable 
only by an abundance of exercise which 
reaches the entire body and mechanically 
works out the deposits. Hardening of the 
arteries, a disease so common with people 
past fifty years of age, is due to such de- 
posits and is preventable by adopting 
daily exercises. In these exercises you 
not only eliminate foreign substances from 
the body, but you actually change its 
character. 

This change is in exact accord with the 
definite, determined thought which domi- 
nates your mind while you are exercising. 

The difference between youth and old 
age is the Spiritual or Mental attitude 
toward life, its joys and sorrows, cares 
and responsibilities. The idea is so uni- 
versally held that three score years and 
ten is the limit of man’s life, that from a 
psychological point of view it is well nigh 
impossible for the average person to ex- 
ceed it. He unconsciously conforms to 
the prevailing opinion, and so educates 
the cells of his body to age accordingly. 

Natural science has shown that most 
animals live from five to eight times as 
long as the period of attaining maturity. 
A dog matures in about one year and lives, 
on the average, eight years. Whereas, 
man matures at eighteen to twenty, and 
dies on the average at forty-five. Thus 
we see that the present standard of human 
life is a very low one. By the best calcula- 
tion of science, man should live to be at 
least one hundred fifty years old. 


F WE consider the advantage of man’s 

intelligence over the lower forms of 
life, and reckon from that viewpoint, the 
span of human life should be several cen- 
turies instead of the short space of less 
than half a century. 

The time spent in preparing to live is 
six to eight years in grammar grades, 
four in high school, four or more in college, 
and at least four in the university for 
special training—approximately twenty 
years. 

If a child begins kindergarten at five 
and graduates in a profession at twenty- 
five years of age, he must then spend five 
to ten years gaining practical experience 


before he becomes really competent in 
his chosen profession. He is then ready 
to make a living, but the struggle is hard 
and the next ten to fifteen years are spent 
in making a livelihood, and getting a little 
home or a bank account. But alas, his 
time is up, he is forty-five. 

Life ends just at the time when it should 
begin; thus man dies just as he is best 
prepared to live and enjoy life. That is 
the actual state of man, as a race, as we 
find him to-day. 

Some scientists claim that if the supply 
and demand of the body were properly 
met, barring accidents, the body is so 
constructed that it would continue to 
live and thrive indefinitely. They say 
there is no actual scientific reason why 
man’s physical body, if properly cared for, 
should ever die. Thus, if there is an allotted 
time for death, it must be a faculty of the 
Soul, and not an inherent necessity of the 
physical body. So far as the mechanism 


of the physical body is concerned, it is 
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suited for permanent physical life, youth 
and activity. 


HYSIOLOGISTS have searched in 
vain for some innate reason why the 
body should grow old and die. But they 
find that the body is different from a 
machine for it is constantly being renewed 
by cell changes, in fact the entire system 
is renewed every few months. 

Since the body is constantly changing 
so rapidly, the body of ao aged man is in 
reality no older than that of a child. It 
becomes evident, therefore, that the cause 
of difference in the quality and appearance 
is psychological and not physiological. 
People who know these facts are coming 
more and more to realize that the question 
of health and longevity is a psychological 
one as well as physiological; and that the 
best means of regaining and maintaining 
youth and health must partake of both 
principles, the mental as well as the 
physical. 

The law of Life is this. Think right 
and live right and you will live. Fail to 
do this and you will die. The solution 
to the problem of life lies in the proper use 
of five great essentials, air, water, food, 
exercise and mental influence. The intelli- 
gent use of these essentials is an absolute 
guarantee of health, happiness and success 
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as to your personal well-being and, in fact, 
everything you wish to accomplish, because 
it makes you efficient and there is no limit 
to the possibilities of human efficiency. 
Man may become what he desires by the 
combination of the principles and methods 
of the science of psychology and scientific 
health culture. This combination of men- 
tal and physical methods is the foundation 
and the secret of the success of this great 
movement. 


RE you sick, weak or in any way 

lacking? Do you want health, wealth 
or happiness? If so, form the habit of 
doing the things which make for health. 
Start now; get the habit of living in the 
way you want to live and of being what 
you want to be. 

Learn to be in your own mind the indi- 
vidual you desire to be. The first thing 
is to make the start. We have told you 
what to do and how to do it. But it is 
up to you to do it. 

Set your standard to become what you 
think you would like to be. Then start 
out to become what you have idealized. 
If it is health that you need, make health 
your standard. [If it is efficiency, go after 
it. If it is wealth, figure out your plans, 
then put the intelligence, energy and zeal 
into it which will bring success. Back up 
your mind-power with works. The Good 
Book tells us that faith without works 
is dead. So likewise we may say that 
mind-power without application is wasted 
energy. To insure results get up and go 
after what you want. 


Make the demand on the universal 


forces, direct your thought the best you 
can, then get busy and work to the end 
of accomplishing the thing you desire. 
Do this and you will succeed. 


T this point try to realize that it is 

natural to be well and that it is 
unnatural to be sick. Experience shows 
that if a person fails to live right, sooner 
or later sickness and death will result, 
but it is not God’s desire that anyone be 
sick; it is the result of one’s own foolishness 
and ignorance. God created the universe, 
including man, through the medium of 
Natural Law. He rules the universe by 
Law, aud man is not exempt from it, con- 
sequently should he transgress the Law, 
he shall surely suffer. The evidence of 
this fact may be observed on every side. 
People everywhere are sick and dying, 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND DAILY LIFE 
(Continued from page 48.) 


because they persist in transgressing these 
laws. 


Health and disease are not accidental; 
they are the natural consequence of the 
way a person lives. Individuals who 
enjoy health have that privilege because 
of obedience to the laws of health. The 
only exception is a person with a good 
constitution, and that will protect only 
for atime. Those who suffer disease are 
doing so because of the transgression of 
the laws of health by themselves or their 
parents. 


It you breathe as you should, drink 
plenty of pure water, eat properly, and 
exercise intelligently, and do it persistently, 
day by day, you will in due course of time 
get the habit on our side, your body will 
begin to re-adjust its functions and to build 
new tissue to meet the new requirements 
of health. The old conditions of disease 
will begin to disappear and it will be but 
a matter of time until you become well, 
strong and happy. 


HEN we as a race have reached the 
plane in our advancement where 
we realize that health is our greatest asset, 
and so make health methods prominent 
in all school training so that every child 
is versed in knowledge of the law of life 
and knows how to apply it to himself 
for the best results; and has been so trained 
that his habits are all conducive to health, 
then disease and premature death will 
disappear. 


But the study of psychology as applied 
to daily life is a field of learning of just 
as great value to the race as that of health. 


By the study of the laws of the mind 
and by an understanding and application 
of the principles of psychology to daily 
life, lie the great possibilities for personal 
improvement. 


Psychology is really the most important 
line of investigation and study before 
the world today. It is the most important 
because when people come to understand 
this new science, it will bring more far- 
reaching results thao any other branch of 
human learning or endeavor. In the fol- 
lowing lessons of the series, we shall deal 
with all of the essential facts of this wonder- 
ful study as applied to the problems of 
daily life and soul growth. 
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To Our Readers 


WHEN you see an article in THE 
Business Par.tosopHer which 
particularly impresses you, the chances 
are it would be of like interest to others 
in your community. Our suggestion 
is that you clip the article or write it 
out plainly, and send it to the editor 
of a local paper with a request that he 
reproduce it at the earliest convenience. 

Many editors are glad to get what is 
called unusual “copy.” Simply say 
in substance, “This article is from The 
Business Philosopher and I would like, 
believing it would be of interest to 
your readers, to see it published in 
your paper.” 


Power of Expression. 


Here is a supremely helpful new book on English 
expression by JAMES FERNALD, L. H. D., 
the noted authority. It explains all the factors that 
make for the most expressive speech and writing. 


EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH 


This book treats all phases of English, giving explana- 
tions and disclosing secrets that put the full 
power of the language at your command. Hundreds 
of difficult problems of rhetoric and grammar are 
solved, and you will learn how to a exactly what 

ou have in mind with the greatest uty an 
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By W. C. HOLMAN 


A stimulating collection of ideas and pointers 
on the art of selling; explaining how to make 
approaches, how to secure attention, how to 
get and retain trade. These are the verbatim 
‘selling talks” of the director of the selling 
organisation of one of the largest concerns in 
the country to their 1,000 salesmen—the coach- 
ing, the instruction, the very selling pointers 
that built up through their salesmen a business 
of nearly two million dollars a month. l 

The book affords a mental stimulus to tbe worker 
quite similar to the physical exhilaration which came 
to us as boys when we ate a slice of mother’s “ginger 
bread.” Every sentence carries a “punch.” 4B. B. 
Fowler, Ezecutice Manager, The Spirella Co., Inc., 
Ni Fals, U. 8. A. 

About a ago we purchased several hundred 
copies of “ alks” for our men. We believe 
our sales were largely in from the use of this 

. We oonsider “Ginger Talks” to be tho best 
article along this line now published and heartily 
recommend it to any salesmanager.—_{Geo. Kuhns, 
Vice-Pres. Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Attractively bound in cloth. Price, $2.10, 
postpaid. 
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sual discount to the trade. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND DAILY LIFE 
(Continued from page 49.) 

Now that we have dealt with the physical 
phases of Jife and have fairly well intro- 
duced the study of psychology, we are 
ready to plunge into the depths of man’s 
spiritual nature, psychic research and mind- 
power operations, confident that we shall 
not be truthfully accused of being one- 
sided in our quest for knowledge. 


HE science of psychology as presented 
in these lessons is everywhere recog- 
nized as the greatest truth of the present 
age and most beneficial to mankind. The 
principles of psychology in connection 
with any system of healing, education or 
personal development insures success. 
Without a knowledge of these principles 
the game of life is a haphazard proposition, 
but, once these principles are understood 
life? becomes a mathematical problem. 
These are principles which everyone 
should know. Every teacher, every phy- 
siclan, every minister and every parent 
should be conversant with practical psy- 
chology. These principles and truths, un- 
derlie all human life and destiny and conse- 
quently all thoroughly progressive and 
up-to-date persons should be students of 
psychology.— Now. 


Good Morning Mr. Businessman! 


Are you a practical PSYCHOLOGIST? Then 
THIS MEANS YOU!!! If you are tired of the 
DAILY GRIND and getting no where, then send 
50 cents for multigraphed copy (printed ones all 
gone) of the story of THE OUTCAST. A story 
of a Real Man for REAL MEN. If you don’t 
believe that YOUR THOUGHT FORCES may 

used to gain financial success—This atory will 
help convince you. I KNOW THAT YOU MAY 
SO CHANGE YOUR LINE OF THINKING— 
THAT WHERE YOU HAVE BEEN A FAIL- 
URE—YOU MAY BECOME A SUCCESS. 


MRS. AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


160 Claremont Ave., New York City. 
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and clearly in 
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The Harvest 


ID you send a thought fierce and accusing 
And erzpect to gel love in return? 


Did you speak with a voice filled with venom 


And hope for a smile lo be born? 

Ah, tho the thought was sent at midnight 
To a heart-target far, far away, 

It carried the seed of ils nalure, 
And you must harvest the same some dav. 


Do you talk lack and tremble with fear 
Lest the morrow will bring no supply? 
Do vou think to garner plenty 
From empty words and a woeful cry? 
Be nol deceived, whale’er a man soweth 
He must reap without fail; 
For destructive words and fear-thoughls 
Come back in the whirlwind and gale. 


Did you take God’s name bul idly 
And think a blessing to win? 

Did you blast what your words crealed 
By using a curse with His name? 

Then charge not to God the failure 
Of harvest from barren fig trees, 

For man gets just what he saith: 


Ilis words measure what he receites. 
— Ella D. Ganl. 
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THIS is the jolliest book of the year. Strick- 
land Gillilan, America’s most popular 
humorist, has put into this book the spark- 
ling wit which has delighted millions of 
people who have heard him lecture. 

It is a book full of the joy of living, a 
tonic to the mind and heart. To miss the 
latest book by Gillilan is to miss a thousand 
laughs and a great stimulant to health and 
happiness. 

Gillilan’s books have such a large sale 
because they appeal to everybody. They 
make people happy. They are just the books 
for gifts to your friends and books you would 
want for yourself. 


Forbes & Company, Publishers 
Chicago, Il. 
Attractively Bound in Cloth 
Price, by Mail, $1.35 


Order from Book Department 
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The Science of Numbers in its Relation to 
Human Activity 


By ORCELLA REXFORD, B. S. 


EEP a thing for seven years and 
K you will have use for it,” is a 
statement one frequently hears. 
We perhaps realize that this is true from 
actual experience, for we may have a 
garment in our possession which was 
fashionable seven years ago and is now in 
style, again. 

But not alone in fashions is one con- 
fronted with this idea of a cycle, but in 
the study of world events, one is forced 
to accept the truth, that “history repeats 
itself,” and that there seems to be some 
force at work which causes events that 
have transpired in the past to recur in 
the future. Then, there are many indi- 
viduals who have periods of prosperity 
and failure in an almost wave-like rhythm, 
so that they speak of their lives as a series 
of “ups and downs.” 

A study of natural law leads us therefore 
to an explanation of the above experiences, 
for all things in the natural universe are 
governed by a law of rhythm, and a cyclic 
change, since everything is subject to a 
cycle of birth, growth, maturity and then 
of disintegration. In other words, there 
is a time and place for all things, and life 
m general is only a repetition of certain 
conditions and experiences that have been 


in manifestation before. 
T HIS realization brings us into the realm 
of mathematics, but not the dry 
study of our childhood, for there is a more 
fascinating aspect of it which is related to 
the various departments of our life, 
“The Philosophy of Numbers.” Few of 
us realize how much numbers are a vital 
part of our very existence and in how many 
ways we use them in our daily life. In 
fact, without mathematics we would be 
unable to carry on any of the activities 
of civilized life, and for that reason we 
should have more knowledge of the higher 
aspects of Numbers and more respect 
for the science as a whole. 

Let us take for example the use of num- 
bers in a daily experience. We arise in 
the morning and look at the numbers on 
the clock to observe the time of day. 
We next compute how long an interval 
we will have until we must board a certain 
car into town, which is due to arrive 
at a certain time (or number). We next 
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notice the day of the month on the calendar, 
which is a certain number. We eat a 
certain number of things for breakfast, 
some of which has been prepared according 
to a certain number of teaspoonsful, or 
we unconsciously ask for more than one 
helping, thus using numbers again. We 
take out some money, count it, leaving a 
certain amount at home to pay the bills, 
and take a certain sum (number) with us. 
Asfwe board a car of a certain number, 
we notice a number on the conductors’ 
cap, we proffer him a coin of a certain 
number, we receive a transfer on which is 
a number. We change cars at a street 
which is numbered. We meet a number 
of acquaintances. We go to a building 
of a certain number; we enter an elevator 
where the operator has a number, we 
enter an office which has a number on the 
door, and so the day goes. It is one round 
of numbers from sunrise to sunset, from 
birth to death, yet most of this calculation 
we do mechanically without any idea of 
how closely our civilization is involved 
in Mathematics. 


EEN a particular year in which we 
are living is composed of figures 
which have a vital meaning for us if we 
study them. As there are nine numbers 
in our system of calculation, so there are 
correspondingly nine divisions of a cycle. 
This is borne out in many places in nature, 
such as the nine months of prenatal life, 
the cycle of a plant, etc. These numbers 
are but symbolds for the vibratory forces 
which operate upon the world and indi- 
viduals, since all life is vibration in different 
expressions and rates of motion. 


Let us take a circle as the path of man’s 
experiences and divide it into eight equal 
parts placing 1 and 9 at the same point, 
as the beginning and close of the cycle. 
This gives us a c'rcle, part of which is 
descending, or half positive and half nega- 
tive, half light and half difficult for man 
to tread. 


It is the path then of development for 
man, and it is the rotation around this 
circle that causes the varied experiences 
which the world and its humanity are 
subjected to or the “ups and downs,” 
for part of the circle brings one into an 
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“up” motion .and another part of it into 
the “down” motion. 


Thus every nine minutes, hours, days, 
months and years this cycle is completed 
and a new one begun, making the spiral 
motion of evolution. 
with this influence then one can adjust 
life to the wave motion and be in tune with 
life and have harmony. 


Troubles and discord only come when 
the individual attempts to carry out a 
line of action at an inopportune time, 
such as planting a field of wheat in the 
midst of winter, or beginning some course 
of action under the influence of a number 
which is unfavorable to beginnings but 
more favorable to compeltions. 


F AN individual is not active in life 

but a confirmed invalid then the forces 
which play around such a person do not 
operate constructively as a rule or at least 
not in an active manner. Such an indi- 
vidual would experience the conditions 
during sleep or sub-consciously. 


Thus we will say an invalid comes into 
a year, the number of which is 5. In 
active life this would mean travel, many 
changes and new experiences. While the 
invalid might experience a change for 
the better and might even be moved to 
another location, it would probably mean 
that there would be no outward expression 
of this force, but inwardly many changes 
would be experienced. 


Each number in the above illustration 
has a number, the interpretation of which 
we have obtained by observing the different 
stages in the development of a plant as it 
grows under the cyclic law. 


Each number represents a vibratory 
force which plays about the individual 
and which if understood and included in 
one’s life will make for happiness and 
success. But it is frequently the case 
that the individual is ignorant of the very 
thing that might prove a blessing and so 
does not learn his lessons as they are pre- 
sented, and misses the great opportunity. 
. As there is a “time for everything,” so 
the knowledge of the forces about us, 
which any particular year expresses for us, 
will assist us to row with the current of 
our life instead of against it. The Watch- 
words help us to learn the lesson, com- 
pletely. 


N Number One we begin the cycle. 
This is represented by the seed of the 
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If one is conversant | 
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The Unknown Road 


WE come to a little by-way we never have trod 
before; 
No beauty invites us onward, we ask: ‘Shall we 
go explore?” 
But the call of the unknown lures our feet, 
So we follow the way, and often meet 


Some glorious view of nalure to dream of forever- 
more. 


We come to a path called Duty, all commonplace, 
dull and gray. 


We come to the path called Sorrow, and hearls 
falter in dismay. 


` But how oft by these very roads we rise 
Unto vision more clear of earth and skies; 


And find, where the path is roughest, the friends 


thal are true alway. 


That last road which winds through shadows, oh 
whither does that way tend? 


Fear not, there are sweet surprises for us al the 
dark road’s end. 


Oh, I feel it when earth-paths bring me near 
To the beauty undreamed, to hearts so dear— 


That road, lone and strange before us, leads on to 
the light, to a Friend! 


— Maud Frazer Jackson. 
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THE SCIENCE OF NUMBERS IN ITS 
RELATION TO HUMAN 
ACTIVITY 
(Continued from page 52.) 
plant, which we place in the ground. 
This is the creative time of the plant’s 
existence, for in the seed are all its latent 
powers unexpressed. When we are at 
this point in the cycle, a creative influence 

should be manifested in our lives. 

We should make plans, start fresh enter- 
prises and make beginnings. Here, we 
must operate the law of discard, leave the 
old behind, and adjust ourselves to the 
new, we must broaden out, expand, get 
the individuality free. The Purpose of 
this cycle is for Creation and the Watch- 
word which will help us to be successful if 
used in all times of doubt and stress, is 
Unity. 

In Number Two the seed germinates— 
it is a time of incubation, nature is gather- 
ing her forces. Judging from the appear- 
ance of the ground, there is an absence 
of activity. We must, however, have 
faith that the seed is sprouting, and kee 
the ground well watered and cultivated, 
and fertilized. This is always a crucial 
time in our affairs, for we have started an 
enterprise, made a creation and we want 
results at once—we cannot wait. Many 
an individual gives up during this period 
and loses faith in himself and his project 
and abandons it. He must, however, 
realize that things are developing although 
he cannot see them. He must consider 
small opportunities as important, have 
faith, be peaceful, diplomatic, and cultivate 
poise. Many difficulties may arise during 
this time to make him disturbed and un- 
happy. He must recognize that the Pur- 
Pose of this period is for Reconstruction 
and the Watchword which will help him 
to oo a mental attitude of Tranquility, 
IS Feace. 


N Number Three, the plant pushes 

through the soil, it expresses itself. . 

Here we see some of the results of our 
creation of two years ago though not in 
Its completion. Here one has a great 
desire to express the Self, through adorn- 
ment, art, music or entertainment, and 
there is a disinclination for serious work 
of any kind. One is apt to take up one 
thing after another but not to finish any- 
thing, and there is a great scattering of 
forces. 

There is a restless desire to be active 
and amused and much intolerance and 
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THE SCIENCE OF NUMBERS IN ITS 
RELATION TO HUMAN 
ACTIVITY 
(Continued from page 52.) 
impatience is expressed at the failure of 
certain plans to materialize as soon as one 
wishes. The Purpose of this period is for 
Self-expression and the Watchword which 

will HELP ONE is—patience. 

In Number Four the plant has a struggle 
for existence with the elements, insect life, 
etc., and the law of the survival of the 
fittest operates here. We are now in the 
negative side of the circle and have dropped 
into more difficult conditions as we are 
going down the circle. 

One has to get down to practical facts 
to work and pay attention to detail and 
have more or less monotony and drudgery. 
After the freedom expressed in the Three 
period it is all the more difficult, for the 
habit of irresponsibility is liable to be 
firmly fixed. 


HE foundation for a change in next 
year must be laid in order to take ad- 
vantage of the forces present there. Thus 
all the domestic and business side of one’s 
life should be given the minutest atten- 
tion. 
One must find joy in work here; accumu- 
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late physical energy and “keep the nose 
on the grindstone.” The Purpose of this 
cycle is Materiality and the Watchword 
which will help one to include it, is Service. 


In Number Five, the plant puts out new 
branches and new leaves, and thus the 
sap flows more readily. This is the lowest 
point in the circle, and is a critical period 
for one swings between the 4 and the 6. 
This causes indecision, changes and unex- 
pected events to occur. 

New life is injected into one’s affairs; 
one should travel, keep moving, must not 
settle down, or assume heavy responsibili- 
ties, one may desire to do so, but will only 
get crucifixion if one does. One should 
not make any plans that cannot be 
changed as the unexpected is apt to occur 
and the average person is apt to resist 
these changes and inharmony results. 

Accept your changes gladly and recog- 
nize that they are bringing you into better 
and bappier conditions, for “nothing goes 
out of life but to make room for something 
better.” 

Give yourself a holiday and a relaxation 
from cares. The Purpose of this cycle 
is for New Life and the Watchword which 
helps one to accomplish it successfully is 
—Unity without Resistance.—Aquarian 
Age. 
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Some Facts About Advertising 


By BARNES R. HARRIS 
Richmond, Va. 
(A Digest of an Address Before the Advertising Club of Richmond, Va.) 


HOSE business men who are famil- 
iar with economic principles recog- 
nize that the corresponding periods 

of their business have moved either be- 
hind or ahead of the general economic 
periods because of the particular na- 
ture of their business. 

To the real expert, who knows how 
to interpret economic cycles as applied 
to his own business, there is no confu- 
sion, but those who cannot apply the 
laws of economics to their own affairs 
can never reap the advantages which 
should be theirs, which is due to a faulty 
understanding of these vitally important 
principles. 

To those, who understand in which 
particular period their business now is 
and what is the present stage of that 
period, we have to say that they will gain 
much by a conference with some re- 
liable, consulting economist so as to 

ain a clear understanding of these 
orces, which are so necessary for them 
to extract every atom of success which 
the fundamental situation warrants, 
both now and in the future. 


F there ever was a time when the 
future has to be faced with proper 
understanding of fundamental prin- 
ciples and with courage, of which true 
knowledge of the facts is the foundation, 
it is now. The opportunists will throw 
up their hands until the storm is past, 
and when business prosperity is upon 
us again will resume their constructive 
activities at the eleventh hour and as 
a direct consequence will reap the 
meagre fruits of their efforts in the late 
fall of the next prosperity period, while 
their competitors, who made use of a 
far-sighted understanding of the factors 
which I have outlined, will have reaped 
their well-deserved fruits during the 
entire spring, summer and fall of such 
a period. | 
The business which would live and 
prosper must not relax its efforts during 
the readjustment period. Its activi- 
ties will merely be directed into different 
channels. Such activities will natur- 
ally seek to prepare a ground work for 
future trade. They will seek terri- 
tories which are coming up, not those 
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which are going down, from the long- 
range point of view. 


HEY will analyze the causes which 
have produced their own prosperit 
during the past three years and will 
recognize that this cannot possibly last 
and that future prosperity must be built 
on an altogether different foundation. 


Above all, they will clearly recog- 
nize that the period of inflation, pros- 
perity and high prices through which we 
have passed was due entirely to war 
conditions and also that the reconstruc- 
tion period will not begin for quite a 
while and when it does finally arrive, 
it will be produced by a state of condi- 
tions altogether different from those 
to which we have been accustomed dur- 
ing the war period. 

They will also recognize that the dur- 
ation of such a period will be limited by 
the supply of world capital and as astute 
students will realize that the customers 
of to-day may be lost in the future, con- 
sequently they will begin to build up 
through publicity new lists of custom- 
ers which are not now in the market for 
goods, but which will be in the market 
in a large way during the reconstruction 
period and will buy from these concerns 
who have educated them as to the merits 
of their goods and the service of their 
organization. 


ik used to be the adage that the time 
to advertise is when you have the 
goods, but in the new order of things 
which will come about in the near future 
and which we have but lightly sketched 
in this chapter, the adage will read: 
‘The time to advertise is for a consider- 
able time before you have the goods.” 

The well-informed business man will 
not attempt to build up an extensive 
trade structure at this time, founded 
on expanded credit and high cost ma- 
terials. He will simply lay the founda- 
tion for future trade throughout the 
whole reconstruction period and the 
structure of trade itself will not be 
ready until economic affairs are on an 
altogether different basis, but a recogni- 
tion of these facts will raise no objec- 
tion in the mind of the far-sighted busi- 
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ness man to the laying of such a founda- 
tion, because by just so much he will 
have the advantage of competitors who 
did not have the proper understanding 
of economic laws as applied to adver- 
tising policies. 

The demand will be created now but 
it will be filled when cost-levels will 
again permit large inventories with 
safety and profit. 


HIS foundation can only be laid 

through the gathering of statistical 
data and the exploration of new trade 
territories, either by your salesmen or 
by a paid expert, and having then de- 
termined your plan of operation, it will 
be followed by an effective, judicious 
and forceful advertising campaign dur- 
ing the whole of the readjustment and 
reconstruction periods, and thus serve 
to lay securely a foundation for new 
business in the first and second phases 
of the new trade cycle, which economists 
estimate will begin in one year and last 
from two to three years. 

The popular policy of having the ad- 
vertising appropriation a fixed percent- 
age on gross sales and unchanged from 
year to year is one of the most prevalent 
fallacies in the publicity world. Like- 
wise, the policy which some otherwise 
progressive concerns pursue of basing 
their advertising appropriation accord- 
ing to the net profits is a fanciful delu- 
sion, which, in too many instances, 
is the result of the idea that the more 
money you have the more you can afford 
to throw away in advertising during 
prosperity periods. 

A close analysis will show that pri- 
marily there are two potential forces, 
which produce the volume of sales; 
namely, advertising forces and economic 
forces. It is merely the part of common 
sense to state that when powerful eco- 
nomic forces are working to create a 
tremendous expansion of sales, such as 
we have witnessed during the past 
three years, it is folly to increase the 
advertising appropriation out of reason- 
able bounds for the simple reason that 
economic forces are proving a powerful 
stimulus and an increased advertising 
appropriation will add but a very small 
percentage to such stimulation. 


ee , the thought occurs that the 
large sums of money so recklessly 
spent during such periods should be 
saved to be spent during the readjust- 
(Continued on page 67.) 
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ment and reconstruction periods when 
every dollar judiciously spent then will 
tremendously increase sales a little later 
on at the time when economic forces 
are gathering momentum in the new 
cycle of trade. 

For advertising paves the way for 
trade with prospective customers but 
only economic forces can increase the 
wealth with which they buy your mer- 
chandise. Therefore, we may say that 
advertising creates the will to purchase 
and economic forces create the way. 
Consequently advertising precedes sales 
—sales do not precede advertising, 
though some operate on this mistaken 
theory. 

Many advertisers, however, who scout 
the theory and practice of advertising 
in accordance with economics and the 
cycle of trade, will be easily deceived 
at this time into thinking their present 
volume of business is created by their 
clever advertising or by economic forces 
which they would fain believe are still 
at work. But it will be plain to the 
well-informed that their present volume 
is solely due to economic momentum 
which has not yet stopped, although 
the forces which generated this momen- 
tum have ceased some time ago. The 
business which cannot perceive these 
things and which does not know how 
to differentiate between the real and the 
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unreal in the economic world is simply 
courting disaster for the future. 


T seems strange that when sales are 

falling off, when inventories are be- 
ing deflated and when apparent trade 
depression is facing the country, that 
the advertising appropriation should 
be increased, but such is the case, 
proved by far-reaching analysis of eco- 
nomic law. 

The business man who gives the 
proper study to every angle and phase 
of this proposition as applied to the 
long future and has the courage of his 
convictions that these are the right 
ideas, will map out his advertising policy 
along these lines, believing firmly that 
the mental attitude during readjust- 
ment should be one of abiding faith 
in the years ahead. 

He will have a telescopic perspective 
of the new era of business, when it can 
be expected, and when it will end—a 
vision which will not be beclouded with 
the confusing ideas of day-to-day oppor- 
tunists who would have him believe 
that he can catch the motion of every 
wave of trade and turn it to his ad- 
vantage. He will know that all true 
success is based on the long swing of 
the tides of trade and he will further 
realize the truth of the saying that 
science can predict not waves, but tides. 
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One Way Traffic 
HERE is .only one road to the town of ‘*Suc- 
cess,” 
The name of the road is “Work.” 


It has room for only honest guests, 
Traffic’s blocked to those that shirk. 


The road is open all hours of today, 
It heeds neither time nor dale, 
And now ts the lime to slart on your way, 
For tomorrow will be too late. 


SERRE TAS a ANNA 


Nearly all of the way is an uphill road; 
It will seem like a lough old fight, 

But once on your way just bear up your load 
And keep going with all your might. 


You will pass through many towns each day 
Such as Failure, Gloom, and Despair; 

Al each of these stations just keep on your way, 
For *‘Work” does not tarry there. 


After you have entered the town of ‘‘Success,”’ 
Though your load may have been hard to bear, 
Once inside you will find both comfort and rest, 

Jusl be thankful you started for there. 
—Dale Newell Carty. 


Playing the Game 


T: crook will study hard to learn 
The fine points of his game, 

In order that he may discern 
How best to play the same. 


He figures, schemes and works to make 
A plan which shall not fail, 

One free from crudeness and mistake 
In every small detail. 


If he would make, with that same care, 
Plans whereby lo progress 
In some vocation, clean and fair, 
His prize would be Success! 
— Charles IForace Meiers (In Forbes’ Magazine). 


Youth 


youn is al the heart of life: 
Else there would be no spring— 
No April leaping in the world, 
Where all hearts sing. 


Youth is at the heart of God 
And in this golden power 

The universe is ever young, 
Forever bright with flower. 


As through the eyes of youth I see 
A glorious hour for men 
When they shall find their dreams, shall find 
Their vouth again. 
—Kdwin Markham. 
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Which Loved Best? 


“I LOVE you, mother,” said litlle John; 
Then, forgelling his work, his cap went on, 

And he was off to the garden swing, 

And left her wood and walter to bring. 
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“I love you, mother,” said rosy Nell; 

“I love you better than tongue can tell.” 

Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went lo play. 


“I love you, mother,” said little Fan; 
“Today Pll help you all I can; 

How glad I am that school doesn’t keep!” 
So she rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then stepping ‘softly she fetched the broom; 
And swept the floor and tidied the room: 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 


“I love you, mother,” again they said— 
Three little children going to bed. 

How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best? 


My Little Son 


Y little son, my little son, he calls to me 
forever 
Across the gulfs and through the mists which 
shroud him from my sight; 
I hear him in the noonday, in the midst of all the 
turmoil, 
I hear him, oh, so plainly, in the silence of the 
night. 


My little son, my little son, I see in clearest viston 
The merry face, the deep, clear eyes, the crown 
of golden hair. 
But these, ah, these are sleeping where the hillside 
glows with sunset. 
And the little boy, my darling, that I loved so ts 
not there. 


My little son, my little son, there are starry paths 
al night-time. 
Above the swaying tree-tops where the birds are 
fast asleep; 
Does he wander up and down them with the winds 
in endless play-time? 
Does he read in sudden manhood all the wonders 
of the deep? 


My litlle son, my little son, he hovers ever near me, 
I meet him in the garden walks, he speaks in 
wind and rain; 
He comes and nestles by me on my pillow in the 
darkness, 
Till the golden hands of sunrise draw him back 


lo God again. meeps 
— George Frederick Scott. 


“Don't Lose 


HERE is a stove manufacturer in 

St. Louis who has a mighty good 

idea about conducting his business. 
This is not an advertisement for his stoves, 
but a suggestion that other business men 
might very profitably adopt some of his 
methods. 

In an article published recently in the 
house organ of the Traffic Motor Truck 
Corporation, some of his business ideas 
are described as follows: 

“Lloyd Scruggs was a salesman. Just 
an ordinary salesman, even as we, the 
only difference being that Scruggs sold 
stoves; he also studied stoves. He knew 
that a stove was like a stone fence, it 
never wore out. A stove will rust out, 
but never wear out. He wondered why 
this was, but he did not stop at wondering. 
He investigated and determined that if 
a stove could always be kept hot, it would 
not rust, but who in Sam Hill wants to 
keep a stove hot all of the time? 

“Scruggs discovered that as the inside 
of a stove cools off it throws out a vapor 
which collects on the metal parts and 
causes rust. He conceived the idea of 
lining his stove with copper which would 
not rust, got his patents and is now the 
president of the Copper Clad Malleable 


a Customer” 


Tron Range Company, which company 
aids St. Louis in rightfully claiming to be 
the greatest producer of stoves and ranges 
in this land of free speech and brave 
profiteers. 

“Scruggs is a believer in spurring his 
employes on by inspiration. Among other 
little things he did was to pick out a slogan 
which he might frame and place on every 
desk in his offices. He picked out several, 
did Scruggs, and then, placing himself 
in the position of one of his employees, 
he wondered which one would have the 
greatest effect on himself. He applied 
the process of elimination to the limit and 
finally settled on this as being the one 
which included all the rest, ‘Don’t Lose a 
Customer.’ ` 

“While the office boy was wrapping 
parcels he saw before him, ‘Don’t Lose a 
Customer.’ When the stenographers were 
wondering whether to strike over the mis- 
take, erase, or let it go as written, they 
would look up and see the sign, ‘Don’t Lose 
a Customer.’ 

“We think Lloyd Scruggs said one 
wonderful mouthful, wrote a Business 
Pilgrim’s Progress, preached an eloquent 
sermon and Podi. a home run when he 
said, ‘Don’! Lo:e a Customer.’ 
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executive, to formulate lines of policy for others, will find in the con- 
tents of this volume more practical value than many a fairly conscien- 


tious student will derive from a full college course. 


The book is for 


men of affairs, for the veterans, for the young men, for thinkers, who 
will grasp and make the knowledge their own. 


Cloth back binding, revised and enlarged edition 
Price postpaid, $1.35 
ORDER FROM BOOK DEPARTMENT 
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Lower Costs Will Help 


T A meeting of the national council 

and housing conference, held at 
Washington under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the housing problem was discussed 
by a number of speakers. 

Many phases of the question were 
covered, but one, apparently, was not 
given sufficient oonsideration, and that 
is the relation of the abnormal costs of 
materials entering into construction to 


the hesitancy of builders to enter upon - 


construction projects. Until there has been 
a readjustment of material costs to a 
basis where heavy decreases in construc- 
tion expense may be anticipated, it will 
be difficult to induce people to undertake 
construction not absolutely necessary. 

The problem has become acute through 
the maintenance of prohibitive construc- 
tion costs, and it is not likely to be re- 
lieved, except through a recession of 
prices, which, fortunately, is now in prog- 
ress. The home building movement de- 
serves public encouragement and coopera- 
tion, but no amount of stimulation will 
help much while builders face the possi- 
bility of heavy shrinkage in construction 
costs. 


Let’s Keep Step 


T IS fine to be an individualist—and 

to be sound in ideas and to have 
initiative. But to make a life aspiration 
of this is to harden the very arteries of 
one’s soul, 

We have to wind our personalities into 
the eternal mesh and make our heartbeats 
tune with that of the whole universe—or 
else we are just common everydayers run- 
ning through a dead period of time. 

We are always in debt to others. And we 
can never pay in full. 

“He climbs highest who helps another 
up.” Washington, Lincoln, Gladstone, 
Garrison, Moody, Gambetta—these are 
the names of star personalities, each of 
which reached beyond the narrow bounds 
of their own ambitions into the wide 
opportunity of service—for others. 

If you are unhappy, the chances are 
that you are not making others happy. 

We are only loaned to the world for a 
little while. Soon others will be sitting in 
our seats and walking the paths that we 
tread. Let us try and leave something 
behind. 

We and others, let us keep step—to- 
gether!—George Matlhew Adams. 


1921 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THE VAN VALEN SANATORIUM, Yonkers, N. 
Y. Marvelous cures are made here in Mental, Nervous, 
Functional Diseases and Addictions. Psycho- 
Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 


VENTRILOQUISM—Taught almost anyone at 
home. Small cost. Send today 2c stamp for particulars 
and proof. Geo. W. Smith, Room R, 826, 125 N. Jeff 
Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY—Robert Allen's 
ao pare ory Schoo! for Boys, 7 to 20. Semi-military. 
At health resort in mountains of W. Va., 100 miles 
from Washington, D. C. Limited to 60. Reasonable 
rates. Catalog. Address R. E. Allen, Supt., Box 9. 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Bells ight whe shown. Write for sample and information at 
once. *"Allan_Diffenbaugh Wrench & Tool Co., Baraboo, Wiscon- 


MALE HELP OR INSTRUCTION—FREE: 
Full $25 Co ondence Bookkeeping Course 
formerly sold ay nited States Institute of Modern 
Accounting, C irago, for $25. Published entire 
in Bookkeeper an ccountant 1921-2 beginning 
January. Obtainable in no other manner. Sub- 
scribe today. One year $2, two years $3.50. | Book- 
oe x Accountant, 524 N. Pierce Building, St. 


This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become s skilled player 
of piano or organ in your own home, at one- 
= quarter usual cost. Dr. Quinn's famous 
— | Written Method is endorsed by leading 
musicians and heads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 years. Play 
chords at once and complete piece in every key, within four lessons. 
Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully Illustrated. For beginners 
or teachers, old or young. All music Free. Diploma granted. Write 
today for 64-page free book. “How to Learn Piano.” M. L. Quinn 
Conservatory, Studio BR-25, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


Will Mean Ererything to Your Future 

An increase in your pay of from $5 to $100 a week— 
depending on what you want to make it—and a big 
man’s job in an uncrowded field! Isn’t that worth 
looking into? 

SEND YOUR NAME AT ONCE 

By our broad, practical method, you will master 
Commercial Spanish quickly ee rome prone uae 
No expensive apparatus to buy. e teach yo 
SPEAK, read and write correctly and idiomatioally 
in one-third usual time. Write now for “Commercial 
Spanish—YOUR Opportunity.” 


THE HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 
(Over 50 Courses, Many of College Grade) 
168 Dartmouth Street, Dept. J-4, Boston 17, Mass. 


~- A Highway to 
Success in Selling 


(PHIS Red Tip Tag and the Fuller trade-mark are 

the road to success which is being traveled by 
more than 2,000 men. Here is what Fuller offers to 
energetic and ambitious men. 


1. A worth-while income. 

2. What is universally recognized as the most 
valuable and effective sales training—direct 
selling under proper supervision. 

3. An opportunity of advancement in the rap- 
idly growing Fuller organization. 


Fuller salesmen have back of them a high-powered, na- 
tional advertising campaign. They handle a line of 
high repute, where the salesman is welcomed by the 
prospect. Genuine Fuller twisted-in-wire brushes are 
being used in five million homes. 


It is worth while tying up with such an organization. 
We are looking for the right kind of men, particularly 
men who have studied salesmanship. They will re- 
ceive intensive training and every opportunity of pro- 
motion with the Fuller organization. If this interests 
you, write to the sales manager of 


The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
The Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Branch offices in more than 100 cities. Consult your telephone directory 


Buy your books from The Business Philosopher Book Department. 
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CAN YOU QUALIFY? 


THERE are thousands of positions open for trained accountants. It is the highest paid 
profession in the world. The work is very interesting and, because of its nature, opens 
the way to high executive positions. If you are qualified to enter this profession, it is your 
plain duty to yourself to get into training AT ONCE. 


What We Can Do For You 
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We can give the necessary training by mail. Do not 
confuse us with the ordinary correspondence school, 
= Pur pronesition is absolutely distinctive from start 


In the first place, we have no books to sell—you get 
absolutely individual training. The lessons come to 
you in loose-leaf form together with charts, diagrams, 
etc., ready to be placed in permanent binders which 
we furnish. You work directly with our Active Teach- 
ing Staff, composed entirely of Certified Public Account- 
ants, every one of whom is a practical, thoroughly 
experienced man of the highest possible standing in 
his profession. 


The work if very interesting. Practically every one 
of our students has written us of his own accord to this 


effect. Through our distinctive methods, the features 
ordinarily considered difficult have been easily under- 
stood and easily remembered. 

You will become a better business man from the very 
first lesson, as the course is so arranged you can apply 
the new knowledge gained to your daily work as you 
go along. Besides you have the privilege of consulting 
reely with the members of our C. P. A. staff on any of 
your own problems at any time—while you are still 
a student or after you have completed the course. r 

A vitally important distinctive feature of our service 
is our urses which permit the student to 
specialize on any branch of Accounting that he may 
select. This feature is original with us, and it has been 
termed the greatest advance in the teaching of Ac- 
countancy in the history of the profession. 


WRITE AT ONCE. We cannot urge you too strongly to write for interesting booklets 
and full details of our low cost, easy payment offer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY, INC. 


2626 S. Michigan Avenue, 
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(Dept. 523) 


PERA E 


Chicago, Illinois. 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


HOW TO USE IT 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 


` 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Jor Progressive Men 
and Women— 
Business and Professional 


Club Women 
Teachers 
Students 
Ministers 
Doctors 
Lawyers 
Stenographers 

and for all who wish to 
speak and write 

orrect English 


“EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
EVERY MONTH: 


Your Every-Day 
Vocabulary : 
How to 

Enlarge it 


=a 


Josephine Turck Baker's Stand- 
ard Magazine and Books are 
recommended by this paper. 
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THE MARDEN BOOK DEPT., 1133 Broadway, New p 


Send catalog of Marden Books; also find enclosed $................ 
which send postpaid copies of all books marked with X on list ie 
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— Success Fundamentals: $2. 10. ° 
—Miracle of Right Thought, $2.10 

— The Victorious Attitude, $2.10 
—How to Get What You Want, $2.10 
—Making Life a Masterpiece, $2.10 
—He Can Who Thinks He Can, $2.10 
—Peace, Power and Plenty, $2.10 
—You Can, But Will You? $2.10 
—Pushing to the Front, $2.10 | ? 
—Ambition and Success, 95c we 
—The Joys of Living, » $2.10. vw eA 
—Power of Person 


—Cheerfuines, SI ° Get a Foothold in the 


—Theife, avs ° YOU Business World? 
se zd 


A Grasp Opportunities? 
s 
d D O Be Successful? 


Read The Marden Books! 


They Have Helped Over a Million 
They Will Help You 


We fill orders for Marden Books in the Spanish, French, Swedish, Danish, and German 
languages. We also have some slightly soiled Marden Books in English which we are 
offering at half price. 


A Gift for the Graduate l 


Give something which will be not only a reward of merit but also a perpetual inspiration 
to the young man and young woman about to enter upon their active careers. The 
reading of one of Dr. Marden’s inspirational books has proved the turning point in the 


lives of thousands of people. j 


Double Your Earning 
Power? 


en ge ee E 


Subscription Coupon 


The New Success 


i Please enter my subscription to The New i 
Orison Swett Marden’s Magazine Success for the coming year. i 
; g I enclose $32.25. 5.5.5 his es eK ees p 
“The New Success” is a magazine of in- Subscription alone $2.50, or with any book B 
spiration, encouragement, helpfulness, of in- I listed at $2.10, $3.50. ll 
formation. It is an arouser of latent energies, È Also send me Dr. Orison Swett Mar- J 
an awakener of slumbering possibilities, a J den’s book, i 
real live wire. It bears a message of courage 
of optimism, of clearer vision and keener BS ea vada ask cea eee ee a 
thought. This magazine contains each i Mail coupon TODAY with check or money § 
month the most inspiring and effective articles E order to i 
ever contributed by Dr. Marden to the field i THE NEW SUCCESS, i 
of self-help literature. Send for sample 137 St. James Building, NEW YORK CITY 


copy. E EEE EEEE ee ee es 
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Why Scores of Men Failin Business 


aa “One reason why scores of men fail in business,” says The Efficiency Magazine, of London, 

ts because they depend altogether upon their own little personal experience. They do not learn 
from books ana lectures. In these days business knowledge has grown too large to be learned in 
this way. Life is too short to learn by personal experience.” 


Utilizing The Experience of Others Through Books 


Dr. Frank Crane says: “Some make light of the reading of many books and say we really 
learn only by doing. Books, the great books, are the records of experience. The wise reader 
saves a lot of time, and many a bruise, by getting ready-made the expersence of great minds. Fort- 
unate is he who can make this hts own. It may be that the measure of a man’s greatness is his 
ability to save time and energy by utilizing the experience of others.” 


“FORBES” For 
LEJ Recommends B 0 0 K S Business LE 
IR These Executives = 


We prepay the postage on any Books anywhere in the World. 


“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA” “KEYS TO SUCCESS'’—Personal Efficiency 
SO Ilsustrations.............By B. C. Forbes.___....500 Pages | By B, C. Forbes... EE 248 Pages 


Here you meet our modern business giants face to face, as B. C. 

Forbes met them. You can ask Edison, Patterson, Davison, Intensely practical and inspiring talks on Teamwork, Initiative, 

Vanderlip, Eastman, Schwab and 44 others, about their careers— | Personality, Judgment, Courage and 25 other qualities essential 

ask how they solved the very problems you face. Not a common | to big-scale business success. A lesson on how to develop $2 .00 

privilege this, to KNOW 50 really big men of our time—to study | %¢h quality follows each talk. A gold-mine of ideaal 

the attributes of mind and heart that make for LEA D- $3 00 
e 


ERBHIP oirir u a Aa EE E Lewes “PATENTING AND PROMOTING INVENTIONS" 
“MAN TO MAN”—Story of Industrial Democracy | BY Mois V. Avram___.._..-_-__---—----—--—----- 166 Pages 
By John Lettch.................ccccsssecseesececcenceseseeccsceeeeee-s--249 Pages | A thousand patents a week granted by the Patent Office at Wash- 


Think of a plan that enabled 168 men to do the work 268 did before ington! More than 1,200,000 patents granted to date! Less than 
and still increased the output! A plan that eliminated labor turn- | 10% commercial successes! This book tells why. In- $2.00 
over, stopped strikes, reduced working hours and cut production | Valuable to the Inventor, the Promoter and the Investor 
oosta! What the plan is and how it does these things $2 00 
in actual plante is a revelation.................... : “THE AXIOMS OF BUSINESS” 

“SOUND INVESTING” By Herbert N. Casson......—-—-—-------——--~-------- 182 Pages 
By Paul Clay... ....--.20-.ececencenesacecscoceemecseseeseceenee. 315 Pages (Editor, Efficiency Magasine, London) 
No one knows how many thousands of dollare—hard-earned sav- You are familiar with the twelve mathematical axioms of Euclid— 
ings of yeare—are wiped out daily because investors don't know bere you find discussed the sixteen basic principles of Trade and 
3 things: (1) How to Analyse Values; (2) How to Check Up Commerce. Not until it has axjoms or laws or principles thet 
Annual Reports; (3) How and When to Buy and Sell. Answered are universally known and established oan It be said $2.50 
in only 3 of the 87 chapters in this common-sense $2 50 that Business is a Soience........,essesesessesoanso , 

e 


F “FACTORY EFFICIENCY” “HUMAN NATURE" 

By Herbert N. Casson... a0. -206 Pages | By Herbert N. Casson 

The first practical exposition of Scientific Management written by What is the most important thing in the world? All methods 
a Briton on British Soil. Some interesting and valuable new points | and systems of Efficiency must be based, not only upon Science 
of view on the ever-present: problem how to increase output, wages, and Industry, but upon the facts of what? No matter whas your 
dividends and good-will simultaneously. Casson emphasizes the business, whether you buy or sell, borrow or lend, manage, pro- 
fact that “the very heart and centre of Manufacturing $2 50 duce or manufacture, you can’t know too much about $2 50 

e e 


Efficiency is—STANDARDIZED OPERATIONS" Human Nature........cscssosososososossorose se 
Every FORBES MAGAZINE 20c 
2 Weeks B. C. Forbes, Editor a Copy 


“FORBES” believes that MEN and MORALE are still more important than money and 
machinery. Devoted to doers and doings—the human side of business. A business 
information service, in magazine form, to help executives solve their problems of 00 
financing, credit, management, production and eales. Every 2 weeke; $4 a year; 

Canada 50c. extra; Foreign $1 extra... .~-..--..-----0-ce-ceccerene evvenceceeseorsstereoeeres : 


ORDER BLANK FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE (BPH-3-21) 


Forbes Magazine, Book Dept., 

299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. IN GO sce hoe hc lancet EEEE esol aceasta E E _ 

Please send “Forbes” every 2 
weeks for one year. 

Also send me postpaid Books 
listed on the margin of this coupon. 
I enclose Check (or money order) 
for §........................ In full pay- 


ment; or I will remit on receipt of : a 
books and bill. Firm and Position. .._.......-.-.--------cs-c-0-sescessesssensnssctenenrensnnennes somos 


Are. O i 
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FREE: Copy of Forbes’ 34-page Manual of ‘‘Books on Business” FREE on Request 
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The Business Series Library 


consisting of five handsomely bound and readable books on 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


Authors: 


LOUIS RANDSOME FISKE, LL.D. W.C.HOLMAN T.SHARPER KNOWLSON 
A PARTIAL SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS OF EACH VOLUME FOLLOWS: 


Volume I. 

The Selling Profession 
What Salesmanship is 
Necessary Traits of Sales- 

men 
Salesmen’s Qualifications 
Getting Interviews (six sep- 

arate articles) 

Volume II. 
Answering Objections 
Volume III. 
Salesmen and Advertising 

Uses of Advertising 

How to Profit from Adver- 
tisi 

The Salesman and the Adv. 


Dept. 


Price $2.50 each. $10.00 the set. 


Volume IV. 


Man-Building 
By Louis Randsome Fiske, LL.D. 


To know yourself and your 
strong points — to get ac- 

uainted with those traits of 
character in yourself which 
make for power. These are 
the days when he who best 
knows these things wins out. 
Whatever man achieves is 
the result of building—and 
man is indeed a master 
builder when he centers his 
thought forces upon the work 
of building self. 


Address 


Volume V. 
1. Ginger Taiks 


2. Business Psychology 


Comprises two complete books bound 
in one volume. 


Ginger Talks is written by W. C. 
Holman, formerly publisher of Sales- 
manship Magazine. It is such a 
well-known work that it needs no 
introduction. 


Business Psychology is written 
by T. Sharper Knowlson. It is a- 
brief and comprehensive work on 
the operation and activities of the 
human mind centered especially 
around commercial! life. Written in 
clear, simple language, free from 
technicalities. 


Add 50c for postage. 


Book Department THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


P. O. Box 1043 


Memphis, Tennessee. 


$100,000. 


tnerest on 
At how you place a serious debit on your life’s ledger—a debit that can never 
be wiped out because lost time can never be recovered. 


The Famous Sheldon Course 


* garnings are 
Brain Capitalization. 


sare YOU Capitalized? 


made it 
o bigger brain dividends. 


Susiness the New Science, a 32-page 


cerns. Your copy awaits you. 


@ Time is of real value only when it is properly spent. 
gets less for his time than it is really worth is lik 
vests his money at 2% when 5% is easily obtained. 


C YOU can increase your brain capitalization; you can 


MAKE YOUR BRAIN EARN BIGGER DIVIDENDS 


@Right now you are considering a matter of vital importance to 
vour future success. 
make up your mind whether or not you will increase your brain ca- 
pacity. You must sell the idea to yourself. 


What is YOUR Brain 


Capitalization ? 


@The man who earns $5,000 a year has an earning capacity equal 
to an investment of $100,000. His salary re 
on that amount of capital. 


His brain AA A A is, therefore, 


The decision rests with vou. 


4 


ossible for over 100,000 men and women. to invest their brains to better advantage and 


rofusely illustrated booklet, tells vou all about this re- 
"kable, authoritative, amazingly thorough and helpful course in THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS, 

gives hearty endorsement after endorsement signed by officials of many great and well-known 
Itis FREE. Send for it today. 


What Executives Think of the Sheldon Course 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Homer L. Hiyys, Munager Went Tenn., 
734-735 Exchange Building, 
"Phone Main 550. 


Wr. R. L. Taylor, Southern Manager, 
Sheldon School, Memphis, Tenn. 

My dear Taylor: When you and I were boya we attonded college 
wether, but time drifted us apart until a few months ago, when you 
ipproached me with the Sheldon Scieuce of Business as a course 
utable for my needs. 

IL only wish you or some one clae had approached me with this won- 
lerful course many yeara ago, and saved me so much inefficiency in 
ny business career. I want to thank you personally for what this 
ourse has done for me. 

I have sent in test papers on seven books already and shall complete 
he whole series as rapidly aa possible. With much care have I 
roticed the fundamental principles upon which Area Science ia built, 
od Pam abwolutely satisfied that they are sound. fn the short time 
have piven to the study of Sheldon's Science of Business, I ain frank 
a nay that it has already repaid me many times the cost of the whole 
ourse. 

When you induce your fellow man to take the Sheldon's Science of 
Juainese you have done a life time service for which he will thaak you 


n after years, Yours very truly, 
(Signed) HOMER L. HIGGS. 
ILH:LS 


‘he Sheldon School, Chicago, Mi. 

Gentlemen: Have seen most of our seventeen officers lately who 
She rbed as members of the Sheldon School courses. All seem to 
inve been greatly benetited and a few vastly improved by the study. 

l feel that you, Dr. Sheldon, have proven a benediction to our 
ives, and a bleat to our business ~fer we are now men of broader 
mon abd capable of many times more service. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. F. THOMAS, President, 
Grenada Kank, Grenada, Mass. 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


922 North American Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send for our FREE 32 page book—it tells you all about it 


THE CHINA SPECIALISTS 
10 Donegall Square West 
Belfast 


Arthur F. Sheldon, Esq., 
_ Chicago, U. 8. A. 
Dear Mr. Sheldon: I wish to convey to you my greetings, firat 

as one who haa taken the Sheldon Business Course, perbaps the fret 

student in Belfast, and probably the tirst atudent in Ireland. T alao 
send you my greetings as ope who has been so interested in the 

Course as to recommend it to @ great many other people. I send you 

my greetings again because of the work that you have dane for the 

good of humanity, working through the lines of least resistance by 
means of the motto "He profita most who serves best.’ And Í send 
you greetings again as President of the Belfast Rotary Club and thu 
last greeting I shall thank you to pass on to all our friends in the 

Chicago Club, for such we believe you are. 

Our immediate Past President has seen your pamphlet "He 
profits most who serves beat’? with a short message from Paul P. 
Harris and thinks sufficiently well of it as to wish to put it, with my 
help, before every member of the Belfast Club. I want, therefore. 
your permission to print 150 copies of this for our Club. I hope to 
have a discussion on this pamphlet in our Club at an early date and so 
we shall cooperate with you in spreading the knowledge of the LAW 
of Service. With cordial greetings, Yours sincerely, 


CHAS, E. WHITE, PresiJent. 


24th November, 1920. 


(Signed) 


BOLLING SIBLEY 
Greneral Agent 
The Penn Mutual Life [oaurance Co. 
American Rank Building 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Mr. R. L. Taylor, February 21, 1922. 
1517 Union & Planters Bank Bilg., Memphis. 


My dear Mr. Taylor: I wish to aay chat [have been a reudent of 
the Sheldon Business Screnee Course for some years and I take 
pleasure in cormmending this course to anyone who wishes tou. prove 
himeclf whether in the capacity of salearien or otherwise This course 
is most interesting and holda the attention of the student from the 
very brat lesson. Youre very truly 


(Signed! BOLLING SIBLEY. 
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Leading Articles This Month 


ARE YOU HITTING ON ALL FOUR? 
By Arthur Frederick Sheldon 


SOME PRESSING BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


By Lewis G. Harrison 
Vice President Fidelity Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE TONIC OF GOOD CHEER 
By Orison Swett Marden 
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A Combination Book 
and Subscription Offer 


Any of the books in the list below will be sold at 
a reduced price if ordered in connection with a 
renewal or a new subscription to The Business 
Philosopher for a full year. 


You can save 50 cents to $1.00 a volume in this way. 
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THE BUSINESS SCIENCE LIBRARY 


(Ask for descriptive circular.) Any of the five volumes retail 
price singly $2.50—with a $2.00 subscription......0000..000000000..0 ee 3.50 


NOTE: In Canada add 25 cents to above price—Foreign 50 cents. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK: 


The Business Philosopher, 
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Mr. Sheldon’s Edinburgh Address 


R. SHELDON’S Edinburgh address 
will be given in full in the August 
Business Philosopher. 


It was delivered on June 12th before the 
International gathering of the Rotary 
Clubs at Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Both old and new readers will wish to 
read this master’s presentation of the true 
interpretation of the Spirit of Service, 
which is emphasized in the motto of Rotary 
and which is also the basic LAW which 
governs true Success in all human activity. 


The editors hoped to receive the manu- 
script in time to print the address this 
month but were disappointed. 


You may look for it as one of the leading 
features of the August number, which will 
be in the mails a day or two before August 
l. 
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“Lest We Forget” 
1776—1921 


‘And of the independence of the United States the one hundred 
and forty-fifth.” 


* *& *& 


The American Creed 


I BELIEVE in the United States of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people; whose just powers are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed; a Democracy in a Republic; 
a sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect union, one 
and inseparable, established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice and humanity for which American patriots sac- 
rificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to 
support its Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 
to defend it against all enemies. 
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Spoken Like Americans 


LET us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Address, Feb. 27, 1860. 
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I COULD not wish a nation for which men are not willing to fight, 
and, if need be, to die, but I do wish for a nation where it is not 
necessary to ask that sacrifice. I do not pretend that millennial 
days have come, but I can believe in the possibility of a nation 
so righteous as never to make a war of conquest and a nation so 
powerful in righteousness that none will dare to invoke her wrath. 
I Wish for Such an America. 
—PRESIDENT HARDING, May 30, 1921. 


ON THE FRONT PORCH WHERE WE 
TALK THINGS OVER 
By the Editor 


Are You Hitting on All Four? 


AN is a four cylinder engine. 
Cylinder Number One is the 
head—the knowing power part of 
his mental mechanism. 

Cylinder Number Two is the emotive 
side of his nature through which he expres- 
ses his ethical and moral qualities func- 
tioning primarily in love of the good, the 
true and the beautiful, and frequently 
referred to as the spiritual side of man’s 
nature. 

The third cylinder is the will of man by 
means of which he converts his static or 
stored intellectual and emotive power into 
volitional power of action. 

By means of the will, which is the power 
to choose and act, man converts his static 
power into dynamic power. 

The fourth cylinder is the body through 
or by means of which his intellectual and 
his emotive power is converted into words 
spoken and written, and into deeds done. 

Are you hitting on all four cylinders? 

Is your human engine working well? 


.7 OU know what happens to that motor 
car of yours when one or more of the 
cylinders gets clogged or out of order in 
any way. 
e spark plug if clogged with dirt or 
carbon may make you late at a business 
appointment or spoil a pleasure trip. 

We must someway, somehow, keep all 
the spark plugs in each of our four cylinders 
working fine if we want to have a real joy- 
ride on the Road of Life and finally arrive 
at the goal of making good. 

And so then let us have a familiar talk- 
it-over time about each of the four cylin- 
ders of the engine of man. 

First, the head—when we say “That 
fellow has a good head on him,” what do 
we mean? 

We mean that he knows. 

We mean that he has plenty of intellec- 
tual power; we mean that he observes 
and has good judgment; that he remembers 
things and that he has the power of initia- 
tive. 

We mean that he does things without be- 
ing told. 

We mean that he is a good thinker and a 
good rememberer and a good imaginer. 


3 


T takes just three things to make the 

head cylinder work well; first, clear 
thinking; second, a good memory, and 
third, a good constructive and reconstruc- 
tive imagination, which means the power 
to recall stored mental contents and 
combine them in a way they had never 
been combined before. 

Clear thinking, a good memory and a good 
imagination results in abilily, which is the 
result of the head cylinder working all 
nght. 

There is a lot to do to cultivate these 
three basic intellectual powers. 

Thinking involves receptivity to sensa- 
tions, which means to readily receive vibra- 
tions from the outside world. This is of 
basic importance. 

Clear thinking results in the making of 
clear images, and the forming of vivid 
concepts, and plenty of them, and the 
making of concepts into sound ideas, and 
the perception of true relationships between 
ideas to the end of forming sound judg- 
ments. . 

It involves the perception of laws, which 
are relationships common to many ideas 
or sound judgments, and the power to per- 
ceive the Principle back of laws. 


And all this is “some job,” but it is 
worth while to make the head cylinder 
hit hard and all the time. 

And you can do it. 

HINKING isa science today. 
Have you studied the science of 
thinking? 


If not, why not? 

And then, how is your storehouse, the 
memory? 

Well, that’s all right as to potential 
power. Everybody has a good memory. 
The question is how the rememberer is 
working. 

Everything you ever put into your store- 
house of memory is there. But can you 
readily recall the mental contents? Can 
you find what you have put away into 
the store house of memory? 

All too often mental contents that have 
been stored in memory are something like 
the needle in the haystack. It is there 
all right but it is hard to find it. 
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Are your mental contents orderly or are 
the sensations, images, concepts, ideas, 
laws and principles all mixed up “‘sort of 
higglety-pigglety’’? 

If so, the laws of memory, understood 
and applied, will soon bring order out of 
chaos and soon put your store-room in 
order. 

Do you know the natural laws of memory 
building? 

If not, why not? 


ND then, how is your imagination 
working? 

The imagination room of the mind, if 
I may speak figuratively, is the laboratory 
of your intellect. 

It is the place where all inventions are 
born and where all progress gets its start. 

He who does not use this power will let 
it atrophy, and there are a great many 
people who might well put up a sign on 
the imagination room of their intellect 
labeled “To Rent.” 

They never use it. So they might just 
as well rent it out. 

Imagination is the mother of mental 
productiveness and man is a productive 
entity. 

He who does not produce is not natural. 

You labor under the natural necessity 
of correctly nourishing and correctly usin 
your powers to think, your memory an 
your imagination, if you want these powers 
to grow and develop—so do I—so does 
everybody. 


E who does not use the faculty of 
“power to imagine soon gets into a rut 
and some one has said that there is only 
one difference between a rut and a grave— 
one is wider and deeper than the other. 
Racial progress will go ahead with leaps 
and bounds when as many people know 
the mathematics of the mind as now know 
the multiplication table. 

George R. James, of Memphis, is right. 

It is more important for man-building 
to be taught in our public schools than 
it is even to teach mathematics. 

A knowledge of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, and the knowl- 
edge of the laws of higher mathematics, 
is a vastly important branch of knowledge, 
but when our children know the mathe- 
matics of the mind, they will soon master 
the other sciences, including regular mathe- 
matics. 

But the head cylinder might be 100% 
and still leave the human engine ready for 
the scrap heap. 


H™ is your second cylinder working? 

Is it all right? 

I refer to the heart. 

I refer to the emotive phase of human 
consciousness through which the ethical 
and moral side of man is expressed. 

I refer to what may be scientifically 
termed the sensibilities—the feelings—the 
spirit. 

How do you feel? 

How is your spirit of service? How is 
your hope, your faith, your feeling of 
responsibility, your courage, your temper- 
ance in all things, your truthfulness, your 
justice? 

The sum of these make for reliability. 

They will grow in but one kind of soil, 
and that is the soil of love. 

The intellect creates, but there is a differ- 
ence between creating things and organiz- 
ing things after they are created. 

Love attracts. It organizes things cre- 
ated into entities. 


BUSINESS conducted in the atmos- 
phere of doubt and fear, growing from 
the seed of hate, tends to disintegrate. 


A business permeated with the spirit of 
cooperation, growing a crop of hope and 
faith from the seed of love, organizes and 
grows and expands. 

The same is true of the individual. 


Evolution necessitates involution as a 
necessary antecedent to the growth or 
evolution, and unless the element of love 
is involved there can be no lasting growth. 

Love is the greatest thing in the world. 
It is the most constructive force in the 
universe. 

Confidence is the basis of human rela- 
tionships and satisfaction the bedrock on 
which they rest, and no one in the world 
can create confidence and satisfaction in 
the mind of those with whom he and his 
work comes in contact unless his “heart 
cylinder is working right. 

The way to do that is to love your fellow- 
man and make the brotherhood of man a 
reality as far as you are concerned. 

And the only possible way to do that 
with anything like 100% is to fall in love 
with God—The Omniscient, The Omnipo- 
tent and The Omnipresent First Cause 
from which all comes. 


OU cannot stop up the spark plug of 
Y Cylinder Number Two with the car- 
bon of hate and its by-products, such as 
the feeling of selfishness and doubt and 
fear and lack of responsibility and intem- 
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perance and falsehood and injustice and 
jealousy and envy, and still have your 
engine work well. 

You are headed for a wreck on the road 
of life unless you keep Cylinder Number 
Two in good working order. 

But how about Cylinder Number Three? 

That is the will. 

You must run your intellectual and emo- 
tive power through the mill of the will 
before it can be converted into words and 
deeds. 

The will is the cylinder of decision and 
action. 

The dirt and carbon of indecision and 
laziness have made the progress of millions 
of individuals impossible. 

Are you doing anything to cultivate your 
will? Or rather to put your power of deci- 
sion and action in tune with the infinite, 
for man’s will is only strong in proportion 
to its reflection of infinite purpose. 


Ter how about the fourth cylinder? 

The condition of the first three 
cylinders depends a whole lot upon the 
fourth. 

That is the body—the house in which 
the real man dwells. 

Do you think right and breathe right and 
drink right, cleanse right, inside and out- 
side, and eat right and relax right and 
sleep right? Are you in harmony with or 
do you transgress the natural law of physi- 
cal well-being? Millions are breathing 
backwards and digging their graves with 
their teeth, thus clogging Cylinder Number 
Four, in many ways with all kinds of foul 
stuff and then wondering why they have 
so little power of accomplishment and so 
much “hard luck.” 

All such cases are not hard luck. It is 
the penalty of transgression of natural law. 

Finally, if you would make all four 
cylinders work well you must sooner or 
later come to see what “Jt” is that “has” 
the four cylinders. 
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What are “‘you?”’ | 

What is the “I” that has a head, a heart, 
a will and a body. 3 

The “I” that “Is”? and “Has” is spirit. 


M~ is veritably a spiritual entity. 

“Ye have a natural body and a 
spiritual body” is a literal scientific state- 
ment of truth. 


You have it now. It is the form body 
around which the physical body is built. 
You don’t have to wait to cross the Big 
Divide to get the spiritual body; you have 
it right along with you all the time. 

Let us quit reading figurative meanings 
into such statements. They are literal 
statements of truth. 

In final analysis the four general classes 
of man-power—intellectual, emotive, voli- 
tional, or will power, and physical power— 
are manifestations of the spirit. 

You may or may not know that now. 
You may not believe the statement, but 
that makes no difference as to the facts 
in the matter. False belief cannot change 
the facts of nature. 


VERYBODY in the world once 

thought that the earth was flat, but 

that didn’t make it flat, it was just as 
round as it is today. 

We will never make rapid progress in the 
matter of pulling out of the muck and mire 
of present industrial and commercial chaos 
into which the race has been plunged until 
we realize the fact that “God is spirit” 
and “All and in All.” 

“Ye are the temple of the living God. 
a God ye love and move and have your 

eing.” 

These are statements of fact, literal 
statements of scientific truths. 

It is time for the race to realize the 
literalness of such statements. 

Let’s get busy in the realization and 
practice of them before it is too late. 


Loyalty 


i YOU WORK FOR A MAN, in Heaven’s name, WORK for him. 


If he pays you 


wages which supply your bread and butter, work for him; speak well of him; 


stand by him and stand by the institution he represents. 
ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of cleverness. 


If put to a pinch, an 
If you must villify, condemn 


and eternally disparage—resign your position, and when you are outside, damn to 
your heart’s content; but as long as you are part of the institution do not condemn 
it. If you do that, you are loosening the tendrils that are holding you to the 
institution, and at the first high wind that comes along, you will be uprooted and 
blown away, and probably will never know the reason why.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Salesmanship and Service 


By V. CLEMENT JENKINS* 


UR greatest opportunity to render 
O service is here now. Do we fully 

realize the present conditions, their 
cause, and our duty, obligations and re- 
sponsibility to offer our service to help 
solve these problems of today? 

During the last two years we have all 
been listening to innumerable speakers, 
both eloquent and otherwise, expound their 
various theories, schemes and predictions. 
We have read volumes of articles written 
to mould our thought in line with as many 
diversified theories as there are faddists 
to promote them. 

he unsettled mental condition naturally 
following a world war was a very fertile 
field in which to sow the seeds of general 
dissatisfaction and the cultivation of a 
heterogeneous collection of theories and 
questionable panacea. 

Today we are reaping the crop of disap- 
pointment from a state of mental indi- 
gestion and the lassitude resulting from a 
torpid liver through the lack of exercise 
and clear thinking. 

The remedy for our general economic 
conditions today is hard work and common 
sense. The hard work first, with a cleared 
healthy mind as a result; common sense will 
follow. The cause of our present business 
condition is chiefly mental because many 
of us stopped working and are spending 
most of our time talking. 

What we need now is deeds and less talk. 

During the last six years, due to abnor- 
mal conditions, the salesmen of the country 
have lost the art of selling and have not 
only deteriorated to the grade of order- 
takers, but have developed the faculty of 
graceful order declining. 

Salesmanship is the life blood of business; 
like the blood of the body, when it becomes 
sluggish, the body is sick, and that is what 
is wrong with business today. Business 
is sick because the salesmen of the country 
have lost the art of selling and are sluggish. 

Our industries are only running at part 
capacity, unemployment is increasing, with 
all the dangers that go with industrial 
unrest. 


HE wealth of our nation never was 
greater. 

Our population was never greater, so 

we have as many, if not more, consumers 


*Digest of a general bulletin to representatives of the Shel- 
‘lon School, from the Sales Council. s 


than before the war, and a greater wealth 
with which to buy our necessities. 

But we have stopped earning by stopping 
work. Everyone is talking and waiting 
for “George to do it.” 

But who is George in this case? 

George is the composite salesman who 
must start work. It is George who must 
become again the optimistic, enthusiastic, 
persuasive salesman, the life-giving blood, 
circulating all over the country, building 
business, energizing the body of national 
industry and business. 

To solve our economic problem of today, 
we need salesmen to travel all over the land 
to create confidence, to create orders now, 
today. 

This will give employment to the idle 
industries at a profit, give the workers 
wages to spend, regenerate general busi- 
ness, stabilize the state of unrest and ad- 
vance civilization. 

. How are wegoingtodevelopthe salesmen 
of America? By training. Our opportunity 
as Sheldon representatives ishere now! 

Do we see it? Are we going to grasp 
it now? 

We have the best course of iraining for 
salesmanship. It has stood the test of 
nearly twenty years and has proved its 
value. It will solve the problems of today 
by developing salesmen that think of and 
create opportunities for business; the sales- 
man that will understand human nature; 
the salesman that will know his product 
and the salesman who will apply his 
knowledge with persistent efforts, with a 
mode of conduct that will steadily build 
the business of his concern and the country. 

The salesman of Ability, Reliability, 
Endurance and Action is the forerunner of 
prosperity. 

Our course will do this. We know It; 
we talk about it. Let us practice its prin- 
ciples ourselves first, and demonstrate 
its worth by carrying this message to 
Garcia. ; 

It is our duty, obligation and responsi- 
bility to our country, the Sheldon School 
and ourselves. Let us start now with 
confidence, the foundation of success, love 
of our fellowman the basic motive of serv- 
ice. Enthusiasm that stimulates action 
and sincere earnestness, the fire within 
that overcomes all obstacles. 

Opportunity is knocking at our door; 
let us run out to grasp its hand. 


Some Pressing Business Problems 


Solution of Foreign Trade Question Will Bring 
Revival of Industry 


By LEWIS G. HARRIMAN 
Vice-President The Fidelity Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IVE or six years ago the head of one 
F of the largest American banks re- 
ferred to Americans in general as 
“economic illiterates.” There may have 
been some justification for this character- 
ization, yet during recent years more and 
more business men are 
learning to plan their 
business on sound 
principles based on 
-knowledge of funda- 
mental conditionsand 
are no longer doing 
business on what 
might be called a ralio: ) 
“hunch.” possibly in sharing 
Busi will also make possib 
usiness men are | on their park. 
becoming more,accus- | 
tomed to studying | 
financial publications, economists’ services 
such as Moody’s, Brookmire’s, and Bab- 
son’s, and of course discuss their business 
problems intimately with their bankers. 

Given a set of present financial and busi- 
ness conditions, it is possible to make 
certain broad predictions concerning the 
future, both the immediate and the remote, 
based on past experience. We are in 
the depths of a major business depression, 
perhaps in some respects the worst since 
the Napoleonic wars and it is world-wide 
in scope. 

We have experienced during the past 
twelve months the most abrupt decline in 
commodity prices in recorded economic 
history. Business mortality has been great 
and tremendous losses have been taken. 

It, therefore, behooves us to examine 
certain particular features of the present 
situation, fairly weighing weaknesses and 
not overlooking strong points in an effort 
to see what remedies should be applied 
ne what the future is likely to bring 

orth. 


OR six years, our foreign export trade, 
the increase of which is at bottom 

the cause of the recent business boom, has 
been supported by credit, represented by 
about $2,500,000,000 of foreign bonds, held 
by American investors; about $10,000,- 
000,000 of credit advanced by the Govern- 
ment, interest upon which is not at present 
being paid, and perhaps $3,000,000,000 of 


“ Now is America’s great opportunity” 
says Mr. Harriman. 


ritory so combines such natural resources as 
we possess wilh 100,000,000 of people united 
by common ideals and purposes. 

Mr. Harriman believes that the fulure trend 


of America industrially ts toward larger 
consolidations, which will enable our great 
corporation to do more for their employes, 
rofits: with them, and 
greater public service 


le 


current indebtedness which has not been 
funded. Also, we have repurchased Ameri- 
can dollar securities from foreign investors 
in the amount of probably $3,000,000,000. 

This method of settlement, of course, 
could not go on indefinitely and about the 
first of the year export 
trade showed clear 
evidence of declining. 

One-way trade is 
impossible and with 
this debt due us from 
abroad, already accu- 
mulated, certain alter- 
natives become clear. 

We must either lose 
our foreign export 
markets, receive fur- 
ther huge gold imports 
receive a great influx of foreign goods, or 
be prepared to invest a great amount of 
capital, either in foreign dollar securities 
or foreign enterprises. 

The loss of foreign export markets is not 
to be thought of for a moment, otherwise, 
our industries would suffer stagnation. 
We already have approximately forty per 
cent of the total gold available for money 
in the whole world. Should we receive 
much more, international bankruptcy 
would be distinctly among the possibilities, 
or else there might be danger of the de- 
monetization of gold, and the necessity. for 
searching around for a new standard of 
value and exchange with accompanying 
chaotic conditions too grevious to contem- 
plate. 

The encouragement of foreign imports 
should not be faced with too great hesita- 
tion and the recent so-called emergency 
tariff bill seems to be economically un- 
sound, at least if it is to represent a policy 
of anything but a temporary nature. 

We cannot have our cake and eat it also. 


“No other ter- 


E cannot expect the payment of this 

huge accumulated debt and still 

make extremely difficult the natural ways 
for its liquidation. 

This country, with its huge store of cheap 
raw materials, fundamentally sound busi- 
ness conditions and efficient methods of 
production, need not fear competition with 
any foreign country, even though foreign 
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wage scales may be somewhat lower than 
our own. 

Probably, there is no economist in the 
country who does not condemn the tariff 
on agricultural products. Almost every 
one is theoretically a free trader. Surely, 
there never was a better time to demon- 
strate the practicality of a theory than the 
present when the rest of the world owes 
us billions, when we do not want any 
further gold imports, when we are as 
yet unaccustomed to foreign investment 
on the huge scale required, and when 
our own industries are never likely to be 
in a better position to meet keen com- 
petition from abroad. , 

Up to 1914 we were a debtor nation. 
A considerable part of the development of 
our country was based on the investment 
of foreign capital in America. We were 
then just at the turning point and had on 
our own account started to make foreign 
investments, particularly in this hemi- 
sphere. | 


The war accelerated this tendency and 
has now changed the whole situation. To 
retain our place among the nations and a 
high degree of prosperity we must face 
the necessity of making foreign invest- 
ments. We must look to such corpora- 
tions as those organized under the Edge 
bill to arrange financing of this character, 
and to undertake placing of such securities 
with the individual investor who in the 
final analysis must be the one to hold 
issues of this nature inasmuch as com- 
mercial banks must keep their committ- 
ments confined for the most part to shorter 
and more liquid paper. 

Foreign investment as a matter of policy 
should also be particularly directed to 
undeveloped countries, for it is there that 
trade of the most desirable sort from our 
standpoint can best be stimulated. 


T is encouraging to note, that for the 

first time since 1915, foreign trade 
figures during the month of April showed 
a net balance favorable to other nations. 
Actual figures for April show $340,000,000 
of exports, $255,000,000 of imports plus 
$91,000,000 of gold imports resulting in a 
net balance of $6,000,000. 

One of our most important problems is 
the situation of American railroads. There 
has been a tendency to lay the whole blame 
for the present weak position of the rail- 
roads to the period of Government control. 

It is hardly possible to be too severe 
in our condemnation of the uneconomic 
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way in which the railroads were handled 
under Mr. McAdoo and his successors. 

Yet, it must not be overlooked that for 
a score of years previous the railroads had 
been decidedly undernourished, wages and 
other operating costs had been slowly rising 
while there had been a constant pressure - 
toward rate reduction. This had been a 
progressive matter and finally resulted in 
the undermining of the credit of the roads. 

An insufficient amount of new capital 
had been put into improvements and it 
had been necessary to finance almost solely 
through the issue of founded debt rather 
than stock issues. Too long a confinuance 
of this tendency could hardly fail to have a 
decidedly weakening effect. 


ET we must fairly realize that the 
present plight of public service cor- 
porations of this character is not confined 
to those in the United States, but is clearly 
in evidence in almost all countries, Great 
Britain and the Argentine, for examples 
where conditions are as nearly as possible 
similar to our own. 

Had the administration adopted a policy 
of making traffic pay for itself during the 
period of war-time prosperity, and also 
provided a fair surplus of earnings for 
betterments, all might have been well. 

Instead of this, we waited until the rail- 
roads were returned to private ownership 
to attempt to right certain fundamental 
inequitable conditions. It was necessary 
in order to preserve railroad solvency to 
grant a large rate increase just as the 
present business slump was upon us. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
present slump was not in any sense caused 
by the increase of rates, but that on the 
contrary the slump is really the cause for 
present railroad distress. 

As an illustration of how acute present 
conditions are, in April there were 507,000 
idle freight cars, or approximately 21 per 
cent of the total, while there were perhaps 
12,000 idle locomotives. 

Also as an example of some of the vices 
of the national wage agreement, which has 
been a source of constant trouble, President 
A. H. Smith, of the New York Central, 
is reported as testifying that under this 
agreement, every employe of the New York 
Central was credited with one hour per week 
extra to allow for the punching of time 
clocks. 

This increased the payrolls for his road 
alone approximately $700,000 per annum, 
in apparently an entirely unjustifiable 
manner, 
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T is interesting that the Railroad Labor 
Board after a careful review of the 
facts, decided that there is justification for 
a revision downward of wages, and it has 
just been announced that this revision 
amounts to about 12 per cent to become 
effective July 1, which it is estimated will 
save the railroads perhaps $400,000,000 in 
annual pay rolls. 

How great a help this will prove may 
be seen from the fact that in 1916, the 
railroads, as a whole, showed earned in- 
come of $1,040,000,000, which was some 
$240,000,000 in excess of normal dividend 
requirements, whereas in 1920, the rail- 
roads showed only $61,000,000, income, 
which was not even one-half of fixed charges 
on funded debt. | 

The new Esch-Cummins Act seems to 
be a thoroughly sound piece of legislation 
and had it been put into operation during 
anywhere near normal times, it probably 
would have immediately proved workable 
and satisfactory. 

With wage readjustments, increasing eff- 
ciency of operation, the slow restoration 
of physical condition, and ultimately a 
revival of business, there seems no ques- 
tion that a satisfactory solution has been 
found. This new law, together with the 
fact that public opinion is now thoroughly 
roused to the necessity for placing our rail- 
roads in a sound position, is the most 
hopeful factor in this situation. 


TA improved political situation in 
Washington is worthy of some com- 
ment from the business standpoint. We 
now have an administration that is willing 
to take counsel, not only with politicians 
but with big business men. The dangers 
of extreme autocracy in our Government 
seem to be over, at least for the present, 
and what is known as a ‘“‘business adminis- 
tration” is in the saddle. 


We are seeing better cooperation between 
the President and Congress, and a firmer 
foreign policy is in evidence, as illustrated 
by the fact that the note of Mr. Hughes 
to Germany brought results on the repara- 
tions question within ten days. 


The growing estrangement from our 
allies is being corrected and our repre- 
sentative again sits on the Supreme Coun- 
cil. 


Agreement on the budget bill has been 
reached and this is extremely important 
to business for with our tremendous Gov- 
ernmental financial problems, we cannot 
afford to run the business of Government 
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ay anything but a sound and economic 
plan. 

The new budget bill will place the 
responsibility for expenditures squarely on 
the administration where it properly be- 
longs. The function of Congress will be 
to inquire and criticize rather than to 
formulate our financial program. ‘This is 
important in itself and will also serve as a 

eat saver of time in the legislative 

ranches which are constantly laboring 
under congestion of business which tends 
toward haste and inefficiency. 


HE administration faces a very im- 

portant task in solving the tax prob- 
lem and this must be solved within a 
reasonably short time because of its im- 
portance to business. It is too highly 
technical a subject to discuss at length 
at this time but it may not be amiss to 
speak a word of warning relative to over- 
ese aa as to the proposed ‘Sales 

ax.” 

In a country as highly complicated 
economically as our own there is a question 
whether it will prove workable and it is 
probably a fair prediction that it will 
ultimately be discarded as a final solution. 

It appears safe to say that the most 
severe point of financial strain is pretty 
definitely passed. The increase of the 
Federal Reserve ratio of reserves to deposits 
plus circulation, from 42 per cent to 57 
per cent in the course of the last year is an 
encouraging sign; indeed, allowing 35 per 
cent of reserves against deposits, it now 
stands at nearly 72 per cent. 

The rediscount rates of all the regional 
Federal Reserve banks are now below 
7 per cent, and indeed, all of them are now 
at 6 per cent except New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Dallas, which are at 6 1-2 
per cent. 

The reduction in these rates represents 
a policy of attempting to reduce the cost 
of doing business rather than an evidence 
of any large accumulation of funds. The 
rediscount rate is below the rates current 
in the outside money market which are 
now at about 7 per sent although theoretic- 
ally the rediscount rate should probably 
be above the outside rate and rediscounting 
should serve as a means of taking care of 
overflow credit requirements. 


HE present situation emphasizes anew 

the fallacy of blaming the Federal 
Reserve Board for the recent high price 
of.money. Federal Reserve rates followed 
the market up and the raising of its rates 
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served to determine the character of loans 
rather than the price of credit. Similarly, 
with declining rates, the attempt to acceler- 
ate the fall is perhaps not likely to be of 
paramount importance. 

There is a tendency among the Federal 
Reserve banks to bring the rediscount 
rates on all classes of loans to a common 
figure. It was necessary at the start of 
the Federal Reserve System and also dur- 
ing the period of war finance to establish 
certain differentials between paper secured 
by Government issues and those secured by 
commercial paper, for example. We have 
probably seen almost the last of this, 
owing to the passing of special emergen- 
cies, 

There are now only two districts where 
the penalty rates in excess of the standard 
are still in effect, in Kansas City and St. 
Louis. The need for exercising this pen- 
alty is the fact that without it banks were 
unable to exercise a proper pressure on all 
borrowers who in their opinion were over- 
extended. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of 
slow business and slowly declining wages, 
the deposits of the savings banks of New 
York State actually increased $41,000,000 
during the first quarter of 1921. 

This is an evidence of a proper spirit 
of economy and it is a good sign in view of 
the doubtful business situation and the 
possibility of continued unemployment for 
some little time to come. Probably, the 
tendency toward increased savings deposits 
has already been reversed during the last 
two months. 


È ‘attempting to analyze general busi- 
ness conditions, ìt is impossible to over- 
look war exhaustion of capital and the 
decreased purchasing power of various 
classes. 


Visualization of an early return to pros- 
perity would be a mistaken view. Capital 
must accumulate, interest rates fall and 
purchasing power be reestablished before 
we can go ahead in a normal and prosperous 
manner. 


So long as business is even a little below 
normal, we have a: ‘buyers’? market, and 
prices and trade conditions are uncertain. 

There is vast difference between the 
accumulation of goods, as a result of depres- 
sion, and overproduction. 

Accumulation of goods does not cause 
depression but results from depression. 

Scarcity of goods, labor inefficiency, and 
underproduction were in evidence a year 
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ago; now depression decreases purchasing 
power and goods accumulate. 

Depression will continue until produc- 
tion costs are reduced and capital accumu- 
lates, thus restoring purchasing power. 

Need is not equivalent to demand, for 
it is only ability to pay which creates 
orders. 

At present only one in five furnaces in 
the steel industry is in operation. This 
is almost the worst showing on record. 
Even in spite of recent cuts, wages in the 
steel industry are still about 100 per cent 
above prewar levels which were themselves 
not low. 

Present stocks of wool represent a two 
years’ normal supply. In April for one of 
the standard wool clips, a bid of 16 7-8 
cents was high as against a figure for the 
same clip a year ago of 71 cents. Similar 
examples might be taken from among other 
commodities and other basic industries. 

Even with somewhat of a revival this 
spring, the motor car industry employed on 
May 1 only 50 per cent of the normal 
number of men. No profits can be ex- 
pected on this basis. With nearly 9,000,- 
000 pleasure cars and trucks in service and 
a present productive capacity of 2,600,000 
per annum, we are now selling at a rate of 
less than 800,000 per year. 

The situation here is then apparent; 
slow business and inevitable price cutting 
are clearly indicated. 

It is clear that sound business policy 
demands the steady liquidation of over- 
extended lines and that hand-to-mouth 
buying is the only safe course. 


HERE has been some complaint that 

retail prices have been slower in show- 

ing a decline than wholesale prices. It is 

probably true that there is still evidecen 

in various lines of the thing which we have 
been accustomed to call “profiteering.” 

Yet, in fairness to the retailer, one should 
remember that two of the most important 
elements entering into his costs are wages 
and rent. These are the things which 
have shown least tendency as yet to 
decline, and it is probably true that even 
at present prices, most retailers are not 
making excessive profits. 

The major trend drring any period of 
depression is often interrupted by minor 
trends. Early in a depression a revival 
often takes place after the period of maxi- 
mum financial stress is over. Merchants 
and manufacturers make efforts to work 
off goods on hand or contracted for at high 
prices, but usually this is shortlived for 
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there has been no time for orders to accum- 
ulate. 

Yet the decline in the price of raw 
materials is steadily reducing the cost of 
operation, and with wage reductions, 
increasing efficiency and somewhat easier 
money, the foundations for a healthy ex- 
pansion later on are being laid. 

Losses are written off and reorganiza- 
tions accomplished, while industry is get- 
ting adjusted to a lower profit basis. 
Accumulated goods will be worked off, 
prices stabilized and demand will expand, 
and then we will be ready to enter a period 
of permanent improvement. 


T is clear, however, that we should 
not deceive ourselves about an immedi- 
ate return to permanently higher prices. 
Price indexes for a hundred years back 
show a remarkable consistency in fluctua- 
tions. At the close of the Napoleonic 
wars in 1814 prices stood at a figure of 247. 
There was an immediate and rapid decline 
for about six years and then a slow decline 
for another twenty-three years, until in 
1843 the index stood at 84. 

Slowly conditions changed and for eight- 
een years a steady advance took place, 
which culminated after four active rising 
years in a price of 237 in 1864. 

At the close of the Civil War again an 
abrupt decline took place and then‘a slow 
decline for a period of nearly thirty years 
until in 1896, the figures stood at 67. 

Again a slow advance took place during 
the period preceding the recent war, which 
culminated in five years of extreme ad- 
vances and reached a figure in the late 
winter of 1920 of 244. 

The only reason for questioning a repe- 
tition of this cycle, which now would indi- 
cate'a declining market for some years to 
come, is the relatively stronger condition 
of the Government and its more effective 
control of the monetary system so as to 
regulate deflation and to insure the avoid- 
ance of panic. These trends and difficult- 
ties can perhaps be softened but not funda- 
mentally changed. 


HE broad future of America indus- 
trially is probably toward larger con- 
solidations. Such consolidations represent 
great possibilities along certain lines. Great 
corporations are more likely to show larger 
and more stable profits. 

They are able to do more along the lines 
of labor welfare work. They are probably 
better able to stand the certain demands 
of labor later on for a greater share in 


profits. They show possibilities of greater 
public service. They will also be better 
able to meet competitively the tendency 
toward combinations in foreign countries. 

There is cause for hopefulness in cer- 
tain figures recently announced from the 
Census Bureau. They show that during 
a period of thirty years, illiteracy has 
declined in Alabama, from 41% to 16%; 
in Arkansas from 26% to 9%; in Dela- 
ware from 14% to 6%. 

Looking forward to the broad future, 
can there be any question that with our 
other advantages, our future as a nation 
is secure, provided that the character of 
our people and their mental capacity is 
being properly developed? 


OW is America’s great opportunity. 

No other territory on the face of 
the earth so combines such natural ad- 
vantages as we possess—great and varied 
fertility, tremendous mineral resources, 
ideal inland waterways, seaboards facing 
all the continents; a temperate and diversi- 
fied climate—yet with all this a natural 
unit, with one hundred million of people 
united by common ideals and purposes; 
and yet still underpopulated. 

This is indeed the greatest of nations, 
and this its century of opportunity. With 
our ideal location for water and land traffic, 
our diversified industry and a new spirit 
of cooperation among our people, there is 
a chance to do great things and an oppor- 
tunity for individual self-realization and 
the satisfaction of legitimate ambition. 
With a proper spirit, and a desire to work 
for the common good, there is no limit 
which we need set to what we may hope 
to accomplish. 


The more I study, the more I think, 
the more I learn of men and women, 
the more passionately do I preach the 
gospel of self-expression. As the sun 
invites the buds to burst into flowers, as 
it draws the plants from the darkness of 
the earth, as its caresses call the life sap 
through the trunks of the trees, so would 
I have my writing and my life invite men 
and women out of the darkness that en- 
folds them and into sunshine and the 
warmth of the joy that comes from the 
fullest self-expression. God’s commands, 
I feel sure, are sent to us in the form of 
Desires. That which we desire to do 
with all our strength, that which we most 
love to do, is what God wants us to do. 
—Tom Dricr. 


Personality in Business 
By J. M. FITZGERALD, M. D. 


Vocalional Counsellor 


RSO NALIT Y is a cultivable thing. 

The salesman should have a flex- 

ible personality. He should be 
socially disposed so that he will in- 
stinctively and naturally suppress his 
egotism, that he may please a customer 
and make a sale. The sales manager 
should have more of a fixed or directive 
personality. He must supply the sales- 
man with plans, ideas, information, and 
initiative. He must aid the’ salesman in 
fixing his belief and will in himself and 
his goods and the work he proposes to 
carry out. He must have the power of 
arousing enthusiasm, initiative, self- 
confidence, and resourcefulness; other- 
wise the sales manager is misplaced. 


HE personality may be divided into 


three segments, the physical, men-` 


tal, and spiritual. 

One’s physical personality is deter- 
mined by the age, health, height and 
weight of body, and the athletic tone of 
the muscles—that is, one’s general ap- 
pearance. 


One’s mental personality is deter- 
mined by one’s training, education, re- 
sponsiveness to certain demands, one’s 
sense of humor, and by the force and 
character of one’s thinking, or by the 
lack of these. 

One’s spiritual personality can be de- 
fined as one’s affection, sympathy, and 
enthusiasm, one’s interest in others and 
capacity for conscientious action or the 
lack of these. 


We are, first of all things, affected 
poo by the physical personality. 

ore people are affected thus than by 
the other elements of personality. How- 
ever, the higher the development of a per- 
son’s mind, the more keenly he is sensitive 
to and appreciative of the mental person- 
ality and the spiritual personality of 
others, and the better he understands them. 

Undoubtedly certain situations in life 
require a powerful physical organization 
to deal with them effectively. Lincoln 
not only had a finer spiritual personality, 


but a more powerful and impressive 
physical personality than did Douglas, 
“the Little Giant.” His intellectual 
personality was natively superior to the 
same elements of Douglas’s nature, and 
directed by his great love, sympathy, 
intuition and conscience, he became the 
supreme man of his age. 

While a member of congress, after 
having heard Alexander Stevens makea 
speech, he wrote his friend Herndon as 
follows: “A little, slim, pale-faced, 
consumptive man with a large head has 
just concluded the very best speech of 
an hour’s length I ever heard. My old, 
withered, dry eyes are full of tears yet.” 
Here the mental and spiritual person- 
ality of Stevens completely transcended 
the physical limitations. 


RIEFLY summarized, the sales- 
man should possess these faculties 
in this relation, though some lines of 
business undoubtedly require less of 
one faculty and more of another. These 
I believe are fundamental, namely— 
friendship, energy, acquisitiveness, pride 
sensitiveness, self-confidence, conscien- 
tiousness, firmness, hope, perception, 
power in using language, power to make 
comparison, and the quality of being 
human. 
Thus he should be friendly, energetic, 
a student of business, ambitious to excel 
and to gain the good will of other men; 
self-confident, that he may carry his 
goods and his knowledge to men who 
stand high in their business or work; 
conscientious, that he will not lie about 
his goods nor about his firm once he 
leaves them; hopeful, although he may 
be turned down nine times, to succeed 
the tenth because he comes back with a 
smile; firm of purpose, so that he does 
not give up nor work in a half-hearted 
state of mind; perceptive, that he may 
see the country through which he trav- 
els, and know from the appearance of 
the homes and the people living there 
what sort of towns must grow out of 
such a developed country. 


A popular government without popular information or the means of acquiring 
it is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps both. 
Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; and a people who mean to be their 
own governors must arm themselves with the power which knowledge gives. _ 
No man has a right to take part in governing others who has not the intelligence 
or moral capacity to govern himself.—ABC’s of Democracy by James Madison. 


Psychology, The New Science 


By LLOYD KENYON JONES 


SCHOOL BOY, writing an essay on 
A “Mind,” said, “What the dickens is 

mind? I use it every day but never 
saw it. I know it’s in my head, but I 
can’t comb it like my hair. Mind is like 
an automobile engine. Sometimes some 
of the cylinders miss, and then you forget. 

I could write a better essay about 
anything else, but I think that mind isn’t 
anything, but it has got a lot to do with 
everything else. When I go to sleep, I 
turn my mind off like a faucet, and when 
I wake up, it starts ticking like a clock. 
If the teacher’s mind had been all right, 
she’d a thought of something better to 
write about.” 

Which is the average opinion about 
mind. 

People think with, but little about, 
their minds. They exercise their mus- 
cles—but muscle is cheap, and mind is 
costly. They try to be beautiful, but 
beauty is only skin-deep. They try to 
be popular, but popularity is short-lived. 

The subject of psychology is as wel- 
come to most folk as a mummy at a 
feast—but all the while, they are wrinkling 
their brows, trying to think, and not 
stopping long enough to know how minds 
thin 


SYCHOLOGY is ‘‘the new science,” 

that has followed physics and other 
more purely material branches of science 
as a logical result. 

Every trade and every profession de- 
pend upon the “psychology” of their 
natures. Whithout mental development, 
there is no progress. 

Panics are caused more by mental effects 
than by reality. Conditions leading up 
to panics affect minds in much the same 
way, proving the similarity of minds. 

If minds were not much alike, millions 
of persons would not live under a single 
government, and in a condition of, at 
least, comparative amity. 

Modern psychology is not metaphysics. 
It is mental science—and considers the 
processes of thought. It does not sep- 
arate mind from the material, but re- 
gards mind as something operating in 
conjunction with material. This may 
make thought a product of matter, or 
matter an instrument of thought. 

When psychology is mentioned, most 
persons are like the little girl in school, 
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who said, when asked why she did not 
study, “Oh, study makes my head ache 
and my eyes pop out!” 

Get any one in a corner—against a hard 
proposition—and the first thing he says 
is, “Let me think—let me think!” The 
thing he thinks with has got rusty. He 
is about as wise as the person who tries 
to cut grass with a dull mower! 


OW do we think? Why do we think? 

How can thought be trained so that 

it obeys the laws of thought? How can it 
serve us? 

We are all in the fix frequently of the 
darky who was caught on a railway 
crossing, in an automobile that had 
“died.” He said, as he glanced up the 
track and saw the onrushing train, “If I 
only knew what the book said; I could 
get out of here.” 

And his friend replied, as he leaped to 
safety, “If you-all stop to consult your 
library, you bet you'll get out of there!” 

Trained thinking helps us think when 
a hard problem faces us. It is as difficult 
to think about a hard problem without . 
schooled thinking, as it is to run a mile 
without physical training. 

While the le is developing muscle, 
it must develo 

While people aire thinking of gaining 
wealth, they should put an edge on their 
thinkers. 

If you believe that mind counts for 
little, study wealthy men. Their prin- 
cipal grasp on fame is their ability to 
make money. After they have gained 
their wealth, they prefer to be known 
for some mental attainment. 

Every one of us admires intellect— 
and intelligence is just a name that 
signifies trained thinking. 


E like to be known as “smart.” If 

we can lay claim to being intellectual, 
we fee] that this position offsets many 
other shortcomings. 

Everybody is ready to lay claim to 
intelligence, but most persons are averse 
to studying. They like to have the results, 
but they don’t care to exercise their brains 
sufficiently to produce those results. 

The farmer must sow if he is to reap. 
The thinker must sow, or he will not 
reap a harvest of sound thought. 

It is important for every one of us 
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to learn as much as possible about the com- 
non, fundamental operations of mind, 
because every one of us depends upon 
nind. There is no choice. Our minds 
zo with us—and all we do, all we plan, 
ill that we know about life, resolves itself 
n that one name, Mind! 

To popularize such a dull subject (dull 
yecause mind is ever-present and always 
yersistent, and therefore common!), is 
10 easy task—but always, we shall find— 
is we have found—that success in all 
ines belongs to the thinkers. Those 
vho achieve success accidentally, are likely 
o lose it accidentally. 


N THE universities, patiently record- 

ing facts, and conducting experiments, 
earning the truths about mind and its 
vonders, are many persons of methodical 
1abits of thought. They are teachers 
ind they also are investigators. 

The result of their investigation is 
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found in education, in business, in sales- 
manship—in everything that mankind 
does. 


Thought ever is reaching greater heights. 
lt is improving on itself. It is discovering, 
bringing to the world new and more 
marvelous facts. It has mastery, in many 
ways, over the unthinking material with 
which it deals. It will gain greater mastery. 

And yet, many men and women are 
willing to laugh at the study of the nature 
of thought. lf it be an important study, 
it must be interesting—and if it is interest- 
ing, it cannot be irksome! 

“The new science” has come to assist 
us. It is the outgrowth of all human 
effort. It is our ally—and when we look 
upon it as a friend, we shall see it as 
it is—ready to assist us, and to make us 
clearer, better thinkers. 

Out of thought must come all progress 
and all justice!— Popular Psychology. 


Crux Lucis 
By MAUDE FRAZER JACKSON 


Le eve a sign did in the sky appear; 

The sun’s last beams had formed a cross of light, 
The summit merged in clouds with glory bright; 

The base was resting on the meadow near. 

My soul, erstwhile oppressed with doubt and fear, 
Seemed to escape from out its house of clay; 

The realms of light no longer far away, 

Almost the songs of angels could I hear. 


f eee Y sweet peace is with me as I go; 

God’s love, no more like blazing noontide sun 
With radiance too strong for mortal gaze, 

In form of Mercy’s Cross doth softly glow. 

God, throned so high, is close, the Gracious One 
Who cares for me in all these earthly ways. 


The Tonic of Good Cheer 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


(Copyright by O. S. Marden, 1921) 


66 OTHING can disturb his good 

| \ nature,” said a business man of one 

of his employees; “that is why I 

like him. It does not matter how much 

I scold him or find fault with him, he is 

always sunny. He never lays up anything 
against me, never resents anything.” 

That is recommendation enough for 
anybody. No wonder this man did not 
want to part with such an employee. 
Everybody wants to get near sunny 
people; everybody likes to know them. 
They open, without effort, doors which 
morose, gloomy natures are obliged to pry 
open with great difficulty, or perhaps 
cannot open at all. 

The world has a big place in its heart for 
the bright, cheerful soul, whose presence 
chases away gloom as the sun drives black, 
threatening clouds from the sky. 

If all of us, especially the grouchers, the 
pessimists, and the disgruntled folks gen- 
erally, only knew the power of a smile 
as a solvent for all sorts of friction and ills 
the world would be a much happier place 
in which to live. 

I have seen men wrangling and almost at 
the point of blows, when one with a sunny 
disposition entered the room, and in five 
minutes the storm was allover. It was like 
pouring oil on a troubled sea that had 
threatened to swallow a ship that was 
battling for its life. 


OU cannot quarrel with a man who 
wears a smile on his face and in his 
heart. No matter how angry you may be 
with him his cheery good will takes the 
i all out of you because it puts out the 


I know a man who was fighting mad 
with another who had, as he believed, 
injured him seriously. 

During a period of great financial strin- 
gency this man became involved in diffi- 
culties and thought he was going to fail in 
business. After exhausting all other re- 
sources, when every effort to get money 
from his friends to tide him over the crisis 
had failed, in desperation he called on his 
supposed enemy, and asked him if it would 
be possible to loan him sufficient money to 
carry him over, offering a very big bonus 
if he would do so. 

“Certainly,” was the hearty reply to his 
request. “I shall be very glad to loan 
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you the money and I will charge you only 
six per cent. interest.” 


The borrower was dumbfounded. In an 
instant this act of kindness, coming from 
one he had thought his encmy, when even 
his friends had failed him, neutralized 
every particle of hatred and made him see 
his benefactor in his true light. Moreover, 
the loan cleared his financial sky and 
brought prosperity out of threatened 
ruin. 


T is smiles and laughter, sunshine 

within and without that makes life 
worth living. Imagine, if you can, a world 
without these. It is unthinkable. Such a 
world could not exist. 


‘There is very little success where there 
is little laughter,” said Andrew Carnegie. 
“The workman who rejoices in his work 
and laughs away his discomfort is the one 
sure to rise.” 


Yet there are many employers who dis- 
courage anything which approaches merri- 
ment among their employees, on the ground 
that it is undignified, that it wastes val- 
uable time, and demoralizes discipline 


But many have been converted to the: 
Carnegie theory. They are finding that 
anything which gives a temporary relief 
to the strain and stress of business is 
beneficial, that a wave of laughter running 
through a factory acts like a tonic and tends 
to promote good work as well as good 
feeling. | 


“No smiles, no business,” is the motto 
of a successful business man. At first it 
struck me as rather a peculiar motto, but 
on second thought I realized how apt it is. 
Do we not all know that sour, gloomy 
faces drive away business, and that pleas- 
ant faces attract it? l 

A top-notch salesman says that his suc- 
cess was won by taking the smile route; 
he smiled his way to success. He thinks 
that the power of the smile is not half 
appreciated, or realized. It makes friends, 
it radiates sunshine; all doors open to the 
man who smiles. 
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HEERFULNESS will attract more 
customers, sell more goods, do more 
business with less wear and tear than any 
other quality. 
Optimism is the greatest business-getter, 
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the biggest trader, the greatest achiever in 
the world. 


Pessimism has never done anything but 
tear down and destroy what optimism has 
built up. 


In the business office, as in society, 
everywhere, the favorite is always the 
cheerful person. Good-natured, cheerful 
people do not waste their vital energy as 
rapidly as the grumbler or the too sober 
ones. They work with less friction. 


It is the inner light that shows forth in 
the face. 


If you would look sweet and keep sweet 
you must be sweet. You must think pleas- 
ant thoughts, and have a kindly, generous, 
magnanimous feeling toward everybody. 
If there are enemies in your thought, in 
your mind, hateful, jealous, envious feel- 
ings, they will all reproduce themselves on 
your face. 


If you want to be a joy bearer, a sunshine 
center, form the habit of flooding your mind 
with healthful, wholesome, ‘happy, kindly 
thoughts and pictures. This is the way 
to drive out their opposites—gloom, sad- 
ness, jealousy, ill will, all sorts of bitter 
thoughts. 


Good cheer depends upon the mental 
guests which you entertain. 
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I F you wish to attract friends and to 
do your best work, keep your mind 
filled with sunshine, with beauty and truth, 
with cheerful and uplifting thoughts; 
bury everything that makes you unhappy 
and discordant, everything that cramps 
your freedom and worries you. Bury it 
before it buries you. 

I know a man who makes it a rule to 
sweeten his day’s work with good cheer. 

. In his large business he makes every one 
with whom he comes in contact, feel that 
life is a joy—not a grind. He is one of the 
happiest men I know. His whole life has 
been devoted to scattering sunshine over 
others. 

He has been in the cheering-up business 
ever since I have known him. It seems 
to be his side-line, and it is an excellent 
one for us all to carry. It will not interfere 
with our regular business, and it will keep 
us in a healthful, happy mood, and that 
means mental harmony and efficiency; 
it means constructiveness, it means cre- 
ativeness. 

Nobody but himself may be helped by the 
money millionaire, but everybody isenriched 
who knows or comes in contact with the 
millionaire of good cheer, and the more he 
gives of his wealth, the more it multiplies. 

It is like the seed put into the soil— 
the more one sows, the greater the harvest. 


Birds 


Do you ne'er think what wondrous beings these? 
Do you ne'er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instruments of man e'er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree tops even 
Are halfway houses on the road to heaven! 


Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Thetr old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember too 
"Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 


My Master’s House 


By DAVID S. LAWLOR 


HIS is an age of specialization. A 
man is taught specially to do one 
thing or to sell one thing; and usually, 

where chance first starts a man, he follows 
until the bell tolls. There are notable 
exceptions, however—men who will not 
stay put. These are the men who recog- 
nize that while they are salesmen, mechan- 
ics, or laborers, they are above all else— 
men. 

Every one of us should realize this great 
truth, that while there is a universal need 
for special skill, for a man to have a special 
education in one direction, he is more than 
a salesman, a plumber, a mechanic or an 
advertising mao—that before and after 
everything else, he is a man. 

This is to be a man to man talk’ between 
you and me. These are serious times, 
and a little serious talk on the things that 
are in life worth while may be of advantage 
to some of you. I say some of you because 
I have in mind the gospel that tells of the 
sower that went out to sow his seed: 


“And as he sowed, some fell by the wa 
side, and it was trodden down and the birds 8 
of the air ate it up. And some fell on the 
rock, and as soon as it had sprung up it 
withered away because it had no moisture. 
And some fell among thorns, and the thorns, 
growing up with it, choked it. And some 

ell on good ground, and sprang up and 
yielded fruit one hundred fold.” 


ONDERFUL are the works of man. 
He has circumnavigated the globe; 
traced great rivers to their sources; climbed 
the highest mountains; discovered the two 
great poles; measured the distance to the 
stars and weighed the sun, but no man has 
yet lived who has been ‘able to circum- 
navigate man. 
oday man is almost as much of a 
mystery as he was in the beginning, and 
he is as little understood. It would seem 
as though the work of the infinite mind 
was one the understanding of the finite 
min 
A sales manager once gave me a half 
hour to talk on the mind of man; on the 
ethical side of life. I refused on the ground 
that the subject was so great, so compre- 
hensive, that it appalled me, but he 
insisted and said that if I were only to put 
in the foundation or even briefly to sketch 
some of the things that a man ought to 
know to help him to be a greater man, 
my work would be appreciated. 
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Much has been said in a half hour. 
Thirty of the world’s greatest speeches 
which have come down in history as the 
greatest efforts of orators, more than 
half of them, were spoken in fifteen 
minutes. Lincoln’s great speech at Gettys- 
burg, a speech that will go down the ages, 
was delivered in less than five minutes. 
ee then may be said or read in a half 

our. 

If in that time I can help you to be 
abler men, stronger men, better men; 
if I can show you how to overcome many 
of the little things that are doing you 
harm and show you how to strengthen the 
many things that will do you good; 

I can point out to you and warn you of 
the road that will lead to trouble and 
ain, and set you on the road that will 
ead to health and happiness and peace 
of mind, then I will feel that I have been 
well rewarded for the time I have given 
you. 

Let me know you better. You are 
salesmen. You give your company the 
best that is in you, say eight hours of every 
day. Well and good! Where do ie 
lived What kind of a house do you 
in and where is it situated? How is your 
home furnished, and what kind of a man 
is master of the house you live in? Is your 
home on an alley, or an avenue? Is it a 
cottage, neat and attractive on a country 
road, or is it some abode going to wrack 
and ruin in some evil neighborhood? 

I hope it is a mansion on a broad ave- 
nue, the house surrounded by noble speci- 
mens of the forest; flowers and plants here 
and there that show the love for the 
beautiful by the owner. 

In such a house I expect to find the 
rooms large and high studded, the furnish- 
ings rich and in good taste, beautiful 
paintings on the wall, a library well stocked 
with the choicest literature of the ages. 

I expect to find an atmosphere of rest, 
of comfort and of peace; and when the 
master comes to find a man who has the 
air of a master, with mind and bearing 
denoting to the manner born. There is 
will on the throne directing events, and it 
x Pi correlated to pure thoughts and high 
ideals 


NY of you may have such a home as 
I have described. The body is the 
home; the broad avenue is the atmosphere 
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the thoughts occupy; the magnificent 
trees are the good resolutions that have 
been made and kept; the flowers are the 
beautiful deeds done in life; the dwelling 
place with its great rooms is the broadness 
of vision; the oil paintings are the beautiful 
thoughts that come with right living, and 
the well stocked library is the mind that 
has been refreshed by contact with the 
great minds of the centuries. Surely such 
a home is desirable, and is worth any effort 
that it may cost. 


Your body is the jewel case in which 
reside the heart, the mind and the soul. 
You have been taught from infancy the 
care of this body. It is well worth your 
care. Nature demands it be cared for, 
and punishes severely any injury to it. 
Respect your bodies, for usually with a 
clean body goes a clean mind. I do not 
mean the soil that comes from honest toil, 
but the stain that comes from excesses 
and debaucheries that soil not only the 
body, but which leave their impress on the 
mind and the soul. 


might liken the body to a ship; the 

mind to the rudder of the ship that 
gives it direction; the will the captain, 
who directs the course; the conscience, the 
charts which show the channels through 
which the ship may sail in safety, and mark 
the rocks and the shoals upon which there 
is danger of wreck and destruction. Let 
us very briefly examine the growth of 
this mentality which gives us character. 


“Our body began as a speck of vitalized 
protoplasm that developed in dark and in 
secret,’ says Dr. Openheim. “It came 
into the world with a cry of pain, and then 
began the struggle of life; and with the 
growth of the body came the growth of the 
mind, less easily seen, but still developing 
from time to time. 


‘This development of the body continues 
for a certain length of time until maturity 
arrives, the time for active work. Then 
growth ceases, and an even level of strength 
is kept up until middle life, when the 
physical resources begin to decline. Slowly 
weakness creeps on, and each year man 
finds himself less able to withstand the 
wear and tear. Thus old age arrives, 
and with a cry of pain and a sigh of resig- 
nation we go to our reward. 

‘The mind during all this time does not 
keep up an even pace in its progression; 
it differs from the body in being more 
influenced by environment than by hered- 
ity. The mind starts out as a fluid whose 
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final crystallized form is the forces that 
have been working upon it, good and bad, 
wise and unwise. 


These forces are influencing it each day, 
each hour. There is the same struggle 
between influences as there is between 
animals in the primeval lands or trees 
in the forests. Those that are naturally 
strong and have most favorable environ- 
ments grow briskly, and those that are less 
favorably placed die out. We are totally 
unconscious of being a battlefield where 
one sort of victory or another must be 
decided.” 


S those things which so closely influence 

our lives are vital to us, let us pause 
and examine them. Heredity is not of 
our choice. Our fathers and mothers are 
thrust upon us, as we have no choice in 
the selection. Probably we could not make 
as good a choice as Nature did for us. 
This, strange to say, has but very little 
influence on our lives; at least, so the best 
authorities declare. The great moulder 
of our character is environment, and the 
greatest of environments is the home circle, 
the outlook of life that is given to us by 
our fathers and mothers, and our home 
surroundings. 

Environment is more than the family 
circle, more than the neighborhood in 
which we live. Environment means asso- 
ciation; the chums we associate with; 
the books we read, the schools we attend; 
the pictures we see, and the thousand 
things that come into our daily life. 

It is said that the mind takes fifty 
thousand impressions a day. See to it, 
we should, that these pictures are clean, 
inspiring and elevating, if we would have a 
mind that will guide us right, a mind that 
will be a source of joy and pleasure to us, 
and to all whom we come in contact with, 
a mind that will give a fragrance to our 
whole being. Such a mind is a jewel 
beyond price. 


OW is such a mind to be attained? 

By discipline, by drill, mental drill 
much like bodily drill. You have scen 
many of the boys from your neighborhood 
taken in the draft, round shouldered, 
narrow chested boys. They were sent to 
some cantonment; and you have seen them 
some months afterwards, their carriages 
erect, = es see and ae ety 
square. ysically they were better men. 
What made this change? Drill, drill, 
everlasting drill. 
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The mind may be drilled much the same 
way, but there must be the will to do it, 
and that will must come from within. 
It cannot come from without. An internal 
treatment or influence must stir it into 
life. We must keep it awakened by con- 
stant exercise, and such exercise will win 
health and vigor for our will. When we 
have done this, we will recognize within 
us a new force capable of achieving much. 
Usually that means that we have a new 
possession in our mind from which to work 
and develop aright and draw forth untold 
riches. 

Every good, healthy concern from time 
to time takes stock, and every good, 
healthy man should take stock of himself 
every so often to find out his weaknesses 
and correct them before they have become 
a habit; to see what his virtues are that he 
may encourage them to even a greater 
growth. The value of these introspections 


is worth while. i 
A GOOD physician will never prescribe 

unless he knows what is the ailment. 
There is first the diagnosis and then the 
treatment. Let us find out in what we 
are deficient; then bring up our forces and 
supply the deficiency. 

o you swear? Stop it. Once a sales- 
manager told me that he would give any- 
thing to give up the evil. For twenty 
years he had been swearing many times a 
day. I asked him why he did not stop it, 
and he said that he could not. 1 told him 
that he would cure himself if only he would 
follow my advice: first make the resolu- 
tion to stop swearing; second write a 
memo each day as follows: “I promise 
that I will not swear today, and if by chance 
I do swear, I will immediately write out this 
same promise.” 
that the method was wonderful, as the 
second day he was cured. 

Have you a bad temper? Then cure it. 
Professor James says that the way to 
cure a bad temper is to deny it expression, 
and then it dies a natural death. 


A STRONG passion may be subdued 
by refusing it freedom of action. 
Habits are made and grow stronger by 
repeated acts; they are unmade, or made 
weaker by constant denial. Men who have 
gone deeply into the science of the mind 
say that the set teeth and the clinched 
hands are not symptoms but the cause 
of anger. 

When you are tempted to be angry, 
instead of letting the corners of the mouth 


He did so. He told me- 
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droop, just smile, and the sunshine from’ 
that smile will dissolve the angry feeling 
just as ice dissolves from the warmth of 
the sun. 

“It is in presence of such considerations 
that Professor James writes as follows: 
‘The hell to be endured hereafter, of which 
theology tells, is no worse than the hell 
we make for ourselves in this world by 
habitually fashioning our characters in 
the wrong way. Could the young but 
realize how soon they will become mere 
walking bundles of habits, they would 
give more heed to their conduct while it 
is in the plastic state. We are spinning 
our own fates, good or evil, and never to 
be undone.’ ” 

I knew a man once who had gone into 
the gutter through drink. He lost his job, 
his friends, and his money. He came back, 
and he has stayed back all this time— 
and that was more than twenty-five years 
ago. 

“How did you do it, Ned?” I asked. 

“T resolved to cut it out; then made a 
vow that I would not only cut it out, but 
would cut out every place where it was 
sold, and cut out of my life every man 
who drioks liquor.” That was his answer. 

This man, by the grace of God, used the 
same method as is advised by the church 
after the accumulated wisdom of nearly 
2,000 years—shun the occasion, shun the 
place and shun the companionship. 

The sick wills have been divided into 
eight classes, all amenable to treatment. 
There are the hesitating, the impulsive, 
the inactive, the “I can’t,” the over-active 
and the emotional will, and the over- 
practical and the indefinite will. 


F you are impatient and hot-headed, 
and go off at half-cock try Dr. Bar- 
rett’s treatment for such a case. Each 
action ought to be done once a day for 
ten days and occupy ten minutes in the 
doing; and, at the end of each exercise, 
one is to write each day his introspection— 

1. To replace in a box very slowly 
and deliberately one hundred matches. 

2. To write out very slowly and 
oo the words, “I will train my 
will.” 

3. To turn over very slowly and 
deliberately all the leaves in a book, 
about 200 pages. 

4. To watch the movements of the 
second-hand of a clock or watch, and 
pronounce some word slowly at the 
completion of each minute. 

There are many other exercises, each 
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of them drilling the will much as the drill 
sergeant makes over the bodies of our 
boys in army cantonments. 


The great object of self-discipline is, 
in reality, to brace the human will for the 
strengthening of the moral life. 


The education of the will must not be 
left to fate, nor can it be left to others. 
It must be carried out by ourselves. It 
must be carried out in accordance with the 
knowledge we can ourself acquire of our 
individual self. Study, introspection, and 
self-discipline must then go hand in hand. 
Effort and patience are the price to be 
paid. There is no mystery, there is no 
short cut; the goal to each is self-mastery, 
personal power and force of character. 
The way is long, the way is hard, but the 
goal is worth the winning. 


‘HERE are five rules, as given by Dr. 
Barrett, that we ought all make a 
part of our lives:— 


1. We must make our nervous sys- 
tem our ally instead of our enemy. 

2. In the acquisition of a new habit 
or the leaving off of an old one, we 
must take care to launch ourselves 
with as strong and decided initiative 
as possible. 

3. Never suffer an exception to 
occur until the new habit is securely 
rooted in life. 

4. Seize the very first possible op- 
portunity to act on every resolution 
you make and on every emotional 
prompting you may experience in the 
direction of the habits you aspire to 


gain. 
5. Keep the faculties of effort alive 


in you by a little gratuitous exercise 

every day. 

Here then is given you a plan to build, 
decorate and furnish your master’s house. 
You can build it on any scale and make it 
as beautiful as your heart desires. 

In it vou can have many of the treasures 
of the world that will always be a source 
of joy to you. You are the master of your 
own fate. You can build as you desire, 
but you must pay the price in work. 
ens pay for it with a smile or by 
check. 


ORK, work, work! It was decreed 

that we must win by the sweat of 
our brow, but oh, the joy that comes 
from honest, well directed effort! 

Nature royally treats her children who 
rigidly observe her laws. To them she 
gives health, strength and power. Just 
a few words more and I am done. 
pec here has been called “the garden of 
ife,” and it has been said by an unknown 
poet :— 

Beautiful thoughts make beautiful lives, 
For every word and deed 

Lies in the thought that prompted ü 
As the flower lies in the seed. 


Back of each action lay the thought 
e nourished until tt grew 
Into a work, or into a deed, 
That marked our life work through. 


Gracious words and kindly ways, 
Deeds that are high and true; 

Slanderous words and hasty words 
And deeds we bitterly rue. 


The garden of life, it beareth well; 
It will repay our care, 

But the blossom must always and ever be 
Like the seed we're planting there. 


Go Aviating 


See that you go aviating every day. In your mind. 


Go higher than the world’s record for flight. 


Go into the realm of pure spirit. 
Rest there. 

Let your mind play there. 

Be one with the One. 

Be absolute with the absolute. 
Be infinite with the infinite. 
Look out across eternity. 


Look down and smile at the little worlds whirling. 
Be one in thought with All-Wisdom, All-Power, All-Presence, All-Being. 
I promise you that you shall come back to your world inspired with new wisdom, new power, 


new joy for your work.—The Nautilus. 


a fas 


By GRACE M. BROWN 


SN’T it odd how most of us object to 
the rest of us having any right to our 
opinions and how most of us almost 

resent it when the rest of us have definite 
ideas contrary to theirs? 

Most of us are so inflated with the idea 
of our own importance that we find it 
difficult to put ourselves aside long enough 
to put GOD inside. 

Individual importance or non-import- 
ance is about the most difficult point of 
balance in the problem of the Ego—be- 
cause the human egotist measures himself 
on decidedly exalted lines. 

Which is entirely correct provided this 
same human egotist is big enough to reach 
up (or down) and meet the line of his 
measurement. 

To be sure each soul is the Center of the 
Universe from his angle of vision in the 
universe—that is why he is an individual, 
one within one, and we will not lose sight 
of our importance, neither shall we fail 
in the recognition of our unimportance. 

The human creature needs the balancing 
process within himself; he wants to forget 
the enormity of his self-emotion and 
develop some real value in self-reliance 
which gives him reality in his life attain- 
ment instead of exaggerated sense-con- 
sciousness. 


The fact is we are not interesting to 
folks when we talk about ourselves be 
cause they want to talk about themselves. 

But this omnipresent ego which is work- 
ing its way into completeness must first 
learn its greatness before it has the capacity 
to perceive the greatness of its smallness. 


T is the man of the finest culture who 
does not intrude his personality upon 
others—he is fine enough to appreciate the 
other fellow’s viewpoint in his life upreach. 
And it is the first dimensional thinker 
who says “I-I-I” in all of his conversa- 
tion, and who wants everything to fit 
his own measurement of his own small 
experience. 

The word “right” is a relic of the measur- 
ing of the man in the Zodiac. The Zodiac 
is merely a map of our solar system. We 
say our, because this earth planet which 
is our present home is on the Zodiacal map 
and at one time in evolution the man 
measured himself according to his right 
angle in the Zodiac and as he could not 
see that every other man has his right 
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angle therein also, naturally he thought 
everybody must accept his measurement 
and equally naturally there were infinite 
misfits. 

In the second dimension of human con- 
sciousness where each man thinks it his 
divine duty to set the standard for the 
race, autocracy is the menace—not only 
the autocracy of government, but of relig- 
ion, of cult, of education, and of family and 
its narrow clamping cruelty has done its 
best and is doing its best, or rather its 
worst, to destroy the race. 

The exaggerated ego does not see things 
as they are; he only sees from his opinion 
and what it all means to him and there 
is where men must balance. 


And the easy way to balance is to recog- 
nize in love the belief and the opinion of 
other people whether we accept them or 
not—not always “I think” and “I want” 
but to see from some other person’s “I.” 


UMANITY, if it would continue its 
earth qoumey: is going to balance 
itself—it will recognize the divine right of 
every part of itself which is every human 
creature. 
No soul mounts by tearing down another. 
Could a man become complete by cut- 
ting off his hand? 
Ean the race rise by destroying part of 
itself? 
Humanity is one—I am one with 
humanity which is the meaning of “I 


GOD is the whole; not a part of the 
whole. 

lt is the good which endures, the whole 
good and nothing but the good. 

And if I am also whole and would endure 
in wholeness I will hold fast to that which 
is good—otherwise I shall defeat myself. 

I am made in the image of GOD; there- 
fore I am one with the least and one with 
ie greatest of life’s manifest, intelligent 

orm. 

If I would be great, I will recognize 
that I also am the least because I am one 
with the whole_of that infinite intelli- 
gence. 

Therein is the keynote of balance—‘I 
am that I am’’—I measure myself to That. 

THAT is the pronoun used in the classics 
of many languages as the pronoun of the 
infinite, not I, nor Thou, nor His, nor They, 
simply and entirely that. 
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The way of balancing the aggressive I 
may be by changing our angle of thinking 
from the right angle of autocracy to the 
interpenetrative and universal THAT. 


Verily our path is the path which must 
be equalized in the service of truth. 


We will walk cautiously but not too 
cautiously—we will hold our heads high 
but not too high—we will love much but 
we shall love wisely—we will give freely 
but not too freely—we will equalize in 
THAT and may the infinite discrimina- 
tion enfold us all. 


“ Philosophies ” 


By Leo P. Bolt, Jr. 


l MILE, but hustle. 
“Some day your chance will come” 
—but in the meantime, keep busy. 


Consider yourself a failure until you 
succeed. 


Were I to give advice, my only advice 


. would be to never give advice. 


Seek advice. Listen to all you hear, 
and with the whole thereof, season it 
with your own judgment. 


A person can ofttimes be judged by the 
magazines he reads. 


“The article is so theoretical!” we hear. 
To get the practical side of ìt, let the reader 
get busy and get the experience concerning 
a Then he can appreciate the theoretical 
side. 


When you begin to lose interest in your 
work, or when you feel that you’re just 
drifting along, better get busy and do 
something else—that which will not only 
interest you, but make you enthusiastic. 


When a person is his own boss, many 
times he doesn’t want to leave his work. 
Instead of watching the clock so diligently, 
just imagine that you’re the boss. Before 
so very long, your imagination will become 
realization. 


Your smile, at the end of a business 
interview, helps to cement that spirit of 
good will, needed by salesmen as well as 
by the houses they represent. 


If you want to find out how big a fool 
you are, talk to a dictaphone and then 
listen to yourself talk. 


A fool’s advice has often made a wise 
man out of a fool. 


A Brief Mention of a Great Book 
By Arthur Frederick Sheldon 


HAVE just had the pleasure of read- 
ing the advance manuscript of what 
I believe is destined to become an 
epoch-making book. 
It is entitled “The Manhood of Human- 
ity” and it is written by Count Korzybski 
of Poland. 


I have had the pleasure of meeting the 
author personally as well as having read 
the advance manuscript. 


The book will be published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, and it ought to have a very wide- 
spread distribution. 

The Count comes from a long family 
of engineers and mathematicians and is 
undoubtedly one of the master minds of 
his time. 

Man’s relationship to “Time” has always 
existed as a natural law. 

It seems, however, to have remained 
for the Count to have discerned that 
relationship clearly and to have not only 
pointed it out to the rest of us but to have 
shown in a very convincing way the far- 
reaching consequences possible through 
conscious application of this relationship. 

The mathematics of life is being rapidly 
evolved, and in my judgment Count Kor- 
zybski has made a very basic contribution 
along that line. 
= While The Business Philosopher has 
no financial interest whatever in the sale 
of this work, the editor of it would be glad, 
very glad, indeed, to see every reader of 
the Philosopher own a copy oi It. 

I have just telephoned Mr. John Macrae, 
vice-president of the E. P. Dutton & Co., 
and he tells me that the price of the book 
is to be $3.00. I very heartily recommend 
it. It is a scientific work and requires 
study, not just reading, but that is true 
of everything worth while. 

Every reader of the Philosopher who 
gets it and reads not only the lines but 
between the lines and studies it the way 
all things worth while should be studied 
will be grateful to me for passing the word 
along. 


I would ask three simple things of one 
who wants to get on. I would ask him 
to improve his speech, to improve his 
manners and to improve his standards of 
taste-—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Signs of the Times 


Discussed or Commented Upon from a More cr Less Personal Viewpoint 
By ARTHUR J. FORBES 


T a recent meeting of a National 
Convention of Chambers of Com- 
merce held at Atlantic City, certain 

resolutions were passed which are basically 
significant of the spirit of the times ‘and 
the trend of things on the problem of 
human relationships. 

The Business Philosopher takes pleasure 
in passing this resolution along to its 
readers, and the editor would especially 
call attention to the first clause of the last 
paragraph, which reads as follows: 

“This Chamber conceives the justification 
for all enterprise to be primarily that of 
Service to the Community.” 

Gradually the world is waking up to 
the fact that the only reason why any indi- 
vidual or any business has any right to 
take up any room on this planet is on 
account of the service he or it can render 
to human society. In other words, the 
reason for his or its existence is usefulness. 

The old idea of business men that they 
were simpy in business to make money will, 
from this time on rapidly give place to the 
fact, which is that the reason any business 
man is in business, and the reason his 
business exists is on account of his useful- 
ness and its service to society, and the 
money which the owner of the business 
or the employes make is the pay obtained 
for service rendered. 


T is encouraging and refreshing to see 

so influential a body as the Chamber 

of Commerce of the United States, recog- 

nize this basic fact and publicly announce 
it. 

The resolution follows: 

“1l. With a high conception of fair play 
in all human relations, this Chamber be- 
lieves the relation of constituted authority 
toward industry to be primarily that of 
preserving equality of opportunity for all; 
an equal chance to every citizen to find 
his position in accordance with his charac- 
ter, ability and effort. 

“Individual initiative, strengthened by 
education, safeguarded by publicity, stimu- 
lated by active and free competition, is 
the guarantee of sound National progress. 
Legislative enactments and administrative 
acts should touch private enterprise with 

eat care, except primarily to preserve this 
air field to all. 


“2. This Chamber conceives the ‘‘Stand- 
ard of Living” to be the indicator, largely 
of general human happiness; and to be 
maintained and further advanced only by 
facilitating a wider and more general use 
of modern necessities, comforts and luxur- 
ies, dependent on increasing production 
and economical distribution of them. 

“Every restriction of production or 
obstruction to distribution is therefore a 
social injury to our fellows, and to be 
avoided by all possible means up to the 
sacrifice of a vital principle. In this con- 
ception, we condemn avoidable strikes, 
lock-outs, and combinations of all kinds to 
needlessly limit output or curtail distribu- 
tion, on the part of either workers or direc- 
tors of industry. 

“3. This Chamber conceives the justifica- 
tion for all enterprise to be primarily that 
of Service to the Community: that the value 
of and the reward for that service is most 
fairly expressed by the community when 
secured by private initiative under condi- 
tions of free competition and is not safely 
apportioned by the human judgment of 
any constituted authority.” 

—A. F. Sheldon. 
E a 
NOTHER good sign of the good time 
coming. 

Mr. Robert B. Wolf, whom I consider 
one of the greatest industrial engineers of 
the world, has just sent me copy of the 
preamble to the introduction to the Report 
of the Committee on Industrial Waste of 
the Federated American Engineering Socie- 
ties. 

In his letter transmitting it, he says, 
“I think it strikes a very high key and 
thought perhaps you would like to use it.” 

Mr. Wolf thought right. It is one of the 
signs of the times of the approaching of 
the good time which is coming even though 
it has been long, long, long on the way. 


Gradually the Principle of Service is 
becoming recognized as the fundamental 
law of human relationships and more and 
more the engineering mind is applying real 
science to the problem of putting human 
relationships on the plane where they 
belong.—Arthur F. Sheldon. 

Following is the preamble referred to 
by Mr. Wolf: 
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““TYNGINEERING is the science of con- 

trolling the forces and of utilizing 
the materials of nature for the benefit 
of man, and the art of organizing and of 
directing human activities in connection 
therewith. 

“As Service to others is the expression 
of the highest motive to which men respond 
and as duty to contribute to the public 
welfare demands the best efforts men can 
put forth, now, Therefore, the Engineering 
and Allied Technical Societies, of the United 
States of America, through the formation of 
the Federated American Engineering Socie- 
ties, realize a long cherished ideal—a com- 
prehensive organization dedicated to the 
service of the community, state, and nation. 

“This report is the first work undertaken 
by the Federated American Engineering 
Societies in rendering public service. It 
discloses losses and wastes due to the 
restraint and dissipation of the creative 

wers of those who work in industry. 
it lays the foundation for knowledge of 
the destructive influences which have con- 
trolled in the past. From this knowledge 
will come the vision that mental and moral 
forces must be added to the physical 
resources now employed if Industry is to 
serve all who are dependent upon its con- 
tinuous and effective operation. 

“Waste in American [Industry is due to: 

“Interrupted Production, caused by idle 
men, idle plants, idle equipment, idle 
material. 

“Low Production, caused by faulty man- 
agement of men, materials, plant and 
equipment, and by inefficient workman- 


ship. 
“Restricted Production, deliberately 
made by owners, management and labor. 
“Lost Production, caused by ill health 
and industrial accidents.” 


eww 

ERE are a few quotations from 
H statements made during the past 

few weeks by some of our American 
leaders of thought, which are here passed 
along to our readers without comment, 
except that these expressions undoubtedly 
reflect the views and opinions of many 
thousands of thoughtful Americans, who 
have been giving thought and study to the 
problems which we as a people must 
aid in settling. 

For example, Chas. M. Schwab is quoted 
on the present and future economic 
conditions in Germany—which undoubted- 
ly will influence world trade and finance 
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for years to come. Dr. Alfred Stearns, 
noted educator, hints that our great 
universities are not all living up to their 
former high standards. What do you 
think about this? 

John Hays Hammond is quoted as being 
opposed to government ownership. So are 
some millions of other Americans. 

H. H. Sloat discusses briefly trade condi- 
tions in Brazil, and the thought has been 
frequently expressed that our people do 
not yet realize the tremendous possibilities 
of expanding the trade of the United 
States among our friends in South and 
Central America. 


B E Æ 

HARLES M. SCHWAB, Chairman 

of the board of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, who sailed hence on a 
recuperative European trip, returned the 
other day looking and feeling unusually 
brisk and cheerful. Although Mr. Schwab 
toured only France and Italy, he devoted 
some time getting in touch with condi- 
tions in Germany through talks with 
German manufacturers and economists. 

“Germany will recover from the effects 
of the World war,” he said, ‘much sooner 
perhaps than any other of the European 
countries involved in it. I noted that 
France and Italy were getting on their feet 
swiftly, but from the information I ob- 
tained I am confident that the world will 
have to look out for Germany as a possible 
competitor in much shorter time than is 
generally allotted to her. , 

“I believe, however, that the United 
States need have no fear of being out- 
stripped by Germany industrially, and 
in regard to shipping I have no doubt 
that we will still retain the lead we have 
achieved and are achieving. 

“Germany is a conquered country and 
her people are aware of it, but they are 
like a strong man who has failed in business 
and sets his teeth determined to win back 
what he has lost by hard work and compe- 
tent management. i ; 

The secret of Germany’s previous m- 
dustrial success was the efficiency of her 
workers. They still have that efficiency 
and that training that is necessary to win 
in the world of commerce and manufac- 
tures. Business is bad, of course, m 
Germany as in all other countries, including 
America, but it is on the mend.” 


E os ® 
R. ALFRED STEARNS, Principal 
of Phillips Andover Academy, says: 
“What is needed in the world today 1s 
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men who can think straight, whose minds 
are trained, who are actuated by high 
ideals, who can see the problems before 
us and tell us which way to go. The 
colleges are not living up to their mission 
if they do not remain true to these old high 
standards. What the small college gives is 
the intimate contact with human nature 
that forces you to know human nature, 
its weakness and its strength, and how to 
deal with it in life. Let the emphasis be 
laid on character and citizenship rather 
than upon technical and utilitarian knowl- 
edge.” 
B 8 S 


OHN HAYS HAMMOND and Jere- 

miah Jenks, in ‘‘Great American Issues,” 
say: “To the mind of a practical man, 
familiar with the technical and executive 
problems of conducting a big business of 
any kind, government ownership threatens 
the existence of every condition upon 
which efficient and economical service 
depends. 

“A private company must find its own 
capital, that is to say, it must live upon a 
supply of capital voluntarily furnished 
by the investing public. If this supply is 
not to be cut off the company must pay 
dividends, and dividends can only 
earned if the cost of production is kept 
down, the efficiency of service kept up, 
and competition successfully met. 

“In this one sentence we have the law 
of the survival of the fittest, in so far as it 
applies to business. Under government 
ownership and management this law is 
nullified. The government does not de- 
pend upon a voluntary supply of capital; 
it can raise all the money it wants in the 
form of taxes, and is thus relieved from 
all pressure to run its enterprises at a 
profit which will attract capital. 

This would not in itself be a fatal objec- 
tion to government ownership if the govern- 
ment were under any compulsion to render 
a high quality of service. 

“But this compulsion would be entirely 
lacking, for the government would not 
have to face the competition of a rival; 
and while the public might complain, 
universal experience proves that the public 
does not act either regularly or effectively 
even in its own behalf.” 


H H. SLOAT, Chairman of the memor- 
e ial committee of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce for Brazil, says:. 

“Brazil is foreordained to be the wonder 
of the present century as the United 
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States has been at the last, for she stands 
today at the end of the great war with 
an area greater than that of continental 
United States, eager to receive the waves 
of homeseeking colonists who already are 
arriving to settle her vast territory. 


Mr. Sloat says: “In government institu- 
tions, culture and general attitude, Brazil 
is a twin sister of the United States. 
In all the world there is no better field 
for our products than Brazil, for with all 
her abundance, little coal has so far been 
discovered, and she is, therefore, not in the 
forefront of manufacturing nations, but 
has all her opportunities for advancement 
in front of her.” 


The opportunity of American foreign 
trade is chiefly in this hemisphere and in 
the orient. Closer trade relations, better 
understanding and a policy of actively de- 
monstrated, disinterested friendship for all 
the republics of this hemisphere should and 
doubtless will be a part of the program of 
this administration. 


We can gain and keep the respect of 
our neighbors, however, only by a policy 
of manly self-respect, and a ‘demonstrated 
determination to uphold our own rights 
as rigidly as we respect the rights of others. 

Bribes and apologies will gain nothing 
for American prestige in this hemisphere. 

e Latin American respects only the 
man ‘and the nation with sufficient self- 
respect to firmly maintain its own rights 
and courageously defend its own just 
interests. Unless we maintain this self- 
respecting attitude there is no hope for 
more friendly or mutually profitable rela- 
tions with the other republics of this hemis- 
phere. 


On the Road to Progress 


“The bottom of the depression has been 
reached and we are on the road to progress. 
No nation occupies such a favorable posi- 
tion as the United States. 

“We must work and take advantage of 
our opportunities. We must learn that 
we cannot get wages we do not earn. 


We must produce and our prosperity will 
be in proportion to our earnestness in 
producing. We can no longer live on the 
artificial prosperity of the war. 


“We speak of an era of prosperity, but 
that prosperity cannot be brought about 
by a mere change of administration alone, 
but only with the help of the people.” — 
Vice President Coolidge. 


An Old Story With a Modern 
A pplication 


By JAMES H. BUSWELL 


“And there was War Belween Rehoboam and Jero- 

boam all Their Days.” —1 Kings, 14-30. 
N EARLY member of the innumer- 
A able hosts of Smiths—Adam Smith, 
the great Scotch Economist—stated 
that the three fundamental orders of any 
civilized society are landlords, laborers 
and capitalists. : 

Is there any particular reason why, in 
the light of our modern civilization, we 
should alter this grouping? It seems to 
me that more than a faint glimmer of 
light may be shed upon the intolerably 
high rents existing in many sections of the 
world as we consider this statement made 
by Mr. Smith after he had reminded us 
that landlords are the only group whose 
income is derived without labor or care. 
He wrote: 

“That indolence, which is the natural 
effect of the ease and security of their 
situation, renders them too often, not 
only ignorant, but incapable of that 
application of mind which is necessary 
in order to see and understand the con- 
sequences of any public regulation.” 

ile landlords not entirely ‘‘incapable 
of application” mull that over in their 
mental machinery, may we consider some 
of the relations existing between the other 
two primary orders of society. 


HERE is, to put it mildly, an ‘“‘edge- 
wise” feeling between Capital and 
Labor. 

Little real thinking is being done toward 
a solution of these disagreements. While 
we patiently await showers of wisdom 
to revive us as we worry along, we are 
constantly stunned by many spouters 
who “turn full on us their verbal hose.” 
So let us fall back on the Old Book to 
see what has been done about the situa- 
tion in the past—see if we can’t find a 
precedent. 

Will you agree with me that the men 
of Israel, during and following the reign 
of King David, were a warlike people? 
I think so! 

On what basis could Capital and Labor 
then get together? 

Rehoboam was a member of the royal 
family, son of the wise King Solomon. 
Jeroboam was a common laboring man 
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—a servant of the King. But he was in- 
dustrious and the King promoted him to 
the position of Comptroller of the House 
of Israel. It was indeed a high honor 
to rule over the tribe of Joseph, that 
mighty insurance executive of old. 

Being intensely human, Jeroboam occa- 
sionally left his official duties. At one 
such time he strolled from Jerusalem 
where he had been in conference. Dressed 
in new garments he walked in lonely 
state away from the city. Old Prophet 
Abijah saw him, galloped along by his 
side, snatched off the new garment and 
rent it into twelve pieces, ten of which 
he handed back to the very much sur- 
prised young man. This was a sign to 
Jeroboam that he might be called upon 
to rule for a time ten of the tribes of Israel 
—if he kept the statutes and command- 
ments. 

When Solomon heard of this, he sought 
to kill Jeroboam, who hurriedly fled into 
Egypt. Here he stayed until Solomon's 
death and Rehoboam started his reign. 


EROBOAM was popular with the 

common people. He was one of them. 
And so they sent for him to come back 
from Egypt and represent them before 
the new King. Immediately upon his 
return one of the first known conferences 
between Capital and Labor was staged. 
It is worth looking into. 

In substance this is what Jeroboam 
said to the King—speaking in behalf of 
the great masses behind him. 

“Your father was a hard employer. 
He drove us to the limit of endurance, and 
he paid us rather poorly. — Now King 
Rehoboam, we have a proposition: make 
our burden lighter. Treat us like human 
beings. We will promise in turn to serve 
you as well as we know how.” 

The Manager (the King) requested 
three days of grace, (which practice per- 
sists even now). 

And the first thing he did was to consult 
the old men with whom Solomon had 
conferred during his reign. These men 
knew the evils of the old regime. ; 

He asked them: “How do ye advise 
that I may answer this people?” And 
they said: ‘If thou wilt be a servant unto 
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this people this day, and wilt serve them, 
and answer them, and speak good words 
to them, then they will be thy servants 
forever.” 

Years later the same truth was uttered 
in this way: “Whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be servant.” 


UT this advice didn’t please the 

young Manager. He didn’t want 
advice. Fle simply wished some one to 
agree with him. So he conferred with 
the young men with whom he had grown 
up. They advised him to tell the people 
when they came back for an answer, that 
the management would put more pressure 
upon them with his little finger than the 
former executive had with his entire 
bodily energy. 

Having failed to memorize the sugges- 
tion that the winning combination is 
“old men for counsel and young men for 
war,’ Rehoboam decided to do as his 
friends advised. When the dauntless 
Jeroboam came for his answer the King 
‘spoke harshly.” 

The result was a general strike with 
far reaching and damaging results. The 
two men in power—Rehoboam and Jero- 
boam—wrangled and thus weakened their 
situation while outsiders made inroads 
upon their possessions. When they should 
have been cohesive and consequently 
powerful, they were pulling every which 
way. 


avoided this. The manager was unwilling 
to be a “servant” and so he had to get 
what comfort he could from the semblance 
of former power. 

Is it not true that real power comes 
from within a man—its greatest generator 
being the spirit of service? The laboring 
man may have to “take it standing” 
when an executive treats him in a “harsh,” 
bombastic manner—but he does his think- 
ing and brooding alone. 


S NOT the spirit one also of meekness? 


“Blessed are the meek for they 
shall inherit the earth,” has been ex- 
plained away by a recent writer who feels 
that the meek may inherit the earth but 
some one with more dominating brute 
force will push this meek person off his 
inheritance and acquire the property by 
cool courage and arrogant assumption. 
What do you think about that? 

Moses was meek but he gained almost 


everything he wanted. Gideon was meek 
and modest, David was a backward lad. 


The advice of the old men would have 
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Daniel constantly referred to himself 
as “thy servant,” yet he feared not lions. 

To me the world’s greatest paradox 
is this: “to be unselfish proves the most 
selfish thing one can do.” 

However this is too simple and funda- 
mental for the average person who insists 
on finding a complex solution. ‘‘Who- 
soever shall be great among you shall be 
your minister.” J] came not to be minis- 
tered unto (said the Supreme Executive) 
but to minister.” 

Here is another question of interest 
alike to Capital and Labor. “How shall 
wages be determined?” ‘Masters, give 
unto your servants that which is just and 
equal.” A fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work—determined man to man, face to 
face—even now seems to get satisfactory 
results. 


A hes Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States received many answers 
from 1,600 retailers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers to whom they sent a letter 
question box. 

One of these questions was: 

“What are you doing to reduce your 
personnel cost to a normal basis?” 

Only about one-fourth of those answer- 
ing stated that wages were being directly 
reduced—the average decrease being about 
16 2-3 per cent. 

But 58 per cent of those who answered 
reported a “thinning out” of the ‘‘weeds’”’ 
among their employees had eliminated 
the weak spots in production. 

If my observation is correct there is a 
wider difference in men to-day than ever 
before. We have wide extremes—from 
laborers who have exaggerated the in- 
dolence of war-time work to others who 
take up their tasks with the greatest 
possible energy, recognizing the need for 
an honest day’s work. 

No blanket policy can successfully cope 
with so great a diversity of men, moods 
and minds! Does it seem reasonable that 
an entire organization can be successfully 
subjected to an uniform reduction in 
wages? 

e meeting of men, eye to eye, in a 
spirit of dignified humility—in the spirit 
of service—not only has the Scripture 
for its backing, but seems to possess the 
merit of being direct and rapid. The King 
cannot remain on his throne now! 

One superintendent who answered this 
Chamber of Commerce question, hit on 
the idea. “The writer spent almost his 
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ntire time in personal and group inler- 
tews, which have been absolutely productive.” 


[ WONDER if Labor hasn’t expected 
Capital to retaliate for the many 
nstances of indifferent labor rendered 
vhen orders were piling up and all marked 
‘rush’? And is there not a temptation 
or some employers to now feel “It’s my 
urn!) | 

‘‘Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily” 
—as unto the Divine spark within you, 
nd not unto some other man—might 
ve a basis on which Capital and Labor 
an get together. 

Will Labor ever admit its responsibility 
o Capital m these words? 

‘‘Obey—not with eye service, as mean 
er but in singleness of heart, fearing 
x o K 
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From my window I see two men theo- 
retically engaged in building a house 
who might well observe and practice the 
sentiment in this Scripture: “Be not 
slothful in business; fervent in spirit; 
serving the Lord.” 


How would it be if we could so resolutely 
face the front that “forgetting those things 
which are behind’’—the old, distressful 
war spirit—we might press forward in 
what Paul terms “service’’—“in newness 
of spirit” and smooth out our differences 
in a friendly, give-and-take attitude? 


When Capital and Labor get together 
on a basis matchlessly expressed in these 
words: ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
industrial America may accept the assur- 
ance that “He shall not suffer thy foot 
to be moved.” 


All men recognize in their hearts that they must have the good will of some other 


men. To be separated from your kind is death and to have their good will is life— 
and this desire for sympathy and this alone shapes conduct. We are governed by 
public opinion, and until we regard mankind as our friends and all men as brothers 
so long will men combine in sects and cliques and keep the millenium of Peace and 
Good-will a very dim and distant thing. 

Responsibilities gravitate tot he person who can shoulder them, and power flows 
to the man who knows how. | 

Cultivate poise.— Hubbard. 


Business 


Helps 


“BETTER BUSINESS 
BOOKS” 


BUSINESS today requires better correspondence, keener 
sales letters, more efficient advertising. Here are 
three strictly new and useful Felps, where help is now 
particularly needed. 
Written by practical men of authority: John M. Manly, Professor of English, University of Chicago; and Jobn A. 
Powell, of the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Chicago. Bound in leatherette, with embossed stamping. 


Better Business Letters 


“The letter betrays the man.” This book covers the entire scope of Business Letters; Sales Letters, Followup Letters, 
Collection Letters, Complaint Letters, getting originality and personality into letters, etc. It will help you become an ex- 
pert letter writer. 


Three New 


war Cee 
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Better Business English ; 


Faults in language, grammar, punctuation, ctc., stand out glaringly to the man who knows. Correct English, Slang, 
Idioms, Punctuation: Use of Capitals, Common Errors, Correct Use of Words, Sentence Construction, Paragraphing—the 
whole subject treated in this book. Every office needs it. 


Better Advertising 


We all realize the day calls for more efficient advertising. This book points the way. “Good Will,” “Publicity,” 
“Institutional,” ‘Direct’ advertising. Style in Copy and many other subjects covered. It will help you get Keener 
Salesmanship in Print. This is the year we need it. 

FINE FOR THE TRAIN, AND ON YOUR VACATION TRIP 

Price, the set, $4.50, or any volume $1.50 postpaid. Returnable in 5 days if not satisfied. Catalog of many other 

practical self helps free. Save this and order today. 


FREDRICK J. DRAKE & CO. 1013 S. Michigan Ave. 
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A Bill of Rights for The Toilers 
of America 


By ROBERT S. KEEBLER 
First in a series of Four Articles 
(Copyright, 1921, by R. S. Keebler) 


“Therefore take no thought, saying, what shall we eat? or what 
shall we drink? or wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek): for your Heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of all these things. But seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness: and all these things shall te 
added unto you.”—Matthew IV. 31-33. 

“The last ground of hope for the elevation of the laborer, and the 
chief and the most sustaining is the clearer developmen t of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Its true spirit, the spirit of brot herhood and 
Sreedom, ts beginning to be understood, and this will undo the work 
which opposite principles have been carrying on for ages. Chris- 
tianily is the only effectual remedy for the fearful evils of modern 
civtlization—a system which teaches tts members to grasp at every- 
thing and to rise abore everybody, as the great aims of life."— 
William Ellery Channing on "The Eleraticn of the Laboring 
Classes." 


iz was announced last year upon govern- 
mental authority that there were in 
the United States 26,000 millionaires, of 
whom a considerable number were recent 
arrivals, The last year and the year 
preceding also witnessed an unparalleled 
number of strikes and industrial dis- 
turbances; for not alone do the captains 
of industry seek to capitalize our nation’s 
distresses. 

Those who had hoped and prayed that 
out of the chastening of war, out of the 
blood of martyred hosts, and out of 
women’s tears would come the spirit of 
peace and brotherhood have found little 
to encourage them. The breasts of men are 
still torn by jealousy and hatred and greed 
and ambition; and unless universal chaos 
is a means of resolving these passions, we 
have scant reason to expect that the after- 
math of war will usher us into that era 
of political and industrial democracy for 
which we were taught to pray. 

The events through which we have 
recently passed teach us that the kingdom 
of heaven will come in this world not by 
might nor by power, but by that spirit 
which means denial, sacrifice, humility 
and service. 


A‘ no other period of the world’s 
history has it been possible to study 
the practical operation of political and 
economic theories within so brief a time 
nor upon so grand a scale as now. 
Within the past four years there have 
been more oscillations in government, 
more setting up and tearing down of 
princes and potentates, more organic 


changes in government and industry than 
in any similar time since history began. 

Some prophets of the new era saw in 
the world war the death of the capitalistic 
system and the dawn of the proletariat 
reign; and these misguided zealots found 
in bleeding Russia a ready victim -for 
their theories. 

Elsewhere throughout the world, the 
manual workers have been redrafting 
their demands and redoubling their efforts 
to reach their goal. This is true of Italy 
and France and Great Britain and America. 
The efforts of the Allied statesmen have 
been strenuously exerted to withstand 
the insidious encroachment of Bolshe- 
vism; and our own country has not been 
free from the Red menace. 


labor. For the first time since the 
rise of modern industry the manual worker 
came into his own. Such high wages 
were never before paid; and the homespun 
toilers of America began to wear silk 
shirts. 

High wages only whetted their appetites 
for higher wages, following that greed of 
gain which is not peculiar to the capital- 
istic classes. 

The reaction was inevitable. Two years 
ago Labor was king. Now thousands 
are walking the streets in search of a job. 
As labor used its utmost efforts to dig 
itself in at its farthest outpost, so it resists 
all attempts to declare a truce. 

The record of strikes and lockouts in 
America within recent years is alarming. 
During the four-year period from 1916 
to 1919 inclusive, there were 14,490 strikes 
or an average of about ten a day. 
these the strikers won slightly less than 
one-third, the employers somewhat more 
than one-third, while the rest were com- 

romised or arbitrated. The number of 
ockouts was relatively small, there having 
been only 460 altogether during these 
four years. In 1919 there were nine 
disturbances in each of which 60,000 or 
more persons were distinctly concerned. 
The total number of persons involved in 
the strikes and lockouts of 1919 was 
4,112,507. 


dr war put a premium on physical 
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Ara G to statistics compiled 

by the Manchester (England) “Guar- 
dian,” in the period between January 
and June, 1920, 8,977,798 people took 
part in strikes. This includes all branches 
of industry, commerce and agriculture 
at home and abroad. 

The total number of work days wasted 
on account of these strikes was 114,814,980 
days. In two-thirds of the strikes recorded 
the strikers failed to achieve their objects, 
so that in only one-third of these industrial 
wars did the attackers gain advantage. 
The figures here given are, if anything, 
underestimates, for it is impossible to 
obtain statistics of every small disturbance. 


The indirect loss caused by these strikes 
is as great, perhaps, as the direct. Most 
of the strikers were engaged in the mining, 
iron and metal, textile, timber, building 
trades and shipping industries. Business 
was thrown out of joint. One trade 
suffered by reason of a tie-up in another. 
Cautious business men hesitated to make 
contracts with labor conditions so un- 
settled. 

The strike of iron molders, coal miners 
and workers engaged in basic trades has 
dislocated hundreds of other trades. On 
the second day of the miners’ strike in 
England last fall, 111,000 ple „were 
thrown out of work. EAR and 
increased cost of living are the necessary 
and inevitable consequences of such a 
situation. 

At the end of 1920, 2,325,000 workers 
were idle, according to a survey made 
for “Labor.” Not only so, but America 
is 1,500,000 homes behind her building 

rogram. That so many men should be 
idle when so much work needs to be done 
is one of the danger signals in modern 


industry. 


I N order to get a background for the 
present struggle, it is profitable that 
we should review some history. The 
ancients, except for rare philosophers 
among them, looked upon physical toil 
as menial and degrading. The Scriptural 
penalty for man’s original sin was, “By 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread.” 

The slavery of human beings was insti- 
tuted that some might escape the burden 
of toil at the sacrifice of their fellows. 
Serfdom followed slavery during the Middle 
Ages, and accomplished the same end. 
Following the decline of feudalism in 
England came the Statute of Laborers 
(1349-1350), at a time when England’s 


population was depleted by war and 
pestilence, and labor was becoming asser- 
tive. 

This statute, which made labor com- 
pulsory, prescribed maximum compensa- 
tions and confined laborers to their existing 
places of residence, was supplemented by 
the Apprenticeship Act of 1562. These 
laws were not repealed until 1875. Their 
effect was obviously to continue in an 
ameliorated fashion the institutions of 
slavery and serfdom which they supplanted 
and to create a social stratification in 
England which has persisted to this day. 


OR own laws and judicial decisions 
were early influenced by those of 
England; and the attitude of our law- 
makers and judges has traditionally been 
to safeguard property rights as against 
the rights of labor. 

Many early American decisions, in- 
fluenced by the English decisions based 
on the mediaeval Statute of Laborers, 
treated combinations of workmen to raise 
wages as unlawful. 

Our now universal recognition of this 
right is due to changed political, economic 
and social conditions. Our laborers have 
the ballot; our schools are educating them; 
they are in the majority. We must 
reckon with their demands, whether we 
will or not. 

The present state of our law with respect 
to labor is confused. All of our courts 
recognize the necessity of collective bar- 
gaining, and that laborers not under 
contract have the same ne to quit 
without cause that the employer has to 
discharge them without cause. Likewise 
it is generally held that statutes making 
combinations unlawful which tend to 
enhance or control the price of merchandise, 
do not apply to labor unions unless the 
language of the statute expressly em- 
braces them. , 

Our federal courts took a contrary view 
with regard to the Anti-Trust Act of 
1890 (United States vs. Workingmen’s 
Amalgamated Council, 54 Fed. 994); 
and the amendment of October 15, 1914, 
known as the Clayton Act, was passed, 
declaring that the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce, and that nothing in the Anti- 
Trust law shall be construed to forbid 
the existence and operation of labor, 
agricultural and horticultural organiza- 
tions instituted for the purpose of mutual 
help and not having capital stock or 
conducted for profit. 
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HE Clayton Act has been referred 

to as the Magna Charta of American 
labor; but the labor forces were recently 
shocked by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Duplex Printing 
Press Company vs. Deering et al. holding 
that to instigate a sympathetic strike in 
aid of a secondary boycott cannot be 
deemed one of the “‘peaceful and lawful” 
methods which the law allows the unions 
to employ. 

This decision has created consternation 
in the ranks of labor; and our Supreme 
Court is being subjected to vigorous 
criticism. It is interesting to note that 
Justices Holmes, Brandeis and Clarke, 
who with Justice McKenna formed the 
dissenting minority when the Supreme 
Court held the Child Labor Act of 1916 
unconstitutional, also dissented from the 
majority opinion in this case. 

Our American courts are divided on 
the legality of a sympathetic strike, a 
strike to compel the employer to do 
something not for the direct advantage 
of the employees, a strike to enforce the 
closed shop, or to compel the employer 
to discharge certain persons. The weight 
of authority legalizes a strike where the 
employees are under no employment of 
definite duration. 

Some courts have held that employees 
have a right to strike for any purpose. 
The authorities generally hold that a 
boycott is legal, but that a secondary 
boycott is illegal. Blacklisting by em- 
ployers is held lawful in the absence of 
malice. 


HERE is now little doubt as to the 

validity of labor laws designed for 
the safety and health of employees. There 
is considerable doubt as to the validity 
of minimum wage laws for men. The 
United States Supreme Court held that 
the prohibition of the products of child 
labor in interstate commerce was not 
within the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress (Hammer vs. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 
251). Congress at once enacted under 
the Revenue Act of 1918 a child labor 
clause imposing an excise tax of 10 per 
cent of the entire net profits of mills, can- 
neries, workshops, factories, or manu- 
facturing establishments in which children 
are employed. The constitutionality of 
this act has not been passed upon. 


ig is not too much to say that the 
problem of arriving at a just relation- 
ship between labor and capital is the 
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outstanding problem of our age. Eco- 
nomic and social science are assuming 
first rank among the subjects taught in 
our schools and colleges. __ 

All political parties have formulated 
proposals looking toward a solution of 
the labor problem. In our own country 
there are some 5,000,000 organized workers 
who are definitely and consciously striving 
toward a realization of what they believe 
to be their fundamental rights. It is 

rofitable to review the bill of rights which 
abor has formulated as a basis for our 
discussion. 

Last year was one of the most acute in 
the industrial history of the nation. It 
was likewise the year of our national 
elections. Our major and minor parties 
announced their platforms. The Republi- 
can platform recognizes the justice of 
collective bargaining, but adds: 

“The strike or lockout, as a means of 
settling industrial disputes, inflicts such 
loss and suffering on the community as 
to justify Government initiative to reduce 
its frequency and limit its consequences. 
We deny the right to strike against the 
Government. In public utilities we favor 
the establishment of an impartial tribunal 
to make an investigation of the facts and 
to render a decision to the end that there 
may be no organized interruption of service 
necessary to the lives, health and welfare 
of the people. The decisions of the tri- 
bunals should be morally, but not legally 
binding, and an informed public sentiment 
be relied on to secure their acceptance. 
. . . For public utilities we favor the 
type of tribunal provided for in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. In private 
industries we do not advocate the principle 
of compulsory arbitration, but we favor 
impartial commissions and better facilities 
for voluntary mediation, conciliation and 
arbitration, supplemented by that full 
publicity which will enlist the influence 
of an aroused public opinion.” 


HE Democratic plank on labor was 
more acceptable to the union officials, 
but evidently not to the rank and file, 
if we may judge by the election returns. 
Its provisions differ only in language 
from those above quoted. It states: 
“Labor is not a commodity; it is human. 
g Laws regulating hours of labor 
and conditions under which labor is per- 
formed are just assertions of 
the national interest. . . Labor as 
well as capital is entitled to adequate 
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compensation. Each has the indefeasible 
right of organization, of collective bargain- 
ing and of speaking through representa- 
tives of their own selection. Neither 
class, however, should at any time nor 
in any circumstances take action that 
will put in jeopardy the public welfare. 
Resorts to strikes and lockouts which 
endanger the health or lives of the people 
is an unsatisfactory device for determining 
disputes, and the Democratic Party pledges 
itself to contrive, if possible, and put 
into effective operation a fair and compre- 
hensive method of composing differences 
of this nature. In private industrial dis- 
putes, we are opposed to compulsory 
arbitration. With respect to government 
service, we hold distinctly that the rights 
of the people are paramount to the right 
to strike.” 

The industrial plank of the Socialist 
Party, which last year polled almost a 
million votes, is as follows: 

“Congress should enact effective laws 
to abolish child labor, to fix minimum 
wages, based on an ascertained cost of 
a decent standard of life, to protect migra- 
tory and unemployed workers from oppres- 
sion, to abolish detective and strike- 
breaking agencies, and to establish a 
shorter work-day in keeping with increased 
industrial productivity . . . A true 
political party of labor must be founded 
upon the uncompromising demand for 
the complete socialization of the industries. 
That means doing away with the private 
ownership of the sources and instruments 
of wealth production and distribution, 
abolishing worthless incomes in the form 
of profits, interest or rents, transforming 
the whole able-bodied population of the 
country into useful workers, and securing 
to i‘ workers the full social value of their 
work.” 


To new Farmer-Labor Party under- 
took to set out what we have under- 
taken in this paper, to-wit, labor’s bill 
of rights. In doing so, it catalogued the 
following rights as fundamental: 
_ “(a) The unqualified right of all workers 
including Civil Service employees, to 
organize and bargain collectively with 
employers through such representatives 
of their unions as they choose. 
_(b) Freedom from compulsory arbitra- 
tion and all other attempts to coerce 
workers. 

(c) A maximum 8-hour day and 44- 
hour week. 

(d) Old age and unemployment pay- 
ments and workmen’s compensation to 
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insure workers and their dependents against 
accident and disease. 

(e) Establishment and operation, 
through periods of depression, of govern- 
mental work on housing, road-building, 
reforestation, reclamation of cut-over tim- 
ber, desert and swamp lands, and develop- 
ment of ports, waterways and water 
power plants. 

(f) Re-education of the cripples of 
industry as well as the victims of war. 

(g) Abolition of employment of chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. 

(hb) Complete and effective protection 
for women in industry, with equal pay 
for equal work. 

(i) Abolition of private employment, 
detective and strike-breaking agencies and 
extension of the Federal Free Employment 
Service. 

(j) Prevention of exploitation of im- 
migration and immigrants by employers. 

(k) Exclusion from interstate com- 
merce of the products of convict labor. 

(1) A Federal department of education 
to advance democracy and effectiveness 
in all public school systems throughout 
the country, to the end that the children 
of workers in industrial and rural com- 
munities may have maximum opportunity 
of training to become unafraid, well- 
informed citizens of a free country. 


Ta list may be taken as a fairly 
comprehensive catalog of the de- 
mands which organized labor has formu- 
lated during the progress of our modern 
industrial warfare. , 

We now have before us something of 
the development of the present situation, 
its gravity, and the demands of the attack- 
ing party. 

The employer class has not taken the 
trouble to issue lengthy pronouncements. 
Its main defenses were written long ago 
into the constitution and laws of the land 
—the inviolability of contracts, the right 
of private property and the right not to 
be deprived thereof without due process 
of law, the right to invoke the equitable 
remedy of injunction where irreparable 
injury is threatened or the legal remedy 
is inadequate. 

Thus we have the militant forces of 
labor assailing the strongholds of vested 
rights; and the violence of the onslaught 
has become so intense in these latter days 
that new and ingenious weapons are 
being devised to aid the combatants. 
Our late World War started the nations 
with the many unexpected and cruel 

(Continued on page 54.) 


Service In Wholesale Drygoods 
Merchandising 


By G. R. SCHAEFFER 
Advertising Manager, Marshall Field & Company 


ERVICE in merchandising is the 

first objective of Marshall Field & 

Company. Service in practical use- 
fulness, durability and unusual wearing 
quality; service in beauty of design, color 
and finish; service in satisfaction; service 
to the retail customer, based primarily 
upon public need, taste and desire. Serv- 
ice founded upon a belief in the responsi- 
bility of the merchant to his customers; 
upon our knowledge, acquired through 
experience that a community’s greatest 
confidence and patronage are given to 
the store which provides merchandise of 
the highest quality. 

This motive is the directing force in 
the policy of Marshall Field and Com- 
pany which led to the establishment: of 
our vast manufacturing industries. It is 
the motive which has impelled us, not 
only to search for the world’s best mer- 
chandise through a world-wide buying 
organization; not only to direct production 
by requiring that other manufacturers 


who supply us shall rigidly observe our 


specifications; but actually to carry qn 
the various processes of manufacturing, 
ourselves, in order to approach even 
more closely the practical achievement 
of our quality ideas. | i 


HE merchants we want to secure 

are those who are interested in 
building a reputation, justified by giving 
service to the ultimate consumer. hile 
we want the merchant’s good will, we 
are more interested in the service that 
the ultimate consumer will get out of 
the goods than anything else. 

One of the steps in carrying on this 
propaganda is an advertising service we 
give to customers of the wholesale depart- 
ment. There is nothing esbecially new 
or unique about this advertising service. 
We issue a publication which we call the 
“Field Quality News.” This is our 
monthly message to the merchant. It 
contains current news of new merchandise, 
things which are especially attractive 
from a style standpoint and price stand- 
point and our editorial message to the 
merchant. 

In the general merchandise business 
we find that there are less than ten per- 


cent of the dry goods merchants who 
are really doing efficient advertising. ł We 
try to enthuse the merchant about adver- 
tising, to point out its benefits, to point 
out how easy it is, and help him with 
sample layouts and the elementary things 
of advertising. The layouts show him 


how to arrange cuts, editorials, prices, etc., 
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and how to make up an effective adver- 
tisement in various sizes for local news- 
papers. We try to make quality the 
uppermost consideration in the merchant’s 
mind at all times and use the word “‘Qual- 
ity” in every advertisement. 


ae eras in this day and age 
we feel is indispensable to any retail - 
merchandise business. . The man who 
does not use it relies upon word of mouth 
conversation for the promotion of his 
business, and reaches one customer at a 
time, whereas by means of simple forms 
of printed advertising he can talk to 
hundreds of customers at a time. 

We get out a separate folder of twenty- 
four pages, elaborating on the layouts 
and containing illustrations covering a 
wide variety of merchandizing suggestions. 
Electrotypes of these illustrations are 
furnished the merchant at cost. Our 
idea is to give the dealers the benefit of 
knowledge that we have obtained through 
our experience in retail merchandizing. 

The advertising service, which is con- 
stantly increasing in size, has proved to 
be a notable help to our selling force. 
We coach salesmen thoroughly from time 
to time in regard to it and they are actively 
promoting it. Whether the merchant 
buys a lot of goods from us or not, we 
are glad to have him use it. The idea in 
helping a merchant increase his business 
and help build it into a real success, is 
that only through the retail merchant 
can our business be a success. 


NOTHER theory of ours is that a 

merchant, in order to achieve the great- 
est possible success, must know every- 
thing possible about his merchandise. We 
are trying constantly to educate our 
merchants and their sales people in mer- 
chandise as well as merchandizing. To 
give a concrete case of)how we go about 
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this an undertaking is being carried on 
now of showing our merchants through 
our textile mills. Last spring we made 
up a schedule, starting with merchants 
of the principal cities of the United States, 
and invited eight or ten at a time to 
make the trip through our cotton mills 
in North Carolina and Virginia. The 
larger merchants are not easy to appeal 
to by advertising and ordinary selling 
methods, but we found that even the 
most indifferent of the merchants who 
came down there left the mills with great 
enthusiasm about our industries. | 


The important thing was not so much 
that they were enthusiastic about our 
industries, but that they learned a great 
deal about merchandise. I have in mind 
the general manager of a large department 
store in the East. This man never knew 
much about the manufacture of textiles. 
When he got through he said: “Hereafter 
when I see a piece of gingham I am going 
to take my hat off to it.” When he realized 
. the millions of dollars invested in those 
mills and saw the cloth and traced it from 
the bale of cotton through the many pains- 
taking, intricate processes unti] it came 
out a finished product, he said he didn’t 
see how it was possible to deliver it to the 
housewife even at a dollar a yard. 


ie ‘ʻa man understands the story of 
merchandise, if he has enough infor- 
mation and imagination to see the romance 
behind it, and there is romance behind 
almost every article of merchandise he 
thinks back and realizes how much time, 
energy and money it takes to produce 
all these things, and is not so prone to 
complain about the price. 

Moreover, if the salespeople who show 
the article could only know that story 
and romance, they could not help but 
sell it. You know how it is, if you go to 
buy an article and the salesman knows 
all about it and can tell you about it and 
has that confidence and enthusiasm that 
comes from interest and knowledge, he 
gets your confidence and you can hardly 
help buying from him. He knows it and 
believes in it; that is a great big factor 
in salesmanship. 

We try to get into the hands of the 
merchant’s sales people printed matter 
of various kinds fully descriptive of the 
merchandise, the story behind it, the 
source of the raw material, etc. We have 
also produced moving pictures to circulate 
among our merchants and their organi- 
zations, The purpose here is to pass on 
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as much of this story and romance as we 
can by this modern and effective means. 


We increase the merchant’s respect 
for himself. We believe that the retail 
merchant is a bigger factor in the life 
of his community than most of them 
think. After the war we compiled a book 
entitled: “The Merchant and the New 
National Spirit.” Its purpose is expressed 
on the title page: “A story written as a 
tribute to the merchants of the country 
for their aid in a period of national crisis; 
and to record the new and better concep- 
tion of the merchant’s responsibility and 
his influence in community and national 


life.” 


i r merchant always has been the 
central unit in the material activities 
of the community. In fact, his presence 
has been the first requisite of community 
service. He is the corner stone of the 
community structure. This fact is clearly 
recognized in every analysis of the eco- 
nomic position held by the local merchant 
in the general scheme of commerce and 
of community building. 

The merchants of this country have, 
from the first, been natural and industrious 
community builders. They have given 
splendid and abundant proof that they 


possess this spirit of devotion to high 


constructive ideals and to community 
and national interests. 


If, for example, the work done by the 
thousands of merchants throughout this 
country could have been subtracted from 
the total of our war activities, the nation 
would have been astounded at the magni- 
tude of the vacuum thus created. With 
scarcely an exception, the merchants of 
every town and city of the United States 
have been at the center of patriotic 
endeavor. This has been almost inevitable 
because their communities have come 
to look to their leadership in all matters 
of civic welfare and progress. 

The merchant is a permanent con- 
structive influence whose interests are 
those of his community and who is deeply 
rooted in the local soil. This phase of 
his civic and economic position has been 
altogether too slightly recognized. Its 
broader and fuller appreciation, however, 
is at hand. 


N the degree that he has kept pace with 
progress and caught the New N ational 
Spirit his constructive influence is certain 
toexpand. His influence in giving a higher 
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interpretation to the term Service will 
extend from merchandizing to citizenship. 
Never forgetting that his basic respon- 
sibility to his community as a merchant 
is to furnish merchandise of the highest 
character—the kind that carries Service 
in the goods—he will inevitably accept 
also the further responsibility and the 
honor of being more to his community 
than a seller of goods—for economic law 
has decreed his position as a natural 
community leader and tradition has con- 
firmed that decree. 

We issue editorials on Originality, 
Cheerfulness, Common Sense, Character, 
Faith, Enthusiasm, etc., in a booklet, 
entitled “Character Builders,” which we 
have distributed widely. We lose no 
opportunity to get our merchant customers 
to run editorial advertisements of the 
same character. Here’s the one on “En- 
thusiasm.”’ 

‘Without enthusiasm progress would 
wear leaden feet. It is the fire of youth 
—the blaze which sweeps away old views, 
old methods, old ideas; it is the power 
that makes new paths, tries new ways, 
cultivates new faiths. 


NTHUSIASM is the attribute that 

has made business, commerce and 
industry the servant of mankind; the 
force that has brought within easy reach 
of the mass the luxuries of the few; the 
agency that has raised the standards of 
living. 

“<Every great and commanding move- 
ment in the annals of the world is the 
triumph of enthusiasm,’ says Emerson, 
and Mme. de Stael utters this aphorism: 
‘Enthusiasm gives life to what is invisible.’ 
Enthusiasm inspires enthusiasm. It is 
the heat of the imagination that warms 
the frigid, starts the sluggish, and con- 
verts the indifferent.” 

Another follows, under the caption, 
“Ideas Wanted ‘: 

“Every improvement in business begins 
with an idea, and a useful idea may occur 
first to anv one. We welcome every 
idea any employe or customer can suggest 
that may improve any detail of the o 
ness. Every person in authority has an 
open ear for good ideas.” 

It is a laudable thing for the merchant 
to cooperate in advertising his community. 
We try to set a good example. We devote 
much of our advertising, including two 
pages every month in the Field Qualit 
News, to ‘“‘Chicago, the Great Central 
Market.” The copy sets forth impressive 
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views and facts of the city, aiming to 
increase its prestige and favorable reputa- 
tion. If every manufacturer and whole- 


saler in Chicago would contribute in this 
way, we could accomplish wonders in 
building good will for our community, 
and in offsetting the bad impressions 
created by unsavory stories printed only 
too often by our own newspapers. 


Dr. Frank Crane 


Famous Lecturer and Editor 
Tells You 


How to Train the Mind 


Reprinted with the kind permission of Dr. Crane 
and the Associated Newspapers 


“Tz happens that there lies now on my 
desk just the book that I can recom- 
mend to those who want to know ‘just what 
to do’ in order to improve the quality of 
their mind. 


It is ‘How to Build Mental Power,’ by 
Grenville eee pues by Funk & 
Wagnalls, New Yor Ask your bookseller 
to look it up for you. 

Kleiser is a natural-born teacher with a 
knack of getting at precisely the difficulty 
in the learner’s mind. 


The table of contents of the book includes 
these subjects: How to Develop Concentra- 
tion, How to Put Your Mind in Order, Rules 
for Clear Thinking, How to Find Facts, Prac- 
tical Plans for Study, The Development of 
the Will, Building a Retentive Memory, How 
to Analyze an Argument, and so fo 


The author not only explains how to get 
these results ae gives practical exercises, 
diagrams and dr 


He claims aa <a key-note of his book is 
that the mind is the supreme originating con- 
structive force in all human endeavor, and 
that right mental culture is the only direct 
means not alone to worldly advancement but 
to refinement and nobility of life. He goes 
directly to the roots of things, and shows that 
concentration is simply interest, that self-dis- - 
cipline is the first rung in the ladder of suc- 
cess, that nothing is too insignificant to be 
utilized in the upward climb, that greater 
progress may be made by Testing at intervals, 
and that mental honesty is the most valuable 
asset a man or woman can have. 


It is a good book for any-one, but especially 
valuable for those whose pe cp portunives for 
schooling have been limited 

(Copyright, 1918, by Frank Crane) 


For sale at publisher's price, $4.15, postpaid by 
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“ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and 
the man that getteth understanding.” ‘‘For the 
merchandise of it is better than the merchandise 
of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold.”’— 
Proverbs 3d, 13th-14th verses. 

“Delight thyself in the way of the Lord (Law) 
and all the desires of thine heart shall be granted 
unto thee.”’— King David. 

‘*Rejoice—and I say unto thee—rejoice always.” 
—Jesus of Nazareth. 

“The heart that looks on when the eyelids close, 

And dares to live when life has only woes. 

God’s comfort knows.” 

—Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

“The beginning of greatness, of any Cause, any 
Being, and Man, is the desire of the heart to become 
great.”"-—Agnes Mae Glasgow. 


ERHAPS some will ask “Why so many 
quotations?” And I shall be glad if 
every one who reads this article asks that 
uestion, for I want to impress upon your 
thoughts from the very start that I firmly 
believe that the whole of the Law taught 
in any of these stories of the Little Jour- 
neys into Success may be found in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

You see that while I may be wrong, 
according to all the teaching you have had 
hitherto, yet I believe that the Bible was 
meant for an _ everyday-practical text 
book—and that its teachings are just as 
applicable to all the affairs of our daily life 
as it is to any one particular condition or 
thing. Oh I know that some have said 
that I am an unbeliever and that I merely 
twisted the sayings in the Bible to suit 
my own necds, because I teach the “literal” 
mterpretation. Well that may be so. 
I am not going to affirm nor deny. I know 
that whenever I have put two and two 
together and gotten four, that it was four 
that I obtained, and all the argument in the 
world would not make me say otherwise. 

That I have used the rule one way and 
gotten good results, and taught several 
hundreds (I might just as honestly say 
thousands) in my thirty-five years of teach- 
ing, to do the same, while you have used 
the rule another way and obtained just as 
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good results, only serves to prove that the 
principle is a good, and practical one—and © 
that the use of the principle is governed | 
by immutable law—but, that law may: be 
administered or invoked in a number of 
ways. 


UT when understood all these ways 

will be shown to be the same after all. 
Let me illustrate. You know that the 
principle of mathematics is exact. But 
you ais know that there are many ways 
of using the principle to arrive at any 
particular computation of, let us say, the 
number of feet of lumber in a certain floor 
space. 

Not long ago this was shown to be a fact 
by myself, and little granddaughter. The 
little girl is now working in Algebra on the 
mathematical vehicle ‘par excellence.’ But 
Grandma is old-fashioned and I found 
it much quicker work to compute the 
number of yards of wall covering by the 
use of simple addition and short division. 
We both finished our example about the 
same time and arrived at the same conclu- 
sion. 

But, I am digressing. What I started 
out to say was that, the writers of the 
Bible meant that book to be a text book 
in which we were to find rules for the appli- 
cation of the principles it contained, for 
saving our bodies, our minds, our financial 
affairs and our daily needs, just as much 
as it was ever meant to furnish a rule for 
the salvation of the Soul. 

And what is more, I feel that I have prov- 
en so often that all danger of mistake 1S 
past; that when we have learned how to 
save and conserve and use our bodies and 
our minds and our fortunes, we will have 
saved our Souls, and in saving our souls, we 
will—ah yes—I will say it—have gained 
our fortunes, earthly as well as heavenly. 

Therefore, the quotations at the begin- 
ning of this article; for in these few quota- 
tions you will find the whole of the Law of 
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life, which is to my way of thinking—the 
Law of Spirit, and the rule by which that 
principle may be used to your daily ad- 
vantage. 


ING SOLOMON is supposed to have 

written those two verses from Pro- 
verbs. Now let us examine those words 
and see how much Psychology they con- 
tain, and if they are at all applicable to 
your and my daily needs. 

But, before we go on and as a sort of 
guide to what we shall say further on, let 
us recall that once I created a storm by 
transposing some familiar saying of the 
modern ‘“‘Thoughtists” when after they had 
solemnly declared ‘“‘God is all, in him we 
live, and move and have our being’—and 
I added “In us, He lives and moves and has 
HIS being.” This must be true, if, as you 
state, God Is All, and with that statement 
I agree. 

So, in our examination of the above 
quotations let us hold fast to that double 
statement—We live in God, He lives in us 
—and He is all. And if you want any 
further testimony to support these state- 
ments why just turn over the leaves of 
your Bible until you come to the Gospel 
of St. John and fifteenth chapter, then 
read on, all through that chapter and 
the next three chapters and see what the 

er has to say about that. 

Now then, to locate the psychology in 
King Solomon’s words. He says—‘The 
man that findeth wisdom and getteth 
understanding is happy.” 

Why? Did you ever see a foolish person 
that was really happy? No—you never 
did. The man or woman who does foolish 
things feels foolish and that is not happi- 
ness. You and I know this to be true 
for we have both of us some time in our 
lives done very foolish things. And how 
ashamed we felt, how humiliated and 
small it made us appear in our own estima- 
tion. 

We were not happy. We would have 
liked to have undone the results of our 
foolish action. Oh I could go on and write 
a big book on that one verse. But we are 
limited as to space and must get on. 


J UST one thought though. If you will 
notice carefully, Solomon implies that 
by the finding of wisdom we will get under- 
tanding. Understanding is a quality of 
visdom, a result of being wise. So that the 
man or woman who_ goes out diligently 
in search of Wisdom is pretty apt to 
gather in a lot of understanding. : 
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Now, if you are a merchant and you 
have sought for wisdom along mercantile 
lines, you are going to get a better and 
better understanding of things mercantile. 
You will find yourself knowing how, when, 
and where to buy and to sell and how to 
sell. Yes, I mean that too—when you 
have sought for and found wisdom you 
will have found the right understanding 
which will make you an Al salesman. 
Right there in that thirteenth verse of the 
third chapter of Proverbs is just about as 
fine a formula for becoming a salesman as 
you will find any where, and it is in the 
Bible, my text book for every affair of every- 
day life. 

n the next verse the King says, The 
merchandise of this wisdom, plus under- 
standing, is better, than the merchandise 
of silver or fine gold. And why? Because 
once having obtained the understanding as 
a result of having found wisdom: you will 
have in your hands the controlling lever 
of all the rest. 

You will possess the open sesame to all 
that the heart can desire. You will have 
entered into the Kingdom of Mind, where 
wisdom governs every thought and act. 


UT now you ask “How shall I go about 
finding this wisdom that I may get 
understanding?” And I point to the next 
quotation. I might have given you a 
hundred others, but I love those words and 
so use them. It is but one of the rules. 
Tell a man to breath deep and to practice 
this deep breathing for a half hour daily 
for a month and if the man obeys your 
instruction ten to one he will have at the 
end of the montl acquired the habit of 
deep breathing. . 
_ Therefore I offer you this rule of King 
David’s for getting wisdom and under- 
standing. 

You know that if you are to sell a man 
goods you must be able to attract that 
man to you or get him to listen to your 
selling talk. So David says that we are to 
delight ourselves in the way of the Lord. 
And we psychologists have made the dis- 
covery that Lord and Law are synonymous. 
Then he goes on to say that when we have 
succeeded in becoming delighted with this 
watching the Law work out, “all the 
desires of the heart shall be granted unto 
ug” 

Then some hundreds of years after, I 
don’t know how many, came Jesus teach- 
ing that it was a good thing to “rejoice.” 
He tells us to rejoice all the time. 

Now if we are to rejoice all the time then 
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we are to rejoice no matter what conditions 
are like. We may be on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, but when the greatest salesman 
and business man that ever lived (I can 
prove that too at some future date when 
I have the space) says that we are to re- 
joice “always” this must mean all the time 
and no matter what happens, or where we 
are or what we are doing. 


E are to take a keen delighi in watch- 

ing the Law work out and rejoice 

in knowing that if we do delighi and rejoice, 

the thing will work out to our entire satis- 
faction. 


“Oh, ho,” says some one—‘‘Words and 
nothing but ‘words, Where’s the psy- 
chology?” 

Here it is. Remember that banker who 
has been neglecting “Delight”? The man 
we wrote about in the May Business 
Philosopher. He had not merely neglected 
to delight and rejoice, but he had done the 
opposite. And what did he attract to 
himself? Let us examine the mental quali- 
ty of his thought and action. He was 
worried. The worry brought on fear and 
the fear produced a morbid distrust of 
everyone. His secret fear of people caused 
him to shun them and thus he missed some 
splendid opportunities to recoup his finan- 
ces. His manner toward others was un- 
inviting. People sensed his condition and 
because it was unpleasant they kept away 
from him. 


Now to progress we must go with and be 
one of the crowd, for to stand still and al- 
low the crowd to pass you by you will have 
allowed your market to go from you. 


But you are seeking wisdom that you 
may have the understanding needed in 
getting ahead, in becoming great—must be 
able to draw the crowd to, and with you. 
_ And you can only do this by giving them 
that which will make them feel in some 
way it has been good to be with you, 
that they are the gainers for having gone 
with you. If you are happy, are rejoicing 
im your heart, because you know that there 
18 something in the world to rejoice for, 
you know this. After you have used 
the rule a few times your joyous delight is 
infectious and those whom you have 
drawn to you will become affected by it 
and themselves feel glad and happy. 
And because they are glad and happy they 
will, by the very “law of exchange,” be- 
come the channels through which your own 
good fortune—“‘all that thine heart desires 
will be given you.” 
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T IS the Law of Life and this was the 
way the Law worked out with those 
who took the following Little Journeys 
into Success. 
* * x 


The first little Journey was taken by a 
young man. I am an advocate of middle 
age and teach that the experience of the 
middle age has a market value to those 
who know how to market their product, 
which the young can never have until they, 
loo, have travelled the path of years ond 
experience. 


But our Little Journeys have to deal 
with facts and the facts in this case compel 
me to state that the one who went this 
Journey into a really big success, was in 
years a very young man, just 29, to be 
exact, lacking one month. But this young 
man, whom we will call Mr. Baker had 
managed to accumulate a lot of experience. 
To begin with, he came to very poor 
parentage. His father was what is called a 
“shoe cobbler” with a little basement 
shop where he mended shoes for those who 
needed such things done. 


Tommy Baker was a chubby, brown- 
eyed, curly-haired chap who didn’t like to 
go to school. Perhaps his earliest and most 
valuable experience, next that of having 
been born into a family where to make 
the best of every advantage was the rule 
rather than the exception, came from his 
habit of playing truant from school. 


o% day when Tommy ran away from 
school with two other lads of his 
own age, they conceived the idea of begin- 
ning a financial career by invading a 
farmer’s orchard ‘and gathering a lot of 
apples and pears and then selling them 
to the village folk. Now Tommy’s father 
was poor but he was strictly honest and, 
when Tommy proudly exhibited his ill- 
otten gain, Father Baker demanded to 
ow all the “hows, and wherefores” of the 
financial transaction. Tommy, being un- 
able to give a satisfactory 
“wherefore,” was advised that the best 
plan was to tell the truth, which he did, 
and then felt better—although he knew 
that as soon as Father Baker had finished 
half-soling a certain shoe that he would 
elec | perfectly leather-strap Tommy’s 
ck. 


But Tommy felt better. He told me 
that he eagerly anticipated that thrashin 
with a hope of it making him feel sti 
better. 


“how” or | 
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Said he, “I looked forward to the licking 

I knew I would get with relative positive 
relief just as if it had been a medicine to 
be administered for the relief of some 
physical distress, or pain, and I felt certain 
that it would be a terrible one, too. But 
I was disappointed. Father finished half 
soling the shoe upon which he had been 
working when I came into the shop, and 
it seemed to me that he took a long time 
at it. Then he laid aside the shoe looked 
up at me and said ‘Sit down, Thomas. 
I want to talk to you. You're getting to be 
a big boy, big in frame, and I can see that 
poua have a mind in you that might also be 
ig, but Thomas, my boy—I’m afraid that 
i going to be disappointed in you after 


OUR acts today make me thing that 

you are putting a heavy weight 
upon that mind of yours that’s going to 
drag it down and you with it. 


“ ‘Don’t you know that every lie you 
tell, every dishonest thing you think of 
or do, is just like so many tons of brick 
piled upon your chance to get along in the 
world? Now look at it, Thomas. When 
you stole—yes, stole, my boy—those 
apples and pears, right away the secret 
monitor within told you that, if you were 
going to sell them, you would have to cart 
them away off to the other side of town 
where nobody knew you, and would think 
of asking you where Thomas Baker’s son 
got apples and pears to sell. 


“ “Then when you came home, that same 
little prompter within, who is both friend 
and foe, protector and traitor, according 
to how you take it, caused you to desire 
to exhibit your ill-gotten gains and to 
show off to your brothers, and when I 
asked you how you came by that dollar 
and a half, you at first tried to lie out of it. 
But this same inner monitor turned state’s 
evidence and made you own to the 
truth. 


“‘Now, Thomas, don’t you see that, 
after all, the wrong road is the hardest 
road to travel? Thomas, I want to tell you . 
now, that it takes a lot of practice to tell 
a lie and get away with it before the people 
who love you and have you real good 
at heart. 


“ ‘Maybe you might lie to a stranger or 
some one who didn’t care for you or wanted 
to see you fail in life, but these are not the 
nah of È son that are worth the trouble of 
lying to, Thomas. 
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“ Ga that fixed firmly in your mind. 

They are not the people who could, 
if they would, help you get along in the 
world. Then why burden yourself with 
the wrong doing? I’m going to lick you, 
Thomas, and then I am going to take you 
to Farmer M—and make you tell him what 
you have done. Then you are going to 
work for him and pay him back every cent 
with interest that you stole from him today. 
You may not have me with you long, 
Thomas. I’m not feeling very well of 
late, but I’m going to do this much for you; 
I’ll show you how to get started in the right 
direction and if it is to be my last will and 
testament to you I will leave you to judge 
if it has been a good inheritance.’ 

“Then father got up and took down the 
strap from the wall and said, “Take off 
your jacket, Thomas,’ then I saw his face 
grow grey, and he would have fallen if I 
had not caught him and helped him to 
reach his stool. It was several days after, 
when they were talking about how father’s 
will left everything to mother—just the 
little home and a small life insurance— 
that I recalled what I have since accepted 
as the codicil to that will, in which I found 
my true and rich inheritance ‘It Does Not 
Pay To Lie—It Will Not Pay To Be Dis- 
honest.’ 

“That was the sum total of it—but 
translated into the words of King Solomon 
—it reads: 


“ “Happy is the man who findeth wisdom 
and getteth understanding—for the mer- 
chandise thereof is better than silver, and 
the gain thereof than fine gold.’ 


“FENHE next temptation came when I 

tried to avoid telling mother about 
this last talk with father. Upon the 
advice of friends it had been decided 
to send my brother Will and I away to 
some sort of school and my reluctance to 
go to that school was taken as just another 
sign that I was a thoroughly bad lot and 
didn’t want an education. 

“This time I knew that the criticism 
was wrong but pride held me back from 
taking mother into my confidence unto the 
very day before Will and I were to take 
our leave. 

‘Then I told mother that I could not 

o away to that school because father had 

ecided that I was to work for Farmer M—. 
This statement, of course, surprised mother 
and in her coaxing way she soon had the 
whole story of my wrong doing and father’s 
idea of correcting that wrong. Taking me 
by the hand she went with me to Farmer 
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M— and listened to my confession—agree- 
ing that whatever terms Farmer M— 
decided upon as to my work and recom- 
pense would be accepted by her. 

“Thus I became a farmer’s hired boy 
at the age of thirteen. I was up early and 
late, hoemg in the garden, weeding and 
often driving to the market for or with the 
farmer. I grew strong of body and — 
shall I say it?—Fertile of mind, for among 
_ the things that Wisdom taught me, when 
I began walking in her paths, was that 
‘the thing denied you is just the thin 
that appears most desirable.’ I had 
scorned education when I had the oppor- 
tunity to get in, but now that my whole 
time was taken up with an endless routine 
of farm labor, how I longed to get an educa- 
tion. Another thing that experience taught 
me and which I found was a direct leading 
of wisdom, was that when a man finds that 
he has no time to follow many avocations— 
he is pretty apt to select the one he likes 
and is best fitted for. 


T the same way when you are denied 
a well rounded out education, such as a 
boy will get in a good public school or 
college, that man will more than likely 
select some particular line of study and 
devote himself to it. In this way great 
T come into being. It was so with 
Farmer M— gave me very little time 
for study after I had gone through our 
own little country school, but from the 
very g of my work on the farm 
I had discovered a strong inclination in 
me to make radical changes in some ot 
the ways that the work was done on the 
farm. For instance, I learned that rows 
of growing things should never be planted 
broadside to the wind. That rows of 
growing corn, when planted on a hillside, 
stood a better chance of not being washed 
out in a heavy rain if those rows were made 
to cross the hillside in a diagonal line— 
rather than a straight line running up and 
down the 
“Again it was always a grievance to me 
to see the farmer’s wife c g water 
from a well situated several rods from the 
house, but the farmer said that this was the 
only spot on the farm where water was to 
be found. So I began experimenting and 
at last discovered that I could rig up a 
contrivance to pump the water up and 
into a pipe and thus carry it to the house. 
About this time, on one of our visits to 
the nearby market town, I chanced to see 
some civil engineers at work surveying a 
plot of ground and, boylike, got into a 
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talk with them and asked some questions. 


ROM that moment I knew what I 

wanted to be. I wanted to become a 
civil engineer. The next time we went to 
town I loa ked up those engineers and told 
them that I wanted to become a civil 
engineer. At first the head man laughed 
at me, but seeing that I was in earnest 
he later told me that he was coming in our 
neighborhood the next week to survey 
some land for a neighboring farmer, and 
that if I wanted to do so, I might come 
along with them and see them at work. 

“This was not an easy thing to do but 
by working hard for a few days and getting 
ahead of a new crop of weeds in the garden 
the farmer gave permission for me to go and 
watch the surveyors, which I did to my 
keen delight, and growing determination to 
learn civil engineering. 

“The next day was Sunday and the 
surveyors were invited to have dinner at 
the farm where again I had the chance 
to hear them talk about their work— 
and one of the things they talked about 
was the proposed building of a steel 
bridge across the creek some five miles 
away. With keen pleasure I heard the 
chief say that he was a civil engineer and 
that he was putting in a bid for the build- 
ing of that bridge as bridge work was his 
line of work. 


“TS make a long story short, the chief, 
Mr. Ranson, did secure the contract 
for building the bridge, some six or seven 
months later. In the meantime he had 
surveyed some five or six tracts of land in 
and around our neighborhood and, after 
getting the farmer’s consent, I had ceased 
working on the farm and had carried 
chains for the surveyors and when the 
chief began his work on the bridge I was 
again given a minor position with what was 
in those days thought a pretty good salary 
for a boy sixteen years old, for it was three 
years after father’s death that I left the — 
service of Farmer M—. Yes, may be the 
farmer did demand too long a service for a 
few apples and pears stolen, but my pay- 
ment was big, very big. The price of that 
fruit was so exorbitant that it destroyed 
all desire I ever had to try to get some- 
thing for nothing, and to make a profit. 
And then if I had not remained just as 
long as I did at the farm, I would not have 
taken that ride into the market town that 
day and there have seen the civil engineers 
at work. 

“I was sixteen when I began my regular 
employment with the civil engineers at a 
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salary of eight dollars a week and board 
myself—and I am 28 now and yes—I 


have to pay quite a heavy income tax. 


You see that in getting wisdom I found 
out how to arrive at the understanding 
of getting along in the world. Jt never 
pays to lie—it pays big interest to be honest— 
and industrious. 

“And above all it certainly pays to ‘spe- 
cialize’ and if you can find a way to special- 
ize in ways and means of letting the other 
fellow share in your good fortune, why 
you are adding a higher rate to your own 
interest.” 

* $ * 


HE whole fabric of the so-called 

‘‘monied interest” is founded upon 
that theory, whether the heads of those 
interests know it or not—or whether you 
yourself believe this to be so. 

Take Mr. Rockefeller for instance. 
It has become the pastime of some people 
to cry down Mr. Rockefeller and the many 
enterprises in which he is interested, but 
I want to tell you now, if the thousands 
upon thousands of men and women who 
are employed and have benefited by the 
Rockefeller interests were not benefited 
by his enterprises, Mr. Rockefeller’s busi- 
ness would not last véry long. It is because 
Mr. Rockefeller has made it possible for 
these thousands to be blessed by his 
efforts that he has been enabled to provide 
so handsomely for himself. 

Who was it said “Give and it shall be 
given unto you, full measure, heaped up, 
pressed down, and running over?” 


A~ practical psychologist will tell 
you that Mr. Rockefeller has know- 
ingly or unknowingly been putting to 
use an unerring psychological formula 
and he has gotten big results simply 
because he has made himself a big vessel 
to hold—or contain—ever-present, ever- 
flowing, inexhaustible abundance of God, 
and that he has kept his channel for re- 
ceiving open by making it possible for 
thousands and ever-increasing thousands 
to fill their own vessels alongside of his 
own vessel—HIMSELF, for we all just 
channels through which the cause of our 
being must express all He is, and He can 
do and all that He has. 

Verily—the beginning of greatness is 
the desire to be great. 

What one man has done, another can 
do—if he will find wisdom and get under- 
standing—and this Any One, No Matter 
Who He Is—Where He Is Or What His 
Opportunities Are, Can Do. 
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Keep Your Balance 


By EUGENE DEL MAR 
“ Copyright, 1921) 


T IS quite natural to look back with 
| contempt upon that which one be- 
lieves he has outgrown. Coming into 
possession of a greater power puts the lesser 
to shame. 


That which was positive and resolute 
by reason of its superiority, has become 
negative and hesitant in its relation to 
that which now dominates it. It no longer 
stimulates or attracts. When intellectual 
methods prove more compelling than 
physical ones, the latter are apt to be 
looked upon disdainfully. When through 
intellectual processes a physical weakling 
masters a physical giant, the suggestion is 
likely to come that one may dispense 
altogether with the physical. 


Spiritual power is so much superior to 
intellectual that, as one unfolds the 
former and comes to realize its significance, 
he is prone to deprecate the intellectual as 
an instrument of very doubtful value. 
Some would go further and condemn it to 
utter oblivion. And yet, man is a triune 
being — spiritual, mental and physical. 
Fundamentally he is spiritual and pri- 
marily physical, with a mental relation that 
may be made the means of a perfect and 
harmonious adjustment. While mankind 
functions in this existence, neither the 
spiritual, mental or physical can be dis- 
pensed with without injury to or destruc- 
tion of the others. 


The spiritual mountain peak affords a 
magnificent view, but it rests on a physical 
base, while its intervening mental strata 
sustain the spiritual heights in right 
relation. It is true that there have been 
strong mentalities in weak bodies, but no 
one would assume this to be the ideal 
combination. Nor would one seriously 
contend that mental idiots are the most. 
sublime vehicles for spiritual inspiration 


A MAN is evidently intended to be 
physical, mental and spiritual, while 
manifesting on earth, the ideal life must 
be the one that manifests physically, ex- 
presses mentally and realizes spiritually 
to the fullest extent of its threefold 
possibilities. 

When one commences to really think or 
to think rightly, surely his physical in- 
strument is not affected detrimentally. 
As his mind develops, his body does not 
necessarily decay and wither. The con- 
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trary is of the essence of Higher Thought 
conceptions. 

In the course of time, each of us unfolds 
to a deeper or higher spirit realization; 
but is it necessary that the intellect be 
killed in the process of unfoldment? 
Must one decry the intellect because of the 
discovery of a higher source of power? 
The development of mental powers does 
not necessitate the degradation of its 
physical dwelling; why should the dis- 
covery of the spiritual life structure impel 
us to tear out its mental floors and stair- 
cases? 

It is true that there are various and even 


‘obvious reasons why one should look 


askance upon the intellect. 

The art of thinking has never been taught 
generally. Most people do not think, 
but merely register what has been im- 
pressed upon them. Their think-tanks are 
lacking in motive power, and mental in- 
ertia and phonographic records seem to 
be the normal and preferable condition. 
Why exert creative effort when one’s 
mental disc will express his thought im- 
pressions with automatic exactness? Why, 
indeed? | 


Ta , again, the intellect is deceptive, 
and leads one into experiences, results, 
karma and the like! Well, well, well! 
Think what a life one would have without 
any of these interesting ingredients! Could 
it be called life, existence or manifestation? 
What would be the name, nature or 
significance of it? Can one imagine, much 
less portray, describe or understand it? 
f course the intellect is an imperfect 
instrument; is any instrument perfect, 
or even used perfectly except in the hands 
of a Master? 
It is almost always overlooked that 
methods and processes become inverted 
on each successive plane of power. It is 
essential to the harmonious and simul- 
taneous working on two planes of power 
that the analogies between the two be 
understood, so that one may at the same 
time exercise contrasting methods on the 
different planes. Mental processes do 
not follow physical methods, nor do 
spiritual processes follow mental ones. 


T IS sometimes said that the intellect 
deceives and deludes, that it is the 
cause of deception and delusion, and that 
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the physical world is nothing but an 
illusion and a sham. ; 


And whence come such proclamations? 
Do they emanate from a perfect intellect 
claiming self-deception and self-delusion, 
or from an imperfect and immature intellect 
admitting its impotence? Is it a clarity 
of vision that realizes only clouds, or is 
it a cloudy vision that despairs of realizing 
clarity? Does it come from one who uses 
thought to proclaim the uselessness of 
thought? If so, what dependence should 
be placed upon that which is self- 
condemnatory? 


NIVERSAL principles are all con- 
structive, and in human existence 
progress is always by way of addition. 
There is no Principle of Decay, although 


decay is one of the facts of progress. But - 


such decay comes not by way of intentional 
destruction, but as an incident of con- 
struction. 

As the intellect develops, the body 
becomes mentalized and lets go of the 
distinctively animal peculiarities, such as 
claws, horns and tusks, mane and tail, 
roar and howl. Similarly, with spiritual 
realization, the intellect synthesizes and 
attains to mellowness, sweetness and 
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ripeness. Gradually, it Jets go of all that 
is inconsistent with the higher attributes. 


The physical world is illusive in the sense 
that ït is subject to the law of change, 
is a moving picture and impermanent. 
But it is not an illusion to those who 
understand that it is a moving picture, 
and who move harmoniously with it. 
To such as keep in exact time with its 
vibrations, it does not even seem to move. 

That it is difficult to keep step with 
world or cosmic movements is no reason 
to condemn the world; for the illusion is 
not in the world itself but in the immature 
mind whose vibrations are ill-attuned. 


T IS claimed by many that the present 
difficulty with the world is that it is 

too intellectual; that if it would only 
stop thinking, or if the power to think were 
destroyed, the millennium would be upon 
us and happiness become universal! 

Truly a strange idea; that after eons of 
development from a purely animal life 
through the agency of thought, we would 
destroy our liberator in order that greater 
progress be made! 

The fact is quite the contrary. At no 
time in human history has the world 
been governed by intellect. 


Through the Gates of Good 
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It has always been the victim of human 
emotions. In the history of humanity 
a few Thinkers have served as mile- 
stones of human progress, and almost 
invariably they have been denounced and 
condemned by their contemporaries. 


The saviors and sages of the world have 
been execrated and executed with almost 
unfailing regularity. It has always been a 
fact, and perhaps now more than at any 
previous time, that nothing arouses the 
fears of mankind as does a thinker! 


S IN the history of the race, so is it 

with the individual; almost every act 
is the result of emotion rather than in- 
tellect. In fact, unless the intellect has 
disciplined itself sternly to the observance 
of accepted and definite principles, it is 
almost impotent in the face of emotion, 
to which it readily capitulates. 

Emotion is more primary than intellect, 
and man is essentially an emotional 
animal. It is no more natural for man to 
use his intellect as his sole guide than it is 
for him to stand on his feet all the while. 
Either is equally wearisome. 

It is no more appropriate to compare 
intellect and intuition to the detriment 
of the former, than it is to compare emotion 
and intuition for the same purpose. 

There is no antagonism between intellect 
and intuition; in fact, the latter—at least 
in its ordinary aspect—may be regraded as 
a sublimated form of intellect. Intuition 
represents the individual memory as com- 
pared with the personal memory of the 
intellect; comparatively speaking, intuition 
is of the subjective and psychic and in- 
tellect of the conscious and physical. 


i IS true that there is a direct cognition 
through the superconscious, on the 
spiritual plane; but this character of 
intuition—if it may be so termed—is not 
a possession of the many. 

Doubtless, this is what many believe they 
possess; but, unless one confesses the utter 
uselessness of his God-given faculties, 
it is plainly evident that most of these 
ape are ill-founded. And if one is quite 

capable of passing upon such claims of 
ethers, the latter must be equally incapable 
of placing a right estimate upon their own 
development or unfoldment. 

When the intellect becomes conscious 
that there are planes of understanding to 
which its functions do not apply, when it 
comprehends the translation of intellectual 
into spiritual methods and their inter- 
relation, and when emotion and intellect 
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are related rightly and act and react 
harmoniously; then the intellect becomes 
ripened and mellowed, and has become 
harmonized into spiritual use. It would 
seem to be folly to destroy or even impair 
an imperfect instrument when it is open to 
perfection for the most sublime service. 


The ideal life is that wherein the spiritual 
controls the intellectual—emotional, which 
in turn directs the physical; each higher 
‘eau imposing its characteristics upon the 
ower. 


EVELOPMENT is indicated by the 

extent that former voluntary activities 
have become automatic, so that one’s 
starting point is always in advance of 
what it was previously. In this manner, 
physical methods are replaced by mental 
and these by spiritual. 
function on all three planes as long as he 
manifests in form; and transformation 
and transmutation rather than destruction 
are the methods of development. 


The chronic difficulty with the intellect 
is that its polarities are wrongly directed. 
It is usually positive or outgiving to the 
spiritual, so that it is impervious to the 
latter’s influence; and negative to the physi- 
cal, which imposes its terms of animal 
propensities. 

As one unfolds and becomes responsive 
to subtle spiritual influences, the intellect 
gradually becomes positive to the animal 
plane and negative to the spiritual, which 
thereupon floods the mentality with its 
essence of cosmic memory and direct 
cognition. 


VERYTHING has its threefold as- 


pects. Everything spiritual has men- 
tal and physical characteristics. Every 
activity is a threefold one. Each plane 
has its own methods and processes. 


If any problem is to be solved, any har- 
mony obtained, or any result achieved, 
appropriate attention must be given to 
each of its several planes. No one ever 
graduates completely from anything, only 
from a particular form or aspect. That 
which one rejects, ultimately he must 
accept; that which he excludes now, he 
must include later. 


Keep your balance! Do not deprecate 
anything! Do not deny anything! Make 
the best use you can of what you have. 
Perfect the imperfect; ripen the green 
fruit. 

Harmonize body, intellect, emotion and 
spirit. The intellect is a mighty instru- 


But man will. 
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ment, but it requires delicate adjustment 
and direction if it is to do its perfect work. 
When it is directed by animal propensities 
it tends to divide, to separate, and to 
invite discords. When spiritual influences 
dominate, the intellect becomes the passive 
instrument of divine service. Keep the 
balance!—From Azoth. 


Business success is entirely dependent 
upon scientific business management, which 
in turn, is dependent. upon definite knowl- 
edge obtained through record control. 
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ZY CHATS 


By GRACE M. BROWN 


(1) 


> 


LILLE 


HE brightest of sunshiny days. 
The sweetest of radiant fresh air. 

And before us a rolling velvety Jawn 
decorated with a doll’s dismantled tea 
table and various strewn treasures of child 
life, while a little apart from the tea table lie, 
prone upon the lawn, three distracted and 
surprised dolls and a still more distracted 
and screaming child. 

What in the world is the matter, we 
frantically entreat, fearing from the pro- 
tracted howls that some appalling calamity 
has occurred. 

“Sadie slapped me,” wailed the child. 

“What for?’ we demanded. 

“Because I slapped her.” 

“Oh,” we are becoming enlightened. 

The screams become fainter and the 
sobbing little body sits upright and indig- 
nantly continues: “I spilled my tea over 
Rosamond’s pink shoes and Sadie got 
mad and said I did it on purpose, and I 
slapped her, and she slapped me harder 
and then she upset everything and ran 
away and I just hate her,” with a most 
heroic attempt to renew the weeping, 
which is a dismal failure. 

Words fail utterly in the face of such a 
tragedy as this, so we readjust the pitiful 
little wreck of a tea table and restore the 
disconsolate dolls to their normally re- 
spectable positions, and decide that it is a 
pity to disappoint such charming dolls 
and we will have tea with them. 

So we replenish the little fat tea pot and 
the tiny twinkling sugar bowl, and we find 
some candy and nuts to replace the dis- 
couraged bits of cake, and then we seat 
ourselves with great importance to have 
tea with the elegant and expectant dolls. 

Strange, but a little brown head with a 
big nodding pink bow appears from a near- 
by summer house, and equally strange a 
little golden head raises its curls from the 
tea-dewed lawn, while two little stained 
weepy faces commence to look interested. 


UT we haven’t seen the forlorn wee 

bits of humanity yet and we proceed 
to converse with the interested dolls and 
to express our sorrow that the two vacant 
seats are not occupied for we are having 
such a beautiful time and we have such 
interesting storics to tell; when most 
remarkably we discover the two precious 


little mortals and invite them to come to 
our lovely tea party. 

In about two minutes the glinting sun 
shine falls caressingly on two lovely 
heads very close to each other, and we are 
having the happiest time you ever heard 
about; and in a few more minutes two 
loving little girls have forgotten there ever 
was such a thing as trouble and hate and 
tears. 

Which is the easier, to punish folks for 
being naughty or to forget all about it by 
manifesting different conditions? 

Did you ever hear of big children behav- 
ing like those two darlings? Did you ever 
know of life-long friends and family ties 
being severed by trifles less than over- 
turned teacups and resultant sneers? 

And what is the use? Why do we not 
see that the joy of living rests in our 
own souls and that we are responsible for 
our own troubles as well as that we attract 
our own joy? 

Life is so beautiful when we permit its 
beauty to abide with us. 

| B 8 
HERE is no position in the world so 
humble but that from it may be 
evolved the most glorious and joyous life 
expression. 

Do you remember Glory McWirk, dear 
homely bit of a motherless waif who 
washed dishes in some orphan home to 
pay for her “keep” and who probably did 
more work with her cheerful stubby 
child hands than some one who was 
paid wages for a lesser task? 

This blessed Glory McWirk was always 
happy although she did wonder sometimes 
why, when there were so many good times 
in the world, that she wasn’t “in ’em.”’ 

But Glory McWirk made up her mind 
that some day she would make some good 
times to suit her way of thinking and that 
she would be right in the “‘middle of ’em.” 

So she worked on persistently and pa- 
tiently, never losing sight of her purpose, 
developing health in her cheerfulness, 
strength in her labor, and joy in her 
unselfishness, until she separated herself 
from poverty on all planes and established 
a home of her own. 

Into this stronghold of love, Glory Mc- 
Wirk takes orphan children, such as she 
herself once was, and makes it her busin ss 
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to give “em a good time” and she, great- 
souled, glorious woman that she is, is so 
filled with the joy that passeth understand- 
ing, that she sometimes takes a moment 
from her beautiful, busy life, to pause and 
wonder why God is so good to a humble 
creature like herself. 
B E 
NE breath of unselfish love ìn action is 
worth all the amusement in the world. 
If people would recognize that the 
“good times” of this life are not found in 
amusement places but in an altogether 
different sort of activity, the world would 
change its attitude from weariness to rest 
toward a great many weary souls. 
Our troubles are always the result of our 
own mental confusion. 
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Even the sorrows of life may be purified 
if we do not distort them; we may not be 
responsible for sorrow and it may be 
softened and balanced by love and repose, 
but trouble is confusion and we can refuse 
to admit it into our consciousness. 


Someway when we associate with trou- 
ble it gets very familiar with us and the 
first thing we know it invites its friends and 
kinfolks to abide with us and we are over- 
whelmed with troubles of all kinds and 
description and of every shade and hue. 

Let’s be too big to pay any attention to 
trouble and see how quickly it will dissolve. 

Let’s be like Glory McWirk. She has 
no trouble; what are poverty and drudgery 
and lonesomeness to a soul as big as hers? 

No, we have no trouble. 


A Definition of Rotary 


By BOLTON SMITH 


A BROTHERHOOD of practical men, 
Who so thoroughly believe 

All men to be “members of one another” 
That they exalt 

“Service above self,” 

And by their lives‘ seek to prove 

The truth of their molto: 

“ He profits most who Serves best.” 


HESE lines are the result of much 
thought upon the real meaning of 
Rotary, on the part of Mr. Bolton Smith, 
of Memphis, Tenn., lawyer and business 
man, and a former president of the Mem- 
phis Rotary Club. . 
In sending this definition to the editor 
of the Business Philosopher, Mr. Smith 
says: | ) 
“You will notice that I introduce three 
uotations, one from the New Testament. 
he third is the motto of Rotary. The 
words from the New Testament are the 
common possession of the English speak- 
ing world, which is the world of Rotary. 

“We know what they mean and under- 
stand their implication of ethics, religion, 
immortality, and all the great motives of 
the race. 

“While they accomplish this purpose by 
arousing in the soul, as few other words 
could, all that is most sincere and high- 
minded, they suggest no factional differences, 
no creedal divisions. The Jew will subscribe 
to them as well as the Christian. 

Second, these quotations, by the very 
fact that they are quotations, stand out so 
that instinctively men using the definition 
will realize that the latter are a corollary 
or deduction from the former. If we are 


members one of another, then it must fol- 
eed that he will profit most who serves 
st. 

“I would like your criticism on the defini- 
tion. A definition must speak for itself, 
but one to whom I mentioned the matter 
thought that a definition ought not to have 
a quotation in it. The result of my own 
thought led me to exactly the opposite con- 
clusion, as you will see by the ve argu- 
ment. I take it that the best quotation 
is one which carries to the consciousness of 
the man repeating it, the most complete 
realization of the thing defined, and this 
I believe can best be achieved by relating 
Rotary to its Great Source. 

“Yours sincerel 


“BOLTON SMITH.” 


R. SHELDON’S opinion was sought 
by Mr. Smith both because of their 
personal friendship and because Mr. Shel- 
don is the author of the Rotary motto, 
which he himself has defined editorially 
on several occasions, as well as in his not- 
able address at the June international 
gathering of Rotarians at Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 
In his response to Mr. Smith’s request he 
wrote him in part: 
“I have studied the definition of Rotary 
which you inclosed and like it very much. 


“In fact, my thought thus far does not re- 
sult in my having any suggestions or crti- 


cisms to offer. 

“It seems to me you have thought out 
a very splendid definition. Personally 
I can see no objection to having a definition 


include a quotation.” 


Heaven on Earth 
By HENRY VICTOR MORGAN 


(A Vision of the Sinless, Sickless, Deathless Life—Fifth in a Series on the Lord's Prayer) 


ESUS was an idealist, but unlike many 
J idealists he was more concerned in 
idealmg the real than in realizing the 
ideal. When he taught us to pray: “Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
he flooded the commonplaces of life with 
glory celestial. Realizing as He did the 
spiritual nature of the universe, he per- 
ceived that Truth is not a matter of devel- 
opment or becoming, but that it now IS. 
In other words, he knew that all that 
ever will be possible is now possible. 
His was the science of Being. 

In the light of this truth, every reader 
of this lesson can say: “All that 1 ever 
will be I now am.” [Illustrative of this. 
is a poem I am now contemplating writing, 
entitled: “To One a Thousand Years 
Hence.” In this poem I try to image the 
earthly condition of the reader, and how 
crude and cumbersome our present means 
of locomotion and communication will 
seem to him. No doubt the secret of the 
glow-worm, how to have light without 
heat, will then be one of the accomplished 
facts of science; the direct energy of the 
sun will have been harnessed and used 
as available power for all necessary work. 


HE chemists will have learned the 

secret of getting bread directly from 
the air. But this one thing I will say to 
my thousand year hence friend: “Al that 
hs have attained was possible while I 
ived.” Just so we realize now that all 
the conveniences of modern life were 
possible in the age of stone, when our 
remote ancestors were small of brain and 
strong of arm. 

It is the message of the Absolute. 
Whitman sees this and sings: ‘There 
will never be any more perfection than 
there is now, nor any more heaven nor hell 
than there is now.” God’s world is finished, 
complete, perfect, and always has been. 
We can add nothing to it by taking 
thought, but we can, by taking thought, 
mould the all-pervading substance into 
new forms. Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
voices this truth eternal when she tells us: 


Earth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 


We live largely in delusion. We are 
hypnotised by sense. Our lives are beset 
with the error of dualism. We live in the 
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element of time and postpone the day of 
our redemption. We foolishly believe that 
death will make us more spiritual, and that 
freed from the thraldom of flesh we will 
rise above matter and its laws on wings 
triumphant. 


UCH ideals are blood-suckers. It is all 

a delusion and a snare. Any ideal 
that does not realize God in the present, 
and that tells us of a far-off heaven, 
better than is now possible, is foreign to 
the mind that was in Christ. We will 
never escape materialism, we will never 
get beyond matter and its laws, and, if 
we could only see matter in the light of 
the spirit we would have no desire to do so. 


To the mind that is dense and ignorant 
matter seems coarse, binding and impene- 
trable, but to spiritual insight: “It is 
fluid, it is volatile, it is obedient.” 

The spiritual bodies we dream about 
in the heaven of heavens will be composed 
of no other material than the bodies we 
now inhabit. I find this truth sublime 
voiced melodiously by Edwin Markham 
in a poem entitled: 


“Earth Is Enough.” 


We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enough! 

We need no other stones to build 

The stairs into the Unfulfilled— 
No other ivory for the doors— 

No other marble for the floors— 

No other cedar for the beam | 

And dome of man’s immortal dream. 


Here on the paths of every day— 
Here on the common human way 

Is all the stuff the gods would take 
To build a heaven, to mould and make 
New Edens. Ours the stuff sublime 
To build eternity in time! 


T is the vision of fulfillment. Let the 

mind that was in Christ enter the most 
diseased, decrepit, malformed human body 
on the face of the earth, and that body 
would be instantly transformed into a 
palace of delight, a temple not built with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 


In a deeply mystical sense, heaven repre- 
sents our highest consciousness, while 
earth represents our bodies, the material- 
ization of that consciousness. We can 
not think outside of form, and form is a 
quality of matter. -Every body of man, 
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angel or archangel has form, while Pope 
carries the conception of form even to the 
body of God: 
“All are but parts of one stupendous Whole 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


When we realize that heaven stands for 
mind and consciousness, and earth for the 
bodily materialization, how significant 
becomes the words: ‘Christian Mind 
Healing.” To what heights of possibility 
does it lead when we know that all we have 
hoped or dreamed of the emancipated 
heavenly life, free from sin, sickness, old 
age and death, was in the mind of Jesus 
as possibilities here on this earth when he 
taught us to pray: “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 


MERSON’S “Hitch your wagon to 

a star,” daring though it is, pales into 
insignificance when compared with the 
ringing command of Jesus, “Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.” Trained in limita- 
tion and self-depreciation as we have been, 
our minds stagger before the tremendous 
import of these words and we are inclined 


to agree with the theologians who tell us - 


that Jesus did not mean what he said. 
Let us be very bold, remembering that 
“The kingdom of Heaven suffereth vio- 
lence, and the violent take it by force.” 
Let us tune our ears to the voice of God 
rather than the mutterings of the theo- 
logians. 

The sin of sins is postponement; now 
is the accepted time; now is the day of 
salvation. Realizing that it is “God who 
worketh in us” we cannot hope or dare too 
much; all the laws of God are now opera- 
tive; the sinless, sickless, deathless life is 
now-possible, else Jesus would not have 
taught us to pray: “Thy Will Be Done on 
Earth as it is in Heaven.” —From Now. 


The Presidents Hobby 


“TF THERE is somewhere a human touch 
that awakens disappoiniment into hope, 
that is the finest hobby in the world. 
“If in my new responsibilily I can, in 
understanding and sympathy and in stern 


devotion to country, find the touch that trans- 
forms the disappointments of yesterday into 
the fruition of tomorrow, then I shall have 
Practiced the dearest hobby, to me, in the 
world.’’—President Harding, in an address 
before the National Press Club of Washing- 
fon, March 7th. 
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AILING BUSINESS MEN! 


The Greatest Discovery 
in Drugless Healing 


The average man knows all about his business, but very 
little about his own body. He sleeps in an unventilated room, 
asta op fatigued, eats breakfast of cereals, meat, coffee, attends 


usiness a dingy room and hurries to a lunch counter 


to gulp down more starchy foods, more meat, more coffee. 
After 5 hours of more work be is too tired to walk home so 


he drives home to eat another hearty meal. 

Pretty soon Nature will send him warnings in form of head- 
aches, dissinees, constipation, indigestion, nervousness, and 8 
thousand other troubles. 

derstand these warnings and if they do, they 
suppress them by 3 , 

Do you now wonder why you are ailing all the time? The 
wrong way of living brings about “AUTO-INTOXICATION 
and a DEFICIENCY of the important life-giving Mineral 
Salts in your blood and tissues. 

Write us for free literature and free medical advice. Our 
Salt Treatment will eliminate the accumu- 


appear like snow in March. 18,000 clients. 


YOGHURT CO., Inc. 
BELLINGHAM, (209) WASHINGTON 


book, “25,000 Words Frequenti 
by Dr. Frank H. Visetelly, will be for 
to pronunciation. You will find every word 
= prove puszling to you, clearly pronounced and 
i o Eoming Post, New York City—"He shows especial 
padine aan singe poris, Se propusciaton ai wE 
ao olaa to thoes who are dafaila with the values 
ot the lettere in English.” : 
942 pages, cloth bound. $2.06 net; by mail $2.12. 


r from 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER Memphis, Tenn, 
Book Department, P. O. Boz 1043. 


Business 
Psychology 


—By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


A brief but comprehensive work on the 
operations and cultivation of the human 
mind in and for business. Written in clear, 
simple language, free from technicalities, 
and brought down to the practical, every- 
day affairs of your business. 


Mr. Knowlson is, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, acknowledged as authority n 
this field. He throws the light of science 
on such subjects as Mental Forces, Con- 
centration, Imagination, Originality, Mem- 
ory, Will Power, Mental Hygiene, and 
Business Ethics. 


Handsomely Cloth Bound 
215 Pages 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


Usual trade discounts. S al price to firms or 
corporations ordering for their employes. 


Address—Book Department 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 


The Gossip 


[* THE Summer of 1920, the newspapers 
assured us solemnly and repeatedly 
that the car-shortage was so great, and the 
coal mines so far behind with production, 
it would be impossible to furnish sufficient 
fuel during the winter of 1920-21. 

What happened? Coal yards were 
glutted with coal. There was more coal 
than the public needed. 

The condition of shortage was a mental 
condition—and it was made impressive 
by its frequent appearance and the strong 
assurance that both coal and cars were 
short beyond redemption. 

People have ceased worrying about 
coal.. But—they are worrying about 
“the panic.” Now, let us see what has 
happened after other panics: 

Everybody talked about the “hard 
times?” until it became a thread-bare 
topic. Nobody could say just when and 
how prosperity returned, because pros- 
perity is only the sum-total of the efforts 
of the millions of workers in the land. 
It came—silently—easily, and eventually 
swelled into a boom. 


of Disaster 


To same thing will occur again. It 
will happen because while men and 
women are gossiping, they are trying. 
Business is made up of effort. There is 
as much energy in the land as there ever 
was; there is even more experience than 
in the past. 

This time, we have an added psycho- 
logical horror: Europe is bankrupt. There 
is no doubt that Europe never will pay 
its debts. There is no hope. Nothing 
but a blank wall facing our future efforts. 
Even as Europe starts buying and buys 
more and more, the echo of the gossip of 
disaster will remain—until people become 
weary of hearing their own voices bemoan- 
ing the period in which we live. 

It has always been so—and ever will 
be. It is but an adaptation of the, “Did 
you hear the latest?” that ushers in a 
character-riddling over the back fences! 


Ke on doing your best—and refrain 
from gossiping about hard times. Pay 
little attention to the published state- 
ments of experts, because they are oper- 


You May Be 
the Very Person 


to act as representative for the Business Philosopher in your community. 


While you earn you have the satisfaction of knowing you render a valu- 


able service to the subscriber. 


You also serve in the ranks of those who hear 


the message of ‘‘Success thru service” to the man who needs the lesson. 


We have a liberal part time proposition by which you can earn a nice 
profit introducing your business and social friends to the Business Philosopher. 


To a person prepared to devote all his time we have a new proposition 
that is very generous. 


For particulars, write to 


MARTIN L. ZOOK, Circulation Manager. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


P. O. Box 1043, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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ating on a theory of “relativity” similar 
to Einstein’s, but not so good. They 
look in all but one or two directions, 
and invariably those are the right direc- 
tions! 

Time was when we worried about the 
dire and doleful predictions of a well- 
known Wall Street expert—but ardent 
study proved to us that he missed it 
badly at times. Then we ceased to worry! 

Prices were too high, weren’t they? 
Prices must come down. That will cause 
upsetness—but it is making for a healthier 
and better business future. Readjustment 
is like a bilious spell. It is quite an up- 
heaval for a time, but afterwards, the entire 
business system is cleared up. 


Noo is a prophet of market con- 
L N ditions, labor or capitol. 

Yet there are thousands of false prophets, 
whose “reasons” sound convincing. Until 
someone can look into the minds and 
hearts of all persons, will it be possible to 
make a safe prediction. 

Believe not the croakers or the market 
prophets, but do your best—for your 
own sake first, and then for the sake of— 
everybody. 

The efforts of all persons, added to- 
gether, make business—and markets, and 
everything else in the world of commerce. 

So stop worrying, and do the best 
you can. If everybody does the same 
thing, prosperity will return—just as it 
has returned always: quietly, easily, 
without tooting horns, to come and abide 
with us for a season, and to be a reality 
months before anybody seems to know 
that it is herel!—Popular Psychology. 


What ts the Answer? 


HE average child in the United States 

goes to school only 6.7 years despite 

the fact that the states provide 12 years of 

elementary and secondary schooling, the 

United States Bureau of Education points 

out through a statistical report prepared 
by H. R. Bonner. 

In other words, the average child com- 
pletes six grades of school work during his 
lifetime. The financial waste from non- 
attendance is then shown to amount to 
about $194,000,000 per annum. 

The question—Are compulsory attend- 
ance laws sufficiently stringent when they 
accomplish such meager results?>—the bu- 


reau itself answers emphatically in the 
negative. 
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Easy Steps to 


Great Success 


Learn to infiuence others. 
Develop self - confidence, 
concentration, and a mag- 
netic personality. 


“The Eight Psychological 


Principles for Success” will 
give you the eight New 
Thought steps to business 
and social success. 
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Why do men and women 
read this magazine? 


Here are five letters, samples from hundreds on our files: 


Deals With Real Problems 


THE EUREKA SPRINGS COMMERCIAL CLUB 
THE RESORT OF THE OZARKS 


Eureka Springs, Ark., May 17, 1921 
The Business Philosopher, 

Dear Sir: Thanks for the Business 
Philosopher you are sending me each 
month. It is great, in a class by itself. 

It is an inspiration to read the various 
articles in each issue. They deal with 
real problems that confront us each day, 
and show anyone how to deal with them 
in the right way. 

Anyone who reads the articles and fails 
to absorb some new thoughts, ideas, or 
-additional inspiration, is surely run down 
and past redemption. They had better 
hit for the swamps of backwardness. I 
get so busy reading, I almost forget to 
do necessary work. Yours, in the Heart 
of the Ozarks. GErEorGE W. NICHOALDs, 

Sec'y Commercial Club 


Helpful and Educational 


HEALD-SANTA CRUZ BUSINESS COLLEGE 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 


April 29, 1921 
The Business Philosopher, 

Gentlemen: In my opinion The Business 
Philosopher is one of the best journals 
I have yet seen, along its line. 

I do not believe I ever made a better 
investment than when I sent my subscrip- 
tion, of two dollars for The Business 
Philosopher. It is helpful, inspiring and 
educational. 

My advice would be to any man who 
wants a live up-to-date business journal 
to subscribe for The Business Philosopher. 
Every number is a little better than the 
one preceding. Yours very truly, 
HEALD-SANTA CRUZ BUSINESS COLLEGE 

WILL YouNnG, Assistant Manager. 


Best In Its Class 


VANCOUVER LUMBER CO., LIMITED 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
701 EXCELSIOR LIFE BUILDING 


Toronto, Ont., May 14, 1921 
The Business Philosopher, 

Gentlemen: I have received notice 
from you to the effect that my subscrip- 
tion to your magazine has expired. In- 
asmuch as you have been sending me the 
magazine regularly this had not occurred 
to me and I thank you for drawing my 
attention to this matter. 

Enclosed you will find Two Dollars 
($2.00), American Exchange, in payment 
of renewed subscription. 

I consider your paper to be the best 
of its kind in existence to-day and I assure 
you that its articles, especially the edi- 
torials of Mr. Sheldon, have been worth 
many times the cost of the mere subscrip- 
tion. With my best wishes for your con- 
tinual successful activity, I remain, Yours 
very truly, (Signed) R. S. PLANT 


Richly Inspirational 


“I have just completed reading ‘AS 
A MAN THINKETH’ which you recently 
sent me with my subscription renewal. 
It is almost unbelievable that so tre- 
mendously much could have been gotten 
into so little space. l 

“I am wondering if I can buy some of 
the little paper bound ones like you sent, 
as they are no doubt cheaper than the 
cloth-bound ones you advertise. 

“I really wish I might secure them 
bound in the finest of leather, and with 
deckle edges of gold as more in harmony 
with the rich, inspirational thoughts 
contained.” CONSTANCE DAY, 

Dallas, Texas 


One of the Best Business Publications 
The following is an extract from a letier by M. N. Rosenbaum, 1127 
So. 14th Street, Lincoln, Nebr.: “I am an earnest reader of the Business 
Philosopher and can snorre ray that it is one of the best business 


publications I have ever rea 


If this is the first number you have seen, read it—then tell us what 
YOU think of it. 


Address 
ARTHUR J. FORBES, Managing Editor, 


1517 Union and Planters Bank 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


You can make a good Income by securing subscriptions for us—Ask for particulars— 
Address inquiries to Circulation Department, Box 1043, Memphis, Tenn. 
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A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR TOILERS 
(Continued from page 32.) 


weapons employed to demoralize the 
opposing forces; but our present industrial 
conflict offers a counterpart for the air 
raids, the poisoned gases, the hand gre- 
nades, the submarine, and all the other 
weapons in the arsenal of war. 


T would be impossible for me to suggest 
any new weapons for labor to employ 
or any new demands for labor to make. 
My sympathies are altogether with the 
toilers, for him who goes down into the 
depths of the earth, or scales the heights, 
or from morning till night keeps watch 
over the machine of which he is merely 
the human part. 

To him who by his sweat and toil has 
liberated and transformed the crude forms 
and forces of nature so that we may be 
warm in winter and cool in summer; so 
that we may be clad in garments and fed 
with foodstuffs gathered from the ends of 
the earth; so that this world may be a 
pleasant abiding place for the sons of men; 
so that all of life need not be ceaseless 
grind and toil, but rather a place where 
rest and labor can be tempered in such 
due measure as to allow to men their 
fullest stature—to him who does this 
we can well afford to pay our tribute. 


(Editorial Note: The series uron the subject will be contin- 
ued by Mr. Keebler in the August number.) 


We cannot send 
you this 
magazine unless--- 


We have your correct address 


Many subscribers do not roti- 
fy us when they move—But 
send complaints months later 
—Post Masters forward letters 
to a new address but magazines 
cannot be forwarded. 

Please notify this office direct 
and immediately if you charge 
your address or if your mag- 
azine does not reach you 
promptly. Address 


The Business Philosopher 


Circulation Dept. P. O. Box 1043 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Do You Read B. C. Forbes’ 
Business Articles? 


in The American Magarine or in any one of a 
score of the country’s leading daily newspapers? 

Then you will be interested in the smashing 
editorials in his own magazine, “FORBES. 
where you will also find ideas and inspiration 
really helpful in your own business life. Through 
“FORBES” you get the views and experiences of 
America’s business leaders and besides a concise 
summary of significant business news more quickly 
and more completely than can be gotten any- 
where else. 

Issued every 2 weeks—20c a copy, $4 a year 
(26 copies). Canada, $4.50; Foreign, $5 a year. 
ntroductory offer: Send a Dollar Bill for next 
five numbers on trial. 


“ FORBES” 


120 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Golden Keys to Prosperity 


HERE are laws underly- 
ing success and pied atn 
ity. Some persons comf 
wit h these laws consciously, 
especially in these latter days 
| when current literature fea- 
tures success articles; others 
use the prosperity law uncon- 
sciously through the opulent 
vision, the free, yet wise 
tribution of funds, the gener- 
ous heart, the just compen- 
sation for services rendered. 
Now, what we all desire, and 
must have, is a working 
knowledge of eon pana 
verning prosperity. For w 
cannot p in any direc- 


tion when hampered by lack, 
debt, fear of losses, and the like. We have been 


tudying and proving the Prosperity Law for over 
thirty ‘years. With the idea, therefore, of educating 

le toward freedom in finances, we publish four 
bos lets, known as 


The Prosperity Series 


If read carefully, these short and simple treatises 
will help to open the heart and hand, to establish faith, 
to throw wide the gateways to the Infinite Supply. 
The "Prosperity Series” consists of: l 

“The Invisible Resource,” by Charles F illmore; 

“Giving and Receiving,” by Charles Filmore; 

“Prosperity and Success,” by Sophia Van Marter: 

“Wealth and Wisdom,” by sae Croft. 

Many have been placed on‘the high to success 
by Simply reading these booklets. Why not you: 
$1.00 for the full series of four booklets. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Tenth and Tracy Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


The True Biblical Idea of God 


By SOLOMON COHEN 
Copyright, 1921 


“And thou, Solomon my son, know thou, the God of thy 
father, and serre Him with a noble heart and with a willin 
mind: for the Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth ail 
the imaginations of the thoughts: if thou seek Him, He will 
be found of thee” (First Chronicles 28-9). 

IVE hundred years ago, he who 
dared express a doubt concerning 

a religious belief invited swift 
persecution, and risked the pangs of 
rack and stake. We burn no “heretics”’ 
now. Bigotry and superstition are not 
yet wholly extinct, but in this age of 
general enlightenment, their venom has 
to expend itself in ridicule and abuse. 

The exponents of an idolatrous fa- 
naticism still fatten on the ignorance of 
their dupes; but the time is at hand 
when the very book whose message of 
light and truth they have so shamelessly 
perverted shall become the instrument 
of their destruction. 

In spite of all their countless varia- 
tions of sectarian belief, the religions of 
the Western world have this in common: 
they R the thirty-nine books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures as a fundamental 
source of religious doctrine. 

If only the real significance of the 
teaching set forth in this wonderful 
library of wisdom were understood, how 

uickly the fanatics would be clamoring 

or the destruction of the very writings 

they now look upon as the bulwarks 
of their preposterous creeds! He who 
reads the Hebrew Scriptures with eyes 
to see, and a mind to understand, will 
find more than one explicit denial of the 
notion we may call the very corner- 
stone of the whole edifice of bigotry and 
superstition. 


HIS idea has manifold disguises. 
Put briefly, it is the assumption 
that God is a personal being, existing 
apart from the universe and man, to 
whom man is in duty bound to offer 
worship and devotion. From this in- 
itial supposition are derived all the rami- 
fications of the colossal system of error 
and imposture which has thrived 
through the ages upon the ignorance 
and fear of its victims, and which, even 
in this age of enlightenment, seeks to 
fasten upon humanity the shackles of 
unquestioning obedience to a self-con- 

stituted ecclesiastical authority. 
I maintain that the Hebrew Scrip- 
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tures contain no authority for this idea 
of a personal God. Here and there, of 
course, are passages which seem to con- 
vey this view. We must remember, 
however, that these thirty-nine books 
represent many shades of opinion, and 
many degrees of enlightenment. They 
are not infallible documents dictated 
by a Divine Being. Since they were 
first written, they have passed through 
the hands of many copyists, and be- 
cause they were inscribed on destructible 
materials, the oldest copies extant are 
comparatively modern. So there is 
plenty of room for errors to have crept 
in, not only through carelessness, but 
also through deliberate intent to deceive. 
Nevertheless, I hope to be able to show 
that the Bible, both explicitly and im- 
plicitly, teaches a doctrine of God which 
is a flat contradiction of the notion that 
the Lord is a being dwelling in some 
far-off heaven, apart from man. 


MS the law-giver, shall be our 
first authority. Educated in 
Egyptian temples, initiated into the 
mysteries of their secret wisdom, he 
must have known that behind all their 
multiplicity of gods, the Egyptian 
priesthood recognized the Self-existent, 
Omnipresent, Omnipotent LIFE-POW- 
ER, which, because it is Omni-presence 
itself, cannot possibly be regarded as a 
separate personal being. 

But we do not have to content our- 
selves with inferences. The words of 
Moses himself give a clear statement 
of his idea of God. Plain and simple, 
so that a child may grasp the truth— 
yet so full of secret significance that one 
might write a book about the hidden 
meaning of the “Name of the Lord.” 

I shall content myself with the ob- 
vious plain meaning. But I speak of the 
deeper significance as a hint to interested 
students. In Exodus 3 we read: “Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 
I AM hath sent me unto you.” The 
Name of the Lord, then, is I AM. 
Again, it is written in the fourth verse of 
the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
“Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God, the 
Lord is ONE,” for this is the literal 
translation of the Hebrew original. 
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That is to say, the I AM is ONE, with- 


out a second. 


Now, this Name of the Lord, the 
ONE I AM, is none other than the 
“Lost Word” which was the object of so 
much speculation during the Middle 
Ages. This is the Name, the knowledge 
of whose secret meaning and power was 
the very foundation of Solomon, for we 
read in I. Kings x, that “when {the 
Queen of Sheba heard of the fame of 
Solomon concerning the name of the 
Lord, she came to prove (i. e., to test) 
him with hard questions.” And this 
Name, or “Word of Power,” is further 
revealed to us by another passage in 
Deuteronomy: 


Word is very nigh unto thee, in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” 


IGH unto us indeed, so close that 
its very nearness and familiarity 
make us overlook it! For it is none other 
than the present terise of the verb “to 
be,” the simple statement “I AM,” that 
we all use a thousand times a day. “I 
AM” is truly “in our mouth, and in our 
heart.” It is the fundamental fact of our 
being, the very core of our existence. 
The very essence of the Mosaic doctrine 
of God is the idea that this I AM is 
ONE, without a second. . 


I AM is the Name of the Infinite 
Spirit of Life. To divide the Infinite 
is a mathematical impossibility. Hence 
there must be one I AM manifesting 
through countless personalities, though 
itself remaining impersonal. The I AM 
in John Smith is the I AM in Henry 
Jones. The I AM in the heart of the 
sun is the I AM that holds the molecules 
of water together in the rain-drop which 
reflects that sun. All things and crea- 
tures are but manifestations of the ONE, 
and that I AM is not to be worshipped 
as a far-off God, nor to be propitiated 
with sacrifices. 


_ Isaiah says, “I am the Lord, and there 
is none else. I form the light, and cre- 
ate darkness; I make peace, and create 
evil; I am the Lord, that doeth all these 
things.” There is nothing equivocal 
about these words. They state plainly 
that God is the One Power that does all 
things. They drive the idea home and 
clinch it with the statement that this 
One Power creates all those things that 
men call evil, as well as those that men 


call good. Whatever is manifested, no 
matter how men regard it, it is the re- 
sult of the operation of this One Living, 
Intelligent Energy, which manifests in 
human beings as the central fact of their 
existence, the I AM in our mouths and 
in our hearts. 

in our hearts. 


T key to the mystery is the fact 
that the process by which the I AM 
becomes manifest is one of unfoldment. 
“First the stone, then the plant, then the 
animal, and then the man,” is the way 
the ancient Hebrew philosophers put it. 
Consequently, there has been a pro- 
gressive development of human con- 
sciousness. In its lower degrees it can- 
not grasp the unity of Being behind the 
multiplicity of appearances. Man, in 
this stage of development, worships 
stocks and stones. A higher develop- 
ment enables him to grasp the idea that 
invisible causes produce visible effects, 
and then he thinks the gods enter, by 
Some magical process, into the idols he 
has made. Gradually the conception 
of unity transforms the belief in many 
gods into the idea of a single deity; but 
not until man grasps the truth that this 
One God is not a person, but an all- 
pervading, intelligent Power, central in 
every human life, can he read the Bible 
with understanding. 

This One Power creates evil as well as 
good, darkness as well as light. It brings 
us to the realization of truth: it also 
finds expression in our mistaken notions. 
This is inevitable, because the cre- 
ative method is one of gradual unfold- 
ment, and the early stages of that un- 
foldment are bound to be imperfect. 
Hence it is written in Genesis xi, 7: 
“Come, let us go down, and there con- 
found their language, that they may not 
understand one another’s speech.” 


E WHO can read between the lines 
may discover much from this story 
of the Tower of Babel. Observe that 
one of the reasons for the undertaking 
was lack of knowledge of the Name. 
“Let us build us a tower, and let us 
make us a name.” Notice, too, that 
the whole edifice was based upon sub- 
stitution of inferior materials for those 
which ought to be used in building. 
“And they had brick for stone, and slime 
had they for mortar.” N 
Whenever man relies upon his little 
inventions and make-shifts, whenever he 
(Continued on page 59.) 


Tenants- in- Trust 


By A. G. GRAVES 
Memphis, Tenn. 


HIS significant phrase of the late 

T Charles Cuthbert Hall called forth 

the following from ‘‘The Biblical 
World:” 

“Our present possessions, -material and 
spiritual, are almost wholly an inheritance 
from preceding generations. We are born 
into a civilization, a government, a litera- 
ture, an art, a religion that we did not pro- 
duce, but which are the slowly created 
products of many centuries. 

“They are ours to use for the brief 
space of a lifetime, not as owners but as 
tenants, and at the end of our tenancy, 
not to surrender it after the fashion of 
some conscienceless tenants of other peo- 
ple’s property, wasted and diminished, 
but to pass it on to the succeeding genera- 
tions enhanced in value. 

“The development of a sense of obliga- 
tion to those who are to follow us, based 
on the fact of having received something 
not from them but from those who passed 
this way before us, is a fairly accurate 
criterion of the state of civilization we 
have reached. | 

“To take what has come down to us 
from the past, consume it and waste it, 
regardless of the welfare of unborn genera- 
tions, is a mark of a savage or a decadent 
race. 

“To live for those we have not seen, 
and cannot see; to be willing to sacrifice 
our comfort and ease, even life itself, that 
men coming after us may stand on a higher 
plane than we ourselves occupy, may have 
a clearer vision of truth and a larger out- 
look on life—this is a moral achievement 
of a high order.” 


ERE is a question for the business 
man to consider. Why does he con- 
tinue to live and do business? 

Does he feel the solemn obligation of so 
conducting his affairs that generations to 
come will be better situated, happier and 
at peace because of the forward-looking, 
unselfish management of his business? 

It is frequently stressed today that the 
ideal of Service must be before the man 
who expects the continued patronage and 
zood-will of his fellowmen. But to hold 
one’s business as a tenant-in-trust, and 
to conduct it so that the city of tomorrow 
shall be better, its business activities per- 
meated with an honesty and integrity 


But is this too much to expect of a man 
who appreciates the part the community 
has played in his own progres, who has 
enjoyed the protection of its laws? 

Outside an atmosphere cleansed by the 
ethical purposes and ideals of those who 

receded him, his progress would have been 
impossible. There is a solidarity of busi- 
ness life which connects past, present and 
future generations. 


The sweet and beneficent influences of 
the world which makes possible the success- 
ful prosecution of our business enterprises 
have been created for us by others. We 
did not lift our finger to get them. Genera- 
tions upon generations have been at work 
making the world just as it is. What 
inexhaustible treasures have been stored 
up for us by the thousands who long ago 
left this earth! f 


E came with empty hands and the 

great and good of former days filled 
them with the choicest gifts. The only 
way we can discharge the great debt 
against us is by using wisely and unselfishly 
this heritage, leaving for those who come 
after us a comfort and a blessing which 
we did not find. 


- So shall we help to raise just a little 
the standard of human life—the standard 
of civilization. Our debt to the past 
makes more solemn and binding our obh- 
gation to the future. 


The spirit of the twentieth century is 
this: Live for the tomorrow of your city 
and your world. Let your work be the 
permanent sort, the life you live the far- 
reaching kind. 


You have no right to cut down a tree 
which generations to come will need for 
shelter and comfort or for the beautifying 
of the community. 

You have no right to leave behind 
germs of disease which will develop and 
in years to come be a menace to the world. 

You have no right to sow the seeds of 
dishonesty in business which will make it 
a little harder for the young man of to- 
morrow to be honest and upright in his 
business transactions. 


T was a great message which the late 
Franklin K. Lane gave the world during 
the Great War: ‘America is not the name 


otherwise impossible—that, surely, is an of so much territory. It is a living spirit, 


achievement of a high order. 


&7 


born in travail, grown in the rough school 
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of bitter experience, a living spirit which 
has purpose and pride and conscience, 
knows why it wishes to live and to what 
end, knows how it comes to be respected 
by the world, and hopes to retain that 
respect by living on in the light of Lincoln’s 
love of man as its Old and New Testa- 
ments. It is more precious that this 
America should live than that we Ameri- 
cans should live.” 

A magnificent ideal for the dark and 
critical hours of the war, but just as mag- 


nificent and glorious for the days of peace. 


Step by step, the commercial men of the 
present day are ascending the Mount of 
Vision where they can see the kingdoms of 
the world, present and to come, spread 
out before them. 

And for the sake of realizing the vision 
of a righteous America and a righteous 
world tomorrow, they are becoming willing 
to submerge their little interest, precious 
though it may seem, in the good of all 
humanity. 

We must make our city and our world of 
tomorrow better for our living in it. This 
means we must be faithful tenants-in- 
trust. 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: Wo, cssist in po 


AUTHORS "RESEARCH BUREAU (Room 476) 500 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE VAN VALEN SANATORIUM, Yonkers, N. 
Y. Marvelous cures are made here in Mental, Nervous, 
Functional Diseases ,and Addictions. Psycho- 
Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 


VENTRILOQUISM—Taught almost anyone at 
home. Small cost. Send today 2c stamp for particulars 
and proof. Geo. W. Smith, Room R, 826, 125 N. Jeff 
Ave., Peoria, 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY—Robert Allen’s 
Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. Semi-military. 
At health resort in mountains of W. Va., 100 miles 
from Washington, D. C. Limited to 60. Reasonable 
tates. Catalog. Address R. E. Allen, Supt., Box 9. 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


oe 


Stories for 
Speakers 


THE KABLEGRAM, which isa 
fun-loving fraternal review, 

ublishes a page of funny stories 
or speakers each month. It 
has other interesting features 
for fraternalists. Send 50 cents 
for a year’s subscription (or a 
dollar bill for three years) to 
The Kablegram, Mt. Morris, Ill. 

Dept. T 


Thoughts on Business | 
By Waldo P. Warren 


This is a book which every reader 
treasures as a source of power and a rich | 
mine of business helpfulness. It gives a 
new vision and tells men in a practical 
way how to earn more and how to manage | 
a successful business. 


Some of the subjects treated of are— 


Self Improvement 

The Manager 

Buying and Selling 

Developing Workers 

The Efficient Man, 

The Opportune Moment 
Important Problems 
Dignity of Usefulness 


Over 100 subjects are discussed, with 
practical examples of cause and effect, 
Initiative and action. l 

Every corporation, every man employ- 
ing an Oca lorea; will make a good invest- 
ment in buying this book and presenting 
it to his employes. 

Published by 
Forbes and Co., Chicago. 


For sale at $1.35 postpaid by 


The Business Philosopher 
P. O. Box 1043, . Memphis, Tenn. 


WE WANT 
A MAN 


In every organization to sell sub- 
scriptions 


THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER 


To executives and heads of de- 
partments. 


You read the magazine— 


Every executive in your organiza- 
tion—and in your town—would be 
equally interested. 


Will you help us find the right man 
—or woman—to represent us in your 
community? 


We pay a good commission and a 
monthly bonus. 


For particulars, address 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


The Business Philosopher 
P. O. Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE TRUE BIBLICALIDEA OF GOD 


(Continued from page 56.) 

ignores the solid rock of basic truth, 
written throughout nature for all to 
read who have eyes to see, his efforts are 
foredoomed to ultimate disaster and 
confusion. But even by these failures he 
learns. They are part of ‘the process 
of unfoldment, and the mistaken ef- 
forts of mankind are just as truly man- 
ifestations of Life-Power as the great- 
est human successes. 

This fact is one of the mysteries con- 
fronting all students of the hidden laws 
of life. All things are manifestations of 
a single Power, and the highest human 
expression of that Power is love. Yet a 
lower manifestation of love is just what 
creates the illusion of a Divine Person- 
ality. Man feels instinctively that he 
is the expression of a power far greater 
than his personality. Upon that Power 
he feels dependent. To it, and rightly, 
he attributes a might and wisdom far 
transcending anything expressed in hu- 
man life. e loves the Source of his 
existence, but he falls into the error of 
thinking God is outside the universe 
and apart from man. Thus love is per- 
verted to serve the ends of superstition. 


N YET another form love leads us 
astray. Our love of precedent and 
custom; our love for the ideals and forms 
honored by our parents; and, most of all, 
our petty love of the opinions of other 
people, hang a veil of error between us 
and the light of truth. But even this is 
a stage of the great unfoldment of the 
One Spirit. Sooner or later it shall pass 
away. 
A child plays with her doll, and her 
imagination makes it live. Childish 
humanity loves its man-made gods, and 
while the glamour lasts, believes they 
are alive. Dolls and gods have their 
appointed place in the universal order, 
but when a grown woman plays with 
dolls we send for an alienist, and hu- 
manity has now grown old enough to put 
aside its idols. One all-pervading Spirit 
of Life is the Creator, Preserver, and 
Transformer of all things: and that Life- 
Power is within us all. We have no need 
to worship a far-off divine personality. 
Our God is here, and the only worship 
worthy of the names is the worship of 
right action, which shall make each 
man and woman a free channel for the 
limitless possibilities of Infinite Life, the 
One I AM.—Azoth. 
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Magic Ladder 


to Success! 
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A New Book By 


Napoleon Hill 


@This book may mark the 
most important turning point 
in your life. 


@It is practically a page torn 
out of the very middle of Mr. 
Hill’s own book of life, showing 
how he climbed from the lowly 
work of laborer in the coal 
mines to the eminent position 
in journalism that he now holds. 


@ The “Magic Ladder To Suc- 
cess” has been delivered as a 
public lecture to hundreds of 
thousands of people. It has 
brought success and fame to its . 
author and helped thousands 
find their proper places in the 
world’s work. It may do the 
same for you. It shows. the 
sixteen steps that must be taken 
to success in any undertaking. 


@Send one dollar for the book 
and if you do not profit by it 
your money will be refunded, 
together with another dollar to 
pay you for your time reading 
it. 


Napoleon Hill’s Magazine 
P. O. BOX 494 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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T E are signs on the horizon, which 
have become more apparent since 
the beginning of the new year, that the 
extreme depression which has occurred 
in some industries is nearing its end. 
Business generally has recovered its 
normal state of mind. Any danger which 
may have existed of either industrial or 
financial collapse is now safely passed. 
—W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


“But Not to Sleep” 
By Arthur Frederick Sheldon 


B UT not to sleep,’ we move asunder 

Our paths grow wider as we slowly grope 
long the deck. We marvel, and we wonder 
` we'll arrive, and then we go to bed, 

zi not to sleep. 


at not to sleep, we gather false impressions, 
nd hug them closer as the miles go by, 

’ we imagine for one holy minute, 

s those big waves there rise and fall, and live and 


die, 
hat we shall sleep. 


it not to sleep—poor souls with empty stomachs, 
t feed the fishes with but empty sound, 

he poisoned shafts of all that they have eaten 
faving departed ere they hit the lounge, 

it not to sleep. 


it not to sleep, we make so much of trifles. 

he storm, the fire, and Kipling’s fancy’s flight 
‘fave often spoiled our fondest expectations, 
nd on our souls there falls the chilling blight, 
' cannol sleep.” 


it not to sleep—how many heads are aching 
‘om bumps too many. Ah! yes, today, 

‘ow many hungry hearts are breaking, 

s meals all paid for pass away, 

nd then no sleep. 


i! God, tf seas could be a little calmer, 

fires would quench and Kipling cease to peep, 
1! God, if shores would draw a good deal nearer 
» one another. We'd feel nearer then to Thee, 
nd we could sleep. 


Editorial note: The above verse was written by Mr. Sheldon 
reral years ago on the occasion of an ocean trip to England. 
: recalled the lines during his trip in June, when he went 
road as the guest of the International Rotary Clubs, to de- 
er one of the principal addresses of their world convention 
Edinburgh. 


If there are nice things you want to 
1y, and they are necessary, buy them; 
it do not squander your money—save it. 


How can one be ready for the glorious 
portunities ahead of him unless he has 
tivated the habit of economy and 
‘udence? He must save all he can in 
se and out of season.—John D. Rock- 
eller, 
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Saves time—Clears your desk. Sorts, classi- 
fies and distributes your correspondence, 
Occupies much less 
space than wire baskets. Nomoreshuffling 
through piles of papers many times daily. 
Provides a place for every paper. 

A Steel Sectional Device 
Each compartment aseparatesection. Any 
number of compartments for flat or ver- 
tical filing can be added as required. Width 
of each compartment is adjustable, one to 
ten inches. Indexed front and back. Green, 
Oak or mahogany finish. 


Write for free, instructwe illustrated folder 


papers, memos, etc. 
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BACK (0 the 
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Da Gosen Mian 
(at SADAO ORO oF OO 


@ thaw P. Aaa 


N ` How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency” 


to the 
Republic 


Harry F 
arry F. 
Atwood 


PRICE 
$1.00 Post paid 
Published by 
Laird & Lee 
Chicage 


“Back to the Republic is 


the most remarkab 


structive book 


Plow Co. 


that 


“A wonderful book. thes 
ays of numerous ‘isms’ it is 
like the shadow of a great rock 


in a weary land. 


le and in- 
has been 
given to the public in a decade.” 

Dr. W E. Taylor, John Deere 


“It would be a most fortunate 
thing if?every person could be fur- 
In government, 
just as surely as in other p 
of life, there is a golden mean 
between the two extremes. 
Harry F. Atwood has discovered 
it and outlined it clearly.”— 


nished a copy. 


W.F Boone. 
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30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


oseph H. Choate: “I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind’ ever 


published.” 


General Stewart L. Woodford: ‘Useful and valuable. It has been to me a practical help.” 
Hon. A. S. Hewitt: “The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be 


incapable of further improvement.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand Lines of Concordance. Prov- 
erman, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by its Eng- 


erbes from the French, G 


lish translation. Also a full list of Latin and law terms their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 
Cover Design by Georgi Wharton Edwards, 8vo. 1205 pages. Price: Buckram, $7.50 


lished by Funk & Wagnalls, 


ew York 


For sale Postpaid, at $8.00 by 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 


DALMATIA—WHERE THE CLAIMS OF ITALY 
AND THE JUGO-SLAVS CLASH 


Across the Adriatic from Italy lies the beautiful country of Dalmatia—just now the bone of contention be- 


tween Italy and J lavia. Aus 
are creating a new 


ogy, ite vital im ce in the final 


mocracy there. The marvelous panty of this coun 
ce settlement, m 


Book Department, P. O. Box 1043 Memphis, Tennessee 


tyranny no longer oppresses the people of this land, and the Jugo-Slavs 
, its fascinating history and mythol- 


e Dalmatia a p of moet unusual interest. Here 


is a volume that deacribes Dalmatia and tells its story in a most charming way. 


DELIGHTFUL DALMATIA 
by Alios Lee Moque. This isa fascinating story of a trip, before the war, from 
enice to Trieste and down the Adriatic along the coast of Dalmatia. All the 


places of importan 
their legends and folk-lore are explain 
people are 
8 ; as are 
the Orient,” and many 
graphs and maps of grea 
tanding of 


ce aro visited; their 


ints of historic interest are described; 


; the characteristics and customs of the 


t Austrian naval base, is de- 
“the vestibule of 


Handsome cloth binding. Price, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.62. 


Send orders to THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, Book Department, P. O. Box 1043 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Teacher the Essential of the School 


Garfield said, ‘‘Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and a student on the other 
end immediately constitute a college.” 
The Son of God trained 12 men without 
the externals of a college or a university, 
by His genius as greatest of all Teachers. 


All the real student, hungering and 
thirsting for knowledge, needs is a real 
teacher; without the teacher, buildings 
and laboratories and campus are nothing. 


Our Correspondence Literary College 
is in the hands of real teachers. Adam K. 
Adcock, M. A., who created this course, 
had signal success in teaching English be- 
fore he arranged to teach by correspond- 
ence. He left his mark on a college in 
which he taught English for years. He was 
a critic in his boyhood home, and is pre- 
eminently qualified to revise the MSS. 
of our students. His pen is a power, and 
when he dips it in fed ink to go through 
a MS., scarcely any error escapes him. 


All our readers, especially those who teach, would pro- 
fit greatly by taking our Correspondence Course. 


The Progressive Teacher guarantees 
this statement. Most students are crowded 
roupi school and college with a very 
imperfect knowledge of structural English. 
Adcock knows it by heart, both in its 
fundamentals and in its details. He has 
a Reson for correct, beautiful speech, 
and teaches it with enthusiasms. 


We challenge investigation. Our Corre- 
pponuence Literary College is the best 
thing of its kind in existence. Our students 
gladly testify that we teach the habit of 
logical thought. Many of them have so 
improved under our tuition that their 
writing has been accepted by leading pub- 
lishers of the country. The students of 
the C. L. C. say that the ingenious ar- 
rangement of our questions stimulates 
their original thought, and that our im- 
artial criticism of all their written work 
is worth more to them than even the an- 
swering of our questions. 


Give our Correspondence Lite College a trial and 
be convinced that it is what we claim for it—and more! 


STUDENTS IN FORTY STATES AND CANADA=MANY ENROLLING NOW. 
For Lesson No. 1 and the Contract and the Instructions, send IMMEDIATELY 10 cents in stamps to 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER TENNESSEE 
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Nearly Two Million Copies Sold! 


Republished in More Than Twenty Languages 
The MARDEN BOOKS are SURPLUS POWER FOR 


SALE. Whatever your age or circumstances, 
they will inspire and help you. 


a 


Selling Things, Postpaid $2.10 


Sales managers will welcome this book as the basis of weekly sales talks, or, sent as a 
gift, it will be a constant guide and inspiration to the men on the road. It supplies the health- 
ful stimulation so essential to every good sales organization and should be in the hands of 
every salesman. 


Training for Efficiency, Postpaid $2.10 


Contains sixty-five brief, pointed chapters interspersed with striking illustrations, in 
compaor convenient form. In this book Dr. Marden treats every phase and every quality 
which enters into Efficiency in its highest sense. 


The Exceptional Employee, Postpaid $2.10 


A book for men and women who have brains and want to make the most of them; who 
are eager to make the best showing for their employers as well as for themselves; in short, 
who desire to become in the very best sense E Employees. Many of the largest 
business concerns in the country have ordered this book in large quantities for their employ- 
ees. 


The Progressive Business Man, Postpaid $2.10 


Efficiency is the watchword in every line of activity today. This book tells employers, 
managers, men in all branches, how to keep pace with the times, how to realize the very ut- 
most on their investment, including their plant, their employees and themselves. 


The Victorious Attitude, Postpaid $2.10 


The author holds that every child of Adam, no matter how poor, how lonely, how for- 
saken or disappointed, has in him marvelous possibilities which, if unlocked, would open 
the door to.a victorious, happy life—man’s birthright. 


The Young Man Entering Business, Postpaid $2.10 
Packed with the choicest bits of Dr. Marden’s inspirational philosophy this volume 


will stimulate and encourage all young men starting out in business life. : 
Ambition and Success.....................-.. 95c Cheerfulness...........-...--0--00------2222------+--- 95c 
The Power of Personality.................... 95c Thrifts ese tee es 95c 
Do It To a Finish..........0.02000000000000002000- 95c Good Manners and Su ccess...........-.--- 95c 


9 


T handy sized, popular priced booklets are ideal for gift purposes. In many 
cases they have been purchased in large quantities and presented to the employees 
of large business houses, to members of school and college graduating classes and in other 
similar ways. 


Send for complete list of Marden Books and Booklets. 
Sent on approval to those wishing them. 


MARDEN BOOK DEPT. 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
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A Highway to 
Success in Selling 


pus Red Tip Tag and the Fuller trade-mark are 

the road to success which is being traveled by 
more than 2,000 men. Here is what Fuller offers to 
energetic and ambitious men. 


1. A worth-while income. 

2. What is universally recognized as the most 
valuable and effective sales training—direct 
selling under proper supervision. 

3. An opportunity of advancement in the rap- 
idly growing Fuller organization. 


Fuller salesmen have back of them a high-powered, na- 
tional advertising campaign. They handle a line of 
high repute, where the salesman is welcomed by the 
prospect. Genuine Fuller twisted-in-wire brushes are 
being used in five million homes. 

It is worth while tying up with such an organization. 
We are looking for the right kind of men, particularly 
men who have studied salesmanship. They will re- 
ceive intensive training and every opportunity of pro- 
motion with the Fuller organization. If this interests 
you, write to the sales manager of 


The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
The Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Branch offices in more than 100 cities. Consult your telephone directory 


Buy your books from The Business Philosopher Book Department. 
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A Book That Has Influenced 
Thousands 


RS. GRACE M. BROWN a few years ago wrote a remarkable book. 

It has influenced the lives of thousands who have read it. 

Mrs. Brown is a student of the deeper things of life. She was for a number 
of years editor of The Essene and has written for a number of other magazines, 
Her home is in Denver, Colorado. 

rhe book to which this little article has reference is “TODAY.” It is com- 
pilation of her thoughts on life and its meaning, arranged in short paragraphs, one 
ittle essay for each day in the zoar Each paragraph is a gem of pure reasoning. 
In the introduction Mrs. Brown explains why she compiles these lessons in 

the art of living. She says: | 


Foreword 


N this day of trefiscendentalism and intense demand, with its rapid response, 
the heart sometimes longs for simple statements of facts apart from con- 
secutive philosophy or accepted creeds. ae 
We cannot ignore what may seem to us to be the lesser things of life, if 
we do, they very soon accumulate and rise in their co-operative might to over- 
Ww us. 
__ . Possibly common sense is an old fashioned virtue but it helps mightily 
in holding us close to the earth home while we are unfolding toward the con- 
sciousness of our universal position and its attendant power. 
So it occurs to me that it will be an acceptable aid to students of truth 
and to lovers of life in its daily necessity, to have this book with its word for 
a moment which may suggest the cheer thought for the day. 
There have been many of physical rebellion and many days of mental 
unrest, but today is the day of that great spiritual awakening wherein a world 
is entering its birthright of consciousness and freeing itself from all religious 
dictatorship and claiming its right to know God sania i for itself. 
Therein rests the glory of living, and no soul is so frail and so humble but 
that it can do its part in the ultimate interblending of humanity with divinity. 
_ And we only want to do our part—you can not live my life and I can not 
live yours. You can not judge my life nor shall I interfere with yours, but 
we can help each other and love each other and let the soul shine of us radiate 
so clearly that the whole race may feel its vivifying force. , 
Truly, men are coming into their realm of sngelicod which is nothing 
more nor less than the right angle of his relation to God. 
Then he shall know that only the real of himself can live—only the truth 
of him can endure—only the God-man has any place today and all the burdens 
which he has assumed, all his sorrow and sin, all his poverty and woe, all his 
sickness and death shall be laid upon the universal law of his own creating and 
be dissolved therein. . 
Come my brothers and sisters, let us declare for the word of truth which 
frees the race from all that binds it down. i 
Let us think and speak in the spirit of love and then let us act in the 
spirit of wisdom. 
And above all let us use our common sense and keep our feet firmly founded 
upon the earth that in our transcendental desires we may be balanced in our 
Me tA work which is the pathway that shall lead us to fulfillment of those 
esires. 
Sw other thousands would have been influenced by this little book if it had 
ever been placed on general sale at book stores, but although it was printed 
several years ago, it has only had a limited sale from Mrs. Brown’s own home. 
In order that readers of this magazine may have an opportunity of reading it, 
The Business Philosopher has prevailed upon Mrs. Brown to permit us to accept 
orders for “TODAY.” You may have a copy post paid, bound in limp black 
leather, for $2.00. You will receive the book within a few days after we receive 
your order. May we send you a copy? 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
Book Department, Room 1517 Union & Planters Bank, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The Business Series Library 


consisting of five handsomely bound and readable books on 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


Authors: 


LOUIS RANDSOME FISKE, LL.D. W.C. HOLMAN T.SHARPER KNOWLSON 
A PARTIAL SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS OF EACH VOLUME FOLLOWS: 


Volume I. 

The Selling Profession 
What Salesmanship is 
Necessary Traits of Sales- 

men 
Salesmen’s Qualifications 
Getting Interviews (six sep- 

arate articles) 

Volume II. 
Answering Objections 
olume III 
Salesmen and Advertising 

Uses of Advertising 

How to Profit from Adver- 
tisi 

The Salesman and the Adv. 
Dept. 


Price $2.50 each. $10.00 the set. 


Volume IV. 
Man-Building 


By Louis Randsome Fiske, LL.D. 2, 


To know yourself and your 
strong points — to get ac- 

uainted with those traits of 
character in yourself which 
make for power. These are 
the days when he who best 
knows these things wins out. 
Whatever man achieves is 
the result of building—and 
man is indeed a master 
builder when he centers his 
thought forces upon the work 
of building self. 


Address 


Volume V. 
1. Ginger Talks 


Business Psychology 


Comprises two complete books bound 
in one volume. 


Ginger Talks is written by W. C. 
Holman, formerly publisher of Sales- 
manship Magasine. It is such a 
well-known work that it needs no 
introduction. 


is written 


Business Psychol 
It is a 


by T. Sharper Knowlson. 
brief and comprehensive work on 
the operation and activities of ths 
human mind centered es ly 
around commercial life. Written in 
clear, simple language, free from 
technicalities, 


Add 50c for postage. 


Beok Department THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


P. O. Box 1043 


Memphis, Tennessee. 


” What is YOUR Brain 


Capitalization ? 


@The man who earns $5,000 a year has an earning capacity equal 
to an investment of $100,000. His salary represents 5% interest 
on that amount of capital. His brain capitalization is, therefore, 
$100,000. 

@ Time is of real value only when it is properly spent. The man who 
gets less for his time than it is really worth is like the man who in- 
vests his money at 2% when 5% is easily obtained. 


@ YOU can increase your brain capitalization; you can 


MAKE YOUR BRAIN EARN BIGGER DIVIDENDS 


@Right now you are considering a matter of vital importance to 
your future success. The decision rests with you. It is for you te 

A : make up your mind whether or not you will increase your brain ca- 
Your earnings are interest on pacity. You must sell the idea to yourself. Every day you put it off 
your Brain Capitalisation. At how you place a serious debit on your life’s ledger—a debit that can never 
much are YOU Capitalized? e wiped out because lost time can never be recovered. 


The Famous Sheldon Course 


has made it possible for over 100,000 men and women to invest their brains to better advantage and 
earn bigger brain dividends. 

@ Business the New Science, a 32-page poe illustrated booklet, tells you all about this re- 

markable, authoritative, amazingly thorough and helpful course in THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS, 
and gives hearty endorsement after endorsement signed by officials of many great and well-known 
concerns. Your copy awaits you. Itis FREE. Send for it today. 


What Executives Think of the Sheldon Course 


K ram Ng 
Sr C apitalizatio ) 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Homer L. Higgs, Manager West Tenn., 
734-735 Exchange Building, 
*Phone Main 589. 


Mr. R. L. Taylor, Southern Manager, 
Bheldon School, Memphis, Tenn. 

My dear Taylor: When you and I were boys we attended college 
together, but time drifted us apart until a few months ago, when you 
approached me with the Sheldon Science of Business as a course 
suitable for my 


I only wish you or some one else had approached me with this won- ` 


derful course many years ago, and saved me so much inefficiency in 
my business carcer. I want to thank you personally for what this 
course has done for me. 


I have sent in test papers on seven books already and shall complete 
the whole series as rapidly as possible. With much care have I 
noticed the fundamental principles upon which Area Science is built, 
and I am absolutely satisfied that they are sound. In the short titne 
I have given to the study of Sheldon’s Science of Business, I am frank 
to say that it has already repaid me many times the cost of the whole 
course. 

When you induce your fellow man to take the Sheldon's Science of 
Business, you have done a life time service for which he will thank you 


in after years. Yours very truly, 
(Signed) HOMER L. HIGGS. 
HLH:LS 
ba e 9 


The Sheldon School, Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen: Have seen moet of our seventeen officers lately who 
subecribed as members of the Sheldon School courses. All seem to 
bavo been greatly benefited and a few vastly improved by the study. 

I feel that you, Dr. Sheldon, have proven a benediction to our 
lives, and a blessing to our businese—for we are now men of broader 
vigion and capable of many times more service. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) J. F. THOMAS, President. 
Grenada Bank, Grenada, Miss. 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


922 North American Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send for our FREE 32 page book—it tells you all about it 


THE CHINA SPECIALISTS 
10 Donegall Square West 
Belfast 


Arthur F. Sheldon, Esq., 24th November, 1020. 
Chicago, U. 8. A. 

Dear Mr. Sheldon: I wish to convey to you my greetings, first 
as one who has taken the Sheldon Business Course, perhaps the first 
student in Bolfast, and probably the first student in Ireland. I also 
send you my greetings as one who has been so interested in the 
Course as to recommend it to a great many other people. I send you 
my greetings again because of the work that you bave done for the 
good of bumanity, working through the lincs of least resistance by 
means of the motto “He profits most who serves best.” And I send 
you greetings again as President of the Belfast Rotary Club and this 
last greeting I shall thank you to pass on to all our friends in the 
Chicago Club, for such we believe you are. 

Our immediate Past President has seen your pamphlet “He 
profits most who serves best’’ with a short message from Paul P. 
Harris and thinks sufficiently well of it as to wish to put it, with my 
help, before every member of the Belfast Club. I want, therefore. 
your permission to print 150 copies of this for our Club. I hope to 
have a discussion on this pamphlet in our Club at an early date and so 
we shall cooperate with you in spreading the knowledge of the LAW 
of Service. With cordial greetings, Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) CHAS. E. WHITE, President. 


e e 6 
BOLLING SIBLEY 
eral A 


Gen gent 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
American Bank Building 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Mr. R. L. Taylor, February 21, 1921. 
1517 Union & Planters Bank Bldg., Memphis. 


My dear Mr. Taylor: I wish to say that I have been a student of 
the Sheldon Business Science Course for some years and I take 
pleasure in commending this course to anyone who wishes to improve 
himself whether in the capacity of salesmen or otherwise. This course 
is most interesting and holds the attention of the student from the 


very first lesson. Yours very truly, 
(Signed) BOLLING SIBLEY. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ROTARY 
By Arthur ‘Frederick Sheldon 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SPENDING vs. MAKING MONEY 
= By J. Lee Allen 
KEYS TO SUCCESS 
By Orison Swett Marden 


DOLLAR CURRENCY 
By George E. Roberts 


Vice-President National City Bank, New York 
A FUNDAMENTAL RIGHT OF LABOR 
By Robert S. Keebler 
“LITTLE JOURNEYS” 
s By Agnes Mae Glasgow 
>| $2.00 a Year 25c a Copy 
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A Magazine for Men and Women 
Advocating the Principle of 
SUCCESS THROUGH SERVICE 
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A Combination Book 
and Subscription Offer 


Any of the books in the list below will be sold at 
a reduced price if ordered in connection with a 


aac ata for a full year. 


You can save 50 cents to $1.00 a volume in this way. 


ALL THESE THINGS ADDED 


ALLEN, $1.50—with a $2.00 subscription... 22 a cece. $2.50 


renewal or a new subscription to The Business 
| 
| 
| 


THE LIFE TRIUMPHANT 


ALLEN, $1.50—with a $2.00 Sun SCH MOMs: evita E elias eOe 


THE ART OF SELLING | 


SHELDON, $1.50—with a $2.00 subscription aaa o a codecuants . 2.50 


ALLEN’S FOUR ‘‘BOOKS OF POWER” 


| 
As A Man Thinketh, Through the Gate of Good, | 
Out from the Heart, Morning and Evening Thoughts, | 

i 


50c each— $1.50 the set—with a $2.00 subscription... . _ . .3.00 


BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


KNOWLSON, $2.00—with a $2.00 subscription 0000000000 oe 3.00 


| 
THE BUSINESS SCIENCE LIBRARY 
| 


NOTE: 


(Ask for descriptive circular.) Any of the five volumes retail 
price singly $2.50—with a $2.00 subscription... ee er ene DED 


In Canada add 25 cents to above price—Foreign 50 cents. 


ee z 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK: 


The Business Philosopher, 
Book Depart ment, P. O. Box 1043, Memphis, Tenn. 


I enclose $............ , for which enter my order for a year’s subscription and send in addition 


one copy of 


Ce a er ee ed 


This is a { aa } subscription 


Address 
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A Statement of Policy 


HIS magazine, while it advocates the 

Principle of Service, as applied to busi- 
ness, and not only to business, but to Life, 
and to all human activities, does not under- 
take to propagate any special teaching. It 
seeks rather to be a nation-wide forum for 
the expression of the best thoughts of others, 
as well as for the personal views of the mem- 
bers of the editorial staff. 

It must therefore be understood that the 
publishers of the Business PHILosopHER do not 
necessarily indorse the teachings or statements 
appearing in all articles contributed to its 
columns; in fact, it frequently is the case 
that the editors distinctly disagree, but 
they consider it their province to publish 
such articles from leaders of thought in all lines 
of human endeavor and to let their readers 
think and decide for themselves. 

The Business PHILOSOPHER is in this way an 
idea-exchange, to which each of our readers 
is-invited to contribute his thoughts or expe- 
riences. The editorial board selects each month 
a variety of articles, which are passed along for 
our readers’ consideration or criticism. 
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Rotarians Declare Principle of Service 
Should Be Taught in Schools 
Throughout the World 


The International Association of Rotary Clubs in session 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, in June, after the delegates had 
heard Mr. Sheldon’s address on the philosophy of Rotary 
which was delivered on June 14, passed the following 
resolution: 


WHEREAS, It is the conviction of Rotary that the 
Principle of Service, for which Rotary stands, represents 
the controlling natural law of human relationships, and 


WHEREAS, We are convinced that the greatest public 
service Rotary could possibly render lies in our oppor- 
tunity to exemplify and promulgate the Principle of 
Service, and 


WHEREAS, We are also convinced that the best method 
of getting this principle universally understood and 
applied is by teaching it to the youth of the world, © 
therefore it is 


RESOLVED that the I. A. of R. C. in annual convention 
assembled hereby affirms its belief in the Principle of 
Service as an educational factor, expresses the hope 
that it will one day be taught in the schools of the 
world and counsels the friendly auspices of Rotarians 
everywhere to that end. ° 


The Philosophy of Rotary 


An &xposition of the Fundamental Truths of the Principle 


of 


EAR Sissons, Northern California, 
three springs are flowing. Fed by 
the eternal snows of Mount Shasta, 

they will never run dry. These three 
springs unite and form a stream. That 
stream is added to by other springs and 
streams along the way until it finally be- 
comes the Sacramento River. Before it 
finally feeds the sea, it has become a 
mighty river, potent with individual power. 
- The traveler who perchance has seen 
the three small springs which form the 
source has indeed enjoyed a lesson in the 
latent possibilities of small beginnings. 

But rivers have no corner in this matter. 
Mighty movements sometimes spring from 
small beginnings. 

A few years ago our honoured founder 
and President Emeritus met with three 
friends in Chicago for a noon-day meal. 
They met again and yet again. They 
enlarged the group. They found in the 
words of William Morris that “Fellowship 
is life, and the lack of it is death.” 

At those lunches they tasted of the joys 
of fraternity made a fact, and came to 
see that man truly “cannot live by bread 
alone.” They sensed the blessings of the 
Brotherhood of man made re They 
resolved to make the meetings permanent, 
and formed the first Rotary Club. When 
they made that move, they doubtless little 
dreamed that they were then and there 
starting a stream of constructive influence, 
which. would ultimately wend its way 
throughout the world, until it touched 
the furthermost boundaries of the King- 
dom of Man. But Rotary has already 
done that. To-day it feeds the vast sea 
of human thought to the eternal good of 
all the world, for its influences direct and 
indirect are indeed far reaching. 


LREADY the river of influence flow- 

ing from the spring of that Chicago 

meeting has formed a “Gulf Stream” of 

constructive thought which has tra- 

versed the seas, and connected Continents 
with the bonds of Brotherhood. 

To-day, only twelve brief years from 
the day of our birth as an organization, 
we find ourselves holding an International 
Convention in the historic city, of Edin- 
burgh, with some 1,200 or more men 


*Ad delivered at Edinburgh, Scotland, on June 14 
1921, at the international convention of Rotary Clubs. f 


Service — 
By ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON 


traveling from America to attend. 

Orao Edinburgh. Greetings, The 
United Kingdom. Long live the King, 
and Long live the President and the 
Republic, and may Rotary help to weld 
the Anglo-Saxon race into a people more 
and still more closely united in p 
and in action in the spirit of Service to all 
nations. S . 

Had one of the pioneers of this now 

mighty movement even dared to predict 
this convention in the early days, he could 
have but been counted a dreamer, whose 
dreams could not come true. Such a 
thing has never before been done in the 
whole history of conventions. This chart- 
ering of two ocean steamers with which to 
carry delegates to a convention across the 
sea 1s something new in the world, some- 
thing big, vast, a stupendous undertaking 
successfully executed. 
_ It is a tremendous tribute to the potency 
and power of Rotary already, although yet 
young. It is wonderfully prophetic, of 
what it an become as a man building, 
business building, community building and 
hence, a world building power. — 

Paul and his fellow pioneers builded 
better than they knew when they started 
Rotary. Who knows but he like that 
other illustrious lawyer Paul who journeyed 
Damascusward may have seen the “Great 
Light.” Here’s to “Paul,” long may he 
live and prosper, and brighter and still 
more brightly may his light shine, and may 
he send us many “Epistles.” _ 

And now it becomes my duty and m 
privilege to address you on the subject of 
“THE PHILOSOPHY OF ROTARY.” 

The honour of having been invited to 
address you, and especially upon this occa- 
sion and this theme is very great. The 
honour is keenly appreciated I quite assure 
you, and yet it was with not a little reluc- 
tance that I accepted the honour. In the 
first place it is somewhat difficult to state 
a Philosophy of Rotary pleasing to all. 
This is especially true at the present state 
of development of the science of human 
relationships, 


UN TIL the ‘wholly. natural laws of 
human relationships are universally 
understood, human opinion is bound to 
differ concerning the Philosophy of Service, 
and that in final analysis is what the 
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Philosophy of Rotary is. Possibly then it 
might be more modest, and more in accord- 
ance with fact, were we to term this paper 
“The Philosophy of a Rotarian,” rather 
than the Philosophy of Rotary. Each will 
then feel quite free to consider it, but a 
suggestive contribution to the Philosophy 
of Rotary in the process of its gradual 
evolution. But the difficulty indicated is 
not the only contributory factor to the 
feeling of reluctance with which I under- 
take that which I hope will prove a service 
to Rotary. 

I approach a discussion of this basically 
important theme, not wholly insensible of 
the fact that there are many in all who are 
prone to look somewhat askance at the 
term ‘‘Philosophy.’’ 

It was not so very long ago when many 
tended mentally to arch their eyebrows 
and shrug their shoulders, when even the 
term ‘“‘science’’ was used as related to 
human relationships, and notably when 
applied to commerce and industry. And 
the term Philosophy is even more “high- 
brow” than is the term “‘science.’’ The 
day of prejudice against the term ‘“‘science” 
as related to manufacture and distribution 
has very largely passed away, and the 
practical business man of to-day quite 
generally welcomes “‘science’’ as the hand- 
maid of progress, and the mother of quality, 
quantity and economy in manufacture and 
distribution. But there are many, among 
even the advocates of science, who are 
prone to associate the term Philosophy 
with purely theoretical abstractions, and 
hence to give Philosophy in general a wide 
berth. 

Rotary membership is drawn very largely 
from the ranks of business and professional 
men, and if Ro is to have a definite 
Philosophy acceptable to all, it must be 
‘practicable. A philosophy of action, one 
which can be successfully applied, by the 
Rotarian in every day life, in the home, 
in business, and as a Citizen, in his Govern- 
mental relationships. It must be a usable, 
a useful Philosophy. These facts combine 
to couple with our duty, a vast responsi- 
bility in evolving a Philosophy of Rotary. 
This is especially true by virtue of the times 
in which we are living. 


REAT events are in the making. 
| The composite mind of the race is 
in the melting pot of transition. 

Fundamental policies are in the process 
of formation which are destined to be far- 
reaching for the weal of the woe of millions 
“ail living and of many millions yet un- 

m. 


In the book entitled “The Tertium Or- 
ganum” whose author seems to have out- 
Aristotled Aristotle and out-Baconed Ba- 
con, we read the following statement: 

“In every given moment, all the future of 
the world is predestined, but it is predestined 
conditionally, i. e. it will be such or another 
future according to the direction of events 

at a given moment, unless there enters a 

new fact, and a new fact can enter only from 

the side of consciousness, and the will result- 
ing from it.” 

Whether the world does, or will, for a 
long time, recognize the fact or not, the 
Principle of Service, for which Rotary 
stands, represents a fact in Nature. In 
fact it represents the controlling or govern- 
ing law of harmonious and profitable human 
relationships. 

If we in international convention here 
assembled can succeed in making our mes- 
sage heard and heeded by those whose 
policies go do far towards shaping the 
destinies of institutions and of nations, 
it is within the power of this body to make 
this meeting indeed historic and rich in 
constructive influence. ; 

The basic fact for which Rotary stands, 
“The Principle of Service” is not a new fact. 

The fact is that this, like all other 
natural laws and principles, has always 
existed. But the discernment of this fact, 
as a law of human nature, is relatively 
new. 

Its discernment and application by the 
business men of the world is fraught with 
tremendous possibilities, concerning the 
direction of events at this “given moment” 
in the history of the human race. 


NCE let the “Principle of Service” 

enter the consciousness of the Race, 
and let the “will” resulting from it shape 
the policies of individuals, institutions and 
nations, and the security and progress of 
civilization is insured. 

To anyone not fully familiar with the 
exact meaning and full significance of the 
term “Philosophy” and just what the 
“Philosophy of Service” is, as evolved from 
an understanding of the “Principle of 
Service” as a universal natural law, the 
above statement may savour of extrava- 


gance. 
It might be thoughtlessly attributed to 
patriotic emotionalism, rather than con- 
servative statement of fact. 
But we can ill afford at so serious a time 
in world history to indulge in either emo- 
tionalism or extravagance of statement in 
any way. : , 
d so then let us seriously enquire: 
lst. What is Philosophy? 


¥ 
aa? 
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2d. What is the Philosophy of Rotary? 

3d. What effects will naturally flow 
from its universal understanding and 
application? 

4th. Why may we confidently expect it? 

5th. How can we as Rotarians help to 
bring about its universal under- 
standing and application? 


What Is Philosophy? 


IR WILLIAM HAMILTON, whose 

statements can but be respected by all 
who are familiar with his contributions 
in the realm of ethics, gives us several 
definitions of Philosophy, and among the 
rest the following: 


Ist. Philosophy is the science of things ° 


a deduced from first Prin- 
es 

2d. Philosophy is the application of 

reasoning to its legitimate objects. 
3d. Philosophy is the science of effects 
by their causes. 

Both Hamilton and the noted Fichte 
have told us that ‘‘Philosophy is the science 
of sciences,” i.e., it is the province of Phil- 
osophy to organize the conclusions result- 
ing from the findings of all the other 
sciences, and thus at least to point the way 
to the application of the truths revealed 
by the sciences in general. 

And so then, according to no less an 
authority than Sir William Hamilton, 
Philosophy is itself a science, in fact the 
science of sciences, and as before stated 
nearly all business men to-day welcome 
science (the organization of universal facts) 
and employ its aid in all branches of human 
activity, including those of industry in the 
sense of manufacture, and commerce in the 
sense of distribution. 

A science which is deduced from “first 
principles,” one which deals with the “‘ap- 
plication of reasoning to its legitimate 
objects,’ and which is “the science of 
effects by their causes,” such a system of 
thought is certainly a constructive force 
to be gladly welcomed and enthusiastically 
put into practice; and the Philosophy of 
Rotary stands all the Hamiltonian tests, 
as we shall see. 

Weighing well the words of Sir William 
we see clearly that there is nothing about 
the term which should cause us to shun its 


If indeed we are to serve well in helping 
to lift human relationships to the plane 
where they belong, it is high time for the 
business and professional men of the world 
to become intimately acquainted with uni- 
versal ‘“‘fundamentals’’ and to “apply 
reasoning to its legitimate objects,’ and to 
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study the universal law of “cause and 
effect.” 

Whether we know it or not we are liv- 
ing in a realm of law not luck, and it be- 
T us to understand and apply these 
aws. 

So much as to the real meaning of the 
term “‘Philosophy” in the sense in which 
we shall use it. 


What Is the Philosophy of Rotary? 


HE Philosophy of Rotary is the Phil- 

osophy of Service. Quite naturally 

it flows from the fountain of its motto 

“Service Above Self—He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best.” 

It is an easy matter to state that “The 
Philosophy of Rotary is the Philosophy of 
Service,” but what is Service? 

In the absence of exact analysis the 
concept “Service” is abstract, and indefi- 
nite. Later we shall subject the term to 
the search light of exact analysis. 

Just here let us establish the fact that 
the Principle of Service, for which Rotary 
stands, does actually, as already briefly 
indicated, represent a natural law, or rather 
The fundamental law of harmonious and 
profitable human relationship. 

We refer to this law as a “Principle.” 
But what is a “Principle?” 

A “Principle” is a fundamental law. 

All principles are Jaws, but all laws are 
not principles. 

A natural law in order to rise to the 
plane of a ‘Principle’ must be a funda- 
mental or governing law, a creative law, 
a natural law to which other natural laws 
of the same general nature are tributary. 

A Principle is a natural law which is to 
other related natural laws what the ocean 
is to tributary waters; at once their source, 
and the reservoir to which they finally 
return. 

And the concept “‘Service’’ represents a 
law of human nature which is exactly that, 
in its relationship to other natural laws of 
human relationship. It is therefore prop- 
erly referred to as “The Principle of Serv- 
ice.’ 

Nature as a whole represents four king- 
doms, The Mineral, the Vegetable, the 
Animal and the Kingdom of Man. 

Science has long perceived and well 
begun the organization of many of the 
natural laws of the three lower kingdoms 
over which man is gradually gaining greater 
and still greater dominion. 

He is gaining that dominion in propor- 
tion as he perceives and applies the natural 
laws of those Kingdoms. 

For example, man has long recognized 
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the law of gravity or principle of attraction. 
Einstein may question the accuracy of its 
statement, but he knows its universal 
operation too well to step off the top of 
London Tower, unless he wished to commit 
suicide. 

Man is well acquainted with the law of 
the compass and the laws of mathematics, 
and of mechanics and of chemistry. He 
utilizes them and recognizes the fact that 
he must work in harmony with them, if he 
expects to get results in the realm of their 
operation. 


T is high time for men to recognize the 
fact that there are natural laws of the 


Kingdom of :-Man, and that as such they 


are universal in their application. 

And the “Principle of Service,” is to the 
natural laws of human relationships, exactly 
what the law of gravitation or principle of 
attraction is to material bodies. 

Witness the following facts: 

Ist. It is perfectly natural for a motion- 
less body heavier than air, to gravi- 
tate toward the earth when the sup- 
port is removed from it. 

It is perfectly natural for trade, in 
any given line of business, to gravi- 
tate to the institution in that line 
of business, which best serves the 
world with its product. 

It is perfectly natural for the right 
kind of employees to gravitate 
toward, be attracted by, the insti- 
tution in any line of business which, 
broadly speaking, truly serves its 
employees the best. 

It is perfectly natural for increased 
monetary reward and desirable pro- 
motions to gravitate to the indi- 
vidual in any given organization who 
really and truly serves that institu- 
tion the best. | 

Thus do we see that there is no sickly 
sentiment about the natural law of Service. 
It is the basic law of sound economics. 

The world has long laboured under the 
mistaken belief that the law of ‘‘the sur- 
vival of the fittest” in the human kingdom 
is the law of the survival of the strongest, 
physically and mentally, and that the 
physical and mental strength must be 
pay exercised. From this arose the 
false doctrine that might (physical and 
mental strength) made right. 

The “SELF”—the ‘“]’—the ‘INDI- 
VIDUAL” inherently and naturally de- 
sires preservation. This natural desire 
to preserve self, is a fixed principle of human 
nature. The mistake we have made is in 
the belief of the natural and only correct 
and certain means of preserving self. 


2d. 


3d. 


4th. 
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HE law of the survival of the fittest 

is not the law of the survival of physi- 
cal and mental strength, selfishly exercised. 
It is the law of the survival of the most 
serviceable, and spiritual power, or righl- 
eousness, is one of the natural elements 
in might. 

He profits most and survives best, who 
serves best. The way to preserve self is 
to serve others. Service to others is en- 
lightened self-interest. Selfishness is the 
road to self-destruction. Service to others 
is the road to self-construction the preser- 
vation of self-interest. 

The Philosophy of Rotary stands or 
falls upon that proposition. The history 
of the evolution of the application of the 
law of service in industrial and commercial 
relationships is most interesting. Here 
we can but briefly outline its trend. 

From the very beginning of the contract- 
ual relationships between employer and 
employed, the employers of the world 
have desired, expected and as far as pos- 
sible demanded good service from employee 
or employer. 

In the early days of commerce and indus- 
try, business was barter, and in the very 
early days of it the employer did not expect 
or desire the employee to serve the cus- 
tomer. The employee was expected to 
help the employer exploit the customer. 

Relatively speaking only a few years ago 
the employers of the world awakened to 
the fact that good service to the customer 
was sound economics, for the simple reason 
that excellence of service from the house 
as a whole, including both employer and 
employees, to the patrons of the house, is 
the only possible way of securing pro- 
gressively profitable patronage. It is the 
only possible method of insuring perma- 
nence of trade relationships with the pur- 
chaser of the product. As soon as this fact 
was clearly perceived employers began 
demanding good service from their em- 
ployees to their patrons, as an element in 
service from employee to employer. 


\ TE are just now entering an era when 
employers very generally have awak- 
ened to the fact that the law of service like 
the law of gravity is a universal law, and 
as such applies from employer to employee, 
as well as from employee to employer. 
Employers are beginning to see that Serv- 
ice from employer to employee, as well as 
to the customer is sound economics. , 
All employers must come to see this 
fact, and all employees must see that they 
must serve those by whom they are em- 
ployed. No one can build less fire and 
logically expect(more heat. It is con- 
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trary to natural law. It can’t be done. 

Universal application of this simple but 
most stupendous fact would immediately 
start the trend of industrial and commer- 
cial relationships towards financial equi- 
librium and economic balance. But the 
law must be recognized as natural and uni- 
versal in its application. Employers alone 
cannot compel operation of the law, neither 
can employees. Each must apply it in his 
relationship with the other. | 

The Philosophy of Rotary stands firmly 
for property rights and the rights of organ- 
ized government, and it. stands just as 
fearlessly for the natural rights, privileges 
and prerogatives of the employees of the 
world as it does for the rights, privileges 
and prerogatives of the employers. 

Its stand in this matter as to “rights” 
of any kind is based upon a far-reaching 
fundamental fact. We refer to the fact 
that the life of every individual in the world 
and of every institution and of every na- 
tion is a ledger. On the credit side are 
Rights, Privileges and Prerogatives. On 
the debit side are Duties, Obligations and 
Responsibilities. 

The true Rotarian maintains that all 
Rights, Privileges and Prerogatives of 
individuals, institutions and nations are 
nothing but effects, and that they are 
simply mental mirages, and have no real 
existence, except through the natural method 
of their creation which is the fulfilment of 
perfectly natural Duties, Obligations and 
Responsibilities. 


HE employers and property owners 
of the world need not be concerned 
about the procuring and securing of the 
natural Rights, Privileges and Preroga- 
tives of property ownership, provided they 
fulfil all of their perfectly natural Duties, 
Obligations and Responsibilities incidental 
to property ownership and employment of 
others. 

In an exactly analogous way the em- 
ployees of the world need have nofear about 
the procuring and securing of their perfectly 
natural Rights, Privileges and Prerogatives 
as employees, if they will fulfil their per- 
fectly natural Duties, Obligations and 
Responsibilities to those by whom they 
are employed. 

The same is true of the relationships of 
nations, each to the other. Why is Great 
Britain the Master Colonizer among na- 
tions? Because she is the master servant 
of Colonial possessions. Her national pol- 
icy flows from the motto on the coat of 
arms of the Prince of Wales, “Ich Dien.” 
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“I serve.” The waters from that fountain 
are pure. The national policy of service is 
pont with lasting power, and Great 

ritain holds her whole string of colonial 
possessions, upon which the sun never 
sets, not by means of the iron bands of 
military force, but with the silken cord of 
service to them. 

Just so is the unwritten natural law as 
between nations. In proportion as nations 
serve other nations, other nations will serve 
them. We get what we give. The world 
war has proved that. We should have 
learned that lesson well. Let us profit by 


it. 

The books of the world are out of balance 
just now for the very simple reason that 
individuals, institutions and nations have 
been guilty of bad book-keeping. 

abouring under the mistake, the utterly 
false belief, that the law of the surivival 
of the fittest is the law of the survival of 
the strongest and the most selfish, millions 
have been guilty of indulging in the Game 
of Grab, trying to “get” while they 
thought the ‘“‘getting was good,” but after 
all through this method, getting nowhere 
except into trouble. 


OUNT KORZYBSKI, in his book en- 

titled “The Manhood of Humanity,” 

“The Science and Art of Human Engineer- 
ing,” states as follows: 

“This motto, ‘Grab When You Can,’ is 
not peculiar to any one country. It is the 
motto of our whole civilization, and is the 
inevitable outcome of our stupid philosophy 
regarding the characteristic nature of man 
and the proper potentialities of human life.” 

“Where are we to find the true doctrines? 
Where the true philosophy? If we go back 
over the history of civilization we find that in 
all sciences, except the exact ones, private 
opinions and theories have shaped our be- 
liefs, colored our mental processes and con- 
trolled our destinies.” 

The Count then goes on to show in a 
manner most convincing that the remedy 
lies in the discernment and application 
of natural laws to the problem of human 
relationships, and he is right. No man, 
no institution, no nation, had anything 
whatsoever to do with the making of the 
natural laws of human relationship. Man 
did not make them and he cannot break 
them. But the individual, the institution, 
or the nation which persists in the trans- 
gression of natural laws can very easily 
commit suicide. 

The shores of history are strewn with 
the wrecks of individuals, institutions and 
nations which have destroyed self through 
transgression of the most fundamental law 
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of all human relationships, the principle of 
service for which The Philosophy of Rotary 
stands. Thus do we see that the Philoso- 
phy of Service conforms to the first Hamil- 
tonian test. It is a science which evidently 
deals with fundamentals. 


The Philosophy of Service Deals With 
the Application of Reasoning 
to Its Legitimate Ends 


HE legitimate or natural function of 

reasoning is the discernment of cor- 
rect relationships, to the end of perceiving 
sound judgments, and discerning laws and 
principles (the cause of laws). Its final 
or highest function is therefore the tracing 
of things back to cause. The finding of 
the “reason why” of things. Let us put 
the Philosophy of Service to this test. 
Let us seriously consider the proposition 
for a moment as applied to the forms of 
human business or activity known as 
Industry and Commerce. What does pure 
reason tell us to be the Divine or natural 
reason for the existence of any branch of 
industry or commerce? What am I here 
for? Why am I in business? Why does 
my business exist? These are very prac- 
ticable questions for any business man to 
ask himself. . 

Now, the Philosophy of Service states 
that the only excuse any human being 
(or aggregation of people united in any 
form of effort, as an institution, commer- 
cial, industrial or in any other way) has, 
to take up any room on this planet, is 
his or her or its usefulness, which is but 
another name for the degree of service 
rendered. 

Industry and commerce are two of the 
most useful forms of human activity, rank- 
ing second only in importance or necessity. 
_ Agriculture is the most useful occupa- 
tion of man. We could get along fairly well 
for a little while at least if all the teachers 
and all the lawyers and even all the doctors 
and the dentists and many others should 
pass away to-night, but we should soon 
be in a very bad fix indeed if all the tillers 
of the soil should suddenly pass over the 
Great Divide. Those whose service would 
be most sadly missed, next to those of the 
tiller of the soil, are those engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of the world’s 
products. They render a very great serv- 
ice indeed. And yet many men and women 
engaged in almost every vocation falsely 
believe that the one, the sole, the only 
reason for the existence of their particular 
business, is to ‘‘make money.” This is the 
only reason why they are engaged in it. 

Man, in the materialistic age though 
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which we have been passing, and from 
which we are just now emerging, has 
tended to make of himself a mere money- 
making machine. 


The Philosophy of Rotary is no enemy 
of property rights. On the contrary it is a 
champion and staunch defender of them. 
Rotary philosophy says that it is righteous 
and just and necessary to have money 
as society is organized to-day, and will 
doubtless be for a long period to come. 


ONEY is the universal symbol of 
values, and in reality material 
wealth represents stored-up human service, 
or the head, heart and hand-power of man. 
We must have money as a means of 
procuring the three primary necessities for 
existence, food, raiment and shelter. We 
must have quite a liberal supply these days. 
Someone has said that even milk is getting 
so high that the cream will not rise to the 
top of it any more. 

To really live and not just exist man must 
have more than food, raiment and shelter. 
To really live he must have the accoutre- 
ments of culture. These require money 
too. Yes! Rotary philosophy fully recog- 
nizes the necessity of money as a medium of 
exchange, and throws into the discard any 
philosophy which either denies or in any 
way tends to disintegrate or destroy either 
just property rights or just and righteous 
government. 

On the other hand Rotary just as boldly 
and fearlessly proclaims that the money 
that any individual or any institution 
makes is the effect rather than the cause. 
Money justly made is the pay received for 
service rendered. 

Therefore when we reason back to causes, 
we find service, or usefulness, to be the 
reason for the existence of industrial and 
commercial institutions, as well as for that 
of every other kind of human} activity. 
Possibly the following illustration will 
serve to make plain this basic fact: 

Let us suppose the following set of 
circumstances. First, that all the people 
in the world who know anything about the 
making of footwear are assembled in one 
great convention. Every man, every wo- 
man, every boy and every girl who knows 
anything about making boots and shoes 
or any other kind of footwear are assembled 
in one body. : 

Second, let us suppose that every bit of 
machinery utilized in the making of foot- 
wear is also assembled there: | 

Third, every particle of written data 

(Continued on page 40.) 


Importance of Spending vs. Making 
and Saving Money 


By J. LEE ALLEN 


ANY know how to save. For cen- 
€ uries individuals, the church, finan- 
ical institutions and governments have 
taught, exhorted, persuaded and com- 
manded men to save. And it is well that 
this has been done. But the mere teaching 
to save is not enough. Saving, in itself, 
too often tends to narrow, shrivel and in- 
capacitate the individual for wide, prudent 
action. Frequently it degenerates into 
mere hoarding. 

Fear, doubt, indecision assail the miser, 
until, finally, dishonesty, disloyalty, cow- 
ardice and cruelty result. Such an in- 
dividual is a moral pauper, an impediment 
to development, a barnacle upon progress, 
an altogether negative influence, which 
must inevitably be carried to the liability 
column of the world’s ledger—and all 
because of a lop-sided development of 
faculties. What became a vice might 
have been a virtue, a tool of incalculable 
value in the all-around development of 
the individual. Failure of the individual 
resulted from one thing—failure by an 
individual or an institution or the state 
to teach the art of spending and its ac- 
companying responsibilities. 


ONSIDER what a knowledge of the 
economics of spending would have 
meant to the nation in the recent crisis. 
Instead of withdrawing into inactivity 
- and hoarding our cash resources, all alike 
would have used them. As it has been, 
the saver but grasped his money the more 
firmly and left the spender alone to weather 
the storm and pilot the disabled financial 
craft into whatever port his courage, 
constancy and resourcefulness might dis- 
cover. te 
Despise not the spender. He is the 
financial life-saver. Independence, cour- 
age, decision, initiative, action are his. 


His powers are diverse, his faculties alert. 
Calculating, resourceful, patient he can- 
not be stampeded. He is accustomed to 
meeting difficulties. Hazard but quickens 
his pulse and clears his vision. He re- 
members, 


“All the great are fellows who 
Took a chance— 

Dared what others feared to do— 
Took a chance. 

Piking through the game of life 

May avoid the sweat and strife, 

But the people who advance 
Take a chance.” 


EN often least realize what they 

most need. I can think of nothing 
of which men are more in need today than 
a knowledge of the art of spending. We 
bend every energy toward equipping our 
young people to make money and save 
money, but give not a thought to how 
they should spend or enjoy its possession. 
Was ever folly greater? Only too often 
we but equip them to destroy themselves. 


In assembling the high speed car in 
which we expect a young man to glide 
successfully through life, we leave off all 
emergency equipment. 

When our people realize that as much 
attention should be given to a study of 
how to spend money as is now given to 
how to make money, many of the great 
evils against which we are today legislating 
would disappear automatically. Thought- 
less, useless, harmful expenditure would 
cease. Men would no longer strive with 
Insane energy to accumulate what they 
did not need. Realization of the responsi- 
bility would temper their mania for ac- 
cumulation. 

Would not the practice of these principles 
result in permanent, universal] prosperity? 


@ Men like Phillips Brooks, Thoreau, Emerson, Beecher, Agassiz, Ruskin, were rich 
without money. They saw the splendor in the flower, the glory in the grass. They sucked 
in power and wealth at first hand from the fields, the birds, the brooks, the mountains, 
and the forest as the bee sucks honey from the flowers. Every natural object seemed to 
bring them a special message from the great Author of the beautiful. To these rare souls 
every natural object was touched with power and beauty; and their thirsty souls drank 
it in as a traveler on a desert drinks in the God-sent water of the oasis.— New Success. 


An Appeal to Educators 


By LLOYD K. JONES 


OU §school-boards, principals and 

teachers, how will you answer the 
deficiencies of the young folk under your 
care? You have been lavish in educating 
them in “‘the rudiments,” and in many of 
the frills. 

They have studied mathematics, litera- 
ture, art, economics, the languages, and 
many other branches that go to round out 
that preparatory study which you are 
pleased to call education. 

They are told that the label of skull- 
and-crossbones signifies poison, and that 
to drink or eat the contents of a bottle 
so labeled is a short-cut to death. 

And you taxpayers of the land, who 
have lavished millions uncounted upon 
the education of the young, feel satisfied. 
You are content that you have given the 
youngsters a better chance than you had 
when you were young. . 

With very few exceptions, the schools 
and colleges still are short of really edu- 
cating the young. The greatest of all 
truths are passed by—even though for 
ages you have been told that the religious 
training a child has up to seven or eight 
years of age, will decide that child’s re- 
ligious leanings for life. 

Before you is placed an opportunity; 
aye, an obligation, to which some day you 
must be big enough to advance. And 
when that day arrives, in your halls of 
learning, there will be taught these bed- 
rock, vital facts: 

Government of thought decides char- 
acter, and character determines success: 
As a man thinketh, so is he. 
know that little temptations come as 
sneaking, teasing thoughts, only to grow 
into vicious ones—and have never been 
shown the skull-and-crossbones of their 
poison, then we go through life handi- 
capped. 

Teach the young the power of thought 


If we do not. 


—the importance of thought-control— 
the simple psychology of healthy, up- 
building thought—and of degrading, down- 
tearing thought. Make it part of your 
curriculum. Make it the biggest study 
in your schools. 

What has an eternity of education 
profited the world, if it ignores these basic 
principles of thought and its importance? 

As truly as boys and girls will shun the 
bottle marked ‘Poison,’ that certainly 
will they shun the thought labeled “*Poi- 
son,” if they are taught its dangers. 

You .teach—in your homes—that sin 
will be punished, but oh, the punishment 
seems too long deferred. Why, it may 
be ages—and God might forget! But 
why do you not teach that poisonous 
thoughts will bring misery, suffering, and 
death? 

Every wrong-doer believes that he is 
more clever than the law of man or the 
law of God. He was never taught dif- 
ferently. He was reared without having 
impressed in the budding, plastic mass 
of his brain that wrong thinking leads to 
destruction. 

You educators, who are so afraid of 


being over-moral, or of trespassing on the 


rights of the church, seem to forget that 
thought belongs in the ranks of exact 
science—that these truths pertaining to 


thought have been proved in laboratories; 


that there is nothing theoretical about 
them. 

In your hands rests the power to so 
change the world in one generation that 
ideals will be raised, and will be made 
practicable, and so that morality will be 
placed on a foundation for all time. In 
your wisdom, you have been blinded to 
these facts—and when you have employed 
them in your teachings, you have made 
them so incidental that they have not 
“stuck.” —Popular Psychology. 


Real Happiness 


A great multiplicity of material things do not create happiness. Many of the 
happiest people I know have very little with which to be happy but much to be happy 
for—health, life, opportunity. To live in the most glorious country in the world, in 
the best time of all history, surrounded by friends and with a chance to love, to help, 
to work and to be useful; the opportunity to make the world a better place to live in 
—these are the things to make us truly happy. Why, the humblest of human beings 
has an infinite number of things to make him happy if he will only stop to consider 


them!— Marden. 


Dollar Currency in International 
Trade and Credit 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice-President, the National City Bank of New York 


HE time has arrived when Americans 

who have labored to build up in this 
country a market for exchange drawn in 
dollars and who have sought to put the 
dollar on an equality with sterling exchange 
in handling the international trade of the 
world, may well pause and survey the 
result of theic efforts up to date and the 
prospects of holding the ground that has 
been won. Such a survey will not prove 
very reassuring, either as to results so far 
attained or prospects of improvement in 
the future. The truth is that we have 
fallen far short of the opportunity offered 
by world conditions since 1914 and that 
sterling exchange is rapidly recovering 
the ground it lost in competition with 
dollar exchange during the war years. 

To put the dollar on an equality with 
sterling in international trade requires an 
international vision, and in spite of our 
enlarged perspective as a result of our 
increased trade of the last six years we 
are still too prone to look at everything 
from our own standpoint and to expect 
the other fellow to do business our way 
rather than some other way to which he 
may have become accustomed through 
decades of business transactions. The 
British, on the other hand, have no such 
difficulty to overcome. They have been, 
and are, the world’s premier trading nation 
and in the face of the most stupendous 
task ever faced by a nation they have kept 
sterling in the front rank as the currency 
in which the world transacts its business. 


T IS well enough to say that America 

is the only free gold market in the 
world and that exchange drawn in dollars 
is the only exchange that can in fact be 
collected in gold. That is the theory and 
if practical results always followed theo- 
retical principles everything would be 
lovely, but the practical results which are 
actually occurring are that traders every- 
where consider first the ease of disposing 
of whatever exchange or other forms of 
credit that comes into their hands, and 
seldom or never consider the more or less 
academic question of final payment in 
gold. They know that sterling bills al- 
ways can find a market and of all world 


n 


oes sterling moves freest' and quick- 


So make dollar exchange the peer of 
sterling exchange in carrying on the world’s 
business requires first of all the establish- 
ment of an open discount market in New 
York with large enough facilities to in- 
stantly absorb any amount of paper that 
may be offered. Such a market as we 
should have would require the use of far 
greater quantities of liquid funds than 
are now available for this purpose and 
requires the establishment and main- 
tenance of reasonable and stable interest 
rates, and although we have made a be- 
ginning, we have still far to go. In short, 
if we are to make dollar exchange and 
dollar acceptances as readily acceptable 
in the markets of the world as sterling we 
have got to duplicate the facilities of the 
London discount market and to develop 
a set of acceptance dealers and exchange 
experts of truly international vision. 


HE first step in the establishment of 

such a market will have to be the 
removal of the restrictions which now bar 
foreign banks from operating in a broad 
way in the New York market or of es- 
tablishing branches here. Our policy in 
this respect is inhospitable and provincial 
and it is injuring our status as a world 
financial power to a marked degree. Not 
only is it strongly militating against the 
upbuilding of dollar credits throughout 
the world, but it invites retaliatory meas- 
ures against the branches of American 
banks in other parts of the world, which 
in turn damages American traders every- 
where. 

If the various foreign banks were allowed 
to open branches in New York City it 
would immediately increase the market- 
ability of bills drawn in dollars and far 
from taking business away from American 
banks would really strengthen dollar cred- 
its in all the other world markets. If the 
Credit Lyonnais, one of France’s great 
international banks, for example, were to 
be allowed to operate a branch in New 
York City, its managers of branches in 
other parts of the world would know that 
in buying dollar bills the head office would 
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be able to forward them to New York for 
eventual payment, just as they know it 
is possible to forward sterling bills originat- 
ing in any part of the world to London for 
collection. As matters now stand, dollar 
credits are at a disadvantage because when 
they come into the hands of such branch 
banks in foreign countries an indirect and 
unsatisfactory means of collection must 
be resorted to. 


N ALL business transactions the best 

interests of all concerned are most 
furthered when everybody is satisfied. 
This is true in world commerce just as 
much as in the smallest domestic transac- 
tion and if the admission of foreign banks 
to New York would contribute so greatly 
to the ease with which dollar credits would 
be purchased by bankers throughout the 
world, what logical argument can be ad- 
vanced against thcir admission? American 
banks need not fear competition from such 
a source and clearly the interests of all 
American exporters, importers, manufact- 
urers and traders would be advanced by 
having a genuine world market for bills 
drawn in the same currency with which 
they carry on their day-to-day business. 


T THE moment, dollar credits are 

rapidly losing ground in favor of 
sterling. The volume of outstanding 
dollar credits has shrunk at a much greater 
ratio than sterling. Even allowing for 
the drop in raw material prices and the 
decreased volume of international trans- 
actions that have marked the past six or 
nine months, the comparative drop in 
the total amount of dollar credits far out- 
weighs the drop in sterling. One of the 
reasons for this is that the American 
business community was too quick in 
running for cover when trouble appeared 
on the horizon. The attempts which were 
made to avoid payment for foreign pur- 
chases under confirmed letters of credit 
drawn in dollars hit dollar credits a very 
hard and most unfortunate blow. The 
Courts were quick to set the offending 
American banks and the customers right 
on this matter, but not until after the 
psychological damage which followed the 
attempted evasions had been done. 

_The only world currency that can sur- 
vive is one that is dependable in rough 
water as well as when business is calm and 
untroubled. Sterling has been through 
many storms and has weathered them 
all; the dollar exhibited a bad case of stage 
fright at its first real trial. What is now 
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needed is to quickly set about the task of 
rebuilding world confidence in dollar cred- 
its and to make the facilities for handling 
and disposing of them as readily available 
as would be true in’ the case of sterling. 


ITH more than half the world’s 

supply of gold within the borders 
of this country and with a productive 
capacity that can add so much to the con- 
sumable goods of international commerce. 
it will be a pity if steps cannot be devised 
that will assure for our currency an equal 
standing in world markets with that of 
England, our only competitor in this 
matter. The task is a hard one and one 
that requires the fullest measure of co- 
operation from every body. The Federal 
Reserve Board can lend a great deal of 
assistance, while those who control large 
funds must realize the necessity of creating 
in New York City a free and open discount 
market of very large proportions. The 
world’s trade is not going to be financed 
in the future on any penny-pinching basis 
and dollar credits cannot maintain their 
standing throughout the world if the home 
discount market is only supplied with 
funds at times when other means of cm- 
ployment are not available. The thing 
to keep in mind is that business is done 
on the basis of purely mental factors which 
seldom consider a long chain of economic 
facts. That is, while it may be true that 
dollar credits are the only ones at present 
readily convertible into gold, it is also 
true that world traders will in most cases 
ignore this entirely and will prefer to do 
business with credits which pass from 
hand to hand most readily. Our problem 
is to make dollar credits as free and readily 
exchangeable in every market of the world 
as any other credits with which they may 
come in contact. 


Work as a Soul-Cleanser 


No matter how humble the task, 
when men work they ally themselves 
with. and take on the image of, that 
divine WORKER, Whose genius and 
glory are revealed alike in the processes 
and laws of nature, and in the ideas, 
ideals and institutions which have 
their origin in the spirit of man. 
Life begins with work. It ends with 
idleness. The notion that work 1s 4 


curse is really a form of atheism. 


The Key to Success 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


(Copyright, 1921, by O. S. Marden) 


“PT ONCE asked a shrewd farmer how 

much land a man needed in order to 

- make a good living,” said Dr. Frank 

Crane. ‘He answered he only needs 

room enough to stand on—if he’s got 
gumption enough!” 

It is well known that an efficient farmer, 
by intensive culture, will get more out of 
one acre of land than an inefficient, slip- 
shod farmer will get out of fifty acres. 
On the same principle, an expert in 
efficiency will achieve more, get more out 
of life, with one talent than an inefficient, 
slipshod worker will with ten. What we 
achieve in life depends upon the effective- 
ness of our work, upon our efficiency, 
rather than upon the length of time we 
work. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the energy stored 
in a ton of coal is lost on its way to the 
electric bulb. Thus we get only a hun- 
dredth part of the possible light contained 
in a ton of coal. The other ninety-nine 
parts are dissipated in heat and used up 
in friction lost in the engine or the electric 
apparatus and never become light. To 
discover some way to prevent this fearful 
waste of energy is one of the great problems 
confronting scientists today. 


HE waste of human energy and the 

consequent loss in production through 
inefficient, slipshod methods of work 
is fully as great. During the past twenty- 
five or thirty years efficiency experts have 
done a good deal toward stemming this 
tide of wastage in big business concerns, 
but the average worker still uses up an 
enormous amount of energy in useless or 
unproductive effort. 

Few of us realize it, but every voluntary 
act is a move in the great life game, and 
it counts for or against us. Every in- 
different, haphazard, unnecessary or care- 
less move places us at a great disadvantage, 
while every well-considered, effective move 
helps us toward the winning goal. 

The foolish, meaningless motions, the 
unnecessary steps of employes in many 
concerns not only cause a great loss of 
valuable time, but tend to the formation 
of habits which undermine system, order 
and general efficiency. Those employes 
trot back and forth from office to office, 
from desk to desk, carrying, perhaps, a 
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single letter, a single piece of advertise- 
ment, or a circular, unimportant things 
which come in every mail—instead of 
letting these things accumulate at a certain 
desk and then taking everything at once, 
or when one has occasion to go to another 
office or desk, and distributing the matter 
wherever it belongs 

I have seen stenographers, when called 
by their chief for dictation, come into 
his office without bringing either book or 
pencil with them, and then have to trot 
back perhaps a long distance to their own 
desk to get what they should have brought 
with them in the first place. 


ANY a man wonders why he does 

not get on faster, why others 
succeed so much better than he does, 
when he works so much harder, but those 
to whom he tells the same old story of 
hard luck know why he has never risen 
out of mediocrity, why he is a comparative 
failure. His untidy dress, his uncouth 
manner, the lack of order and system 
everywhere in his business tell the secret 
to every onlooker. 

He has been like the captain of a leaky 
boat who bails out the water only to let 
it run in again because he did not stop 
the leak; or like a man who would practice 
the closest economy in order to deposit 
his money in a savings bank, and then 
draw it out and spend it recklessly. His 
work was not systematized, his efforts 
not properly directed, and the result was 
failure to accomplish: what he desired. 

Many a business concern has gone to 
the wall because the proprietors did not 
adopt efficiency methods. They never 
weeded out the deadwood, the inefficient, 
the favorites; they did not use up-to-date 
inventions, labor and time-saving appli- 
ances, because they thought the old way 
was good enough. 

The growing and expanding science of 
efficiency is doing away with the old- 
time methods. It is reconstructing busi- 
ness, our whole lives, on a new basis. It 
is making two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before. It has exploded the 
old theory that there must be an “apple 
year” and an “‘off year” and demonstrated 
that the new methods of agriculture can 
make every year an apple year. 
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AN efficiency expert says that one of 
the principles of efficiency is the 
utilizing of the services of specialists. 
Now, every one can, if he will, act as an 
efficiency specialist to himself and increase 
his life output fifty to a hundredfold. 


We can form a habit of efficiency, a 
habit of exacting our best in everything 
we do, in the little things of life as well 
as in those that are bigger. In every 
letter we write, in every errand we do, in 
every piece of merchandise we sell, in every 
household task we perform, in the care 
of our own person, of our health, in every- 
thing relating to our life and work we can 
be efficiency specialists. 

Many of our most successful men began 
life in some very humble position and 
owe their advancement to the early 
acquirement of the habit of efficiency. 
They climbed to their present heights by 
taking infinite pride in their work, by 
constantly studying how they could im- 
prove it, how they could devise new and 
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better ways of doing things, how they 
could save time and energy in the doing 
of every task. This is the only way to 
climb to greater heights in anything. 


iee whole character grows when we are 
striving for excellence; striving to be 
specialists in our line; but when we are 
slovenly in our mental habits and slip- 
shod in our work, there is an insidious but 
a downward tendency in our entire 
ife. 

Personal efficiency is the key to success- 
ful, happy life. And there is no power ìn 
our environment, no hereditary taint, 
no unfortunate condition, no power in 
human society, in our enemies, no power 
in heaven or earth that can keep any 
norma) being from attaining the highest 
possible efficiency in all the essentials of 
a successful career. 

The measure of a man’s success depends 
upon the measure of his efficiency. This 
is his best asset, and it can only be secured 
by personal effort. 


The Mystery of Life 


F YOU have the Sherlock Holmes de- 
tective instinct and want to study a 
mystery more baffling than the most 

complicated crime, go out to your back- 
yard garden. 

This is the mystery: You can take a 
load of soil, plant a seed in it and by 
mysterious alchemy that seed will gradu- 
ally change part of the soil into a cabbage. 
But use a different seed and the same soil 
will evolve into an onion, a radish or a 
cluster of lettuce. 

What is it that can produce so many 
different forms of vegetable life out of 
the same substance—earth? 

At the state experiment farm, Wooster, 
Ohio, scientists took a tract of 50 acres. 
The soil was the same everywhere on that 
tract, yet this year it will yield a harvest 
of 2,000 different varieties of vegetables 
and fruits. Pick up a handful of dirt 
anywhere on that 50 acres and you have 
those 2,000 different crops in concen- 
trated form on your palm. 

Up in Portage Lake, Ontario, Canada, 
an island burned over. Nothing was 
left but ashes. Six years went by and a 
naturalist, visiting the island, counted 
1,426 different kinds of trees and shrub- 
bery. All of which are just a different 
form of the same substance—earth. 


OGER WILLIAMS, founder of Rhode 
Island, died in 1683. In 1866 his 


grave was opened. The coffin had dis- 
appeared—gone back to dust. 

So had Roger Williams—even his skel 
eton. 

Some one had dropped an apple seed 
overhead. It sprouted into a tree, whose 
roots crept down and spread out in the 
form of a skeleton and in the exact posi- 
tion once occupied by Roger's bones. 

“That apple tree,” commented one of 
the diggers, “is Roger Williams. At 
least, it’s the same substance in different 
form.” 

Your body is made of earth—dust. 

Look at your hand. The dust of which 
it is composed at various times in the past 
has been part of millions of growing 
things. a 

Concentrated in you is the identical 
substance or dust that once formed the 
tusk of a charging mammoth, the wing 
of a giant pre-historic bird or the leaf of 
a monster fern. 

Some day again, the dust that makes 
up your body will live and move in other 
forms of life. It may be a tree, an insect 
or a stalk of corn. 

The change goes on forever—out of 
the dust, back to the dust. 

In the puzzle of what can make{that 
dust animated in millions of different 
forms, you have that greatest mystery 
—the riddle of life. 


The First F undamental Right of 
Labor 


By ROBERT S. KEEBLER 


(Second Article in the Series, “A. Bill of Rights for the Toilers of America”) 
(Copyright, 1921, by R. S. Keebler) 


ryNHE highest ideal of the human life 
T is righteousness, that exalted rela- 
tionship of the individual to society 
which recompenses evil with good and goes 
the second mile. 

The highest ideal of organized society is 
justice, that perfect relationship of society 
to the individual which renders unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 

No man or group of men can properly 
demand more than justice; none should 
receive less. 

I believe that righteousness pays in the 
long run in this world; that in the end by 
whatsoever measure we mete it shall be 
measured to us again. 

I believe that it is still true as of old 
that the righteous man shall not be for- 
saken nor his seed beg bread. But I shall 
leave it for the preachers to exhort men 
to the higher philosophy of life. My 
concern now is to set out certain funda- 
mental propositions by an adherence to 
which justice may be done to the toilers of 
our nation who are now struggling, some 
by peaceful means and some by violence, 
toward the attainment of their industrial 
freedom. 


HAVE recited the bill of rights of 

labor as pronounced by the Farmer- 
Labor Party. A bill of rights is supposed 
to be a statement of fundamental rights 
which a just government must conserve 
to the individual and which cannot be 
abridged. I cannot believe that the recital 
in the platform of the Farmer-Labor Party 
consists altogether of fundamentals, nor 
that the manner in which those rights are 
put forward is fundamental. Is it funda- 
mental, for example, that all workers 
should be free from compulsory arbitra- 
tion? Or that in all labor there should be 
an eight-hour day and a forty-four hour 
week? Have such demands as these that 
ring of finality about them which we find 
in our Federal Constitution guaranteeing 
religious freedom, freedom of speech and 
of the press, the right of an accused person 
to a speedy and public trial, and other 
rights of like nature? 


DISTRUST expedients and nostrums. 
With good men bad laws may work 
well; with bad men no laws, however good, 
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will work well. The only and final solu- 
tion for the ills of this world is the realiza- 
tion of universal brotherhood and the 
truth that we are our brother’s keeper. 
But I am not content with so large a gen- 
eralization. I shall seek to point out by 
what steps that goal may be reached in 
the relationships between labor and capital, 
and without which the chaos and confu- 
sion of our time must continue. 

Before I begin to enumerate labor’s 
fundamental rights, let me add that in my 
conception of a right, it is but the counter- 
part of duty, and both are required to 
complete the whole. I cannot help feeling 
that where we have all gone wrong is by 
looking too much upon our rights and the 
other fellow’s duties, rather than upon our 
duties and his rights. In my exposition of 
the rights of labor, therefore, I would have 
you bear in mind that I am seeking to 
keep the whole truth before me, and not 
a half-truth. 


HE first fundamental right and like- 

wise duly of labor is to see thal priv- 
ilege in industry as well as in government 
shall be abolished. 

The paradox of modern times is that 
with the marvelous scientific and industrial 
developments which promised respite from 
the ceaseless grind of toil, the gulf between 
capital and labor is widening, and the rich 
are becoming richer and the poor becom- 
ing poorer. The tendency in all industrial 
nations has been toward the centraliza- 
tion rather than the diffusion of wealth. 
This situation is acute in highly indus- 
trialized countries like England. It is 
becoming more and more so in this country 
with the disappearance of free lands and 
the rapid growth of manufacturing centers. 

Needless to say, our wealthy men have 
procured but have not produced all of 
their enormous wealth. There is relatively 
little difference between the physical prop- 
erties and powers of men. There is very 
little difference between the fundamental 
needs of men. But there is a vast differ- 
ence between the wits: and minds of men. 
Superior mental astuteness and ability to 
foresee are responsible for many fortunes. 
Some are founded on less worthy exhibi- 
tions of human prowess. 
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It may be stated as fundamental that no 
man is entitled to compensation by society 
beyond the service which he has rendered 
to society, and that the service is the just 
and accurate measure of the reward. 


Ww are the privileges in industry 
which must be curtailed before labor 
gains its just reward? First and foremost 
is the privilege of monopolizing our natural 
resources and of using or abusing them at 
will. If men are to be paid only for service 
rendered, then the accumulation of for- 
tunes by virtue of the possession of natural 
resources must cease. God created the 
virgin lands, the timber, the minerals, the 
rivers and lakes and seas, the sunrise and 
the sky for the common enjoyment of all 
His children. That one should acquire 
title deeds to the coal mines or the oil 
fields or the timber lands or the fertile 
fields of our nation and reap a fortune 
merely by allowing his fellows to come in 
and develop those resources for the pur- 
pose for which God intended them, differs 
only in degree but not in kind from a 
cornering of the fresh air and sunshine, if 
such were possible, and the levy of a toll 
ape all aho breathe or revel in the sun- 
ight. 

The privilege of accumulating fortunes 
without creative labor must therefore 
cease if our toilers are to get their due; 
for so surely as one man gets more than he 
is entitled to, another must get less. The 
most practical means of abating unearned 
fortunes yet suggested is the imposition of 
a tax sufficient to absorb the social values 
or unearned increment of land. No tax 
system can work ideally in a world of im- 
perfect minds and morals; but I dare say 
that a single tax system can be devised to 
work just as smoothly and perfectly as 
our present system of universal, cash-value 
taxation. 


NOTHER means by which injustice 

in industry is perpetrated is by the 
handing down from generation to genera- 
tion of large fortunes. I hold it funda- 
mental that the youth of America should 
be allowed to start out industrially as well 
as politically on a common footing. I do 
not believe in an inheritance tax which 
would be confiscatory. The family unit 
must be preserved, and a decent allowance 
must be made for this purpose. But that 
a man should be allowed to direct the 
devolution of his estate for a generation 
and twenty-one years after his death, is 
too great deference to the dead and too 
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little deference to the living. I shall not 
argue whether the heir to a fortune is 
hindered or helped by it. Too often it is 
the cause of his moral dissolution. But 
the system allows him to get his bread by 
the sweat of other men’s brows; it allows 
him to live in affluence without incentive 
to labor; it brings into the world one class 
of human beings to be fed and another to 
feed them, one class bridled and saddled 
and another booted and spurred to ride 
them. Such a system is iniquitous and 
unjust to our horny-handed toilers who 
must produce not only enough to feed and 
clothe themselves and their offspring, but 
enough also to feed and clothe those who 
dwell in princes’ houses and neither toil 
nor spin. We allow no hereditary titles 
of nobility in this country; but we allow 
what is infinitely worse; for the industrial 
organization affects intimately our daily 
lives, while the political organization 
touches us chiefly at tax-paying and elec- 
tions. 


E must therefore extend the prin- 
ciple of the inheritance tax to con- 
fiscate the estates of deceased persons be- 
yond a decent allowance to De the 
integrity of the family unit. I realize that 
our government is not perfect, and that our 
officials are sometimes corrupt. But in 
the long run I believe it is better that such 
estates should go into the public treasury, 
even at the risk of being squandered by 
grafters and crooks, than to allow them 
to descend to the children of the deceased, 
enabling them to go through life without 
that happy necessity of human toil. The 
remedy for bad government is not to dis- 
trust and scorn it, but to participate in 
and correct it. Such is the theory of our 
American political institutions; and we 
shall be going backward to throw up our 
hands and say that on account of the in- 
herent depravity of human nature we shall 


‘keep our treasury as nearly empty and 


our officials’ hands as nearly tied as pos- 
sible. Away with such a theory. 

The application of the single tax and a 
far-reaching inheritance tax will do more 
than any other governmental measures 
toward eliminating our hoboes in silk and 
that extravagant display of idle wealth 
which is customarily shown by those who 
never earned it. These measures will put 
an end to “the toil of dropping buckets 
into empty wells and growing old in draw- 
ing nothing up.” 

Accompanying the single and inheritance 
taxes we should devise a vigorous policy of 
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conservation of our natural resources, to 
the end that the heritage of our nation 
shall be not for ourselves only, but also for 
the generations which shall come after us. 
It will be a sad day for American labor 
when our oil and timber and other fast 
disappearing resources are gone, and when, 
like the Israelites of old, we shall be forced 
to make brick without stubble. 


UT the sins are not all on the side of 

capital. Labor has also laid claims 
to privileges which do not comport with 
justice. Labor has claimed the right to 
break its contracts with impunity. Labor 
unions should be suable, just as corpora- 
tions; and when a union threatens irre- 
parable injury to an employer, or injury 
for which there is no adequate remedy at 
law, the laborers should be enjoined from 
any concerted action. Labor has taken 
refuge for its misdoings behind that con- 
stitutional inhibition against involuntary 
servitude except as a punishment for 
crime, just as capital has taken refuge be- 
hind that constitutional right that no 
person shall be deprived of property with- 
out due process of law. 


With whatever physical impunity an 
individual may throw up his job at any 
time regardless of contract, no labor union 
as such should be allowed to do so. The 
moral law of the inviolability of one’s 
pledged word supersedes the collective 
right to quit at will. Much of the im- 
patience of the public with labor unions 
and the disrepute into which some of the 
"leaders have fallen is the direct result of 
the blindness of labor to the fact that a 
contract is a contract and must be kept. 


Nor should employees have the right to 
call a strike, even when there is no defined 
duration of employment, without first 
presenting their demands to the employer 
and giving him a reasonable time within 
which to accept or reject them. Any other 
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course is ambush or blackmail, and is alto- 
et without the pale of civilized war- 
are 


NEED only state that employees of the 

government should have no right to 
strike under any circumstances. The pub- 
lic outweighs their private advantage and 
must first be considered. They may make 
concerted petitions and protests, they may 
seek redress at the polls; but they may not 
paralyze the administration of the govern- 
ment, which is the basis of all progress. 


By virtue of its great voting power, 
labor has sought to make a political issue 
of the injunction and the power of our 
courts to pass upon the constitutionality 
of legislative enactments. It has sought 
to drive an iron wedge through society and 
to create a feeling of class-consciousness, a 
feeling that warfare between labor and 
capital is essential and inevitable, and that 
the workers should organize to despoil 
capital of its holdings. The logic of such 
a tendency against orderly government is 
now manifest in Russia, where it is ex- 
hibited to the world for all time that the 
tyranny of class over class is no less odious 
because it happens to be the tyranny of 
labor over capital rather than of capital 
over labor. 


In order, then, to achieve a lasting in- 
dustrial stability, capital must abdicate its 
throne of privilege, surrendering to society 
its unearned wealth and its power to 
transmit earned wealth to others, who 
have not earned it. And labor, “must 
realize that one who seeks justice must do 
justice. It must retract any claims to 
immunity and protection against the moral 
law that contracts are binding, and it must 
be willing to abide by the orderly pro- 
cesses of the law. 


(Editorial Note; The series upon Sa subject will be continued by 
Mr. Keebler in tho September number. 


Cheap—But Priceless 


Business knowledge was never so cheap or so priceless as it is today. Business 
men are exchanging information frankly and freely, giving and taking from the com- 
mon store, The “hows” and “whys” of buying, selling, manufacturing—the “rights” 


and “‘wrongs’’ 


of credits, collections, advertising, correspondence—the ‘‘do’s"’ 


and 


“‘dont’s” of customer-service, finance management—all these are now within reach 
of any individual who has common sense and industry and a real desire to know. 


—W.C. Holman. 


GQ OME one asked me a few days ago 
how it happened that I knew of so 
many wonderful demonstrations, and I 
replied that if I should undertake to tell 
them just why this was true, it would 
require my giving a long lecture, but that 
I could sum up the “why and the where- 
fore” in a very few words. 

Those words would be that I chanced 
to know about all these demonstrations, 
which your editor has called “Little 
Journeys In Psychology,” because I lit- 
erally obeyed the injunction of my Master, 
“Seek ye the kingdom of Heaven and its 
right (righteousness) and all these things 
shall be added unto you,” and of King 
David, “Delight thy self in the way of 
the Lord and all the desires of thine heart 
shall be given thee.” Or, in my own 
words, it is one of the keenest pleasures 
in my life to watch the working oul of the 
law, line upon line, precept upon precept, 
and step by step, seeing how, why and 
when my thoughts, or those of my stu- 
dents, took upon themselves the material 
embodiment, akin to the habit (habit 
meaning daily attitude of mind) of the 
thought entertained. | 

This seeking to know the way and nature 
of thought is to my mind one way to “seek 
the kingdom” of possession, be that posses- 
sion health, wealth or happiness. 

Knowing this to be true because of 
having watched the working out of the 
thought builders, I have no difficulty at 
all in obeying King David's instruction 
in the “taking of a delight in the work.” 
Hence, not a few, but literally a few thou- 
sand big wonderful miracles have taken 
place right before my eyes: for, “our thoughts 
are things—and “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so he may become.” 

The whole secret is in thinking con- 
structively and not destructively. For every 
thought you entertain will, soon or late, 
take upon itself the material condition 
of the thought itself whether you realize 
it or not. 


Little Journeys in 
Applied Psychology 


With Demonstrated Proof of Its Practical 


Value in Everyday Life 
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By AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


OW, this Little Journey deals with 

just that particular phase of psy- 
chology, construction and destruction with 
every thought of the student either build- 
ing or tearing down. 

In this instance the tearing down had 
been going on for years although the 
man sincerely believed that he was doing 
all that hé could do to make a success in 
life, to be well in body and mind and to 
live a life calculated to win the respect of 
all who knew him. But alas, just the 
reverse of what he desired had been the 
result of his effort. l 

Now let us go over part of this man’s 
work and see if we cannot discover the 
destructive element in his thought workers 
(wrong thinking) and if we look carefully 
we will be able to see where the “leak”. 
was and—knowing where it is—what 
caused it, the leak, we will be able to re- 
pair the damage and rebuild the man's 
fortune by using the identical power—t. e. 
thought builders—that the man was using 
all along, only in this instance we will use 
the thought workers to build and not to 
tear down. : 

The man when I first met him wa 
some 48 years of age. He was a successful 
physician in a Michigan town. But this 
man had not always been a success. He 
loved machinery. His parents were— 
well, we will say “proud” people. 

The men in that family had always 
been professional men and the father had 
from the boy’s birth intended him for a 
physician. He pooh-poohed the boys 
desire to become a mechanic, and insisted 
upon a college education and medical 
training. The young man graduated in 
medicine when 24 years of age. He married 
two years later the girl of his choice—but 
oh, how he did hate his profession. He 
never made a sick call except when he 
had to, was gruff, and | fear, rather dis- 
courteous when any one attempted to 
talk “shop” to him. He would go out of 
his way to inspect a piece of machinery, 
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but as he lived in a large city he had no 
opportunity to indulge his love of me- 
chanics. 

He was rated a good physician, scien- 
tific and up to date by his confreres, yet 
he did not build up his practice. 

Sick people like a physician who is at- 
tentive. They would rather the doctor 
called a little too often than not often 
enough, to be watchful for their welfare. 
Other physicians did not call him in con- 
sultation because they knew of his dislike 
to talking “‘shop,’’ and—oh, well—doctors 
are a wonderful set of men but they do 
like to show each other how much they 
know, to display a large vocabulary—all 
Greek to the patient—but oh, it goes well 
with the profession. And this man, Dr. 
Herrick, really didn’t like his profession 
well enough to acquire an awe-inspiring 
vocabulary. So, as I have said, the rest 
of the doctors soon dropped him out of 
their consultations. The rest of the 
doctors ceased to tell each other and their 
patients what a wonderful chap Dr. 
Herrick was. The neighbors stopped 
whispering to each other, “Mr. or Mrs. 
So-and-So must be very ill for I see that 
Doctor Smith has called Dr. Herrick in 
consultation.” All splendid advertising 
for a physician and the only advertising 
he can have and remain ethical. So Dr. 
Herrick’s practice fell off. The wife who 
loved beautiful things was almost the 
shabbiest dressed woman in town. Soon 
the pretty cottage was mortgaged and 
later that mortgage was foreclosed. 


HE Doctor said to me, “I would ad- 

vertise to build up my practice but 
as little as I love the work I will not do 
an unethical thing like that. I will not 
give the rest a chance to call me a ‘“‘quack.”’ 
I advised him to seek a new location and 
begin all over again, but this was difficult 
to do as the wife’s parents lived in that 
city and she was loath to leave them. 
Besides she and they and every one else 
had become convinced of the fact that 
the doctor was a failure. 

He told me of his love for machinery— 
and because I knew that his family were 
actually suffering I then asked if he did 
not think it would be better to give up 
his practice and get a mechanical position 
somewhere. Here again the wife and 
others objected until the day came when 
the last dollar was gone. Gone in purchas- 
ing the wife a ticket to a health resort in 
the mountains where some kinsfolk had 
offered to care for her for a short time. 


` fession in the future. 
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Then the man with a few clothes in his 
possession set out to walk or to make his 
way on a freight train to the lumber woods 
in Upper Michigan. 

Let us make this Little Journey short 
in words. Arriving at the lumber camp 
late in the afternoon on a September day, 
he found two of the men absent from the 
engines of the sawmill and the engines 
and boiler in the care of an amateur who 
was far from sober. The result of this 
mismanagement was that one of the great 
chain belts carrying the logs to the saws 
broke, almost severing a limb from the 
man. 


N THE emergency Dr. Herrick forgot 

his aversion to medicine. In fact he 
discovered a new talent, a love for surgery, 
in properly attending the injured man 
and saving the limb from amputation. 
He told me afterwards that his keenness 
in seeking for and finding ways to limit 
the surgical loss (my own words—don’t 
know just how a medical man would word 
it) for his patient, taking away a little bit 
of skin here and grafting it somewhere 
else, tenderly sympathetic, keenly alive 
to every advantage, sensitive to every 
disadvantage for his patient, was a great 
surprise even to himself. But with all 
his interest in his patient he did not for- 
get the broken-down machinery at the 
mill and after making his human patient 
comfortable he asked for and received 
permission to go to work and repair the 
broken chain belt and carriage upon which 
the belt ran the logs to the saw with the 
result that he discovered a way to improve upon 
that machine, reducing the risk of accident 
lo a minimum. His invention is now used 
by every large sawmill in the world. 


HE doctor’s interest in machinery did 

not end here, although he now realized 
that surgery was to be his chosen pro- 
i He has invented 
a number of improvements for many kinds 
of machines. He continues to live in Michi- 
gan where his wife and two sons now live 
with him. I think his medical vocabulary 
is wonderful. I can understand every 
word of it, although he speaks in plain 
English. He has made his way of speak- 
ing rather popular among his confrerers 
and it is not unusual to hear them quote 
his opinion upon surgical matters, because 
that doctor now believes in himself. He 
is satisfied and happy, therefore he is attract- 
ing to him satisfying conditions. 
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Get the idea, people, get the idea. You 
only altract thal which you are. 

You do not have to think “plums,” if 
you are fond of them, nor of money, if 
money is what you desire—but you think 
pleasure, enjoyment, ease, comfort, satis- 
faction, freedom from debt; then if plums 
—or money—are the material things that 
will bring into your experience these 
things, enjoyment, satisfaction, etc., why 
you will attract those plums and that 
money to you as the sunlight causes the 
flower to turn its face.to that sunlight. 

Just because deep within that flower’s 
nature is the need of the comfort found in 
the sun’s warmth and light. 


HINK that you desire above all things 

freedom from debt, for example, 
then go on and add to that thought a 
determination to be free and keep up your 
adding to the thought by feeling that 
somewhere within you is the ability to bring 
aboul that freedom. 

And as certainly „as daylight follows 
darkness, in ways perhaps of which you 
have never dreamed, first one little thing, 
then another, will come to pass to help 
you on toward possessing that freedom 
from debt. 

Now is your big chance. Do not neglect 
it. Remember King David has said, 
“Delight thyself in the ways of the Lord 
(law) and the desires of thine heart shall 
be given thee.” 

Keep up your happy, expectant thoughts 
improving upon them daily, clipping off 
a little here, adding a little there, all the 
time laking such a keen delight in what you 
are doing using your ability to think con- 
structively and consecutively and those little 
opportunities will grow into greater and 
greater opportunities. 

Your delight in the work is a wonderful 
stimulant to the getting of results. For 
in and through it all you will have been 
seeking “the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness,’ and the promise, remember, 
is—that all the rest will be added unlo you. 


ee m a a E SE ee a 


A Real Man 


f ie lest of a man is the fight he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows, 

The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fale’s numerous bumps and blows. 


A coward can smile when there's naught to fear, 
When nothing his progress bars, l 

But it takes a man to stand up and cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 


—Chords. 
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Discontented 


ISCONTENTED? And you're weary 
with this world and all its ways, 

All its trials and its troubles and its many 
nights and days, 

With life's battles yet unconquered, and the 
worry and the strife 

Of the years before you in this game of ours 
called life. 


Discontenled, and you feel in all this world 
you are alone, 

Though with people all about you there are 
none to call your own, 

No one really understands you, you're a 
misfit in your place, 

And you somehow wouldn't worry, if you 
dropped out of the race. 


Discontented, yes, and weary, just a litlle 
jealous too, 

Of the pleasures given others, that were never 
meant for you, 

Tired out with ceaseless longing for the 
things that cannot be, 
Never stopping once to ponder on life's 

beauties that you see. 


Oh, when you're in such a humor and life's 
scarcely worth a smile, | 
Push aside your troubles and let fancy guide 
you for a while, 

Just pretend in life’s great book that you 
are acting out a parl, 

Would your actions and examples cheer a 
weary reader’s heart? 


Would your Book of Life be chosen from the 
many in God's store, 

To be read by those who weary struggle on 
forevermore? 
Sometime every book is finished, sometime 
every race is run, 
Would you drop out weary hearted, ‘fore 

your book of life's half done? 


Don’t give up, the world is ours; discontent 
is but a cloud l _ 
That attempts to hide the sunshine and life's 
joys and beauties shroud, 
Just remember as you journey thal you re 

part of God’s great plan, 
And by simply being cheerful you are serv- 
ing God and Man. 
Portia Funderburg, Lake Charles, La. 


It is the sign of a noble soul to be con- 
tent, although the world does not on 
nize our wisdom and attainments.—G. R. 
McDowell. 


Discontent Is Often a Sign of 
Future Success 


By ANTONIA J. STEMPLE 
Turner’s Falls, Mass. 


n E NEVER complains nor finds 

fault.” Is that the way your 
friends describe you? If it is, the chances 
are you are a negative character. You 
may not amount to a “row of pins.” 


“I have learned in whatsoever state I 
am therewith to be content” is an admir- 
able creed—sometimes—but it is never 
applicable to pathfinders, inventors, pio- 
neers, nor to those who blaze trails in any 
phase of endeavor. Never to complain; 
never to give way to righteous indigna- 
tion; never to find fault with anything 
or anybody; never to get so downright 
“mad” with things as they are that you 
throw precaution to the winds and start 
afresh, with the determination to make 
matters over to conform to your ideas— 
this is to have missed half the fun and 
thrill of living, to have lived a colorless 
existence, like a pallid weevil in a biscuit. 


The chronic, irritable, carping critic, 
and the mean little two-by-four fault- 
finders who pick flaws just for the sake 
of finding fault but never attempt to 
remedy that of which they complain, or 
never have a constructive idea, these are 
they whom the world holds in contempt, 
and rightly. They are like fleas. Every- 
one detests them and wishes they might 
be exterminated, but they don’t amount 
to much, after all. Nobody pays much 
attention to these flea-like critics, except 
to brush them away impatiently. 


HE contented, patient man, who 

meekly accepts what is doled out 
to him, sighs over unpleasant conditions 
but thinks it is not his province to change 
them, and imagines he is entitled to a 
martyr’s crown or a saint’s halo because 
he doesn’t go on strike, but simply “makes 
the best of things,” he is not the one whom 
the world delights to honor. On the con- 
trary, the very attitude of these colorless 
individuals invites a continuance of the 
same treatment. 


Men of this stamp seldom lose their 
jobs. They are never “‘fired,’’ but—they 
are hardly ever promoted! This type of 
person is about as highly esteemed as the 
office cat. Everyone has a good word 
for him, but that’s about all. His opinions 
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are rarely consulted, and to him people 
seldom defer. 

Who, then, are they who accomplish 
great things or inspire their accomplish- 
ment; who blithely proceed to do what 
croakers prophesy can’t be done; who 
have discovered in earth, sea, sky, and 
air, forces and wisdom which have revolu- 
tionized the world? 


Why, the discontented men, the fault- 
finders, the hard to please, the never 
satisfied, the impatient, the lazy, the 
men who wouldn't wait for the desires 
of their hearts and the imaginations of 
their brains to come to pass “some time.” 


Because they didn’t like conditions as 
they found them, and. because they wanted 
to be masters of circumstance, they set 
out to force things to materialize. Hence, 
improvements, inventions, all the won- 
ders and progress of all the ages, and the 
superwonders of this age. 


HERE never would have been labor- 

saving devices invented or developed 
if somebody hadn’t been impatient and 
discontented and found fault with the 
methods in use. 

Thank the Lord for the lazy man! He 
makes his head save his hands and his 
heels. Because he was too lazy, physically 
to plow and sow and reap as his grand- 
fathers did, he invented the wonder-working 
machines of agriculture. It is the same 
all through every branch of industry. 

The Englishman, the greatest colonizer 
in the world would have stayed con- 
tentedly in his tight little island if he 
hadn’t been possessed of a burning dis- 
content. He found fault with his cramped 
place of abode, and so fared forth. If 
there is a corner of the earth where he 
has not trod, it has yet to be discovered 
and he will be the one to discover it. 

Is he ever contented? No. John Bull 
is a born “‘kicker.” And because he does 
complain, and because he roars, and 
roars loudly when he isn’t suited, the 
Englishinan has got the whole world to 
do pretty much as he likes. When he 
goes to a foreign country, does he learn 
the language and endeavor to under- 
stand the native? Not he. The native 
has to learn English in order to find out 
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what the Englishman says and wants. 
ean English is spoken the world 
round. 


ECAUSE of this divine discontent 

of the Pilgrim Fathers and because 
they were the right kind of fault-finders, 
refusing to “make the best of things” 
at home, they went to a new country. 
America certainly would not be what it 
is now if the Pilgrims had been contented 
and passive. Americans as a rule are 
chronic growlers and generally dissatisfied 
with conditions. This is the reason Amer- 
ica makes such tremendous strides. She 
even sets the pace for John Bull and 
often beats him at his own game. 

But the difference between just plain 
fault-finding and the do-something kind 
is that one set of complainers find fault 
—and stop there. The other fault-finders 
do something to change conditions. Any 
fool may complain and scold, but it is 
the exceptional man who puts brains and 
thought behind his complaints. Trans- 
lating thought and talk into action lifts 
the discontented, the lazy, the ambitious 
fault-finder into the realm of achievement 
and progress. 


ON’T look down too disparagingly 
upon the “lazy” man nor upon the 

man who “never can be pleased.” He 
may be hatching out an idea or perfecting 
a scheme which will revolutionize a 
business or make it possible to do in 
fifteen minutes what used to take an hour. 
A man may be “as lazy as sin,” but 


if he has the qualities which will make 
other men do his work and do it better 
and more quickly than he could do it 


himself, he is an executive of no mean 
order and is rewarded as such. The big 
rewards in business go to the man who 
plays Tom Sawyer most successfully and 
gets others to whitewash his fences under 
his direction. 

Whom do we try hardest to please? 
Who gets the best of everything? Who 
is served more quickly than anyone else? 
Is it the man who never complains? 
Is it the person who is easily satisfied? 
You know it isn’t. It is the man who 
demands and insists upon having what 
he wants when he wants it. It is the 
buyer who is never satisfied with any- 
thing short of perfection. It is the cus- 
tomer who makes a fuss if everything is 
not up to par. It is the “hard to please” 
executive, the ‘unreasonable’ employer, 
who gets the best everybody has to offer 
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and keeps all subordinates ‘‘on their toes.” 
The meek, easy-to-please individual gets 
the tag end of service and attention. 


We employer gets the most out 
of his employes? Is it the one 
who pats you on the back or says in sub- 
stance: ‘‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant; “thank you, that’s very clever 
of you, Jones;” or is it the one who ex- 
plodes when you make a blunder, or asks 
you point-blank why you are such a fool, 
or demands pointedly whether you have 
any brains, and if so why you don’t use 
them? The former employer may be 
much pleasanter to work for: it is dis- 
tinctly more soothing to have your hair 
rubbed the right way; but the other type 
of employer is much more likely to bring 
out the best in you. 


LL this is to prove that being con- 

tented and amiable and keeping 
your tongue and temper under control 
at all times may be the very worst thing 
to do. There are times when nothing 
will clear the atmosphere like a great 
explosion of righteous indignation or a 
tornado of fault-finding and honest criti- 
cism. When gentle persuasion, kindly 
appreciation, and polite measures fail to 
bring about results, it is time to try 
opposite tactics. 

But this does not mean that you should 
go ranting and storming through the 
world, riding roughshod over your fellows 
and treading on every corn that you may 
see. It does not mean that a mean, small- 
calibered man will become a captain of 
industry, a master of arts, or a wizard 
of finance and achievement simply by 
being disagreeable and finding fault. 

But it does mean that never to rebel, 
meekly to accept what fate or your 
neighbors deal out to you, to hold your 
tongue no matter what the provocation; 
to pride yourself on being contented, and 
to efface yourself is, as a steady working 
principle, all wrong, and gets you nowhere. 

But righteous indignation, well-grounded 
discontent, and a desire to change thin 
from bad to better—these impulses should 
not be smothered. They should be 
obeyed when accompanied by cool think- 
ing and judgment and the consciousness 
of being right. Therefore, when inclined 
to pride yourself on being a contented 
man and a reliable and solid citizen 1t 
may be well to examine yourself and 
discover whether you have not cause 
for chagrin rather than self-congratula- 
tion and complacency. 


Signs of the Times 


Discussed or Commented Upon from a More or Less Personal Viewpoint 
By ARTHUR J. FORBES 


CHANCED to ride about four hun- 

dred miles across one of the most 

prosperous of our southern states 
not long ago, and as | looked at the farms 
along the way, I wondered for the thou- 
sandth time how at least half the farmers 
in this country manage to make a living. 
And this state is no exception, for in every 
state you will find community after 
community of poor farmers, using slip- 
shod methods, wasting their effort with- 
out any definite plan, allowing plows, 
mowers, reapers and other costly tools 
and machinery to rust in the fields, losing 
far more in the depreciation in the worth 
of these tools than four times the cost of 
the high taxes about which they grumble. 

If you notice the next time you make 
such a journey, you will see that in other 
communities, the fencing is kept up, the 
fence rows are kept clean of briars and 
weeds, the machinery is in sheds or tool 
houses and the appearance of the farms 
indicates prosperity. 

These farmers typify in many ways 
thousands of men in other vocations. 
The laws of nature relating to agriculture 
were discovered many years ago; for 
thirty or forty years in this country, the 
laws of the science of agriculture have 
been available to all who would study 
them; they have been tested and proven. 
Experimental farms may be visited, expert 
advice may be obtained for the asking, 
scientific analyses of causes and effects 
have been prepared, and it has been 
proven again and again that the farmer 
must give back to the soil what he takes 


from it. 
Ss BB 
W: wonder ay every farmer does 
not avail himself of this knowledge, 
yet in our own experience, we go blindly 
on, ignoring the laws of life, seeking 
success without giving thought to the 
fact that similar fixed laws govern all 
human activity and that there can be 
no effect without a cause. 

Business using that term in its broadest 
sense, has been too much a sort of rule 
of thumb combination of certain experi- 
ences of our own or others, and we have 
not sought the knowledge of the laws 
which would have enabled us to achieve 
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what we desired. This is particularly 
true as to the principle of Service which 
Arthur Frederick Sheldon began demon- 
strating twenty-five years ago. Millions 
of men have studied the operation of 
this principle and have put it into practice, 
but other millions have yet to learn that 
it is one of the ga truths of life. 

The Great Master emphasized this 
truth again and again, in sermon and 
parable. 

“Give, and it shall be given unto you; 
good measure, pressed down and shaken 
together and running over.”’ 

Yet it has taken two thousand years 
for the world to even begin to under- 
stand these teachings. That the business 
world particularly is at last beginning 
to recognize and put in practice this 
truth is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times. 


E B Æ 

EADERS in the business life of this 

country are daily stressing the need 
of the application of the principle of 
Service, and the Golden rule to business, 
and are emphasizing by the spoken and 
written word the need of more religion 
in business. Yet this is still regarded as 
so novel a thing, that when Roger W. 
Babson stood before a gathering of mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States only a few months 
ago and D proclaimed his belief, the 
newspapers over the country carried 
the report of his address as an unusual 
news feature. 

Like the demonstrations of the laws 
relating to agriculture, the fact that the 
application of the Golden Rule to busi- 
ness pays in actual dollars and cents, 
has been proven again and again in the 
wonderful successes achieved by many 
who have put it into actual practice. 

In the June number of this magazine, 
for example, reference was made in a 
brief article to the wonderful growth of 
the A. Nash Company of Cincinnati 
after the management decided to make 
the Golden Rule, which is only another 
way of stating the Principle of Service, 
the guiding law of their business. 

Since that article was written, the A. 
Nash Company has again found it nec- 
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essary to expand their business and they 
have purchased an immense building, 
formerly a great brewery, at a cost of 
more than $200,000 and are remodeling 
it at considerable additional cost in order 
to provide space for the expansion of their 
factories. Yet under the old system of 
operation, the company was a few years 
ago on the verge of bankruptcy. 

The first of the J.C. Penney chain 
stores was started not more than twenty- 
five years ago as the “‘Golden Rule Store,” 
and now there are more than 300 stores 
in the chain, covering the principal cities 
in many states and doing a business of 
many millions annually. 


T various plans for promoting im- 
proved industrial conditions which 
have been put into practice in hundreds 
of the great manufacturing plants of 
this country are all based in the final 
analysis upon the Golden Rule and the 
Principle of Service, and wherever those 
plans are being carried out in a spirit of 
sincerity and the honest desire to bring 
about the square deal between employer 
and employee, and where both employees 
and management strive to carry out the 
principle involved, those plans are work- 
ing successfully and are bringing both 
moral and financial gains. 

Knowledge of the truth that “he profits 
most who serves best” is becoming more 
and more widely known throughout the 
world and here in our own: country we 
are beginning to see so many evidences 
of the fact that it may be hoped that 
many years will not pass until the con- 
science of the entire nation will respond. 
And when that day comes there will in- 
deed be reason for rejoicing. 


Oñ: finds this thought expressed in 
hundreds of forms in scores of maga- 
zines and periodicals, the pages of this 
magazine carry the thought in every 
number. The truth is being spoken by 
editors and writers while it is being more 
widely practiced. 
_ For example, in the leading editorial 
in the July number of the Valve World, 
the house organ of the Crane Co. one 
of the great manufacturing plants of 
this country, we find this: 
7 “A philosophy that may be condensed into 
Do ye unto others,” and “It is more blessed 


to give than to receive,” may be still further 
condensed into the single word ‘‘Service.” 
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And Service expresses not only the binding link 
of the Crane Veteran League as an organization, 
but the impulse which gives to each of its mem- 
bers a treasure in contentment far beyond the 
bounds of human computation. 

“Throughout all history we may find that 
where a man or a woman has reached the highest 
point in mental and spiritual development 
and has lived fresh in the hearts of others 
through the passing centuries, that point has 
been reached through Service. Long after the 
petty kings and emperors and conquerors of 
earth have been forgotten, or are known only 
as accidents of history, deep in the hearts of 
humanity will live the memory and the in- 
fluence and the inspiration of those who served, 
of those who found their chief delight in giving, 
not in taking; in healing, not in wounding; in 
helping, not in hindering; in blessing, not in 
cursing; in loving, not in hating; in smiling, 
not in frowning; in the supp eee of self, 
not in selfishness—in a word, in the doing of 
good to others. Even where a titled accident 
of politics or the fruit of selfish force has wished 
to give a touch of real worthiness to the pomp 
and circumstance of his high place, he has 
tried to express it in the language of Service. 

Is it not the coat of arms of the Prince of 
Wales that bears the words Ich Dien,—I Serve; 
The most sovereign thing man can do is to 
Serve. i ; 

“Service is not servitude. There is nothing 
menial in it. The Creator served when He 
created this earth for humanity, or for whatever 
else His purpose embraced. Christ served so 
completely that the world’s dominant civiliza- 
tion today is based on His life and teaching. 
Confucius served, and the teeming millons o 
China have defied his memory. Buddha served; 
Brahm served. I mention merely a few of the 
names that will live as long as humanity has 
memory. 

“Every act that man has done since the dawn 
of reason humanity gauges and evaluates 
according to the measure of its service to others. 
Who has been of the greater worth to the world, 
the men who have ordered things done or the 
men who have done them? As 

“How much easier it is to say, ‘do this, or 
‘do that,’ than it to do this or that! How much 
more of dignity in carrying out an order than 
in the giving of it? Which is in fact the greater, 
the general who commands or the soldiers who 
carry out the command? We approach freedom 
when we voluntarily and cheerfully serve at 
the behest of others; but we come into the 
fullest realization of freedom when we serve 
gladly and abundantly at the prompting of 
our own hearts under the banner of the Golden 
Rule.” 


There is an expression from a man m 
close touch Pubes the oe of a 

eat manufacturing corporation. 
one wonder at the spread of the Sheldon 
philosophy of service, when one finds 
on every hand such expressions and such 
practical demonstrations of the power 
of truth? 


Care may kill people, but don't care 
kills more.—Boston Transcript. 


Today—Now—and Tomorrow 


By CLAIRE MORGAN ° 


OW is a little word of three letters, 
but it is fraught with momentous 


importance. Framed in the pre- 
sent day—the present hour—yes, even 
the present moment—it reaches out 


into etrenity. If we fully realized 
that we have only the now; that our 
future success or failure depends upon 
what we are putting into today, would 
not each setting sun find us so much 
nearer the attainment of our goal? 

I remember an occasion when I was a 
little girl and my mother told me to do 
something, and I answered, ‘“Can’t it 
wait until tomorrow?” I will never forget 
the mystification I experienced, when 
mother replied: ‘To-morrow never comes,” 
and how, when after much questioning, 
her meaning began to dawn on me, what 
a blank feeling came over me. Why, it 
seemed as if the bottom had fallen out of 
everything; that if we had no tomorrow, 
we had nothing. 

We are all so accustomed to relying on 
our tomorrows, that we have to live a 
long while before we really get to know 
that it is only today that counts, and to 
some of us the knowledge never comes at 

We just go on from day to day, 
putting off our happiness, our privilege 
of service,—putting off really living until 
some mythical tomorrow which never 
dawns. 


AM only now, after years of experience 

of life’s joys and sorrows, and not 
without some perception of its real issues, 
coming into a true sense of the significance 
of now. I am coming to see that it is in 
proportion as we react constructively 
today toward every experience we meet 
that we are building character that will 
stand the test of tomorrow. And I am 
just beginning to find what it means to 
catch the vision of today, with its beauty, 
its joy, its responsibilities and privileges, 
and weave them all into a seamless robe 
of such fiber and texture that it will 
withstand all the possible hazards of 
tomorrow. 

Each day is a step in the ladder of 
time, leading somewhere. It is a good 
thing to ask one’s self at its end, “Where 
has this day lead me?” Am I a little 
nearer the goal of my desires? Does the 
credit side of my ledger show a profit, 
not only in dollars and cents, but in 
growth of character?” 


Today is worth any number of to- 
morrows. You have an important letter 
to write; you have a business deal to 
close; you are planning to get your busi- 
ness on a more profitable basis: Do it now. 

How often the difference between success 
and failure hinges on the slight margin 
of a day, an hour, or even a minute. 


I KNOW a salesman who, a short 
time ago, lost an order of several 
thousand dollars by just fifteen minutes 
margin. He had heard that a certain 
corporation contemplated an entire new 
office equipment of steel, and he intended 
to call on them that very day. A com- 
paratively trivial matter distracted his 
attention, and when he again thought of 
it, he said: “Oh, well, it’s too late now: 
I'll call the first thing in the morning. 
It’s sure to be all right, because they know 
I have the best line of furniture.” When 
he called the next morning, he found 
that his competitor had booked the 
order just fifteen minutes previously. . 

But we all know the evils of procrasti- 
nation. No need to dwell on them. But 
we need to be reminded again and again 
of the necessity of building now for the 
future. | 

You are looking forward to some great 
achievement. But you must start today. 
Tomorrow grows out of today. And if 
you are not working toward the goal of 
your desires with all the power that is 
in you today, what right have you to 
think that tomorrow, or any future time, 
will bring you any nearer its realization? 


HE act first exists in the thought. 

Out of your present thoughts you 
are creating your future. You are spin- 
ning the threads of your destiny now. 
By tamely accepting the limitations of 
your present condition, you bind your- 
self to those limitations. But by begin- 
ning now and changing your entire mental 
attitude, believing that you can be all 
that you desire to be, you can change 
your whole environment. 

You are planning to reform your habits 
of living at some future time, but you 
must begin today to cultivate your power 
of will or that future day will find you as 
shorn of power as you are today. 

You are looking forward to happiness 
in thegfuture when you have achieved 
success. But don’t wait. Life is too 
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uncertain. Commence now and try to 
be happy during the working out process. 
Believe me, it is the only way we can ever 
attain happiness. The difficulty in wait- 
ing to be happy at some future time is 
that we can never get away from our- 
selves. We carry the same restless, dis- 
satisfied self—the self that no sooner 
achieves one desire than it is reaching out 
for something else—with us into the 
future. 


UR only hope for future. happiness 

is to begin now and make ourselves 
into fit companions for our future selves. 
To do this, we must bring our inner selves 
into harmony with outer. conditions. Sup- 
posing you do feel that you are a misfit, 
and that the conditions of your life are 
all wrong. You will not better them by 
going around with a grouch. You will get 
out of them far more quickly by making 
a determined effort at cheerfulness, and 
by endeavoring to make the most of 
your life in the place where you are. For 
it is by faithfully fulfilling the demands 
of today that we create the demand for 
omorrow and the future. If we live our 
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highest today, the highest will seek us 
out tomorrow. 

And do we fully realize what a won- 
derful thing is a day in our life—and how 
fraught with potentialities. Why, we 
should arise and go forth to meet it with 
a song on our lips and joy in our hearts. 
We should welcome it as a glad messenger 
out of the unseen, bringing with it fresh 
inspiration, priceless opportunities for serv- 
ice and growth, new friendships and 
joyous reunions, and, if used wisely and 
well, as bringing us one step nearer the 
goal of our desires. 

And don’t let us spend the precious 
now in dwelling on the mistakes of yester- 
day. The present needs us too much 
to allow of our wasting time in vain 
regrets. Rather let us gather up the 
lessons we have learned from its mistakes 
and failures, and use them in the building 
of a strong and beautiful edifice of character 
that will endure through any vicissitudes 
that may overtake us tomorrow. 
thus we can look toward the future in 
perfect confidence and trust, because we 
will know that all the forces for good in 
the universe will be working on our side. 


Turning the Corner 
By HERBERT HOOVER 


We have much upon which to congratulate ourselves. Our difficulties are infinitely 
less than those of Europe; we have weathered the danger point of a great crisis; our finan- 
cial system has proven its strength and for the first time we have passed safely through 
commodity crisis without monetary panic. Our people have abundant food and abundant 
clothing. We are at least warmly housed, even though crowded. We possess in the high 
intelligence, high courage and high ideals for our people, ample reserves of economic, 
social and political strength. We possess a great sense of neighborliness that has had fine 
manifestation in these difficult months to help given each other in weathering the storm. 
We have had a remarkably small ratio of failures. Z am convinced we have fundamentally 


furned the corner. 
* 


* 


With the intelligence, productive power and resourcefulness of the American people, 
we will emerge through all this, but the rapidity with which we recover will depend upon 
the promptness with which we grasp and well understand the nature of our difficulties 


and upon the unity and energy of our action. 


While our recovery may be slower than some may expect, nothing can prevent the 
prosperity of a country where the people have enlightenment, wish to work, wish to pro- 


duce and wish to do right by their neighbors. 


We need remember at all times that we are not a nation of machines, and houses, 
factories and railways. We are a nation of men, women and children. Our industrial 
system and our commerce is simply an implement for their comfort and happiness. When 
we deal with these great problems of economics let us deal with this one conception— 
that our object is to defend and increase the standards of living of all our people and upon 
this soil grow those moral and intellectual forces that make our nation great.—From a 
speech delivered April 28 before the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


The Bread of Life 


The Vision of Inexhaustible Fountains of Supply 
By HENRY VICTOR MORGAN 


(Sixth article in a series on the Lord’s Prayer) 


HERE is a large element of receptivity 
in all true prayer. The part must 
become conscious of the whole. There 
must be an in-flowing before there can be 
an out-giving. Every devout thinker 
whose thought has passed beyond the 
superficial into the profound, becomes 
aware of his utter inability to do any 
lasting good until the vision of the eternal 
is upon him. 

A stream can rise no higher than its 
source. There is a world of difference 
between man-power and God-power; be- 
tween what a man can do while thinking of 
himself, and what he can do while thiaking 
of God. 

Strictly speaking, we can do nothing by 
ourselves or for ourselves as interde- 
pendence is the law of life. In reality no 
man can live to himself. The most selfish 
miser is compelled by the very nature of 
things to serve all men; herobs himself of 
great joy and ennobling influences by not 
being aware that he is so doing. 

We cannot push aside Nature, nor break 
one of her laws. We may fall, breaking 
every bone in our bodies, but the law of 
gravitation still holds. The laws of God 
are forever inviolate and unbreakable. His 
universe is forever permanent and perfect; 
in it there is neither Joss nor lack; all that 
ever has been still is; all that ever will be, 
is now. Giving does not impoverish God 
nor does withholding enrich Him. 


ESUS, living as he did in the realization 

of the kingdom of God on earth, was 
forever seeking to make men aware of 
what has been well called ““Man’s Supreme 
Inheritance.” He knew that as soon as 
man lifts his thought to God, realizes the 
divine nature and becomes a _ partaker 
thereof, he passes from the human sense of 
limitation into that of the limitlessness of 
being. 

Prayer is therefore not beggary but 
realization. It is an influx of the divine. 
It is an awareness of the eternal. It is the 
part seeking the wisdom of the whole. 

This awareness of God forms the great 
psychological background of all that Jesus 
said and did; he never departs from the 
vision that man is in God’s image and 
likeness, and that when man knows himself 
as God knows him he will be free from every 
limitation. 
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In his consciousness there was no fear of 
lack or need for hoarding. “Give us this 
day our daily bread,” breathes an at- 
mosphere of infinite trust. In it there is 
no planning for tomorrow, no laying up 
for a rainy day, no fear of old age. These 
are the hobgobblins of mortal mind and 
the grave-diggers for the race. 

Give us the consciousness that realizes 
God as everlasting supply for every human 
need, so that we really live in today, and 
earth will be transformed. Our fears 
are our prison-keepers and keep us from 
realizing our inheritance of power. They 
belong to our three-dimensionally con- 
stituted minds and are of the earth earthly. 
There is a fourth-dimensional plane of 
consciousness wherein we realize the nature 
and share the perfection of God. 


RAYER is the method of approach to 
this limitless area of consciousness. 
It has been described by Emerson as: 
“The contemplation of the facts of life 
from the highest point of view; it is the 
soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul; 
it is the spirit of God pronouncing his works 
good.” And again he tells us that the 
mad of the devotee is caught up, so that he 
sees the thing as it is in God, then is the 
miracle wrought. 

This ability in man to lift his eyes above: 
the plane of sense and see the thing as it 
is in God constitutes what Jesus meant 
by “knowing the truth.” It is the vision 
of the absolute and transcends the tyranny 
of the relative and temporal. The knowl- 
edge thus gained at first seems to be an 
affront and a scandal upon our sense 
perceptions. 

He whose mind functions only in the 
world of phenomena will never know that 
truth which Jesus said would make him free. 
Nor will the metaphysician, whose mind 
functions in the temporal, and who treats 
the appearance and deals with the symp- 
toms ever really heal the sick. Nor will 
we escape the tyranny of poverty by 
dwelling upon our limitations. 


Ca is the emancipating power of 
an idea that takes root in the great 
within. Of one thus inhabited Jesus said: 
“Whom the son makes free is free indeed.” 
It is all contained in the first two words of 
the Lord’s Prayer, “Our Father.” 
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Itis the vision of permanency. Will God 
be less sufficient or reliable tomorrow than 
He is today? Nay, does not a moment’s 
entrance into the region of the Absolute 
assure us that with God there is no to- 
morrow and no yesterday, but an everlast- 
ing Here and an eternal Now. 


Our yesterdays and tomorrows should be 
very dear to us children of time, as they 
belong to our earth life only; let us, there- 
fore, enjoy these things of sense heartily 
for what they are, knowing that they belong 
to time, while the soul belongs to eternity 
and can at will push aside the curtains of 
time and space and enter the boundlessness 
of being. 


Truly this insight constitutes. ‘The 
bread of life,’ and we may well count 
that day lost wherein we have not made 
conscious contact with “The wise silence, 
the universal beauty, to which every part 
and particle is equally related.” 


HIS is the true bread that comes 

down from heaven, and he who par- 
takes thereof will never know want. 
This insight of the soul, while not lawless, 
transcends the law of the three-dimen- 
sionally constituted mind. Jesus could 
very easily feed five thousand people with 
actual bread and fish through quite ex- 
traordinary means. There were no fish- 
nets, no millers, no bakers necessary in 
the process. It was the mind of man 
working on nature with all his powers that 
enabled him to perform the seemingly 
miraculous. - 


We should always be aware of this 
fourth-dimensional area of consciousness 
when we pray: ‘Give us our daily bread,” 
else we will limit the Holy One of Israel 
to the things of sense. It should mean to 
us the consciousness of God as full supply 
for every human need. 


Inexpressibly dear to me is the ex- 
pectedness of the unexpected. The awarc- 
ness of “a Rock that is higher than I,” 


constitutes the armor of righteousness. 
It is the child’s love for, and trust in, a 
good Father. Our part is to love and trust 
and to work for the things that we feel 
are dear to the heart of God. God's part 
is to supply and bring into fulfillment that 
for which we work. John Wesley saw this 
when he said: “I will work as though there 
were no God, I will trust as though God 
were all.” 


AMES said: ‘The earnest, effectual 

prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much’’; and what he means by a righteous 
man is one who is in right relation to 
God. The man who is instructed in 
heavenly wisdom knows that while think- 
ing of himself he can do nothing, but 
that when his mind is in tune with the 
Infinite, all things are possible. There is 
a lower plane of consciousness wherein 
God is known to be a very present help in 
time of trouble. There is a higher state 
possible through daily communion with 
“The I am that I am” wherein trouble 
ceases, and we come to God, not for deliver- 
ance from trouble, but for communion and 
for rest. 


Of such an one the Hindus say: 


Seeking nothing he gains all; 
Forgetting self the universe grows I. 


While Emerson declares: ‘“‘As soon as 
a man is at one with God he will not beg. 
He will then see prayer ia all action.” 

I covet earnestly for each reader of this 
lesson the fulfillment in consciouness of 
my own favorite realization; one that has 
lifted me out of sickness into health; out 
of failure into fulfillment; out of the bond- 
age of poverty into the glorious liberty of 
a son of God, I know that the things I 
stand for are dear to the heart of God; 
therefore, God is my sufficient and ever- 
lasting supply. “I am fed from unfailing 
fountains and draw at my need inexhaust- 
ible power.’’—From Now. 


Constancy is loyalty to cause and not to personality. Cause develops and 
changes with every passing hour and in order to be constant and true we must de- 
velop and change with it; even constancy to an individual means that the individual 
must advance with us else we shall not be loyal to him, nor is it just that we should, 


for by lagging behind the glorious procession of eternal life we lose our place in Its 
ranks and fail in the object of our manifestation upon the earth home. Onward is the 
word; there is no standing still for the man who would be constant and true to him- 
self and to his relation to the supremely omniscient cause.~-Grace M. Brown. 
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The Best We Know 


Whal more can morlal ask 
Than that I give my lask 
The best I know? 


(> pity the human creature who 


has no interest outside of himself, 

who knows no aim but the seeking 
of his own pleasure and who seeks nothing 
beyond his own vine and fig tree. 

God bless the awakened soul who docs 
the best he knows and who knows that 
his best is humanity’s best and who per- 
sists in his inspired work in spite of every 
obstacle and apparent failure. 

For to such as these who do the best 
they know the race is indebted for its 
achievement all along the line of process 
and progress. 

Charles Howe was criticised and ridi- 
culed while he was formulating his idea 
of the sewing machine. 

Fulton was scorned and condemned 
while at work upon the steam engine. 

Bacon was publicly lashed because he 
had the temerity to discover gunpowder. 

But in spite of laughter and sneers, 
of scorn and abuse, these men were true 
to the highest within themselves, they 
did the best they knew and the race has been 
helped in its “going on” because of the 
simple heroism of the few who knew they 
were right and who followed thru the 
darkness of experiment into the light of 
accomplishment, the thing which they 


knew. - 


HEN you do the best you know, 
you are blazing the way to a higher 
knowledge. 

When you fail to perceive your failures, 
or rather what other people consider your 
failures, you are approaching the place 
where there are no failures. 

When you are true to your own con- 
viction and have absolute confidence 
in your own power of achievement, you 
have arrived at the point of achievement. 

Then you are one of the world’s in- 
spirers because you are true to the truth 
of your own soul desire and to the human 
conviction which emanates from that 


desire. 


vy 
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When yôu allow your mind to dwell 
upon difficulties, then mental confusion 
becomes a habit. 


When you relate yourself to sorrow 
thru self-pity and regret, then sorrow 
whe take your mindjfor its natural abiding 
place. 


When you personalize all your problems, 
your viewpoint is limited to the confines of 
your own vine and fig tree, and your 
mind and your life and your bank account 
becomes stationary and limited also. 


If you would be big on all planes, think 
big and do the best you know every day 
and every hour of your life; let your work 
testify to the glory of you and for the 
benefit of the race. 

E S m 

ID you ever hear about Margaret 

of New Orleans? Never mind her 

other name such souls as hers are so 

glorified by their work that they need no 

name and no monument, although, praise 

be to the city of New Orleans, Margaret’s 

chiseled image rises serene before the 

entrance to the Orphan Asylum as a 
monument of service and holy love. 


Margaret was rich, so rich that words 
cannot express her mighty treasure, but 
she had no money and no friend and no 
education; so she took in washing when 
she could get it to do, and she took in 
every helpless, homeless bit of a child, 
whom nobody else would keep and whom 
nobody else could love. 

And finally there were so many homeless, 
helpless wee bits of babies that Margaret 
could not do washing enough to feed them, 
to say nothing of caring for them and 
loving them and cuddling them to sleep 
nights. 

So Margaret took her faith and her 
love and her babies and went to some of 
big rich merchants of New Orleans and 
asked them to please help her to feed her 
treasures, and God love them, the mer- 
chants told her that she could have just 
as much of their goods as she could carry- 
away. 
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Now’ Margaret was evidently a woman 
of wisdom and understanding as well as 
one of wisdom and faith, so she took a 
wheelbarrow with her when she went 
for her first installment of supplies, which 
so appealed to the humor of those generous 
gentlemen that they invited her to come 
again and told her that so long as she had 
need of anything in their stores, it was 
hers without money and without price. 

And that blessed woman took them 
at their word and reached out her strong 
arms for more and more of these helpless 
little human creatures until hundreds of 
lives and hearts today respond to the 


did the best she knew. 
* * * 
—it is a marvellous thing, the best 
of us. 


It does not need opportunity or equip- 
ment to bring it out. 

Because the desire of the heart, the 
willingness to do the thing at hand brings 
its own opportunity and its own equip- 
ment. 

There never was a demand that did 
not bring its own supply. 

There never was a call that did not 
meet a response somewhere. 

There never was the humblest heart 
that could not rise to great achievement 
if it would only do the best it knew. 

Truly it is our only responsibility— 

To do the best we know. 


Manifesting Life Gives More Life 


ANY seem to forget that we possess 
bodies, that the laws which regulate 
the life of physical organisms hold good 
in the case of the human organism as truly 
as in the lower forms of life. The more 
life we manifest, within reasonable limits, 
the greater the degree of life force generated 
within us. 

Some men are slow, lazy, phlegmatic; 
others energetic, alive, enthusiastic. Some 
people radiate the forces of life. Others 
have a deadening, unpleasant influence 
upon us. You can therefore help to dis- 
pense life and its wholesome forces, or 
you can spread depressing and devitalizing 
influences. 

The manifestation of life gives life, 
adds to your energies. The use of certain 
muscles of the body adds to their strength. 
Certain uses of the brain add keenness 
to the intellect and power to the reasoning 
forces, and all life is governed by this same 
law. When you exercise your muscles, 
you are calling upon the body for the par- 
ticular elements that feed these tissues. 
And these elements are, therefore, supplied 
in more liberal quantities to all the tissues 
of the body. That is one reason why a 
development of the external muscles adds 
strength to the stomach and the internal 
organs. Muscular effort therefore adds to 
your energies, makes you more Vi 
more “alive.” —Physical Culture. 


Love’s Labor 
By MAUD FRAZER JACKSON 


A work most beautiful is being wrought 
These budding springtime days with hope a-thrill; 
A man, young, strong, glad-hearted, newly-wed, 
Building his home on yonder fair green hill. 
The birds are singing in the trees nearby, 
And just as jubilantly sings his heart; 
What tender thoughts of joy drive in each nail; 
Something eternal in these walls has part. 


A pleasant feeling, owning one’s home-nest, 
E’en when another places joist and beam; 

But nol like his whose busy brain and hands 
Brings to reality the cherished dream. 

In forming something in dear name of love 
The God-likeness in man is most displayed 

The Master-Builder saw His work was good 
When He for love the world’s foundations laid. 


A Midsummer View of Economic Conditions 


HE American temperament is capable 

of soaring to the heights and descend- 

ing to the depths. Lately, under the 
influence of adverse financial and business 
developments, it came to be governed by 
a more or less morbid psychology, and the 
general attitude toward the immediate 
future was based as much on a vague sense 
of helplessness as on tangible occurrences. 
Curtailment in commercial activity and 
increase in unemployment; reductions and 
omissions among industrial dividends; evi- 


dences of further shrinkage in export trade; 


extreme unsettlement in commodity prices; 
severe declines in security values: these 
were among the tangible occurrences con- 
tributing to darken business sentiment. It 
was not’ unnatural that people everywhere 
inferred: that these occurrences pointed to 
an unrelieved business depression in the 
United States during the remainder of the 
year, and that, also, they reflected an un- 
favorable turn in the economic situation 
of the world at large. Plainly the infer- 
ence of the business and financial com- 
munity was an unhappy one, hence the 
sense of impotence to resist the reactionary 


T IS in just such a situation as ‘that of 
the present, depressing as it may be, 

that the foundations are laid for sound and 
‚normal business. Until a few months ago 
popular sentiment resisted the forces in 
operation that were changing their for- 
tunes, and would not recognize the logic 
of strained credit, declining commodity 
prices, diminishing trade balances and 
shrinking industrial output. 

With the country in a new frame of mind, 
much can now be done to bring a healthy 
tone to the structure of business, and to 
hasten the era of what President Harding 
has euphemistically called “normalcy.” 
Having come through the most acute 
period of liquidation in many years, and 
having sustained the heaviest abrupt de- 
cline in the general price level in the his- 
tory of the country, it might fairly be 
questioned whether the time is right to 

reach optimism and talk of a forward 
impetus to trade. 


MERICAN business faces many un- 
certainties, and no one will safely 
undertake to express enthusiastic views 
concerning the future until the immediate 


period of uncertainty is passed and it ean - 
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be judged more clearly, in the light of 
world affairs, whether conditions will sup- 
port a courageous forward movement. 
So many difficult problems lie ahead that 
all of us recognize that every dictate of 
prudence calls for conservative policies 
and that the utmost care will be required 
in readjusting affairs to the sphere into. 
which we have plunged. 


Still, accepting all this, there certainly 
can be no harm in taking stock of the en- 
couraging points in the situation, not the 
least of which is the fact that we have 
come to our present stage, in the process 
of deflation, without a calamity. This is 
not a negative but a very positive founda- 
tion upon which to build a platform of 
optimism; that a most acute period of 
liquidation should have been effected with- | 
out disaster, and that a collapse in prices 
should have been withstood without so 
much as the suggestion of panic, is dem- 
onstration of a remarkable inherent 
strength in the country and its institutions. 


Present State of Business and Prices 


| eet has proceeded very far, 
and although stability has not yet 
been established to the level of commodity 
prices, we have approached a stable equil- 
ibrium that will encourage a renewal of 
trade on the part of those who rebelled 
against the prices of last year and instituted 
the buyers’ strike. The adjustment of 
prices to a scale means much, particularly 
with reference to the railroads and the 
agricultural interests. These interests 
found themselves hitherto in a very un- 
satisfactory situation, the worst feature 
of which was the fact that while the prices 
they received for their sales were low, the 
prices they paid for their purchases were 
so high as actually to forbid liberal buying. 
The railroads are the greatest employers 
of labor and purchasers of material in the 
country; the farmers as a class purchase 
more manufactured products than any 
other class of workers. But railroads and 
farmers must have a margin of income 
over expenses if they are to buy, and that 
margin can only come out of a proper 
equalization of prices. 

Although it sounds like a paradox, in 
view of the existing depression, business 
is in a far healthier state than it was at 
this time a year ago when merchants were 
buying for the automatic rise in values 
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which came while their goods lay on the 
shelves. Lax business methods have 
largely disappeared; that kind of specula- 
tive buying is definitely ended and mer- 
chants are seeing to it that purchases are 
closely adjusted to demand. 


UNDAMENTAL business is the key- 
note today, with emphasis placed on 
careful planning and turnover, hard work, 
service and salesmanship. The public hav- 
ing turned toward useful necessities, a con- 
siderable part of the boom material which 
was produced simply to make sales is no 
longer being turned out. 


With lower commodity prices, the price - 


of labor is becoming more normal. Rail- 
road wages have been cut down, and steel 


workers are facing adjustments, which, if 


carried through without difficulty, will 
have an excellent effect. There is an in- 
sistent call upon the railroads to bring 
down their charges in line with reductions 
elsewhere. 

It is maintained that the relatively low 
prices now prevaune for commodities make 
the cost of transportation so much more 
burdensome to producers than when prices 
were high and when transportation charges 
could readily be passed along to the con- 
sumers. Inasmuch as existing rates were 
not enough, with high wages and steel 
prices, to enable the railroads to earn an 
adequate return, or even, for that matter, 
to earn in most cases their operating ex- 
penses and a reasonable upkeep, readjust- 
ments in wages and prices at least encour- 
age the hope that the railroads will soon 
be placed in a position out of which con- 
cessions in freight rates may properly 
come. But first the railroads must be 
given an opportunity to gain their bear- 
ings. 


F COURSE, in seeking the hopeful 

signs in the outlook, we come regu- 
larly to the main obstacle that blocks 
trade all over the world, the European un- 
settlement. Peaceful conditions are re- 
turning to the war-torn continent, but 
peaceful conditions do not mean large 
purchasing power abroad, nor do they 
mean a constructive credit policy at home. 
The Economic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association summed up 
the matter lately when it reported: “‘It is 
because hundreds of millions of people live 
in exhaustion and distress, but are unable 
to buy the raw materials that glut the 
markets in other countries, that com- 
merce has come to a halt, and it is idle to 
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hope that trade will regain its old stride 
or that the prices of staple products will 
revive until the blockade is lifted, and this 
can only be brought about if conditions 
are created in which producing countries 
may venture again to sell their goods on 
credit to weakened consumers.” 


NE OF the really hopeful signs of the 

times is the positive desire on the part 

of the administration at Washington to 

encourage private business and to over- 

come the baneful effects of government 

interference that came as a consequence of 
the war. 

With the signs of renewed realization on 
the part of the government of its respon- 
sibility to business, and with the profession 
of a new moral tone to its obligations, we 
cannot avoid the ardent wish that the 
government’s sense of responsibility might 
be translated into a severe economy in its 
expenditures. 

Ordinarily, to preach economy is to make 
of oneself a nuisance. But preaching is 
necessary to correct an expensive practice. 
The appropriating of hundreds of millions 
in the present Congress for the army and 
navy will play an important part in deter- 
mining federal taxation, and this in turn 
will play an important part in the affairs of 
business. 

Creation of a Budget Bureau in the 
Treasury Department, giving power to the 
secretary to prune the annual estimates of. 
expenditures before they are submitted to 
congress, and placing the responsibility for 
the nation’s financial program upon the 
President, is a step in the right direction, 
for the administration is pledged to a policy 
of economy, and inasmuch as the public 
has been brought violently to the practice 
of that virtue, it is doubly important that 
the government carry out the pledges it 
has made. 

In the present year, particularly, the 
burden of taxation ought to be no heavier 
than is consistent with the fiscal policy. 
Even if it runs to $3,500,000,000 it must 
necessarily rest heavily upon those who 
pay it, and though the old excess profits 
tax is wiped out there will remain the need 


for an equitable spreading of the burden. 


*From MoNTELY BULLETIN oF MECHANICS AND METALS 
NatTionaL Banx, New YORK, 


Thrift is such a simple thing—and it 


‘means so much. It is the foundation of 


success in business, of contentment im 
thé home, of standing in society.—Ru 
Sage. 


How a Business Was Reorganized 
by a Group of Employes 


By WALTER T. SHARP 
President, Slephen F. Whitman and Son, Ince. 


HEN the principal workers in a 


retained in the company the best brains 


business are likewise the owners of © and most promising men. 


it and thus reap the profits pro- 
duced by their own initiative and effort, 
we have what most closely approaches, in 
my opinion, an ideal condition of manage- 
ment. The control of the business is un- 
hampered by outside influences, the great- 
est possible cooperation is developed; jeal- 
ousies and misunderstandings between de- 
partments are obliterated and the business 
moves smoothly ahead on a steady, even 
keel capable of weathering the severest 
storms. 

We have been successful in establishing 
such a condition in our organization. 
Every person with an interest, financial or 
otherwise, in the business is actually a 
worker in it. Our directors and stock- 
holders come directly from our organiza- 
tion and hold their positions by virtue of 
training, ability and service. All the stock 
of the company with the single exception 
of a few shares is owned by men who are 
on our salary roll and performing their 
allotted tasks daily. Their connection 
with the company is a dual one—that of 
part owners and that of employees. 

In the fullest sense of the term, the men 
who are in positions to do most toward the 
development of our business are working 
for themselves and are employed by them- 
selves. What is more, the organization as 
at present constituted is self-perpetuating 
by virtue of a legal agreement between us; 
it is of an elasticity seldom possible under 
the usual directorship control, and it is the 


company. 


T LEAST three pronounced benefits 

resulting from this form of organiza- 

tion have made themselves evident during 

the more than four years it has been in 
effect: 

1. Departments, with all friction be- 
tween them eliminated, have become so- 
lidified into a compact working unit which 
insures economic operation and the maxi- 
mum utilization of effort and resources. 

2. By adding the incentive of ownership, 
a participation in profits and a share in 
company responsibilities, to the usual 
salary incentive, we have automatically 
developed a higher type of executive, and 
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3. The company has been rendered in- 
dependent, with complete control over the 
disposition of its profits; and with an ap- 
preciable financial reserve constantly at 
its command for all emergencies. 

When I say that the number of our 
stockholders is less than 20 and limited, 
including only men of executive or near- 
executive rank, it readily will be seen that 
this rather unusual combination of manage- 
ment and ownership was not the result of 
chance nor of any philanthropic plan of 
stock distribution. Every share of stock 
has been paid for; none has been given 
away. The plan was carefully and very 
deliberately conceived, after five years of 
experience under an estate trusteeship. 


S FAR as I can determine our plan is 
unusual, excepting those businesses 
which are still directly controlled and 
operated by the family or individual who 
founded them. In one respect it is unique, 
in that the legal agreement to which I have 
referred prevents any of the present owners 
of stock from passing it along to their sons 
or other heirs. The stock must stay with 
the active management of the business. 

The present owners of the business lose 
all rights and interests in the company 
as soon as they cease to be actively a part 
of it. This provision has been made with 
a definite purpose in mind, and has even 
been carried one step further. We will 
admit no members of our respective faini- 
lies into the business—sons, cousins, broth- 
ers, aunts or anyone else—and as a result 
no relatives, near or distant, of any mem- 
bers of the company are employed by us, 
nor will be, in any capacity. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. 
The organization, or rather ownership, 
under which our company is now operat- 
ing, came into being early in 1917. Prior 
to that time, since the death of Horace F. 
Whitman in 1911, to be exact, we had been 
under the direction of a board of trustees 
acting for the Whitman estate. Having 
been a member of the company since 1904, 
I was one of these trustees. Control of the 
company, however, naturally rested with 
the Whitman estate. 
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HE disadvantages attending such con- 

trol of a going concern are obvious, I 
believe. At any rate, after giving the 
trustee, or absentee ownership system a 
fair trial, I, with my associates in the 
management, determined that the com- 
pany could never attain maximum progress 
without a more direct form of control. 


The trustees, able though they were, had’ 


in their hands money which belonged to 
other people and they naturally were ex- 
tremely cautious about spending it. We 
were running, as it were, with the brakes 
set. 

We agreed that the logical course open 
to us was a radical reorganization of owner- 
ship which would leave us free to formulate 
policies and spend as we saw fit the profits 
which accrued to the business. As prac- 
tical men we felt we were capable of pad- 
dling our own canoes. 

Our organization was admirably shaped 
for a venture of the kind, but long before 
we moved definitely toward our objective, 
I decided to shape it even more thoroughly 
to the purpose in view. The problem was 
not solely one of acquiring control, but of 
having a thoroughly competent and fin- 
ished group of executives associated in 
that control, once it was gained. 

What we learned in achieving this con- 
vinced us that it is not only possible to 
develop all of the executives of a company 
directly from within the organization of 
that company, but that it is highly desir- 
able to do so as a fixed practice. Every 
man in a position of executive responsi- 
bility in our organization started with the 
concern at the bottom and came up through 
the ranks. In that number I include 
myself. 


HESE men, I found, after such funda- 

mental training, were all imbued with 

the spirit of the company, knew its aims 

and policies, and what was more important, 

they had been tried in the business and 
found not wanting. 

Our sales manager, for example, came 
to us first in a minor office capacity. 
Later he went on the road and, because 
of his unusual ability at assimilation, was 
temporarily assigned to one territory after 
another as it was vacated for the time 
sen by the regular salesman. He was 
an all-round man. It was not long before 
he had gained a broader knowledge of our 
entire sales area, than any other of our 
sales representatives. His initiative de- 
veloped proportionately with his knowl- 
edge in other things and when there came 


everything had been prearranged. 
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a vacancy at the head of the sales depart- 
ment he was the logical man to fill it. 
The same was true of our advertising 
manager who in our organization is one of 
our principal executives. When our con- 
cern was small he handled our account in 
conjunction with other clients and was 
at the head of his own agency. He was 
not an employee, but an employer. When 
we had grown to a point where we could 
afford to have our own advertising depart- 
ment, we were able to induce him to head 
it. He never would have consented to 
come with us had he not seen the oppor- 
tunity ahead of a great development in 
the business, providing that he sized up. 


HAT was true of these men was like- 
wise true of all of our department 
executives. They literally had grown up 
with the business. They were eager to 
become permanently connected with it and 
were the kind of men I desired to have 
associated with me. All they needed was 
a broader grasp of the business as a whole. 
An advisory board was established, com- 
posed of the advertising manager, the sales 
manager, the retail store manager, the 
factory superintendent, the cost account- 
ant, the secretary-treasurer and myself. 
The members of this board met weekly for 
discussions which tended to give them a 
keener insight into company problems than 
it would be possible for them to get purely 
as department heads. The larger problems 
of one member were gone into by the 
others. I got a real understanding of the 
men under me and found that my earlier 
judgment of them was right. Then, sure 
of my position and sure of my men, I 
started the negotiations which were to 
dissolve the old ownership and place the 
business exclusively in our control. We 
purchased the Whitman interests at a price 
thoroughly satisfactory to the estate. 

The stock was made available for pur- 
chase to the principals of the organization, 
including all of the executives and a few 
of the older salesmen. Amounts available 
to individuals varied according to their 
relative positions. As the head of the 
business, I retained control. The advisory 
board became the executive committee 
of the board of directors, or to all intents, 
the board of directors itself. There was 
no visible change in the organization, 


Our first move upon obtaining control 
was to enter into the agreement of which 
I have spoken. This, to insure legality, 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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The Business Philosopher 
Book Buyers Bureau 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


PAHE building of a business library is becoming not only 
popular but an absolute necessity. Just as the successful 
lawyer or physician must have his reference library, so 

the busy business man is beginning to realize that a practical, 
usable business library is a great asset. 


To be able to turn quickly to the shelf and pick out instantly 
the page and paragraph that bears on the particular problem 
of the hour can easily increase one’s usefulness as an executive. 


Why waste time and energy in trying out that which may 
seem to be a new idea when in reality someone else has already 
thought it out, tested it, and reduced to writing the same or a 
similar idea? Why not avail one’s self of the inspiration and 
knowledge that comes from the lives of successful manufacturers, 
merchants, sales managers or master salesmen? 


The reading of good books opens up new thought channels 
which make for greater pleasure and increased profit. 


From month to month in this Department will be listed 
books, new and old, which busy business men should read. 


It shall be our purpose to encourage the reading of the 
best in print. Naturally, all of the best can not be listed. Opin- 
ions differ as to what is best. Neither can The Business Philoso- 
pher be responsible for all of the theories or ideas expressed in 
any one or all of the books listed. 


An earnest attempt will be made to steer the reader straight 
in the selection of books of value. 


All authors and publishers will be treated fairly as well as 
fearlessly. i 


In short, the purpose of the Business Philosopher Book 
Buyers’ Bureau will be to encourage the reading of good busi- 
ness books and to lay the foundation for a workable business 
library. 

` (Ses additional delails on pages 36, 37, 38 and 39.) 
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This Will Show You How t 


TALKS ABOUT BUSINESS 


20 YEARS in the business of business training has placed Arthur Frederick 
Sheldon in a'unique position as a leader—a successful business man upon 
the business platform. 


His words of sound advice, his pat stories, his irrefutable logic, backed by a 
masterful delivery and magnetic presence has resulted in a demand for his “Talks 
About Business” in a permanent form. 


Those who have heard Mr. Sheldon, as well as those who have heard about his 
addresses have repeatedly requested copies of his lectures. 


It is quite generally recognized that Mr. Sheldon, with his corps of research 
workers, has been studying successful men and institutions to find out how and 
why men succeed in business. This specialized study has resulted in five complete 
courses: (1) The Science of Salesmanship. (2) The Science of Industrial Success. 
(3) The Science of Personal Efficiency. (4) The Science of Business Building. 
(5) The Science of Business (Busy-ness.) 


@Almost everyone has forgotten enough in the past ten years to add 50% 
to his earning capacity. 

@ The big idea, that inspiration, that selling point or plan, that high resolve 
got pushed aside and then—well it was forgotten. 


@ Most men make scrap baskets instead of filing cabinets of their minds. 


@Organized thinking based upon external fundamentals is the real key 
to power, the real need of the hour. 


@Can you spare ten minutes a day for constructive thought? 


Gleaning from this scientific research work the fundamental facts about business 
success, Mr. Sheldon has prepared: 


52 TALKS ABOUT BUSINESS 


Keenly and clearly he has cast these ‘Talks’ in a form that grips the attention 
from tHe very first paragraph and holds it with increasing interest to the very end 
of Talk No. 52. 


To the trained executive, successful merchant or manufacturer, or the seasoned 
salesman, each “Talk” is a review of his own experiences, which helps him to organ- 
ize his forces for greater achievements. It also helps him to see wherein he has 
failed, the remedy and how to apply it. Furthermore, it opens up new thought, 
channels that make his business pleasanter and more profitable. 


To the beginner, these “Talks About Business’’ point the way for an enduring 
success. The "rules of the game“ are so clearly and emphatically stated that there 
is no room left for doubt. The fundamentals of successful selling, business building 
and individual development are thus made available with the minimum of effort 
on the reader's part and the maximum of results. 


(Read the three follawing pages) 
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Make Your Success Greater 


THE BUSINESS SCIENCE SOCIETY 


R. SHELDON'S “Talks About Business” are supplied exclusively to members of The 

Business Science Society. 
The purpose of the Business Science Society is to spread an understanding and applica- 
_ tion of the Principle of Service and the natural laws related thereto, as functioning in Man 
Building, Business Building and Community Building. 

The Community Building activities function in two ways: (a) Betterment of relations 
between the employer and the employed; (b) Constructive service to our institutions of 
public education. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP carries with it four distinct privileges. 


First: Fifty-two “TALKS ABOUT BUSINESS” by Arthur Frederick 
Sheldon . 


These Talks are arranged in logical sequence and as a whole constitute what might 
well be termed a continued story on the subject of natural laws of successful human 
activity. They are especially designed to give the reader, in easy, get-at-able form, 
those principles which make success certain in any line of human activity. 


Second: One year’s subscription to “THE BUSINESS PHILOSO- 
PHER,” the official organ of the Society. 


Each issue contains an editorial by Mr. Sheldon which keeps the reader up to date in 
the newest developments of Business Science. 


Constant digging in the mine of truth pertaining to natural laws of human activity makes 
it possible in this monthly magazine to pass to each member the results of the research 
work from month to month. 


Third: One year’s special counsel privilege. 


Every reader of The Talks About Business” has the privilege of personal counsel, 

unlike the average book-buyer who does not have opportunity to counsel with the 

author of the Book, The purpose of this service is to assist the member in the applica- 

tion, to his particular business problems, of the universal laws made plain in The Talks 

Bite Business. This is under the direction of the Educational Division of The Sheldon 
ool. 


Fourth: One year’s membership in THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
BOOK BUYERS’ BUREAU. 


We believe in books. Good books contain the best thoughts of very able minds. The 
building of a business library is the order of the day. Just as the best lawyers have good 
law libraries, the best poss have good medical libraries, so the master business 
man feels the necessity for a business reference library. 

The purpose of this bureau is to encourage the reading of good business books and 
assist in the selection of a workable Business Library. 

This membership privilege entitles the holder to counsel with this Bureau concerning 
books in which he is most interested. THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER will review 
from month to month books suggested. Associate members of the Business Science 
Society will be entitled to a 10% discount from the regular retail price on books furnished 
through the Bureau. : 


Earnest effort will be made to make each of the four services above enumerated 
worth the total membership fee. 
All checks should be made payable to The Sheldon School. 
THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


Business Science Society Department 
36 South State Street Chicago, Illinois 


(Read the two following pages) 
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Some Questions Answered 


In each of the eight folders containing the 
52 Talks is printed 28 questions for self quiz. 


Here are just a few— 


What is success? 


What is the surest and most 
scientific way to serve oneself? 


Why does success depend upon 
decision and action? 


What are the seven effects essen- 
tial in all selling? 


What is the foundation of all 
permanent and profitable relation- 
ships? 


What is the Primary Law of 
Success? 


State the seven laws of Service? 


In the game of a successful life 
is it necessary if one wins that 
another should lose? 


In efficiency how many grades of 
people are there? 


State the four rules for effective 
public speaking. 


State the cause of nine-tenths of 
the difficulties between Employers 
and Employees. 


What do statistics show as to the 
number who really succeed? 


How can you increase the value 
of your work? 


What are the four classes of 
employees? 


What is Morale? 


State the true meaning of the 
term Profit. 


What are the four factors in 
Salesmanship? 


Why is a knowledge of the type 
to which a person belongs valuable 
in choosing the right kind of work? 


How many kinds of unsound 
judgments are there? 


What do you do when you think? 


What are four things everyone 
desire to acquire and how can he 
get them? 


Why should every teacher be a 
good salesman? 


How can an adult, whose school- 
ing has been fragmentary, get a 
good education? 


How many grades of citzens are 
there from the standpoint of men- 
tal vision? 


What is your greatest negative 
and what are you doing to over- 
come it? 


(Read the twolpreceding pages, and the following) 
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PLATFORM 


of 
The Business Science Society 


ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON 


President and Founder. 


p71 N ORDER to establish Justice in our relationships with each 
: i| other, insure Commercial and Industrial Tranquillity, pro- 
p b)! îi mote the Best Interests of all concerned, provide for the 
H g General Welfare of all the members of our Society, and in- 
Bama sure the blessings of lasting Liberty to ourselves, our com- 
munity, and our posterity, WE the members of THE BUSINESS 
SCIENCE SOCIETY, hereby adopt the following Platform of Business 


Ethics as a Declaration of our Belief and Practice: 


WE BELIEVE that the Science of Business is the Science of Service 
and that he profits most who serves best; F 


WE BELIEVE that Service rendered is Cause, while reward deserved 
is Effect, and that if we take proper care of the Cause, the Effect 
will take care of itself; 


WE BELIEVE that the Principle of Service is a Universal Natural 
Law, and as such it applies from Employer to Employed, from 
Employed to Employer, and from both together as a united force to 
the third great factor in commercial relationships, the Buying Public: 


WE BELIEVE that satisfactory Service is reflected in the three elements 
Right Quality, Right Quantity, and Right Mode of Conduct; 


WE BELIEVE that Life is a Ledger, upon the credit side of which are 
Rights and Privileges and on the debit side of which are Duties and 
Responsibilities; 

WE BELIEVE that Rights and Privileges are Effects flowing from the 
Fulfillment of Duties and Responsibilities; 


WE BELIEVE that the Natural Duties and Responsibilities of Em- 
ployer to employed are Economic, Human Interest and Educa- 
tional; 


WE BELIEVE that the Duties and Responsibilities of the Employed to 
Employer consist in doing the best possible quality of work and as 
much of it as possible, accompanied by the Right Mode of Conduct. 


THEREFORE, in practice, we bind ourselves together, in the Spirit 
of service, to seek for ourselves and one another ever increasing 
capacity for usefulness in our Business, Home and Community Life. 


(Read the three preceding pages) 
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ITHE PHILOSOPHY OF ROTARY 

(Continued from page 8.) 
about the art of making footwear is also 
assembled in our imaginary convention 
city. The convention is called to order 
and a slip of paper is passed to each indi- 
vidual. Upon each slip of paper is the one 
question “For what reason are you en- 
gaged in the shoe business?” ‘‘Why are 
you in business?”’ 

It would not take a mindreader to tell 
the answer. l 

The vast majority of people are honest, 
and would answer truthfully, according 
to their light, and their answers would 
therefore be “to make money.” 

And yet that is not the correct answer. 
That is to say, that answer reflects an 
utterly unsound philosophy of life. It 
also indicates the basic reason why about 
ninety-five people oul of each one hundred 
ultimately fail. It is because they have 
failed to apply ‘“‘reasoning’’ to the real 
cause for the existence of their business. 


HE correct answer, viewed in the light 
of “the application of Reasoning to 
the Legitimate Objects” of industry and com- 
merce is, “J am in business to render serv- 
ice.” Pure reason tells him who really 
thinks that the one and only legitimate 
reason for existence of business is service. 
If our imaginary convention were to be 
held ten years from to-day there would 
be many correct answers to the same ques- 
tion. Twenty-five years from now nearly 
or quite all the answers would be correct— 
possibly all. 

And before anyone says or even seriously 
entertains the even fleeting thought, that 
our answer is either theoretical or imprac- 
ticable, let us use the imagination again. 

Let us suppose that while that conven- 
tion is still in session an earthquake occurs 
which destroys all human life, all machinery 
and all records there assembled. Suddenly 
there is no human being on earth either 
male or female, young or old, who has any 
knowledge whatever about the art of mak- 
ing footwear. There is no machinery. 
There are no records. 

The art of making footwear is suddenly 
lost to this generation of man. In this 
event how quickly the rest of us who are 
not engaged in the footwear business would 
awaken to the fact that we had lost a great 
servant. 

The same illustration of course, applies 
were we to substitute hats or clothes or 
the means of shelter or food or anything 
else with which the needs and comforts 
and luxuries of mankind are supplied. 
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Yes! Pure intellectualism tells us in no 
uncertain terms that the natural function, 
the divine reason, for the existence of the 
supposedly sordid occupation of industry 
and commerce is that of rendering service 
to human society. 

If this is true of the reasoning process, 
how doubly true it is when appeal is made 
to the spiritual perceptions of man. 

Can it be possible that an All Wise 
Providence, able to create so wonderful a 
creature as man could by any possibility 
have designed him purely as a money- 
making machine, a garnerer of material 
values? 

No! No! Our intuitions, our spiritual 
promptings all the finer forces of our being, 
tell us that God placed man here on earth 
to render service. 

This fact raises commerce and industry 
out of the sordid ranks of self-seeking, and 
makes it possible for the Rotarian to sin- 
cerely proclaim “SERVICE ABOVE 
SELF.” It enables him to intelligently 
declare that “HE PROFITS MOST WHO 
SERVES BEST.” 

Conscious understanding of the real 
reason for the existence of one’s business 
brings to it a new dignity and a greater 
glory. It enables him who is working 
consciously in harmony with this law of 
laws, to really and truly put his heart into 
his work, and to intelligently and con- 
sciously love his business, knowing full 
well the reasons why he loves it. 


The Philosophy of Service Is the Sci- 
ence of Effects by Their Causes 


T now remains for us to enquire more 
specifically into the nature of the three 
important concepts in the motto of Rotary, 
viz., (1) “Service,” (2) “Self,” and (3) 
“Profit.” , 

To be practicable we must do away with 
indefiniteness and in the absence of exact 
analysis each of these terms is rather vague, 
and intangible. Before the philosophy of 
Service, or any other philosophy can justly 
expect universal recognition, it must s 
ject itself most rigidly to the law of cause 
and effect which we are now about to 
consider, and it must stand the test of 
thorough analysis and mathematical exact- 
ness. 

When the searchlight of science is thrown 
upon and applied to the problem of human 
relationships, civilization will advance with 
geometrical progression toward the goal 
of Divine intent which is perfection. It 
will not so advance until that isdone. And 
it is not too bold a claim to say that the 
philosophy of Service carried to its ulti- 
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mate, as “‘the science of effects by their 
causes” flowing as it does from the fountain 
of the Principle of Service, conforms to still 
another definition of philosophy by Sir 
William Hamilton, whom we now further 
quote as follows: 

‘Philosophy is the science of the Divine 
and Human and the causes in which they 
are contained.” 

To make plain the fact that the philoso- 
phy of Service is in fact the “Science of 
effects by their causes” and that it con- 
forms to the definition of ‘‘Philosophy”’ 
just given, and also to more definitely 
reveal the natural elements in the three 
basic concepts of its motto, we now postu- 
late the statement that human life, as a 
whole, may be symbolized by four equilateral 
triangles, the last three of which are of equal 
dimensions. 

These for the sake of illustration we shall 
designate as (G1) (G2) (G3) and (G4). 

In the consideration of these four tri- 
angles we will consider (G4) first. 


LANC 
M 


Profit or Reward—The Material and 
Spiritual Elements Entering Into It 


HE above triangle (G4) stands for the 
concept of ‘‘Getting’’ or receiving, 
the general concept of acquisition. The 
letter “H” in the centre symbolizes the 
concept Happiness, which is what all 
human beings really wish to acquire, 
whether consciously and scientifically striv- 
ing for it, or ignorantly and unconsciously 
oping after it. The letters L. C. and 
M. represent the elements essential for 
acquiring the composite thing Happiness 
or Content. 

The letter “L” at the left of the triangle 
represents ‘‘Love of fellowman.” If per- 
chance anyone deems this term too senti- 
mental to be scientific, it is quite permis- 
sible to designate this element “The Re- 
spect of Others.” The one whose fellows 
either hate or disrespect him is never hap- 


y. 
j The letter “C” at the right of the tri- 
angle represents the element of Conscience. 
Let it be termed Self-respect, if that term 
be preferred. This, as well as the respect 
orlove of fellowman, is a natural essential 
of happiness_or content. 

The letter “M” at the base of the tri- 
angle represents Money, the symbol of 
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material wealth, and the material necessi- 
ties, comforts and luxuries, which it brings 
when wisely used. 


E who acquires plenty of the. love or 

respect of others, a clear conscience 
and plenty of material wealth as a result 
of his daily dealings with his fellowmen, 
should be reasonably happy at least. He 
will be. Of course this implies health, but 
that is an antecedent cause, as we shall see 
later. Health is one of the elements enter- 
ing into man-power, the Cause of Service, 
and we are now considering the element 
of Reward or profit only. 


We have now seen that the term Profit 
in the Philosophy of Service, while it in- 
cludes money and the blessings that it will 
bring, embodies much more than that. It 
includes the spiritual values of “Love of 
fellowman” and “conscience” as well as 
malerial wealth. 

And right here we are confronted with a 
false belief widespread and far-reaching in 
its evil consequence: the belief of very 
many that one road leads to material 
wealth, or the “making” of much money, 
while quite a divergent road leads to the 
acquisition of the spiritual values men- 
tioned. 

This, however, is not true. As a matter 
of fact, no “‘road” leads to any of the three. 
A “road” is something broad and relatively 
easy to travel. 

But one path leads to all three, and the 
name of that path is Service. Yes, he 
profits most who serves best. He “profits” 
most in material gain as well as in spiritual 
values, who renders the best service to 
those with whom he deals. In commerce, 
excellence of service to the customer is the 
only way to secure his permanent and, 
therefore, progressively profitable patron- 
age. It is also the only possible way to 
secure his respect, and the conscience 
which enables one to “sleep o’ nights.” 

Human life is a sea. It resolves itself 
to the ceaseless ebb and flow of the tide 
of give and take. The “give” is Service, 
the “take” is profit or reward. But giving 
precedes the getting as certainly as the 
seed time precedes the harvest. 

The science of Getting Profit is the science 
of Giving Service. 


HE reason of reasons for the wide- 
spread economic and social disturb- 
ance throughout the whole world to-day is 
because the vast majority of mankind 
has been trying to reverse this, the primor- 
dial law of human relationship. eas a 
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race have been trying to get without giving, 
and it can’t be done without eventually 
either utterly destroying the race or at 
least wrecking civilization, and plunging 
it back into the mental and spiritual gloom 
of the dark ages. It is high time for us to 
right-about-face. : 

But what is Service, the cause of 
“Profit?” What are the natural elements 
in it? What makes the universal principle 
of attraction operative in human relation- 
ship? What is it nocessary to do in order 
to render the kind of service which attracts 
trade and secures progressively profitable 
patronage to the house as a whole? What 


must the employee do in order to render the 


kind of service, which causes the better 
pay and desirable promotion to “gravitate 
to” or to be “attracted to” him? What 
must the employer do in order to attract 
the right kind of employees and tend to 
make their services permanent, thus re- 
ducing that expensive thing, turnover of 
labour? This brings us to triangle (G3) 
in the mathematics of life, which we will 
now consider. 


JN 
M 


The Natural Elements in Good Service 


Tor triangle (G3) symbolizes the 
GIFT which man must give to GET. 
It will be noted that the left side of the 
triangle is labelled “Q1.” This symbol- 
izes the abstract element of RIGHT 
QUALITY. 

Neither material goods nor human effort 
can result in confidence or satisfaction in 
the minds of those with whom anyone 
deals if the element of RIGHT QUALITY 
is lacking. 

Right “Quality” is just as essential an 
element in satisfactory service as is ‘‘Car- 
bon” a necessary element in sugar. Just 
as the compound known as sugar cannot 
possibly exist in the absence of the proper 
proportion of “Carbon,” so the service 
that satisfies cannot exist in the absence of 
a hee “Quality” of both goods and human 
eilort. 


The right side of the triangle of Service 
is labelled Q2. and that symbol stands for 
RIGHT QUANTITY. The compound 
known as sugar cannot exist in the absence 
of the natural element ot “Hydrogen.” 
This must be present in the right propor- 
aon as well as carbon, if sugar is to be the 
result. 


No one on earth can change that simple 
fact in Nature. Just so, satisfactory Serv- 
ice cannot exist without the element ot 
RIGHT QUANTITY, as well as RIGHT 
(UALITY. 


WHAT a blessed thing it would be if 
all the employees of the world would 
come into a realization of this scientific 
fact at one and the same time. When 
the employee does come to see this, he 
no longer tires himself out, holding himself 
back, nor tends to ruin his eyesight looking 
for more pay, neither does he consciously 
do shoddy or slipshod work. What he 
does, is to set about it to increase not only 
the Quality of his work but the Quantity 
of it, knowing full well that both of these 
elements are essential for the rendering of 
the kind of service which begets confidence 
and satisfaction, which in turn are the 
basis of human relationships. 


He knows that both the elements, right 
Quality and right Quantity, are essential 
ingredients for the manufacture of the 
sugar of service which satisfies; he knows 
that each is an essential element for the 
putting into operation of the law of attrac- 
tion of better remuneration. 


As soon as the employer sees this simple 
fact, he no longer seeks in any way to 
exploit his employees. He begins to figure 
how much he can do for them within the 
boundaries of sound economics, not merely 
in fulfilment of economic duties, but of all 
moral duties as well. He also figures how 
much he can give to the patron for a given 
amount charged and still make a fair 
margin of profit. When this simpl- fact 
is clearly seen, profiteering will cease for 
men will clearly see that profiteering does 
not pay. 


Profiteering is financial inebriacy—it is 
economic drunkenness. It does not build 
business. It canaot beget permanent pat- 
ronage; it canaot secure progressively 
profitable patronage. Ultimately it de- 
stroys both confidence, the foundation of 
human relationships, and satisfaction, the 
bedrock on which confidence rests. It is 
morally unsound and anything which is 
morally unsound is unsound economics. 

The adding of right “Quality” plus 
right “Quantity” is a good start toward 
making the service that builds confidence 
and satisfaction, and therefore sustains 
as well as attracts patronage. It goes far 
on the road to the goal of making good, 
but it does not go far enough. 
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HERE is one more step to take, one 

more element to be added, in order 
to make the compound of the sugar of 
Service that satisfies. This third element 
is represented by the base of the triangle 
marked ‘‘M” in the diagram. 

The letter “M” stands for MODE. B 
this I mean MODE OF CONDUCT. 
The Bookkeeper who does much work in 
a day in the way of making entries, and 
who makes no errors whatsoever, but who 
gets drunk at night, or who lies, or is dis- 
honest, is an example of one who, as to the 
technical nature of his regular vocation 
is all right on his “Quality” and ‘‘Quan- 
tity,” but who has omitted the right 
“Mode” element. 

Just as it requires “Oxygen” as well as 
“Hydrogen” and “Carbon” to make the 
compound known as sugar, so it also re- 
quires right “Mode” as well as right 
“Quality” and right “Quantity” to make 
the kind of service that satisfies and sus- 
tains confidence and makes the principle 
of attraction operative in human relation- 
ships. The same is true of material goods 
of every kind and nature. 

The “Quality” of the groceries may be 
right, and the “Quantity” for the price 
charged may be right, but if the “Mode” 
of conducting the business is bad, the 
dealer in groceries cannot attract trade. 
He will gradually repel it. Late deliver- 
ies, the saucy telephone girl, bad book- 
keeping, any one of many destructive 
things may enter into the “MODE” ele- 
ment which tends to destroy confidence 
and satisfaction, even though “Quality” 
and “Quantity” might be one hundred 
percent. But as soon as the three ele- 
ments are present, the principle of attrac- 
tion is operative. 

As certainly as the ripe apple gravitates 
towards the earth when ready to fall, 
so does “‘trade’’ and all the good things of 
life gravitate toward the individual or 
the institution whose Q.Q.M. is truly great. 


ET us as Rotarians ever bear in mind 
that while it may be possible tor other 
houses engaged in lines similar to our own 
to match us in Quantity, and Quality of 
goods, there is always plenty of room for 
legitimate competition in the matter of 
the “Mode” element in the conduct of 
business. This is purely a problem of the 
human equation. If we would be practical 
in the practice of the Philosophy of Rotary, 
let us not forget the fact that man-power 
is cause, while money and equipment and 
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production in the factory and of sales are 
all effects. 

One of the wise men of the East said 
wisely and well, “When the end in view 
is once clearly determined the means to the 
end is more important than the end itself.” 


The employer whose end in view is better 
production, better equipment, more sales 
and greater profits should therefore look 
w: ll to the means to that end, he should 
and must become the maker of man-power 
if he would realize the maximum of possi- 
bilities. | 


But what is the cause of service? We 
have now seen the elements in it, but have 
not as yet carefully considered the cause 
back of the elements. 


Here we come to the triangle (G2) which 
stands for the GIVER. (G3) the consider- 
ation of which we have just finished repre- 
sents the gift which one must GIVE to 
GET, but the Giving of the gift always 
implies a Giver. That is you; it is myself; 
it is the party of the first part whomsoever 
that may be. It is the Institution engaged 
in busy-ness whatever that busy-ness may 
be. It is the nation in its relation to its 
citizens, and to other nations. 

This factor, the Giver, the “Self,” is 
represented in the mathematics of service 
by the triangle (G2) which we will next 


consider. | As 
P 


The Self, the Giver, the Elements in 
Man Power 


ERVICE rendered is the cause of re- 
ward deserved but man power is the 
cause back of the Service rendered. All 
lıfe is but a sequence of Cause and Effect. 
A certain cause produces a certain effect, 
which in turn becomes a cause producing 
its effect. The above diagram represents 
an analysis of Man-power as to its natural 
elements. The letter “I” ai the left of 
the triangle represents Intellect, the know- 
ing power of man. This is the power to 
think, to remember and to imagine. Man 
must “know’’ if he is to be a great giver of 
Service. | 
Service is the one fundamental law of 
human relationships but there are four 
primary laws related to the Principle of 
Service. This is true by reason of the fact | 
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that four factors enter into all human rela- 
tionships. They are as follows: 

Ist. The party of the first part. 

2d. The party of the second part. 

3d. The thing or subject of communi- 
cation between the two parties. 

4th. The meeting of the minds of the 
two parties in mutual agreement. 

To render a maximum Q.Q.M. Service 
the “Self,’’ the individual, the party of the 
first part, must consciously or unconscious- 
ly bring his life into harmony with four 

rimary laws related to the Principle of 

rvice, the “reason why” back of the 

primary laws. These laws may be briefly 
indicated by four aphorisms: 

lst. Know your “Self” and how to 
build, or develop your man-power. 

2d. Know the other fellow—know hu- 
man nature—know how to mix and handle 
“human chemicals.” 

3d. Know your business. 

4th. Apply your knowledge of yourself, 
your knowledge of others, and your knowl- 
edge of your business to the end of securing 
mental agreement with your fellow man. 

This all involves “knowledge” and em- 
phasizes the necessity: of “Intellectual 
power” as an element in effective man- 
power. 

The letter “S” at the right of the triangle 
represents “Spiritual’’ power. By the 
term “Spiritual” we refer to that phase of 
man-power which functions in love of the 
‘‘Good,” the “True” and the “Beautiful.” 

The retail store where the merchandise 
is “good,” where the salesmen are “‘truth- 
ful” and where everything is “beautifully” 
and artistically arranged, altracis trade. 
When goods are shoddy, when salesmen 
lie, and advertisements misrepresent, and 
the store is dirty and unkempt and ugly, 
trade is repelled. 


HE development of the spiritual side 
of man’s nature is eminently utili- 
tarian. In other words, it pays, even in a 
material way to develop the spiritual side 
of man-power. Man has largely neglected 
this in his mad chase for material gain. 
A long time ago, physical strength was 
the test of power, ownership and survival. 
Then came the mental age when wit made 
for wealth and power and possession. In 
the age of the survival of the fittest through 
service, which we are now entering, spirit- 
ual power will be the determining element 
in effective man-power. Right will in 
fact be recognized as the most important 
natural element in might. 
At the basc of the triangle (G2) is the 
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This represents the “Physi- 
cal” element in man-power. The pt le 
body is the instrument through which the 
Intellectual and Spiritual powers are ex- 
pressed. It is the house in which the 
Intellectual and Spiritual entity, the Self. 
the real man dwells. The sound mind 
needs a sound body. 

All three elements must be ‘“‘fit,” if the 
Quality, Quantity and Mode are to be 
right. Here, “Health” enters as a cause 
of Service. 

The letter “V” in the center of the 
triangle (G2) represents the element of 
Volitional power. Volitional power is the 
Intellectual, Spiritual and Physical power 
expressed, or made dynamic. 

It is the static power of the “Head” and 
“Heart” and “Hand” run through the 
mill of the Will, and converted into words 
and deeds, functioning in Quality, Quan- 
tity and Mode. 

The Q.Q.M. of any given individual 
cannot by any possibility be greater than 
the measure of his Intellectual, Spiritual 
and Physical power. 

Thus does the Philosophy of Rotary. 
the Philosophy of Service, show clearly 
the importance of constant self-culture. 
The value of maa-building looms large in 
the light of the natural relationship of man- 
power to Service, and of Service to reward 
or profit. 


Toa Philosophy of Service does not 
claim that all human beings are 
equally blessed as to natural powcr. But 
it docs claim that there is less difference 
in the natural or latent capacity of indi- 
viduals, than there is in the degree of 
effort put forth by individuals to develop 
the latent talents which they naturally 
possess. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the desire to render service, which 
is sadly lacking in many and the capacity 
to render a high degree of Service. Both 
can be developed and both are essential 
for the Service which is the cause of de- 
served reward. 

Nature’s law of evolution or growth of 
any capacity, faculty, quality or power, 
lies in the right nourishment plus the right 
use or exercise of it. The right use, or 
exercise principle, is just as essential as 1s 
the right nourishment principle, and this 
is just as true of the Intellectual, Spiritual 
and Volitional or will qualities, as it 1s of 
the physical. We all know that the physi- 
cal organism of Man must have both 
correct nourishment and correct use, if it 
is to develop physical power. The same 


letter “P.” 


e 
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law applies to the Intellectual, Spiritual 
and Volitional elements of man-power. 
This makes plain the fact that to be 
obliged to render Service, to “labor,” to 
work with hand and head, is not a curse 
but onc of the two great natural blessings. 

Life itself is but the Spiritual and Intel- 
lectual process of being and becoming, 
and this requires “doing,” the rendering 
of Service. 


E have been labouring under the 

false belief that ‘‘Being’’ precedes 
“Doing,” that Egoism precedes Altruism. 
The main effort of our educational system 
has, therefore, been to convey knowledge 
to the individual that he may therefore 
become learned, that he may in turn do. 
All the time the fact has been that man must 
“DO” as well as “KNOW,” before he can 
‘‘BE’’—become able to serve. Asa matter 
of fact man labours under a dual or double 
necessity to serve in order to survive. 

Ist. He must exercise or use his capaci- 
ties and powers in order to develop strength 
—power. 

2d. He must produce artificially or dic 
ot starvation. 

Many of the lower animals gather and 
store food, but they do not produce it. 
If the natural supply fails they perish. 
Not so with man. When natural supply 
is not sufficient, he produces. This at 
once makes it not only possible, but emi- 
nently practicable, and indeed necessary 
for Altruism (Service to Others) to go 
before Egoism; for Service to go before 
Self. It makes the Philosophy of Rotary 
as expressed in its motto: ‘Service above 
Self—He profits most who serves best’’— 
eminently practicable. 

The author of the “Manhood of Hu- 
manity,” the science and art of human en- 
gineering, previously quoted, is an eminent 
mathematician and engineer, and one 
whose statements should be seriously con- 
sidered by business men. 

No matter how widely some may differ 
with him as to some of his conclusions, 


no one can fail to see the immense value of 


his contribution to science as to the essen- 
tial nature of man and his possibilities. 


ANY writers in the past have classed 

man as an animal, a “higher” 
species but still an animal. The author 
of the work referred to refutes this claim 
most effectively, and says of man: 


“And now what shall we say of human 
beings? What is to be our definition of 
man? Like the animals, human beings do 
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indeed possess a most remarkable capacity 
which is entirely peculiar to them. I mean 
the capacity to summarize, digest and a 

propriate the labours and experience of the 
past. I mean the capacity to use the fruits 
of past labours and experiences as intellect- 
ual or spiritual capital for developments in 
the present. I mean the capacity to employ 
as instruments of increasing power the ac- 
cumulated achievements of the all-precious 
lives of the past generations spent in trial 
and error, trial and success. I mean the 
capacity of human beings to conduct their 
lives in the ever-increasing light of inherited 
wisdom. I mean the capacity in virtue of 
which man is at once the heritor of the bye- 
gone ages and the trustee of posterity. And 
because humanity is just this magnificent 
agency, by which the past lives in the pres- 
ent, for the future, I define Humanity in the 
universal tongue of mathematics and me- 
chanics to be the time-binding class of life.” 


Speaking of the statement of Herbert 
Spencer that Ethics has to recognize the 
fact that “‘Egoism comes before Altruism,” 
the author writes as follows: 


“This is true for ANIMALS, because ani- 
mals die out from lack of food when their na- 
tural supply of it is insufficient because they 
have not the capacity to produce artificially. 
But it is not true for the human dimension. 
Why not? Because humans, through their 
time-binding capacity, are first of all creators, 
and so their number is not controlled by the 
supply of unaided nature, but onl Dy man s 
artificial productivity, which is TH MA- 
TERIALIZATION OF THEIR TIME- 
BINDING CAPACITY. 


“Man, therefore, by the very intrinsic 
character of his being MUST ACT FIRST, 
IN ORDER TO BE ABLE TO LIVE 
through the action of parents or society, 
which is not the case with animals. The 
misunderstanding of this simple truth is 
largely accountable for the evil of our ethical 
and economic systems or lack of systems. 
As a matter of fact, if humanity were to live 
in complete accord with the animal concep- 
tion of man, artificial production—time- 
binding production—would cease, and ninety 
percent of mankind would perish by starva- 
tion. It is just because human beings are 
not animals but are time-binders—not mere 
finders but creators of food and shelter— 
al they are able to live in such vast num- 
ers. 


“Here even the blind must see the effect 
of high dimensionality, and this effect be- 
comes in turn the cause of other effects 
which produce still others, and so on in an 
endless chain. WE LIVE BECAUSE WE 
PRODUCE, BECAUSE WE ARE ACT- 
ING IN TIME AND ARE NOT MERELY 
ACTING IN SPACE—BECAUSE MAN 
IS NOT A KIND OF ANIMAL. 


ie is all so simple, if only we apply a little 
sound logic in our thinking ut human 
nature and human affairs. 

“If human ethics are to be human, are to 
be in the ‘human dimension, the postulates 
of ethics must be changed; FOR HUMAN- 
ITY IN ORDER TO LIVE MUST ACT 
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FIRST; the laws of ethics—the laws of right 
living—are natural laws—laws of human 
nature—laws having their whole source 
and sanction in the time-binding capacity 
and time-binding activity peculiar to man. 
Human excellence is excellence in time- 
binding and must be measured and rewarded 
by time-binding standards of worth. 

“Humanity, in order to live, must produce 
creatively, and therefore must be guided by 
an applied science, by technology; and this 
means that the so-called social sciences of 
ethics, jurisprudence, psychology, econom- 
ics, sociology, politics and government must 
be emancipated from medieval metaphysics. 
they must be made scientific; they must be 
technologized; they must be made to progress 
and to function in the proper dimensions— 
oe human dimensions and not that of ani- 
mals. 


The only way the Philosophy of Rotary 
can differ with any part of the above 
statement is in the use of the word “CRE- 
ATES” and “CREATORS.” Man is a 
producer, but he does not create either mat- 
ter or energy. As a combiner of created 
raw material, he is a conscious artificial 
producer, and thus capable of becoming 
a master-servani to his fellowman; at the 
best, as a creator, he creates “form,” but 
neither energy nor substance. 

And now what is the practical conclu- 
sion and lesson to be drawn from the con- 
sideration of the “Self” in its relation to 
Service? Among the conclusions of a very 
practicable nature this. 


HE world has been passing through 

greatest era of destructiveness in its 
whole history. It is now confroated with 
the necessity of an intensive period of 
productiveness. Should that fail to come 
and should there by any possibility, be 
inaugurated another world war, (another 
period of destructiveness), we are con- 
fronted with the possibility that Europe 
and possibly the whole world will be left 
in ashes. Another world war must not 
come but we must either destroy war or 
permit war to destroy us. 


But quite apart from that we must either 
produce or starve. Man has freedom of 
choice, and we, the people of the world, 
have the power to choose which it shall be. 
Common sense dictates that we shall 
choose the road of constructiveness, and 
productivity. 

The prediction of the Philosophy of 
Rotary is that the world is: about to enter 
upon the greatest period of productivity 
in its history. 

This prediction is based upon knowledge 
of the fact that service to the world, 
through production and distribution, is 


the road to preservation of the best inter- 
ests of all. 


Ist. Service from employer to employee 
through fulfillment of his natural duties, 
obligations and responsibilities to those 
whom he employs. The fulfillment not 
alone of his “economic” duties but of his 
moral duties and his educational duties. 

2d. Service from employee to em- 
ployer, functioning in right qualily of 
work and right quantity of work, and right 
mode of conduct in the home, in business 
and as a citizen. : 

3d. Service from employer and em- 
ployee, as a united team, to the third factor 
in industrial and commercial relationships, 
the buying public. 


That Is the Path to Peace and Power 
and Plenty for Everybody 


And an even more important conclusion 
resulting from our consideration of man- 
power as the cause back of service rendered 
is the opportunity of the mei and women 
of this generation to serve the boys and 
girls of this generation and of generations 
yet to be by bringing about improvements 
in our school system. Some way, some- 
how, the natural laws of human activity 
must be taught to our children before they 
take their places in the school of life. Our 
schools must scientifically cultivate the 
human plant to the end of the development 
of all the natural elements of man power. 

But what is the cause back of man-power, 
whence comes man-power. What is the 
source of supply of all men’s needs, includ- 
ing his human power? This brings us to 
a consideration of (G1). 


O/ \O 


The Cause—The Source 
Aa things created have a Creator— 
All things provided have a Provider. 

The triangle (G1) symbolizes the trinity 
of powers almost or quite universally 
ascribed by the various religions of the 
world to the Creator, Omniscience, Om- 
nipotence and Omnipresence. 

The Philosophy of Rotary is not a relig- 
gion. The Protestant, the Catholic, the 
Jew, the Gentile, the Confusionist or Tac- 
ist, the Hindu, the Animist, the Buddhist, 
the followers of any of the seers and 
prophets of the ages all look alike to 
to the Rotarian as a Rotarian. 
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He of course may and probably should, 
and generally does, have his individual 
preferences as to religious beliefs, but as 
a Rotarian he greets all men as brothers. 

No religious professions or beliefs are 
required for membership in Rotary. 

t us not, therefore, be misunderstood 
in this phase of the discussion of the 
Philosophy of Rotary, but the Philosophy 
of Service carried to its logical conclusion 
as a “science of effects by their causes,” 
could not escape if it would certain conclu- 
sions which make of it, as Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton so well puts it: “A Science of things 
Divine and Human and the cause in which 
they are contained.”’ 

The law of cause and effect cannot escape 
the existence of cosmic cause. That all 
material substance and all energy have a 
source, a cause, pure reason could not deny 
if it would. Call it God; call it Infinite 
Mind, call it Nature; call it with Herbert 
Spencer “‘the Unknowable.”’ Call it what 
he will, man cannot escape the logic of 
its existence. 


AN may say if he will that the human 

mind being finite cannot grasp the 
Infinite, and that therefore man can not 
know God. 

Well, Edison says he does not even yet 
know what electricity is. But that it is, 
we all know by its phenomena, its mani- 
festation, and by the same rule we all 
know that what religion terms God, is. 
We know it by its manifold phenomena— 
by manifestation which carries with it the 
conviction of Infinite Wisdom, Power and 
Presence. 

Cause cannot give rise to that which is 
not in itself, and consciousness in varying 
degrees of intelligence is manifest in nature. 

That which material science calls matter 
or material substance exists—Power or 
Energy exists—existence implies creation 
—creation necessitates a Creator. 

If the term God seems too indefinite and 
vague to permit of intellectual realization 
or reality, let us substitute the word 
Providence. If that is still vague, let us 
hyphenate the term and spell and pro- 
nounce it Provid-ence. 

The human intelligence can grasp the 
fact that all things provided have a Pro- 
vider. Pure logic compels acceptance of 
that basic fact, and to the Infinite cause 
or Provider, man is finally indebted for 
everything he has or can ever get. To 
that cause he is indebted for all his finite 
power. That intellect of yours and mine 
~*~ "4 we know—that emotive power 
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of yours and mine that feels. That body 
of yours and mine by means of which our 
thoughts and feelings are expressed in 
words and deeds. That will of yours and 
mine with which we decide and act. There 
is a Source of all that power which we call 


66 99 
. 


S A matter of fact, man is but a trans- 

muter of power. But in the hurry 
and whirl of human activity we are apt 
to become thoughtless in this matter. 

Have we all seriously considered the 
fact, already stated, that man dos not 
create a. particle of raw material or an 
ounce of energy. 

Blessed with his mastery of the element 
known as “Time” and his power to “bind” 
and utilize it, he is indeed a marvelous 
combiner of created things into forms of 
usefulness. But with all his productivity, 
he is but a combiner of what Providence 
creates. 

Yes, man fecds the sheep and shears the 
wool and weaves the wool into garments 
for the aid and comfort of himself and his 
fellowman. But where would he be with- 
out the shcep or the wool? And man did 
not. create the sheep or the wool. 

Man plants the cotton seed and culti- 
vates the cotton plants and picks the cotton 
and ‘“‘gins” it, and weaves it into cloth and 
shapes the cloth into garments and other 
forms of usefulness, but whcre would he 
be with no cotton seed to plant or no soil, 
or uo sunshine or no rain? 

Man mines the ore and hews the wood 
and shapes it into form and combines the 
forms into shelter, but where would man 
be without trees and without the ore? 

Man cultivates the soil and raises food, 
and cooks the meal, but no human being 
ever yet made or created any food—all he 
does is to cultivate and to prepare that 
which Providence provided. To that same 
Source we are indebted for the very air we 
breathe, and without which life would leave 
the body in about three minutes. 

Pure reason compels loving gratitude to 
such a Provider. The normal man or 
woman is not consciously ungrateful but 
is often thoughtlessly so. Let us as Rotar- 
ians think seriously about this matter, 
and its relationship to the fraternal idea, 
and Service to others for which Rotary 
stands. 


S to Brotherhood, or Fraternity, or 
Fellowship (call it what you will)— 
well, Providence provides not only the 
sheep and the cotton and the trees and the 
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ore and the soil and the sunshine and the 
rain and the food and the air—Providence 
provided all—and that all includes man— 
and that includes you and it includes me. 
Yes, God is my Father, whether I acknowl- 
edge Him or not. Sons have been known 
to disown their fathers—and that same 
cause is your “father” and hence you and 
I are brothers. Yes, the brotherhood of 
man is a scientific fact and never was an 
lrridescent dream. 


And as to the relationship of the fact of 
the existence of God or Providence to the 
principle of S--vice for which Rotary 
stands. Ha we thought that through 
to its logica: „clusion? 

We stand champion for the principle 
of Service, . the fundamental law of all 
human relationships and after all that 
principle is but the law of love made mani- 
fest. 

Service to others is the test of love, and 
without love of something of some kind 
service cannot exist. 


But man’s love made manifest in Service 
is often the love of the trade of the customer 
instead of the love of the customer. He 
takes no real interest in the customer as a 
human being—he is simply interested in 
getting and holding the customer’s trade, 
which he dearly loves to have and hold. 
Hence he tries to give Q.Q.M. Service. 


That, some will say is the only practical, 
honest and truthful view of the matter. 
But let us see. The fact is that anyone 
whose seed of Service is planted in the soil 
of love of the customer’s trade instead of 
real interest and love of humanity can 
never raise the best possible crop of Service. 

In Agriculture we know that certain 
seed require certain soils. He who tries 
to raise alfalfa in some soils will waste his 
seed, and have his toil in vain. 

It is just so in the matter of raising the 
best possible crop of Service that satisfies 
and begets confidence and attracts and 
permanently holds profitable patronage. 
The seed of Service grows best in the soil 
of the love of God—loving gratitude to 
Providence. This logically results in the 
genuine feeling of brotherhood or love of 
humanity including the customer. Service 
to the customer is then genuine and 
neither shallow nor a sham. 

Without it Service is not even 99%, 


pure. 
WE HAVE been passing through an 

era of materialism. In his conquest 
of the lower kingdoms and his greed for 


gold, man has been tending to turn his 
back on God. 


Looking down, to the lower kingdoms, 
mining our mines, and conquering the 
forest and cultivating our vegetable king- 
dom and scientifically breeding “stock,” 
we have faced away from the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, which should 
be sought first. Whereupon all these other 
things are added. 

It is time for us to right about face. It 
is high time to return to some of the good 
old-fashioned virtues of our fore-fathers, 
so called old-fashioned, but which can never 
get out of date for the simple reason that 
they are in harmony with fundamental 
and universal law. 

We have now considered the exact mean- 
ing of the term Philosophy and analyzed 
the Philosophy of Service. 

We have found Philosophy is itself a 
Science, dealing with “fundamentals,” “ap- 
plying reasoning to its legitimate objects 
and revealing causes back of effects.” We 
have found that the Philosophy of Service 
conforms to these general standards of 
true Philosophy. 

It now remains for us to inquire what 
results we can logically expect to flow from 
a universal understanding and application 
of the Philosophy of Service for which 
Rotary stands; finally and most important 
of all How Rotary can help to bring this 
about. 

What? 


HAT will be the result of universal 
understanding of the Principle of 
Service and the natural laws related to it? 
The answer is Universal Peace and Plenty, 
through a reign of universal justice 
throughout the kingdom of man. Let the 
pessimism of materialism and selfishness 
cry “Utopia” if it will. Let it proclaim 
this Philosophy as being in the nature of 
impracticable idealism, if it so desires. 
Those who say it cannot be done, will be 
run over by those who are doing it, if in 
their selfishness they survive long enough. 
Justice between nations, justice between 
institutions, commercial, industrial or oth- 
erwise. Justice from employer to em- 
ployee—justice from employee to employer. 
This is all coming to pass, and that is the 
only possible path to peace and plenty. 
Why? 
OME say that all this cannot come to 
pass because man is naturally a fight- 
ing animal, and that human nature is 
essentially selfish. But that is not true. 
Man is not any kind of an animal—man 
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is a human being. Selfishness has been 
mistaken for self-interest—the desire to 
survive—the instinct for self-preservation. 


When man emerges from his childhood 
to his manhood, and he is doing that now, 
he will have perceived the fact that the 
law of the survival of the fittest is the law 
of the survival of the most serviceable. 
Then wanting to survive, he will no longer 
want to fight. He will want to serve. 


The Radium of the light of an under- 
standing of the “principle” for which 
Rotary stands is the cure for the cancer of 
selfishness. Selfishness is not a natural 
characteristic of man—it is a disease; 
it has caused enough dis-ease. It can 
and will be cured. 


The world war closed the book of the 
history of the childhood of man. We are 
now at the beginning of the history of its 
manhood. 

On the night of the Armistice I went 
home almost deafened by the din of joy 
in which America nearly went mad with 
the delirium of delight, but not too deaf 
to hear the voice of truth proclaim these 
lines, which I wrote down: 

“To-night the hand of Mars is stayed. 
To-night the armies which this morning 
were arrayed in battle-form are resting. 
God be praised. To-night the whole 
world knows that he was wrong who said 
that strength of Head and Hand make 
Might. To-night we all should know that 
in God’s everlasting plan of things, there 
is no lasting might without the natural 
element of Right,” and there is not. 

Success cannot be won that way, by 
nations or by institutions or by individuals. 
Neither Spiritual strength, nor mental 
strength nor physical strength will alone 
make might. Ittakeallthree. But right- 
eousness is an element in permanent might, 
just as certainly as oxygen is a natural 
element in water. And so then the real 
reason why the kingdom of Man is to be 
governed ‘by the principle of Service is 
because : 

Ist. It is right that it should be. 

2d. It is the law of sound economics. 

3rd. It is the law of survival, on the 
plane which the race is now reaching. 
Man must serve to survive. 


When? 


WEEN will there be a universal prac- 

tice of the Principle of Service? 
When will it be universally understood? 
When as many boys and girls and men and 
women. understand it as now know the 
multiplication table, its universal applica- 
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tion will be at hand. When will that be? 
That all depends and it depends very largely 
upon the business men of the world 


Regardless of the merits or demerits of 
the question of Prohibition (a bropostuon 
neither I as an individual, nor Rotary m 
any way raises as an issue, and certainly 
not in Scotland), the prohibition of the 
manufacture of alcoholic drinks did not 
make much headway when left to the work 
of moralists. But when ‘business’ came 
to the conclusion that intemperance was 
unsound economics, prohibition of manu- 
facture of alcoholic bever, :,soon became 
an accomplished fact, in tk, , ‘pited States, 
and distribution theoretically 80, with sale 
gradually lessening. 

Commerce and industry have already 
very largely awakened to the fact that 
Ethics, Righteousness (applied Service) 
pays. The rest will follow gradually. 

About five per cent of the people of the 
world are employers and about ninety-five 
per cent employees. At one and the 
same time a vast duty and responsibility 
and a mighty privilege rests with the five 
per cent. The chief duty of every em- 
ployer, whether he knows it or not, is that 
of an educator, a teacher. He should be 
a teacher of fundamentals—the natural 
laws of successful human activity—the 
mathematics of life. When the employers 
of the world know the natural laws of 
human relationships, and are competent 
to teach them, and do so, the universal 
understanding of them on the part of 
adults will rapidly follow. 

But this process is bound to be painfully 
slow, until the Principle of Service and the 
natural laws related to it are taught in 
our public schools and other institutions 
of learning. But that day is coming. 
When it comes the day of universal under- 
standing of natural law and its applica- 
tion will very soon be here. 

Civilization rests upon the pillars of 
four Institutions. Its evolution depends 
upon them. They are the Home, the 
School, the Church and the State. When 
fathers and mothers understand this prin- 
ciple and teach it to their children; when 
the school teachers understand it and are 
supplied with text books on the subject, 
and teach the mathematics of life; when 
the church understands it and teaches 
the utilitarian aspect of Righteousness; 
when the Clergy show men the relationship 
of spiritual power to material and spiritual 
values in the here and now, as well as in 
the life to come; and when our Statesmen 
understand it and enact man-made laws 
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which are in harmony with God-made or 
natural laws; then the day of universal 
understanding and application of Natural 
Law will have fully arrived. It will not 
be tomorrow, or hext week, or next year. 
But it will come much more quickly than 
many now believe. 
How? 

WAT are we going to do to help to 

bring all this about? What are we 
as Rotarians going to do about it? I 
venture two suggestions, both of which 
are most respectfully submitted. First, a 
large percentage of Rotarians are employ- 
ers, practically all. Let us start by earnest- 
ly attempting to fulfil all of our natural 
duties, obligations and responsibilities to 
our own employees. Many are doing so 
now. Many Rotarians, and many who 
are not Rotarians. 


The vast majority of employers through- 
out the world want to do right by their 
employees to-day. They have learned the 
foolishness of exploitation of labour. They 
have learned the lesson of the hell of hate: 
the destructiveness of Selfishness. But 
the sins of the fathers are literally visited 
upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generations. . Employers of to-day 
are suffering from the selfishness of past 
employers. 


‘‘Management”’ generally referred to as 
“Capital” does not enjoy the confidence 
of “Labor” to-day, and without that, there 
is no basis for profitable relationships. 
That base must be rebuilt. It can be, and 
will be, and by means of what Manage- 
ment says and writes and does in its relation- 
ships with Labour. 


“Action and Re-action are equal.” That 
is a law of the mental and spiritual world 
as well as of'the physical. The action of 
Management towards men managed has 
been selfish. The selfish action of Labour 
to-day is the back-wash, the return of the 
tide that went out. 

“Like begets like.” We “reap as we 
have sown.” “As above, so below.” 


Bu Management and those who own 
property have learned the lesson. 
Constructive action will bege constructive 
re-action. Let us not be weary in well- 
doing, but do right and keep on doing 
it. Law is law, and the law of Service is 
the law of Attraction and it will work. 

Let the employer fulfil all of his economic 
and human interest and educational duties, 
regardless of seeming ingratitude. Let 
him do it, not because it will pay, neither 


in a paternalistic way, but because it is 
right and then keep it up, and constructive 
re-action will soon set in. As to economic 
duties, let him not pay more than services 
are worth through either fear or sentiment, 
but pay all that they are worth, because 
it is right that he should. 


Labor is selfish just now, very selfish, 
but any individual or organization of indi- 
viduals which seeks to do less work but at 
the same time get more pay, is like one who 
builds less fire but expects more heat. 
That is contrary to natural law. It cannot 
and will not work. Organizations, like 
individuals, which persist in transgressing 
natural law, destroy themselves. Again 
we see that “our only crime is ignorance.” 
The crimes, past and present, of Labour 
against Capital and Capital against Labour 
have all been due to ignorance of natural 
laws. But Labour is more intelligent than 
of old. It is very intelligent to-day, and 
it will see the reality of this law of nature, 
ae begin nobly to “‘serve” before it is too 
ate. 


Lt us not get so lost in world problems 
that we forget our own employees. 
The business of every Rotarian should be a 
beacon light in the community where it 
exists, radiant with the light of fulfilment 
of all the natural duties, obligations and 
responsibilities from employers to employed 
and from employed to employers, and of 
both together as a united team to the pat- 
rons of the house as a whole. The patrons 
in commerce and industry are the “big 
boss” after all. When they quite, we are 
all out of a job, employer and employee 
too. 

2d. Public Service. 

But what about our public Service as 
Rotarians? Rotary is already a big factor 
in man-building, business-building, and 
world-building. Would we become truly 
great world-builders? Then let us remem- 
ber this. | 

Make each institution right in the com- 
munity, and the community is all right. 
Make each community right, and the state 
is all right. Make each state right, and 
the nation is all right. Make each nation 
right and the world is all right. But let us 
not forget that the secret of making the insti- 
tution right nestles in the making of the 
individual right. 

In final analysis, the problem of Institu- 
tion building, community building, state 
building, nation building and world build- 
ing is the problem of man building. Make 
the man-power right, and the rest will take 
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care of itself. This problem resolves itself 
in turn primarily to two things. 


Ist. Betterment cf relationship between 
employer and employed, and 

2d. Constructive service to our public 
schools and other institutions of learning. 


As to the first, let us as suggested, begin 
at home and each do the best he can. 


It is a big job, but no job is too big for 
a good Rotarian. 


As to the second, ‘‘Constructive Service 
fo our schools.” Therein nestles the only 
possible “How” of rapid and relatively 
early understanding of the Principle of 
Service and the natural laws related to it. 
Therein nestles a vast opportunity for real 
service by Rotarians to the boys and girls 
of this generation, and those of all genera- 
tions yet to be. Let us “stop” for a 
moment and “Jook and listen” and think 
of this fact. 

Practically all of the future fathers and 
mothers and teachers, preachers and em- 
p'oyers and employees and legislators of the 
near future are now in the school-room of 
the world. 

Rotarian Geo. James of Memphis, Tenn., 
says that we old fellows are rather hopeless 
anyway, and that our hope lies in the 
youth of the world. He gocs so far as to 
say that the teaching of the Principle of 
Service and the natural laws relating to it 
to the school-children of the world is more 
important than anything else that could 
possibly be done. Why not Rotary secure 
the co-operation of other similar bodies, 
and all together see to it that this really 
big thing is done? 


EN who can “pull off” this conven- 
tion can do anything. That would 
be a service worthy of Rotarians, and all 
combined. Let each Noon-day Club co- 
operate in this matter, functioning through 
the local Chamber of Commerce, and the 
business men could revolutionize our school 
system by seeing to it that the Principle of 
Service and the natural laws relating there- 
to are reduced to textbook form and prop- 
erly taught in our schools. This would 
be a service worthy of seers and prophets, 
who plan for generations yet to be. 

United the business men of any nation 
could build a Business Science Univessity, 
making the main object man-buildiog and 
the teaching of natural law. They could 
create a new species of school in which 
Principle is paramount to precedent. Such 
an institution should be not for private 
profit, but eleemosynary. It should be non- 
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sectarian and non-political, but carefully 
guarded against materialism. 


Such a school would rapidly evolve the 
science of human relationships, and soon 
become a mighty servant to all other 
schools. 


Why not do it? 

This would be a “Boys’ ”’ and “Girls’ ” 
movement, world-wide and more worth- 
while than anything else that could pos- 
sibly be done. 


Conclusion 


S TO conclusions to be drawn from our 
consideration of the facts stated, we 
are certainly justified in remaining opti- 
mistic. The true Rotarian is always that. 
But it is no time for side-stepping re- 
sponsibilities. It is a time when everyone 
should’ be willing and glad to face facts 
fearlessly, and go where the light of law 
leads, and do his part. The world-wide 
“boil and bubble, toil and trouble” in the 
commercial and industrial and govern- 
mental cauldron which is now taking 
place, does strongly indicate one of three 
things. 
Ist. Racial destruction through trans- 
gression of natural law. 
2d. Recession, or relapse into the men- 


‘tal and spiritual darkness which witnessed 


the Fall of Egypt, and later that of Rome, 
or 

3rd. The rebirth of the human race 
into a new and better age. 

Personally I believe in the latter hy- 
pothesis. I hope that I shall never become a 
pessimist. J never want to be like the old 
lady, who said she always felt bad when 
she felt good, because she knew she would 
feel worse tomorrow. 

Let us not believe it is going to be worse 
tomorrow. It is going to be much better. 

We are simply at the parting of the 
ways, and it is a bit difficult to find our 
way and choose our path, but we shall 
choose the path of Service, I am sure. 
In much of the trouble of the times, the 
student of natural law sees but the suffer- 
ing born of transgression of natural law. 
Sooner or later, man, burned by the fire 
of the hell of hate, will learn the law of 
service and human life will be brought 
into harmony with it. God grant that we 
of this particular cycle of civilization learn 
this law of laws and proclaim and live it. 


HE travail of the times is great, but 

in it I see the evidence of the birth 
pangs of the race, as it is being born into a 
new and better cycle. Even as the butter- 
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fly emerges from the chrysalis, and, freed 
from the cumbersome body of a crawling 
thing, soars to higher realms; so shall 
Genus Homo, freed from the ugly slowly 
creeping chrysalis of selfishness and ma- 


terialism, emerge into the bright light of 


an understanding and application of the 
Principle of Service, and rise to a plane 
of harmonious and profitable human rela- 
tionship but little dreamed of in the ages 
out of which we are passing. Let us unite 
to prove all this. Let us make it a reality. 
Let us prove it Rotarially, by conforming 
our lives to natural law, the law of laws 
we all love and the laws related to it. 


Long live Rotary—and it will. 


Fed by the Eternal Truth of fundamental 
law, it will never “run dry.” May it 
become even a greater generator of “light” 
and “Power” in the consciousness of man, 
than is the mighty Niagara in the realm 
of the physical world. 


Finally may I have the honour of dedi- 
cating to the Rotary Clubs of the world 
my favourite blank verse production— 
the essence of which is a little lesson in 
law and its relationship to life. 

I LOOKED upon Niagara, I heard its 
waters roar, I saw its seething torrent 


rushing on. ‘For evermore,” it answered, 
as I asked how long ’twould flow. 


As I watched its waters tumbling to the 
deep dank gorge below, as I watched their 
restless hurry in their never-ending flow, 
I bethought me as I wandered, and upon 
the thought I pondered, how Niagara, its 
commotion, and its never-ending motion, 
and the river strong and rapid, and the 
lake beyond, when placid, and again when 
lashed to fury by the fierce mad winds that 
blow; and the quiet tranquil river, flowing 
peacefully below; and the ocean way out 
yonder, where all waters finally go; yes, 
I pondered as I wandered, how all these 
resembled human life, its real conditions. 


There are times when life is placid, like 
the lake when all is still; these are times 
when we as mortals are in harmony with 
God’s will; there are times when life’s 
tempestuous, like the lake lashed by the 
storm, when the human will is clashing 
with the law of love, God-born. 

There are times when life’s river, flowing 
on both swift and strong, when in night- 
time and in day-time all is well and noth- 
ing’s wrong; there are times when rocks 
and rapids, intercepting placid flow, boil 


“Niagara” 


and bubble, toil and trouble, reign and 
rule as on we go, to some rushing life's 
Niagara, when no longer all is well; but 
like waters I am watching, man dives down 
and down to hell. 


To the deep dank gorge of misery in the 
mental vale of hate; or, when pang of guilty 
conscience causes him to wait and wait, 
all impatient for the coming of grim death 
to seal his fate, in the seething boiling 
whirlpool of the hurrying here and now. 
When he’s tired of the turmoil, here, some- 
times man makes a vow to the Infinite 
Creator, the Omnipotent First Cause, to 
forever cease transgressing God-made rules, 
all natural laws. 


If that vow is made in earnest, and is 
ept in every way, Life again becomes a 
river, as the waters did to-day at Niagara. 
As I watched that peaceful river down be- 
low the roaring Fall; as I watched its waters 
winding on and on all unmindful of the 
turmoil they had passed; winding through 
that gorgeous valley, ’mid the rock-ribbed 
banks, so massed in safety, all my heart 
gave thanks to God, to the All Wise, and 
the All Good. His is not the vengeful rod. 


If man, foolishly transgressing God-made 
laws, creates the ‘‘fall’” in the peaceful 
flowing river of his life, then all he has to do, 
is just take it like a man. God can still 
the troubled waters of the plunge. He can 
and will protect you in the rock-ribbed 
walls of Right, and restore the peaceful 
river, reinvest you with your might; if 
you but ask His forgiveness and deserve 
His loving care by conforming to His man- 
dates all the time and everywhere. 


Life is law, not luck, my brother, and the 
laws are all God-made; right makes might, 
and wrong’s undoing is not very long de- 
layed. If your life is sadly troubled, seek 
the wrong you’ve done, my dear, never 
mind the other fellow, what he’s done to 
you, don’t fear. Be a man, be honest, 
loyal, ever-faithful, ever true to whate’er 
the voice of conscience tells you clearly 
what to do. That’s the way to “Ride the 
rapids,’’ that’s the way to make the “F all,” 
that’s the way to “‘still the whirlpool; 
heed God’s laws, then, all the current of 
your life shall flow to the ocean way off 
yonder where all lives must finally go, 


to the ocean of all oceans, to the sea no 


eye can see, to the ocean of Hereafter, to 
the sea “Eternity” through the gorgeous 
rock-ribbed channel of the valley known 
as Right, reinstated in your power, rem- 
vested with your might. 


The Nothingness of Something 


Man Is Enslaved or Liberated by His Beliefs Rather Than by 
Facts 
By EUGENE DEL MAR 


(Copyright, 1921) 


T IS a current belief of various branches 
| of the Higher Thought Movement 

that “darkness is the absence of 
light, death is the absence of life, and 
error is the absence of truth.” It would 
be equally true to define light as the 
absence of darkness, life as the absence 
of death, and truth as the absence of 
error. What is the significance of these 
statements, and is it true that anything 
is merely the absence of something else? 

It is the universal testimony of physical 
scientists that darkness is not the absence 


of light, that there is neither absolute. 


darkness nor absolute light, that all 
degrees of darkness and light are related 
to each other; in fact, and in a deeper 
sense, that neither darkness nor light 
exists as a physical fact, but only as a 
matter of mental consciousness. 

It is also the universal testimony of 
physical scientists that death is not the 
absence of life. What is considered the 
death of any composite form of life is 
merely the dissolution of the bonds that 
had previously constituted a unit of 
two or more less composite forms of life, 
each of which had its own individual life, 
and in turn held together more primary 
forms; down to the ultimate atom or 
electron, each of which eternally “lives 
and moves and has its Being.” 

It is equally untrue that error is the 
absence of truth. There is no absence of 
truth; and the grandest of all truths are 
expressed in the form of paradoxes or 
seeming contradictions; indicative of the 
fact that truth has neither beginning nor 
ending, and embraces each and every 
interpretation of human thought concern- 
ing it. 


T IS not true that any “thing” may 

properly be defined as the absence of 
anything else. That a horse may not be 
satisfactorily defined as the absence of 
a cow is readily understood, for here the 
incompleteness of the assumed definition 
is plainly evident. That darkness is not 
the absence of light, or that one extreme 
or contrast is not the absence of another 
extreme or contrast, may not be discerned 
so readily. That each point in the cir- 
cumference of truth bears a definite rela- 
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tion to every other, and that all truth 
serves as the basis of any truth, furnishes 
a clue that will solve the problem, and 
demonstrate that nothing may be defined 
appropriately as the absence of some- 
thing else. : 

There is no “absence” of anything in 
the universe; there is only “presence.” 
No one has ever felt, tasted, smelt, heard 
or seen “‘absence.”’ This is the only thing 
that has never been found. At no time 
has anything but presence been discerned. 
It is a mental deception that finds nothing 
where something is; it is tortuous and 
indirect method whereby the mind reveals 
its consciousness of duality under the 
guise of assumed unity. It is an uncon- 
scious attempt to conceal the remnant 
of falsity inherited with the superstitious 


- conception of God and Devil, or good 


and evil as unrelated opposites. 

There is but one thing that has no 
place in the universe, and that is ‘‘nothing.”’ 
There is no place in which to put it, for 
all space is filled with something. No 
one can find nothing anywhere. No one 
can ever imagine nothing. Take one from 
one and what remains cannot be imagined; 
it may only be symbolized as an unknown 
quantity. No one can add one and noth- 
ing, for the result is one; the addition of 
nothing merely signifying that there was 
no addition. 

“Much Ado About Nothing” would 
seem a fitting title for the strenuous 
denials of matter. To affirm matter by 
giving it a name, and then deny that it 
is what the name signifies, is utterly 
illogical. To deny that the material is 
material would seem to be absurd. To 
deny that the material is something other 
than material is quite unnecessary. 


T IS said that matter is not real; that 

is, it is not permanent and unchange- 
able. No sane person ever suggested the 
contrary. Even idiots may claim to 
know that much. But what else or what 
more than this is expressed in the denial 
of matter? Of course, there is a funda- 
mental truth that is attempted to be 
revealed by the denials of matter; but 
denials seem rather to conceal than to 
reveal it. 
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It must be a fundamental truth that 
reality, principle, the permanent, is always 
and everywhere, present, and that it is 
universally and unceasingly ideal, normal 
and constructive. In the realm of being 
there must be uninterrupted health, happi- 
ness and prosperity, or at least the syn- 
onyms in the Infinite for these finite con- 
ceptions. But in the absolute there can 
be no realization of health, happiness or 
prosperity as we comprehend these con- 
ditions, for there are no conditions in the 
absolute, and no opportunity for express- 
ing that which is not the essence of being. 


We comprehend health by contrast 
with disease, and good by contrast with 
evil. When we say that health is perma- 
nent and disease is temporary, we do not 
refer to the condition of health, for we 
make the affirmation only because of our 
recognition of the condition of disease. 
If the condition of health were permancnt, 
we would know nothing of disease, not 
even for the purpose of denying it. We 
make our affirmation because we are 
conscious that the condition of health 
is not only temporary, but at times that 
it is far less permanent than is the condi- 
tion of disease. 


HE denial of a factor of a condition 

has no direct influence upon it. To 
deny that a horse is a horse will not make 
it any less a horse or any more a cow, nor 
will the denial of materiality change the 
fact in the slightest degree. No fact is 
changed by its denial. If it were the 
purpose of a denial to change a fact, it 
would fail utterly. As it does not change 
a fact, does it answer any purpose? And 
is for, what? 


Man is not governed by facts. Gen- 
erally speaking, he is ignorant of facts. 
He does not know what he contacts. 
He does not know what matter is, or 
spirit, or life, or death, or electricity, or 
ether, or anything else. He only knows 
what to him they seem to be. He inter- 
prets them in relation to himself, and 
thereby lays the foundations of his beliefs. 
He has beliefs about everything; about 
every form, expression and manifestation; 
about every idea, conception and ideal. 
Man is a bundle of beliefs, and he governs 
himself or is governed and mastered by 
his beliefs. Change a man’s beliefs and 
you change him, and with different beliefs 
he is a different man. 

Denials tend to change beliefs. 


The 
maim, distort and destroy beliefs. 


They 
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Good Morning Mr. Businessman! 


Are you a practical PSYCHOLOGIST? Then 
THIS MEANS YOU!!! If you are tired of the 
DAILY GRIND and getting no where, then send 
50 cents for multigraphed copy (printed ones all 
gone) of the story of THE OUTCAST. A story 
of a Real Man for REAL MEN. If you don't 
believe that YOUR THOUGHT FORCES may 
be used to gain financial succese—This story will 
help convince you. I KNOW THAT YOU MAY 
SO CHANGE YOUR LINE OF THINKING— 
THAT WHERE YOU HAVE BEEN A FAIL- 
URE—YOU MAY BECOME A SUCCESS. 


MRS. AGNES MAE GLASGOW 
160 Claremont Ave., New York City. 


6STEPSin MENTAL MASTERY 


By HENRY HARRISON BROWN 

The most practical New Thought Book Extant. Price 
50c. 108 pages. I will send this book and a 3 months 
current subscription to YOU for 50c. 

NOW: A Journal of Affirmation 

This well-known magazine was established by Henry 
Harrison Brown in 1900. It is devoted to Mental Science, 
Practical Psychology, Psychometry, Metaphysical Healing 
and Business Success. 

Edited by Sam E. Foulds, and assisted by many of 
the best known of the New Thought writers, among 
them being Dr. Alex J. MclIvor-Tyndall, Henry Vic- 
tor Morgan, Henry Frank, Eugene Del Mar—Dr. Wm. F. 
Kelley, Agnes Mae Glasgow, Dr. Sheldon Leavitt, and 
others just as well-known. 

Send a dime for a sample copy. $1.50 the year. 15 
cents per copy. Address: 


SAM E. FOULDS, 589-B Haight Street, San Francisce, Cal. 


Great Success 


Learn to influence others. 
Develop self - confidence, 
concentration, and a mag- 
netic personality. 


“The Eight Psychological 
Principles for Success” will 
give you the eight New 
Thought steps to business 
and social success. 


you can have the above booklet and a month's 
For 10 Cents trial of NAUTILUS, magasine of New Thought. 
Elisabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Send now and 
we will include without extra charge ‘The Gist of New Thought 
which explains fully how to apply New Thought to your health, 
pinees and success problems. 
O. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE C Inc. 
DEPT. U-31 HOLYOKE, MASS. 


z 


Power of Expression 


Here is a supremely helpful new book on English 
expresion by JAMES C, FERNALD, L.H. D. 
the noted authority. It explains all the factors that 
make for the most expressive speech and writing. 


EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH 


This book treats all phases of English, giving explana- 
tions and disclosing secreta that pe the full 
power of the language at your command. Hundreds 
of difficult problems of rhetoric and grammar are 
80 , and you will learn how to express exactly what 

ou have in mind with the greatest beauty and effect. 
This book is invaluable to every user of the English 
language. ished by Funk & Wagnalls, New Y ork. 
C bound, 474 pages; price $1.90 net; by mail $2.00 


Order from Book Department 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
P. O. Box 1043 - Memphis, Tenn. 
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benumb, mesmerize, hypnotize and para- 
lyze beliefs. They eae them to pieces, 
throw them into the discard, cast them 
upon the junk heap, and crush them into 
oblivion. It is the office of denials to 
kill beliefs, and thereby change the man: 
and the changed man relates himself 
differently to conditions, which he mag- 
netizes to conform to his new conceptions. 


ELIEFS are matters of consciousness, 

and they may be destructive or 
constructive. Man believes in duality 
of principle in correspondence with duality 
of appearance. He believes in physical 
causation and negative principles, and 
denials are directed against these false 
beliefs, which obstruct the inflow of the 
Divine Life. Denials assist to remove 
these obstructions. 

Denials are not directed against facts 
but beliefs: they do not alter facts but 
belicfs. They do not change something 
into nothing or nothing into something, 
but they may destroy a belief in regard 
to either conception. They do not change 
good or evil, but they can change a belief 
in good or evil. They will not convert 
disease into health, but may alter a belief 
in disease or health. 

Denials represent the most primitive 
method of changing man’s beliefs. They 
are comparatively crude and childish. 
They are essentially destructive. They 
are promoted by the false belief in duality 
of principle. With the passing of that 
belief denials are outgrown, for they have 
become unnecessary. There is nothing 
left for them to work upon. Life’s prob- 
lems are then no longer matters of sub- 
traction, but of addition entirely. Denials 
have been superseded by affirmations 
and living the life. Their reign of destruc- 
tion has ended; they have been succeeded 
by God’s eternal process of ee 

—‘‘Azoth.” 


ENLARGED TRAINING SCHOOL 


in Business Favenology, Metaphysical Healing, Social Psychology, Public Speaking, Rythmic 

etaphysical Healing, Metaphysical Interpretation of the Bible, Symbology, Com- 

parative Religions, and other studies. Ten weeks, Ten Courses, old price, and easy terms if desired. 
8T. LOUIS TRAINING SCHOOL, opens September 19th. 

FLORIDA TRAINING SCHOOL, opens Janua 

WASHINGTON, D. C. SCHOOL, opens April 9 

Write for Prospectus and Particulars. 


London Branch Correspondence College of Divine Metaphysics—Rev. W. G. Hooper, 
of Divine Metaphysics—Dr. Kaun Shang Tang, 


Physical and A 


r, 39 Maddox St., London, Eng. 
China Branch, Correspondence college 


Director, 15 Pei Shau Le, Hankow, ina. 


Try these wonderful Booklets, Self Healing 25c; Just How the Mind, Heals, 10c; How to Pray 
to Get Results, 10c; Case and Cure of Sorrow, 10c; How to Grow Beautiful, 10c; Garden of Eden 
and Sex, 10c; Methusolah, 10c; Practical Metaphysics, 10c; The Demonstration of Money, 10c; 


324-6 Nicholas Bidg., 


All for $1.00. 


The College of Divine Metaphysics, Inc., 


ry 9th. 
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The Life Triumphant 
All These Things Added 


By Rev. James Allen 
Authorized American Edition 


All These 
Things Added 


One reader 
says of it: “I 
have read all of 
Allen’s books 
with profound 
joy, but I regard 
‘All These 
Things Added’ 
as his_best mes- 
sage to a needy 
world.”’ 


ALL THESE 
THINGS ADDED 


—_— 


ae 


ERC M l Ki A ERTY 
TO: POWER =” 


The Life 
Triumphant 


The crowning 
book of the Al- 
len series con- 
tains the ma- 
turest thought 
and experience 
of the author. 
Every sentence 
is an epigram of 
wisdom and 
power. 


BYWAYS. OF 
BLESSEDNESS 


JAMES ALLEN 


Substantially and attractively bound in cloth, 
and printed on the best book paper. 


Price per copy, postpaid, $1.50 
Address—Book Department 


THE BUSINESS PH:LOSOPHER 
Box 1043, Memphis, Tenn. 


Our book department can supply any business book at pub- 
lisher’s retail price. 


Joseph Perry Green, 
President 


St. Louis, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Business Philosopher. 


Personality 


By I. H. 


AVE you ever met a man who im- 
pressed you the moment you met him 
as being unusually intelligent? There was 
an indefinite something about him that 
gained your confidence. He spoke as one in 
authority. As you listened you were car- 
ried away with his ideas; every one of 
which were sensible, intelligently expressed 
and convincing. a 
There was something about this man that 
told your subconscious mind that he knew 
of what he was speaking. He seemed one 
hundred per cent posted. His whole atti- 
tude bespoke a man who had made himself 
a “‘master.”” He did not guess; he knew. 
He conveyed his ideas intelligently; the 
good points of his proposition; their ben- 
efit to you and the advantages you would 
derive were pleasing and impressive. He 
seemed to be of such high caliber, you 
could not imagine him as offering anything 
or representing a firm that was not as thor- 
oughly genuine as he was himself. 

e had a distinct personality, an in- 
dividuality. He impressed one as a man 
who knew his business and had carefully 
studied it from every angle. 


COMBINATION EXTRAORDINARY 


The following book and subscription offer to either new or renewal subscriptions will be offered 
for the month of August: 


‘Ginger Talks” by Holman 
(a $2.00 Book) and 


Twelve Month’s Subscription to the Business Philosopher | 
(a $2.00 Value) | 


BOTH FOR $2.50 


“About a year ago we purchased several 
hundred copies of ‘Ginger Talks’ for our 
men. We believe our sales were largely 


increased from the use of this book. We 
consider ‘Ginger Talks’ to be the beet 


purposes! 


your special August offer. 


Name..... 
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The Business Philosopher is a magazin 
building, mind training and spiritual uplift. 
think constructively, feel and act in accordance with natural laws 
which if obeyed lead to the attainment of the worthy ideal Success. 
Many executives and sales managers are subscribing to the maga- 
zine for their salesmen and department managers because it in- 
creases their efficiency. What a happy combination Holman 4 
Ginger Talks and the Business Philosopher make for su 


BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, Circulation Dept., Box 1048, Memphis, Tenn. 
Enclosed find $2.50 for { EEE } subscription to the Business Philosopher and a copy of Holman's Ginger Talks as per 
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SAYMAN . 


He always had convincing facts and 
figures at hand that dispelled all doubt 
and made you feel the warmth of his friend- 
ship. There was no room for objections. 
Opposition seemed to melt before his sane 
presentation. He seemed to make one feel 
as if this was the opportunity of a life time. 
He was never out of a position and could 
command the highest salary because he 
gave the best that was in him to his firm, 
his customers and his friends. 


ACH man has his own individual per- 
sonality. 

No two men are alike or impress any one 
in just the same manner. Every one’s per- 
sonality is the portrayal of his develop- 
ment. The greater the development; the 
greater the personality. No one can cul- 
tivate a strong personality who does not 
study life’s problems from every angle. , 

The man with a strong personality 1s a 
careful student. It is not a gift. It is and 
must be cultivated by doing just what you 
are doing now; that is, reading books or 
magazines for the development of your 
mind in place of former pastime. 


e with a message of body 
It makes the reader 
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Buy books from The Business Philosopher Book Department. 
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When you read an article that impresses 
you as being good, allow it to become ab- 
sorbed in your personality. Let its lessons 
become a part of you. You will gain 
strength by reading aloud to some friend or 
to your wife. Then debate on what you 
have read. Express your own idea and 
enlarge on the thoughts of the author as 
you read. You can develop a stronger per- 
sonality by diligent study. 

Don’t be afraid to buy books advertised 
in this and similar magazines. If you are 
in doubt as to whether the books will help 
you to reach your desired goal, write to the 
editor of this magazine. He will answer 
your question one hundred per cent right 
and to your best interest. 

“Cultivate your personality and give it 
expression.” Don’t be a Jelly fish, just a 
quivering mass of generalities. If you 
want to get back into the ocean, don’t 
wait for the tide to wash you in. Have 
enough back bone to go. Your courage 
will inspire courage in others. Courage 
makes leaders of men. 


F YOU are working with others, strive to 
be in the lead. Let the others follow 
you. 

Set the pace. It may seem hard work, 
but the highest goal can only be reached 
by those who are willing to pay the price 
of hard, continuous effort. 

Use your spare moments in place of wast- 
ing them. Don’t lie to yourself and say, 
“I have no time to read.” 

You take the time to nourish your body, 
take the time also to nourish your mind. 

Read, as you ride in the cars to and from 
your work. Always carry some helpful 
literature in your pocket. Reflect on what 
you read and try to find some way of utiliz- 
ing these thoughts in your daily task. 

Your employer is looking for a chance to 
raise your salary, when he sees you are us- 
ing your brain to think with, in place of for 
ballast. 

Cultivate your positive qualities; you 


have them. Find them. Nourish and use 
T You will be surprised at the re- 
sults. 


TH. to help and encourage others. 
Do not be self-centered and try to rise 
alone. There are many who need your 
help as well as you need theirs. 

I have gained much by the suggestions 
offered to me by the readers of my articles 
and booklets which I publish for free dis- 


(Continued on page 58.) 
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A Study 
of the Mind 


is necessary if you would learn to 
succeed in business. One of the best 


books for obtaining this knowledge is 
T. Sharper Knowlson’s 


Business 
Psychology 


A brief but comprehensive work on the opera- 
tions and cultivation of the human mind in and 
for business. Written in clear, simple language, 
free from technicalities, and brought down to - 
the practical, everyday affairs of your business. 

Mr. Knowlson is, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
acknowledged as authority in this field. He 
throws the light of science on such subjects as 
Mental Forces, Concentration, Imagination, 
Originality, Memory, Will Power, Mental Hy- 
giene and Business Ethics. 


216 pages, clothbound 
Price $2.00, postpaid 
Usual trade discounts. Special price to firms or 
corporations ordering for their employes. 


Address—Book Department 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 


Ginger Talks 


By W.C. Holman 


e A stimulating ool- 


WORTHINGTON GAOLMAN 


retain trade. 

are the verbatim “'sell- 
ing talks” of the di- 
rector of the 
organization of one 
the largest conoerns 
in the counrty to their 
1,000 sasalesmen—the 


coaching 
tion, the very selling pointers that built u 
eir salesmen a business of nearly two mi 
a month. 


Pointers on Salesmanship that brought 
in orders of $2,000,000 a month 


About a year ago we purchased several hundred 
copies of “Ginger Talks” for our men. We believe 
our sales were largely increased from the use of this 
book. We consider “Ginger Talks” to be the best 
article along this line now published and heartily 
recommend it to any salesmanager.—jGeo. Kuhne, 
Vice-Pres. Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Attractively bound in cloth. 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
Special price to firms or corporations ordering for 


their employes. Sample copy for examination. 
Usual discount to the trade. 


THE BUSINESS 


n do 


Address: Book Department, 
PHILOSOPHER, Memphis, Tenn. 


Our book department can supply any business book”at pub- 
ve lisher’s retail price, = aie ia 
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AILING BUSINESS MEN! 


The Greatest Discovery 
in Drugless Healing 


The average man knows all about his business, but very 
Uttle about his own body. eo siceps in an unventilated room, 
gets up fatigued, eats breakfast of cereais, meat, coffee, attends 
to his business in a di room and hurries to a lunch counter 
to gulp down more starchy foods, more meat, more coffee. 

After 5 hours of more work he is too tired to walk home so 
he drives home to eat another hearty meal. 

tty soon Nature will send him warnings in form of head- 
aches, siness, constipation, indigestion, nervousness, and a 
thousand other troubles. 

Very few understand these warnings and if they do, they 
suppress them by drugs. 

you now wonder why you are ailing all the time? The 
wrong way of living brings about “AUTO-INTOXICATION” 
and a DEFICIENCY of the important life-giving Mineral 
Salts in your blood and tissues. 

Write us for free literature and free medical advice. Our 
drugless Mineral Salt Treatment will eliminate the accumu- 
lated poisons and supply the lacking constituent parta to your 
blood and tissues with the result that your silments will dis- 
appear like snow in March. 18,000 clients. 


YOGHURT CO., Inc. 
BELLINGHAM, (209) WASHINGTON 


FREE BOOKLET 


Containing splendid article on the ‘*Heal- 
ing Love of the Holy Spirit,” together with 
sample copy of the AQUARIAN AGE. 
Address: THE AQUARIAN MINISTRY, 
(Dept. J) SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


We assist in pro 
p ial ar- 
t scholar y service. 
(Room 476) 500 


| SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: 
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WE WANT AGENTS TO HANDLE 
‘THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER ”’ 


at County Institutions and Summer Schools throughout the 
country. 

You can make more than your salary with The Progressive 
Teacher fhis summer. Last season one of our agents earned 
more than $400 in three weeks. , 

We will give you a liberal commission. You had better get 
your territory and contract now by writing to THE PRO- 
Gi.ESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, Tenn. 


MAIL ORDER PROPOSITION— Clean, profitable 
and legitimate. No goods to sell. No investment. 
Auer iterary Agency, 211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, 

oO. 


COLLECT WHAT IS DUE YOU 


My chain of prize winning collection letters together 
with full directions for use sent for $1.00 complete. 


B. J. May (collection expert) 6122 Carpenter Street, 
Philadelphia. 


LECTURES, Orationes, Debates, Essays, Letters, Etc. 
prepared to order. Manuscripts revised and typed. 
Outlines furnished. Miller's Literary Agency, 211-212 
Reis.nger Ave., Dayton, Ohio, 


PERSONALITY 
(Continued from page 57.) 


tribution. Write for them. They are ab- 
solutely free and I pay the postage. 

I have faced many obstacles and have 
found it necessary to develop in order to 
surmount them. 

Have faith in yourself, in the profession 
you have chosen and in your business as- 
sociates. 

If you are employed by a firm who lies 
about their goods, you cannot afford to 
represent them. If they lie to the public, 
they will also lie to you. If they cheat the 
public, they will eventually cheat you. 

Work for a firm that has a principle. 
Have one yourself. 

Let the highest principle of service and 
square dealing develop your personality. 

Get busy, work hard and determine to 
win. 

Keep after yourself day and night. 

Drive yourself. Don’t get discouraged. 
It is a difficult task, but the glory of 
en will repay you a thousand 
fold. 

I am trying to make the world better 
because I have lived in it. 

What is your aim in life? 


THE KABLEGRAM, which isa 
fun-loving fraternal review, 
publishes a page of funny stories 
for speakers each month. It 
has other interesting features 
for fraternalists. Send 5@cents 
for a year’s subscription (or a 
dollar bill for three years) to 
The Kablegram, Mt. Morris, Ill. 
Dept. ‘1 


you SAN Good Talker 


You can train yourself to be a winning conversa- * 
tionalist, a successful sales talker, a good story-teller, 
a pleasing public speaker, if you will learn the cardina 
principles of speaking. They are presented simply 
and clearly in 


TALKS ON TALKING 
By GRENVILLE KLEISER. 19 chapters explaining every 
angle of the art of talking, with the belp of whieh you a 
and publie 

truction in “Talks on Talking, 


Cloth bound; $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12 
Send orders to 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Book Department -_ P.O. Box 1043 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Try These on Your Memory Keys 


NSTEAD of taking the time to think of 
a bath-tub, a creek, a river, a steam- 
boat, an ocean and a rainstorm to attempt 
to remember a man named Waters, try 
some of these tests on your memory- 
records: 
What task did you leave undone yester- 
day that should be done today? 


What promise did you make yesterday 
that you should keep today? | 


How are you applying today the facts 
which your experience taught you yester- 
day, and during many other days that 
have gone? 

If you can recall the harmful effects 
of any habit, why do you persist in that 
habit? 

Your memory must be faulty if you 
do the same thing today that brought 
humiliation and pain last year. 

What was it caused the rupture be- 
tween you and a former friend? Re- 
member the cause and perhaps you can 
help to remove it; remember only the hurt 
pride, and the case is forgotten. 


“Let Me Teach You 
How to Speak 


Pde» Forcefully~ 
Hing i uasive 
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Ww Hr method of doing your work 
brings best results? If you remem- 
ber the wrong things to avoid them, and 
the right things to improve on them, you 
will become more rolen 

(This is for employers quite as much 
as for employes.) 

What trait of character in you has 
been the cause of misunderstanding be- 
tween you and others—on your level, 
below or above you? 

How have others acted when you ex- 
ploded some idea to them? Remember 
their actions, and you will be able to learn 
wherein you were wrong. Resent their 
actions, and you will commit a greater 
blunder next time. 

Why do you persist in remembering 
slights and insults, and forgetting kind- 
nesses? Which memory gives you the 
greater pleasure? 

Try to remember the attitude you as- 
sumed upon coming home from work 
that brought the happiest response from 
the other members of the family . In time, 
you may become a favorite at home! 


OU can become a convincing speaker 


as of the English language by spending but 


fifteen minutes a day in the right kind of reading. 

GRENVILLE KLEISER, world-famous 
speech specialist, has just completed his 
greatest work, embodying the ripest fruits 


his years of studying and teaching English. 
It is now published in the form of 

Ten, New, Handy, Cloth-Bound Volumes 
covering the whole art of public speaking. 
Each book deals with a particular phase of 
the subject. These new volumes are: 


4 of his experience and the richest products of 


HOW TO SPEAK WITHOUT NOTES—Concise directions for extempore speaking, 
gesture, voice-building exercises, etc. 
SOMETHING TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY IT—Preparing material; how to 


condense ideas; how to influence men through speech, etc. 


TRTE \ wi HI SUCCESSFUL METHODS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING—The success factors of plat- 


OT service. 


teachings. 


2 


L Lal Ue 


form speaking, emphasizing the power of personality. 

MODEL SPEECHES FOR PRACTISE—Varied assortment of successful speeches 
by eminent speakers, covering ail principal forms, fitting you to meet any occasion. 
THE TRAINING OF A PUBLIC SPEAKER—An abridged and modernized version 
of Quintilian’s celebrated work on oratory. 

HOW TO SELL THROUGH SPEECH—For the salesman, lawyer, preacher—in a 


word, for everyone who has anything to sell, be it merchandise, talent, skill, experience, 


IMPROMPTU SPEECHES: How to Make Them—tTeaches you bow to think on 
your feet and acquire ease and self-confidence. 

WORD POWER: How to Develop It—Shows methods of acquiring a free and well- 
varied vocabulary which is the only basis for really successful public speaking. 


CHRIST: THE MASTER SPEAKER— Quotations from the most vital of the Master's 
VITAL ENGLISH FOR SPEAKERS AND WRITERS—Shows the right use of words , 


the making of telling pbrises, the cultivation of a clear and forceful style. 


p Bound in`cloth, $1.25 each, postpaid $1.35 


Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York 


Order from Book Department, THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


P. O. Box 1043, Memphis, Tenn. 


We can supply any book published on business subjects at advertised price. 
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HAT did you think and do when your 
| greatest temptation confronted you? 

If you remember well, you will find the 
next temptation easier to overcome. 

Why do you clog your memory with 
the sobs and snarls, when they add to 
your misery? Your mind needs all the 
space possible for storing constructive 
thoughts. 

The things you remember most easily 
are the ones you think about most per- 
sistently. Why not think about the help- 
ful, building things and make them part 
of your life? 

Your position in the world, your status 
among friends, your reception among 
strangers, all depend upon the kind of 
thoughts you have been treasuring. 

Have you ever met a person who clings 
to little odds and ends of keep-sakes, that 
are distasteful to the eye and of no par- 
ticular use? 

How many of these little freaks of 
memory are you treasuring in your mind, 
at the cost of bigger and better memories? 


N ANY situation, in any excitement, 
when you are put to any test, the first 
thing you will remember is the thought 
that has claimed you the most tenaciously. 
The farmer who persists in* growing 
barley each year on the same tract of land, 
soon has land that is fallow—that is “worn 
out.” He must rotate his crops if he is 
to succeed. 

If you keep on planting memory-seeds 
of harmful, useless or over-worked facts 
and fancies, pretty soon your brain-soil 
will be fallow. 

A room may appear clean if the dust 
is swept under the rug, but in reality it 
is not clean. Tucking sour thoughts be- 
neath the apparently calm exterior of 
your mind, does not give you added 
thought-force. 

Pay attention to the things you re- 
member, and try to remember the dis- 
agreeable things chiefly as warnings, and 
the good things as beacon-lights. 

In time, you will be the product of your 
memories. If they must drag you down 
to their low level, you will not progress. 
If they hold before you ideals and goals 
as yet unattained, you will struggle on- 
ward—to success. 


OUR sincerity, your desire to do 

L things right, your attention to de- 
tails, cultivate your memory. They store 
up in your memory-cells the fruit of your 
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The Secret or 
Typewriting Speed 


Secret of 

Typewrit- 

ing Speed 
coed yore 


Margaret B. Owen 


The World's 
Champion Typist 


obezi tepevriteag. bt 
eoybody to complercly manar Ube typew a 


IN this important book Miss Owen gives the methods 
by which she has four times won the world’s type- 
wating speed championship: Every stenographer; 
every business office, every person who uses a type 
writer needs this ugeful volume; for it is the first book 
to tell everything about typewriting. It will help any- 
beny to completely master the typewriter. , 

This is only book on general typewri ever written 
by one who has been the holder of a world's speed re- 
cord. It is what sten phers have long been waiting 
for—a k that would tell them how to succeed in 
their profession. This is not a dry textbook but an 
interesting, pratical guide that clearly covers the entire 
subject of typewriting. , 

Published by Forbes and Company, Chicago 
Neatly Bound in Cloth 
Price, By Mail, $1.35 
Order from Book Department, Desk G. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, Memphis, Tenn. 


Thoughts on Business 
By Waldo P. Warren 


This is a book which every reader 
treasures as a source of power and a rich 
mine of business helpfulness. It gives a 
new vision and tells men in a practical 
way how to earn more and how to manage 
a successful business. 

Some of the subjects treated of are— 


Self Improvement 
The Manager 
Buying and Selling 
Developing Workers 
The Efficient Man, 


The Opportune Moment 
Important Problems 
Dignity of Usefulness 
Over 100 subjects are discussed, with 
ractical examples of cause and effect, 
Initiative and action. 

Every corporation, every man employ- 
ing an office force, will make a good invest- 
ment in buying this book and presenting 
it to his employes. 

Published by 
Forbes and Co., Chicago. 


For sale at $1.35 postpaid by 


The Business Philosopher 
P. O. Box 1043, Memphis, Tenn. 


Our book department can supply any business book at pab- 


lisher's 
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experience. It is the fruit you need—not 


the husks. 
An elephant can remember a kindness 


and an injury—and knows which is which. 


Most human beings prefer to remember 
injuries, and to apply the bitterness of 
that memory to all, without favor. 


A simple fish, that has been hooked and 
which escapes, measures its appetite ac- 
cording to the honest-to-goodness ap- 
pearance of the next baited hook. 


Many persons, remembering the hurt 
and forgetting the chain of circumstances 
that led to it, blunder into the same posi- 
tion and are hurt again. 


Forget the things that are not worth 
remembering, and remember the things 
too previous to forget—and your mental 
storehouse will be filled with the golden 
grain of the facts which you have lived. 


The more that you dwell upon the un- 
worthy things, the more likely you will 
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be a victim of equally unworthy things. 


OU are as you think—and what you 
think is governed largely by what you 
remember—and what you remember can 
be controlled by your manner of thinking. 


The mariner, knowing that he cannot 
remember directions, consults his compass. 
The successful person, knowing that he 
is not all-wise, consults his past experience 
and profits by its memories. 


Tune up on things worth remembering, 
and the balance will be easy. Each day, 
you are adding to your memory, and the 
earnestness of each day’s duties will add 
to the quality of that memory. 

Dexterity and knowledge are but re- 
sults of the worthy things remembered 
—and the more interest you take in things 
worth-while, the better your memory will 
serve you tomorrow, the day after, and 
the balance of the distance along life’s 
trail Popular Psychology. 


@ There are approximately six hundred grains on each ear of corn; but who 


can tell the number of ears of corn in a single grain?—C. C. Hanson. 
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TEHE Correspondence Literary College guar- 
antees through, practical, and system- 
atic instruction in English grammar, rhetoric 
logic, and English and American literature. 
Essays are required to train the pupils in the 
use of grammer and rhetoric. The subjects 
for the essays up to the study of literature 
are selected from the Bible, in order to teach 


book in all literature, but in the study of litera- 
ture, essays are required on literary productions 
and men of letters. The pupils are taken over 
the great, rich fields of English and American 
authors to reap the best thought of men. They 
are taught literary judgment and discrimination. 
This is the climax of an education. “The 
Progressive Teacher,” will print extracts from 
our students’ MSS, and the picture of our gradu- 
ates. The course requires from one to two 
hours a day. 

The C. L. C. is designed for the following 


classes: 
(1). Preachers, teachers, doctors, or lawyers 


giving your influence to a good werk. 
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Enroll In Our C. L. C.—Take Our Home Study Course 
Facts About The C. L. C. 


the students something about the greatest- 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


N. B. If you are not interested in this, please put it into the hands oï somzene whom it will interest, thereby 


WLLL dada 
We can supply any book published on business subjocts at advertised price. 
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who want a better literary education, but who, 
being actively engaged in their profession, can 
not go to college. 

(2). Young people that are unable to pay their 
way through school. We bring the college to 
them for a very small fee. 

(3). Any that desire a fine literary education 
at the minimum cost. The correspondence idea 
is a great success. Try it for yourself. 

In the C. L. C. there are nine lessons in gram- 
mar, five in rhetoric, and there will not be more 
than twenty five lessons in the whole course. 
There are exactly one hundred questions in every 
lesson, and each question brings out a point. 
The average student, by studying one hour 
every day, can do one lesson every month, and 
graduate in about two years. We hope to give 
our graduates the degree M. E. L. A. number 
who have been to college have taken our course. 
It is a fine review, and the most thorough prac- 
tical drill in the world! 

For sample lesson and instructions, send 2 
cents in stamps to 


MORRISTOWN 
TENNESSEE 
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HOW A BUSINESS WAS RE- 
ORGANIZED 
(Continued from page 40.) 

was made among ourselves as individuals 
entirely apart from our connections with 
the corporation. All stockholders are sig- 
nators to this agreement. Briefly, it pro- 
vides that upon the death of any stock- 
holder, or upon any one of them severing 
his connections with the company for any 
reason, his holdings shall be made avail- 
able at once for purchase on a pro-rata 
basis by the other stockholders; that any 
signator who does not desire to take an 
additional stock under this proviso will 
release his pro-rata share for equal dis- 
tribution among those signators who do. 


AS I have pointed out, what is perhaps 
the outstanding feature of this propo- 
sition is that part of the agreement which 
prevents stock from being passed along to 
the sons and heirs of the present owners, 
and which restricts the employment of sons 
and relatives in the business. 

This might seem like a drastic rule. I 
think that the philosophy back of it came 
from my father, who had a happy faculty 
of getting jobs for the sons of all his 
friends, but who was obdurate in his re- 
fusal to get a job for me. 

“Young man,” he said, when I, as a 
boy, broached the job subject, “if you 
were another man’s son I might get you a 
job. But since you are my son, I want 
you to learn early that to be successful 
you must stand on your own feet. Im 
willing to give you plenty of advice; come 
to me at any time. But you’ve got to 
make your own way and find yourown obs.” 

My associates and I are saying as much 
to our own sons and relatives today. We 
have set our faces squarely against the 
practise of members of the company 
warming chairs for sons or any other rela- 
tives, by blood or by marriage. Such a 
practise is not fair to a business, as we 
look at it, and it is eminently unfair to 
the boys. It may be a little thing, but its 
effect on the morale of our organization 
has been big. More than once have I 
thanked the wisdom of my father which 
made him see the dangers of acting as a 
buffer for me. 


SECOND important factor in our 
plan, a vital one to its success, per- 
haps, was in our method of stock distribu- 
tion which left full control with the head of 
the business. Any other arrangement 


We can supply any book published on business subjects at advertised price. 
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would have been inadvisable. While we 
are a harmonious lot in our organization, 
I believe every man of us is against any 
policy which puts too many bosses into the 
saddle and in any way divides ultimate 
responsibility. 

With full control at the top where it 
belongs, discipline is established, without 
which any organization would be lost. 
Simply because a man is a holder of stock 
and a part owner in the business does not 
excuse him from full responsibility as an 
employee; rather, it adds to his respon- 
sibility. The interest of the corporation 
must, of necessity, stand above every 
individual interest. 

To sum up, the three aims we are striving 


Every Man 
Sells Something 


Ideas, Merchandise 
or Personal Service 


Selling is one of the great arts of life. 
Ability to market one’s goods should be 
systematically cultivated. The goods 
may be oysters or essays, pork or poems. 
The man who writes poems and can't 
sell them is in the same position as the 
man who makes good sausages, but lacks 
the power to market them. 


The Art of Selling 


By Arthur Frederick Sheldon 


A text-book of fifty lessons, eaeh fol- 
lowed by questions and exercises dealing 
with retail, wholesale and specialty sel- 
ling. The language is simple and treat- 
ment of the whole subject is lucid. The 
reader is able to grasp the elementary 
principles with confidence. The sugges- 
tions for advance study along the line 
of constructive salesmanship are worth 
many times the cost of the book. 

The author is one of the most remark- 
able salesmen in American. and this 
manual, based largely upon his own ex- 
perience, should find a place as a text 
book in the commerical department of 
every school in the country. 


Bound in cloth. Price, $1.50 net 


Special discount to Schools and Colleges. 


Sample free for examination. Ueual trade 
discounts. 


Address Book Department 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
P. O. Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 
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after above all others are initiative on the 
part of executives and individuals; co- 
operation between departments; and ef- 
fective production, economy and unity 
in the complete organization. Success in 
attaining these, we believe, centers largely 
in the kind of an incentive which the task 
offers to those who are engaged in it. 

Absentee ownership, with the strictly 
salaried organization it produces, offers 
the least incentive. When the ownership 
is limited to the top, only the top is in- 
terested in all the business. As the owner- 
ship is broadened, the interest in the organ- 
ization is broadened, and the wider the 
field of interest, the greater is the co- 
operation, the greater the unity growing 
out of cooperation, and the more oppor- 
tunity is there for the development of high 
executive types. 

I do not worry about my business nor 
do I hesitate to leave it to itself. I know 
there are men in the business who are quite 
capable of running it and who have in it 
an interest equal to my own.—From ad- 
vance proofs from August “System.” 

VENTRILOQUISM—Taught almost anyone at 


home. Small cost. Send today 2c stamp for particulars 
and proof. Geo. W. Smith, Room R, 832, 125 N. Jeff 


Ave., Peoria, Ill 


His Mistake 


He longed to find the road to fame, 

But not a highway bore that name. 

He thought to glory there must be 

A level path that he should see; 

But every road to which he came 

Possessed a terrifying name. 

He never thought that fame might lurk 

Along the dreary path called Work. 

He never thought to go and see 

What marked the road called Industry. 

Because it seemed so rough and high 

He passed the road to Service by. 

Yet had he taken either way 

He might have come to fame some day. 
— Detroit Free Press. 


There is no use quarreling about a 
division of the profits in any industry 
where there may be no profits to divide. 
It is far better to find out something about 
the underlying facts in the industry—then 
link together to obviate some of the 
difficulties in the way of bigger profits. 
Real co-operation for more production 
means more profits to be divided. And it 
is the only sane basis upon which wages 
can be considered.—Printers Ink. 


Through the Gate of Good 


—or “Christ and Conduct.” This book is 
an interpretation of the mission and teach- 
ing of Jesus in the light of self-perfection by 
noble moral conduct, based upon the trut 
that spiritual enlightenment and the practice 
of virtue are identical. An illuminating com- 
mentary on present day trends of thought, vital 
and valuable. To quote from one of the chap- 
ters: “The essential difference between a wise 
man and a fool is that the wise man controls 
his thinking, the fool is controlled by it.” 


Morning and Evening Thoughts 


Being some of the choicest meditations of 
James Allen, gathered from his writings and 
compiled by Lily L. Allen and others. There 
are several choice selections, both prose and 
poetry, for each day of the month. 


Usual Trade Discounts. 


James Allen’s “Four Books of Power” 
Authorized American Edition—Cloth Bound 


Printed in large type—f nest book paper—deckle edge. 
Price 50 Cents Each—or the Set of Four for $1.50 Postpaid 
The Same Set, Small Type, Paper Bound, for 50 Cents 
order from 


Book Department, 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 


As a Man Thinketh 


One of the most powerful books on self- 
building and thought-mastery ever published. 
In this book the author makes beautifully clear 
the power of thought and throws a light on the 
way to its right application. It is ‘‘suggestive 
rather than explanatory, its object being to 
stimulate men and women to the discovery 
that they themselves are the makers of them- 
selves.” 


Out from the Heart 


A sequel to “As a Man Thinketh.” Through 
the truths presented in this book thousands have 
received the inspiration to the first steps in en- 
lightenment and freedom. The author not only 
gives the inspiration, but shows the way. The 
a on the formation of habit are inval- 
uable. 


P. O. Box 1043 
Memphis, Tenn. 


We can supply any book published on business subjects at advertised price. 
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The Greatest Word in English . 


By EDWARD W. BOK 


SK a hundred men to choose the 
A greatest word in the English lan- 
guage and it is hardly likely that 
any two will agree. And yet if we scan 
the present horizon of political, economic, 
social and moral problems, domestic or 
foreign; if we approach the language with 
the idea of selecting the greatest word in 
it, as adapted to present needs, this one 
word naturally rises from all the other 
thousands and stands out supreme. It is 
the one word which, functioning in its 
fullest sense, would set at rest the world’s 
problems, and it is because of its tre- 
mendously vital import to the needs of the 
present that it becomes, to my way of 
thinking, the greatest word in the English 
language. 

It isn’t Love, it isn’t Brotherhood. It 
isn’t Friendship. It is the word that em- 
bodies the spirit of all these words. 

The word is, Service. Not the service 
that serves only self, but the service that 
labors for the interest of others, and thus 
becomes the finest and best service to our- 
selves. 

Scale the word as you like, let it run the 
gamut of Life in all its phases, and it holds 
its high place in the lives of men. 


ATURALLY as one goes up the scale, 

the word assumes a more vital and 
far-reaching import. The greater the in- 
fluence of the man who serves, the greater 
the extent of service. And so, when a man 
reaches the point where his life and his 
lifework influence the lives of others, or 
molds the opinions of others, the word 
takes on a significance of incalculable value. 
Whether this man shapes a newspaper 
editorial, or writes a magazine article or a 
book, if he is imbued with the idea of 
service, his work becomes potential. We 
realize too little in these days of much 
writing and hasty reading the reponsibility 
of the printed word and the vitality of the 
thought we shape and send out. A true 
conception of service would, in the finest 


sense, revolutionize our newspaper press. 

If an editor is content with simply mak- 
ing an assembly of stories and articles in 
his magazine, he does not, to my mind, ful- 
fill his responsibility. Editorship is a 
stewardship to be discharged high-mind- 
edly—and that means service to the public. 
Some editors accept this interpretation of 
their responsibility, and their periodicals 
stand among the distinguished successes of 
the day. Take the New York World, for 
instance, when it secured from its readers 
the means for the pedestal on which the 
Bartholdi statue today rests in New York 
harbor. The Chicago Tribune is another 
instance with its advocacy of a safe and 
sane Fourth of July. Likewise the weekly, 
Life, with its splendid enterprise, the “Life 
Farm” for poor city children. 


HE New York Times is looked to each 
Christmas by its readers to point out 
the hundred neediest families in New 
York City. The Christian Herald is re- 
spected in thousands of homes for its col- 
lection of funds for the plague-stricken 
and starving peoples of the world. The 
Literary Digest has often shown its realiza- 
tion of public service by rallying to the 
assistance of world needs and collecting 
huge sums of money. The Woman's Home 
Companion did a splendid work with its 
“Better Babies” campaign. The success 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal rests largely 
on its constant advocacy of measures of 
public service. 

It is idle to say that this advocacy of 
measures for the public good does not fa 
within the scope of the modern periodical. 
As a matter of fact, it is an obligation upon 
the molder of public opinion that he must 
discharge if he is sensitive to the full re- 
sponsibility of his position and opportunity. 

It is the splendid duty, as well as obliga- 
tion of the editors of our newspapers an 
magazines to nourish and stimulate the 
spirit of public service.—From The Mentor. 


The radiant smile on your face speaks In terms louder than words. It says—stand aside and let me pass! I am 


success.—The Night Watchman. 


m 


@If the men and women of today will each try to render some real service to others, 
forgetting their own ambitions and botherations for the moment, they will find themselves 
entering upon a new happiness and a better understanding with God—for that is the only 
prescription for a worth- while life-—Thomas Estill, of the Salvation Army. 
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Monthly Business Quiz 


No. 1. 

Question 1.—What is the object of 
inventory and how often should it take 
place in a well ordered business? 

Question 2.—How should profits be 
figured. On cost or selling price and why? 

Question 3.—If an article cost $1 and 
you sell for $1.50, what percentage of 
profit do you make minus “overhead?” 

Question 4.—If overhead expense is 
20%, what will an article that cost $1 
and you sell for $1.50, figure as profit? 

Question 5.—If a bill is discounted 
“2% 10 days” what is the cash value of 
said discount per annum? 

Question 6.—If goods in transit are 
destroyed by fire, who suffers the loss, the 
shipper or the purchaser? 


Answers. 

Answer 1.—The true object of inventory 

is to balance the books and clear the 
business deck for action at the end of 
fiscal year. January and July are con- 
sidered the best time of the year to inven- 
tory. 
Answer 2.—Always figure profit on 
selling price, for from the selling price 
of your goods you pay bills and conduct 
business. Over 90% of failures are caused 
by figuring profits on a cost basis. 

Answer 3.—On goods costing $1 and 
selling for $1.50 you make exactly 3315% 
and not 50% as some merchants suppose 
because 50 cents, your gross profit, is one 
third of the selling price. 

Answer 4.—As illustrated above, 20% 
the cost of doing business, should be 
computed on $1.50, making the article 
cost $1.30, not $1.20, as the case when 
figured on the basis cost. 

Answer 5.—It has been figured the cash 
value of discounting a bill “2% 10 days” 
is at the rate of 72% per annum. 

Answer 6.—If goods in transit are 
destroyed by fire the seller must fight the 
claim with insurance company or railroad 
for so soon, as goods are delivered to the 
carrier, title passes from the seller to the 


buyer. 
No. 2. 


Question 1—What do the commercial 
agencies attribute over 90% of business 
failures to? 

uestion 2—What causes beyond control 
of the merchant is responsible for business 
failure? 

Question 3—If a bill is discounted 
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“207, 10 days”? what is the cash value of 
said discount per annum? 

Question 4—If goods in transit are 
destroyed by fire, who suffers the loss, 
the shipper or the purchaser? 

Question 5—What is the status of a 
check which a bank has refused to honor? 

Question 6—What is the meaning of- 
the following shipping terms: F. O. B. 
—F, A. S.—C. & F.—C. I. F.—L. C. Le? 

(Answer to above in next issue.) 


Two Little Books 


on a Great Subject. . . 


The value of a machine cannot be estimated 
by its size. 

The smallest book may contain the greatest 
thoughts. 


That is the case with two books written by 
rs. Grace M. Brown, ‘‘The Word Made 
Flesh,” and ‘‘Life Studies.” 


These little books contain some wonderful 
thoughts on the philosophy of Life, thoughts 
which have been sleeping in the consciousness of 
man perhaps for many centuries, but which 
have seldom found such clear expression as in 
these illuminating chapters written by a woman 
who has made a life study of the principles 
which govern our lives. 


The Word Made Flesh 


Contains nine chapters de- 
voted to a study of the causes 
of bodily and mental ills, the 
reason why sin has pot 
vanquished in the world and 
the need of seeking Truth. 
The mb titles indicating the 
convents are 


“The God AMan,” 
“T ote LAJ 


“The Health-Life,” 
“*Mind-Aciton,"' 

“The Word Manifest,” 
** Practical Methoda,"’ 
“Treatments,"' 

“Afi i d. ve 


Life Studies 


This book is not for the 
casual reader, not for the read- 
er unacquain with the 
more profound studies, but 
for the man or woman who 
has a knowledge of the higher 
things of life and religion it 
will prove a treasure house of 
wisdom. These aro the 
chapter headings: 


“Human Meigurement,"’ 

“Common Sense Spirit- 
uality,” 

“Concerning Thought,” 

“Concerning Healing,” 

“The Fourth Dimension,” 

“A Study in Erperience,” 

Whole- N eas. 


The price of these books in imitation leather 


binding is: 


The Word Made Flesh 
Life Studies............... 


eencweene +e 


$1.00 Postpaid 
$1.50 Postpaid 


Order Them From 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 
Book Department 
Post Office Box 1043, Memphis, Tenn. 


Refinement of Speech 
oe oy aon the first essentials of culture. per helpful 


Words 
by Dr. Frank H 


uenti aaun. = 


Freq Mispro 
. Visetelly, will be for you an infallible 


Bto to pronunciation. You will find every word like- 
prove puzzling to you, clearly pronounced and 


942 pages, cloth bound. $2.06 net; by mail $2.12. 


THE sie PHILOSOPHER 
Book Department, P. O. 


Memphis, Tenn, 
Boz 1 
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Do You Read B. C. Forbes’ 
Business Articles? 


in The American Magazine or in any one of a 
score of the country’s leading daily newspapers? 

Then you will be interested in the smashing 
editorials in his own magazine, “FORBES,” 
where you will also find ideas and inspiration 
really helpful in your own business life. Through 
“FORBES” you get the views and experiences of 
America’s business leaders and besides a concise 
summary of significant business news more quickly 
and more completely than can be gotten any- 
where else. 

Issued every 2 weeks—20c a copy, $4 a year 
(26 copies). Canada, $4.50; Foreign. $5 a year. 
Introductory offer: Send a Dollar Bill for next 
five numbers on trial. 


“FORBES” 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


120 FIFTH AVE. 


You May Be 


Tenth and Tracy Ave. 


Keys to Prosperity 


HERE are laws underly- 
ing success 


ity. 
with 


A] 


Ki tures success articles; others 
| use the prosperity law uncon- 
| sciously through the opulent 
vision, the free, yet wise dis- 
tribution of funda, the gener- 
ous heart, the just compen- 
gation for services 
Now, what we all desire, and 
must have, is a working 
knowledge of the principles 
governing prosperity. For we 
cannot p in any direc- 
tion when ham by lack, 
debt, fear of losses, and the like, e have been 
studying and proving the Prosperity Law for over 
thirty years. ith the idea, therefore, of educating 
peopie toward freedom in finances, we publish four 
lets, known as 


The Prosperity Series 


If read carenily these short and simple treatises 
will help to open e heart and hand, to establish faith, 
to throw wide the gateways to the Infinite Supply. 
The ''Prosperity Series” consists of: 

“The Invisible Resource,” by Charles Fillmore; 

‘Giving and Receiving,’’ Charles Fillmore; 

‘Prosperity and Success,” by Sophia Van Marter: 

“Wealth and Wisdom,” by Jennie H. Croft. 


Many have been placed onthe high road to success 
by simply reading these booklets. Why not you? 
$1.00 for the full series of four booklets. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


the Very Person 


to act as representative for the Business Philosopher in your community. 


While you earn you have the satisfaction of knowing you render a valu- 
able service to the subscriber. You also serve in the ranks of those who hear 
the message of ‘‘Success thru service” to the man who needs the lesson. 


We have a liberal part time proposition by which you can earn a nice 
profit introducing your business and social friends to the Business Philosopher. 


To a person prepared to devote all his time we have a new proposition 


that is very generous. 


For particulars, write to 


MARTIN L. ZOOK, Circulation Manager. 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


P. O. Box 1043, 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Buy books from The Business Philosopher Book Department. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER for AUGUST, 1921 


Including You 
and Me 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


A charming volume of over a hundred joyous 
Gillilan poems about the things nearest to the 
heart of everybody. Laughter, tears, sym- 
pathy and common sense flow through its 
pages. 


“You will chase away many blue devils if you keep this 
book near you.” — Pittsburgh Gagatte- Times. 


“AN cheerful and full of the joy of living and the warmth 
of human brotherhood. They grip the heart.""—Duluth Herald. 


“Every poem is a gem and the collection a sparkling galaxy. 
No one can read the book without feeling more cheerful.’’— 
Syracuse Post-Standard. 


“Gillan is a real humorist. He oan set you to laughing 
all over and start your eyes to leaking and then send you away 
feeling it was good to have read his books.’’—Cleveland Plain 


Published by Forbes & Co., Chicago 
Price, by Mail, $1.35 
Order from Book Department 


Including Finnigin 
By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


This delightful book of poems by America’s 
favorite poet wins every reader; for the verses 
are rich in humor and pathos, always hopeful, 
and they express the sentiments and hopes of 
humanity. 

“Worth reading over and over.”—Boston Globe. 


**Gillilan makes people happier, kinder and better. "—Detroit 
Presa. s . 


'A book that will draw a smile from every reader and tears 
from most.'"—St. Louts Star. 


**There is occasion for a smile, a tear or a big laugh on every 
page.’ — New York Times. 


“Gillilan makes folks laugh the good wholesome laughs that 
are good for all ailments."'— Wheeling Register. 


Price, By Mail, $1.35 
Published by Forbes & Co., Chicago 


Order from Book Department 


The Business Philosopher 


Memphis, Tenn. 


se THE... 


Magic Ladder 


to Success! 


A New Book By 


Napoleon Hill 


@ This book may mark the 
most important turning point 
in your life. 


@It is practically a page torn 
out of the very middle of Mr. 
Hill’s own book of life, showing 
how he climbed from the lowly 
work of laborer in the coal 
mines to the eminent position 
in journalism that he now holds. 


@ The “Magic Ladder To Suc- 
cess” has been delivered as a 
public lecture to hundreds of 
thousands of people. It has 
brought success and fame to its 
author and helped thousands 
find their proper places in the 
world’s work. It may do the 
same for you. It shows the 
sixteen steps that must be taken 
to success in any undertaking. 


oe fifty cents for the book 

if you do not profit by it 
sour money will be refunded, 
together with a half dollar to 
pay you for your time reading 
it. 


Napoleon Hill’s Magazine 


P. O. BOX 494 CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention Tho Business Philosopher. 
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DALMATIA—WHERE THE CLAIMS OF ITALY 
AND THE JUGO-SLAVS CLASH 


Across the Adriatic from Italy lies the beautiful country of Dalmatia—just now the bone of contention be- 


tween Italy and Jugo-Slavia. 
are creating a new 
ogy, ita vital importance in the fina] 
is a volume that describes Dalmatia an 


Austrian tyranny no longer oppresses the people of 
emocracy there. The marvelous beaut 
ace settlement, m 
tells its story in a most charming way. 


this land, and the Jugo-Slavs 
of this country, its fascinating history and mythol- 
e Dalmatia a place of most unusual interest. Here 


DELIGHTFUL DALMATIA 


by Alice Lee Moque. 
Ve 


This is a fascinating story of a trip, before the war, from 


nice to Trieste and down the Adriatic along the coast of Dalmatia. All the 
places of importance are visited; their points of historic interest are described; 


their legends and folk-lore are e 


lain 
are disclosed. Pola, which was the 


; the characteristics and customs of the 
t Austrian naval base, is de- 


people 
seribed: as are Raguea, “the gem of the Adriatic”; Cattaro, “the vestibule of 
the Orient,” and many others. The volume is provusely, illustrated with photo- 


aphs and ma of great interest and help. T 
i the cities and peoples of Dalmatia. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers. 


erstanding of 


book will give a thorough un- 


Handsome cloth binding. Price, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.62. 


Send orders to THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 


Book Department, P. O. Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 


The Magic Power of Words | 


HAYE you ever fully realized the wonder and witchery of words? 
A single word can be a blessing or a curse, an incantation or a prayer, 
a blow or a caress. 
on the sea or limn the blackest abysses of despair. 
that those master magicians of style—Stevenson, Pater, Maupassant, 


Flaubert, 


Poe—built their deathless fabrics 


It can mirror all the haunting glamour of starlight 


It was with words 


of imagination that will 


eternally enthrall the minds of men. 


DR. JAMES C. FERNALD 


The Use of More Than 
Eight Thousand Words 
Explained by Example: 


“An antagonist is one who opposes and is opposed 
actively and with intensity of effort; an opponent one in 
whom the attitude of resistance is the more prominent; 
a competitor, one who seeks the same object for which 
another is striving; antagonists in wrestling, compastors 
in business, opponents in debate may contend with no 
personal ill will; rivals in love, ambition, etc., rarely avoid 
inimical feeling.” 

“There may be loneliness without solitude, as amid 
an unsympathizing crowd, and solitude without loneliness, 
as when one is glad to be alone.” 

“ Pardon remits the outward penalty which the offender 
deserves; forgiveness dismisses resentment or displeasure 
from the heart of the one offended; mercy seeks the highest 
possible good of the offender.” 

“A dunce is always averse to study; a good student Is 
disinclined to it when a fine morning tempts him out; 
he is sndisposed to it in some hour of weariness.’ 


nated and their correct use shown by illuminating examples. Nearly 
4,000 antonymns (words with opposite meanings to synonyms) are also 
included, together with the correct use of prepositions. 


President Cochran, of the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, says that 


In this vital book more than 8,000 words are classified and discrimi- 


“this book will do more to secure rhetorical poro picu y propii and 


precision of expression—than any other text 


produced.” 


Get This Book 


Fernald’s “English Synonyms, Antonyms and 
Prepositions” is sturdily bound in eloth and con- 
as 740 pages; large clear type; comprehensive 
ndex. 


Price $2.00 postpaid 


Order from Book Department 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
P. O. Box 1043 Memphis, Tenn. 


ook of higher English yet 


OTHER BOOKS 


By This Master Writer on the English 
Language 


Expressive English, 12mo, cloth, 436 pp.......$2.00 
Connectives of English Speech, 12mo, cloth. 


"40 


Better Say, cloth.......... 
Helpful Hints in English, cloth....._........ 
English Grammar Simplified, 12mo, cloth. 1.12 


. — 
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Do You Know How 


Europe Has Been Remade? 


v 

The World War has permanently changed the face of Europe. Out of the wreckage 
of autocracy new nations of free peoples are building and you can not be in any real sense 
up to date unless you know who these peoples are and where their territories are located. 
hile there is universal interest in the New Geography of Liberty, planned by the Conferences 
of the Allied Nations, most of us have only the vaguest conceptions of what its actual effects 
have been on the map. Any day you may get into an argument with a friend as to whether 
Roumania and Czecho-Slovakia have a common boundary, or one of the kiddies may ask 
you how the Polish corridor is laid out or what are the limits of the new Bulgaria. The one 
sure way to save yourself from the humiliation of having to plead ignorance under such cir- 

cumstances is to possess 


The Literary Digest 
LIBERTY MAP of NEW EUROPE 


Revealing the Great Changes Resulting from the World War 


1914—1920 


Together with a Complete New Map of AFRICA 


Prepared with the same painstaking care that made The Literary Digest Liberty 
Map of the Western Front so deservedly popular in many thousands of American homes, 
this new map has been produced by the best map-makers in the country, with the cooperation 
of the State Department of the United States Government and the American Geographical 
Society. In every office, home, and school, in fact wherever knowledge of the world as it is 
to-day is valued, it will be a necessity. 


The Human, Political, Business and Educational Value 
of this splendid map is in keeping with the immense changes it records, which are closely 
linked with the whole question of the League of Nations and of the substitution of arbitration 
for armed conflict. e must know them and what they cannote to be able to think in- 
telligently on the great problems of our generation. One look at the Map of New Europe 
will convince you of their sweeping character and startling significance. 


“An Invaluable Aid to Teachers 
A few moments’ study of it will make plain much that has been a complete puzzle to you 
heretofore. You will be able to follow understandingly the developments in Russia, France, 
and Germany, to realize how shrunken the once mighty Austria has become, how Turkey has ° 
vanished from Europe, what the new alignments are in the Balkans, and to definitely place 
the various young republics that have sprung up from the ruins of empires. 
Some Typical Commendations from Prominent Men 
Gloster Armstrong, Brilish Consul-General at New York: ‘This appears to be a most valuable 
edition and will prove, I feel confident, of value and service to the Consulate General.” 
Major-General Leonard Wood, Fort Sheridan, Ill.; “I have just seen The Literary Digest Map of 
New E : belji i a is Mey pai san Tii De mont meet bere ree i 
e tan harge ares, as ~~. la map is! a good 
was aueh needed after the modifications which have taken place.” j di ai 
Dr. George Otis Smith, Director, U. S. Geological Survey, Washinglon, D. C.; “Knowledge of the 
geographic setting is fundamental to the proper understanding of many of the problems which the na- 
tions to-day are facing and I know of no general method of presenting certain of these geographic facts 
that is more easily comprehended than representing them graphically on a map. You are therefore 
to be co tulated on having made available these important data through The Literary Digest 
Liberty Map of New Europe.’ 
Make-up and Price of the Map 
The Map of New Europe is made of the best obtainable materials, strong and durable, 
It is exque y engraved and colored and is printed on one big sheel, 4 15 feet wide by 3 14 feet 
high. A Complete Indez, locating more than 12,000 cities, towns. rivers, etc., is supplied free 
with each map. It is supplied in three styles as follows: 

Fine Quality Map Bond Paper, folded in 
strong Manilla pouch envelope, $2.75; Best 
Quality Map Cloth, folded in strong Manilla 
pouch envelope, $4.50; Wall Map, mounted 
on cloth, with black enameled rod at top 
and bottom for rolling, $5.50. Special trade 
discount to schools and colleges. 


Dp tN ie oe ee ee ee eg ee ee ey ee pee 


- Send me, iage prepaid, The Literary Digest 
Liberty Map of New Europe, with Index, in the 
style I have marked below with an X. I enclose 
price specified. B. P. 5-1-21 
D Fine ality Bond Paper. Price $2.75. 

H Best ality Map Cloth. Price $4.50. 
Map Cloth with Rods for rolling. Price $5.50. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER IN GG io sicoe cosh cep maan e a eee nto t; 
Book Departmen , 

P. O. Box 1043 ot Memphis, Tenn. Street and Number. 0200000000000... cece cscs cece sce ceeesene eee 
| CRY tod Be ee eds State 2245 cca sates: 


Buy your books from The Business Philosopher Book Department. 
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C6 T O D A y?’ 3 
A Book That Has Influenced Thousands 


RS. GRACE M. BROWN a few years ago wrote a remarkable book. 

It has influenced the lives of thousands who have read it. 

Mrs. Brown is a student of the deeper things of life. She was for a number 
of years editor of The Essene and has written for a number of other magazines. 
Her home is in Denver, Colorado. 

__ he book to which this little article has reference is “TODAY.” It is com- 
puation of her thoughts on life and its meaning, arranged in short paragraphs, one 
ittle essay for each day in the year. Each paregrenl is a gem of pure reasoning. 
In the introduction Mrs. Brown explains why she compiles these lessons in 

the art of living. She says: 


Foreword 


IX this day of trenscendentalism and intense demand, with its rapid response, 
the heart sometimes longs for simple statements of facts apart from con- 
secutive philosophy or accepted creeds. 

We cannot ignore what may seem to us to be the lesser things of life, if 
= 99: they very soon accumulate and rise in their co-operative might to over- 
w us. . 


unrest, but today is the day of that great spiritual ig etry aaa a world 
is enterne its birthright of consciousness and freeing itself from all religious 
dictatorship and claiming its t to know God di for itself. 

Therein rests the glory of living, and no sou! is so frail and so humble but 
that it can do its part e ultimate interblending of humanity with divinity. 
_ And we only want to do our part—you can not live my life and I can not 
live yours. You can not Di pe my life nor shall I interfere with yours, but 
we can help each other and love each other and let the soul shine of us radiate 
so clearly that the whole race may feel its vivifying force. 

» men are coming into their realm of agence? which is nothing 

more nor leas than the right angle of his relation to í 

Then De hel know that oniy the Teal of eee càn live -ony Mie unina 


which he has assumed, all his sorrow and sin, all his poverty and woe, all his 
sickness and death shall be 
be dissolved therein. 

Come my brothers and sisters, let us declare for the word of truth which 
frees the race from all that binds it down. 

Let us think and speak in the spirit of love and then let us act in the 
spirit of wisdom. 

And above all let us use our common sense and keep our feet firmly founded 
upon the earth that in our transcendental desires we may be balanced in our 
every cay work which is the pathway that shall lead us to fulfillment of those 


TILL other thousands would have been influenced by this little book if it had 
ever been placed on general sale at book stores, but although it was printed 
several years ago, it has only had a limited sale from Mrs. Brown’s own home. 
In order that readers of this magazine may have an opportunity of reading it, 
The Business Philosopher has prevailed upon Mrs. Brown to permit us to accept 
orders for “TODAY.” You may have a copy post paid, bound in limp black 
leather, for $2.00. You will receive the book within a few days after we receive 
your order. May we send you a copy? 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
Book Department, Room 1517 Union & Planters Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 


We can supply any book published on business subjects at advertised price. 
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Nearly Two Million Copies Sold! 


Republished in More Than Twenty Languages 
The MARDEN BOOKS are SURPLUS POWER FOR 


SALE. Whatever your age or circumstances, 
they will inspire and help you. 


Selling Things, Postpaid $2.10 
Sales managers will welcome this book as the basis of weekly sales talks, or, sent as a 
gift, it will be a constant guide and inspiration to the men on the road. It supplies the health- 
ful stimulation so essential to every good sales organization and should be in the hands of 
every salesman. 


Training for Efficiency, Postpaid $2.10 
Contains sixty-five brief, pointed chapters interspersed with striking illustrations, in 
compact, convenient form. In this book Dr. Marden treats every phase and every quality 
which enters into Efficiency in its highest sense. 


The Exceptional Employee, Postpaid $2.10 
A book for men and women who have brains and want to make the most of them; who 
are eager to make the best showing for their employers as well as for themselves; in short, 
who desire to become in the very best sense Exceptional Employees. Many of the areont 
business concerns in the country have ordered this book in large quantities for their employ- 
ees. 


The Progressive Business Man, Postpaid $2.10 


Efficiency is the watchword in every line of activity today. This book tells employers, 
, Men in all branches, how to keep pace with the times, how to realize the very ut- 
most on their investment, including their plant, their employees and themselves. 


The Victorious Attitude, Postpaid $2.10 


The author holds that every child of Adam, no matter how poor, how lonely, how for- 
saken or disappointed, has in him marvelous possibilities which, if unlocked, would open 
the door to a victorious, happy life—man’s birthright. 


The Young Man Entering Business, Postpaid $2.10 


Packed with the choicest bits of Dr. Marden’s inspirational philosophy this volume 
will stimulate and encourage all young men starting out in business life. 


Ambition and Success........................ 95c Cheerfulness................00000000000000000000000000 95c 
The Power of Personality.................... 95c TET nnen a 95c 


Do It Toa Finish .................0000000000....... 95c Good Manners and Success................ 95c 


es handy sized, popular priced booklets are ideal for gift purposes. In many 
cases they have been purchased in large quantities and presented to the employees 
of large business houses, to members of school and college graduating classes and in other 
similar ways. 
Send for complete list of Marden Books and Booklets. 
Sent on approval to those wishing them. 


MARDEN BOOK DEPT. 


1133 BROADWAY . NEW YORK. 
In writing to advertisers, please mention The Business Philosopher. 
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A Highway to 
Success in Selling 


| flies: Red Tip Tag and the Fuller trade-mark are 
the road to success which is being traveled by 

more than 2,000 men. Here is what Fuller offers to 
energetic and ambitious men. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


1. A worth-while income. l 
2. What is universally recognized as the most 
valuable and effective sales training—direct 
selling under proper supervision. 
3. An opportunity of advancement in the rap- 
idly growing Fuller organization. 
Fuller salesmen have back of them a high-powered, na- i 
tional advertising campaign. They handle a line of 
high repute, where the salesman is welcomed by the 
prospect. Genuine Fuller twisted-in-wire brushes are 
being used in five million homes. 


| It is worth while tying up with such an organization. 
We are looking for the right kind of men, particularly 
men who have studied salesmanship. They will re- 
ceive intensive training and every opportunity of pro- 
motion with the Fuller organization. If this interests 
you, write to the sales manager of è 


The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
The Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Branch offices in more than 100 cities. Consult your telephone directory 


hat is YOUR Brain 


Capitalization ? 


@The man who earns $5,000 a year has an earning capacity equa 
to an investment of $100,000. His salary represents 5% interest 
on that amount of capital. . His brain api lization is, therefore, 
$100,000. 

@Time is of real value only when it is properly spent. The man who 
gets less for his time than it is really worth is like the man who in- 
vests his money at 2% when 5% is easily obtained. 


@ YOU can increase your brain capitalization; you can 


MAKE}JYOUR BRAIN EARN BIGGER DIVIDENDS 


@Right now you are considering a matter of vital importance to 
Fs your future success. The decision rests with you. It is for you to 

ET, make up your mind whether or not you will increase your brain 6a- 
Your earnings are nierest on pacity. You must sell the idea to yourself. Every day you put it off 
your Brain Capitalization. At how you place a serious debit on your life’s ledger—a debit that can never 
much ere YOU Capitalized? be wiped out because lost time can never be recovered. 


The Famous Sheldon Course 


bas made it possible for over 100,000 men and women to invest their brains to better advantuge and 
earn bigger brain dividends. 

@Business the New Science, a 32-page profusely illustrated booklet, tells you all about this re- 
markable, authoritative, amazingly thorough and helpful course in THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS, 
and gives hearty endorsement after endorsement signed by officials of many great. and well-known 
concerns. Your copy awaits vou. Itis FREE. Send for it today. 


What Executives Think of the Sheldon Course 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Homer L. Higgs, Manager West Tonn.. 
734-735 Exchange Building. 
‘Phone Main 589. 


Mr. R. L. Taylor, Southern Manager. 
Bbeldon School, Mempbis, Tenn. 

My dear Taylor: When you and I were boya we attende:! college 
together, but time drifted us apart until a few months ago, when you 
approached me with the Sheldon Science of Businese as a course 
euitable for my needs. 

I only wish you or some one else had approached me with this won- 
derful couree many years ago, and saved me so much inefficiency in 
my business career. | want to thank you personally for what this 
course bas done for me. 

I have sent in test papers on seven books already and shall complete 
the whole series as rapidly as possible. With much care have | 
noticed the fundamental principles upon which Area Science is built, 
and I am abeolutely satisfied that they are sound. In the short time 
I have given to the study of Sheldon’'s Science of Business, 1 am frank 
to say that it has already repaid me many times the cost of the whole 
course. f 

When you induce your fellow man to take the Sheldon's Science of 
Business, you have inne a life time service lar which he will thank you 

oaro. Yours very truly, 
aiaei d HOMER L. HIGG8. 


Signed) 
H LB :La 


The Sheldon Schoul, Chicago. Iti. 

Gentlemen: Have seen must of our seventeen officers lately who 
subecribed as members of the Sheldon School courses. All seem to 
have been greatly benefited and a few vastly improved by the study. 

I feel that you. Dr. Sheldon, have proven a benediction to our 
lives. and a blessing to our business—for we are now men of broader 
vision and capable of many times more service. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) J. F. THOMAS, President. 
Grenada Bank, Grenada, Mies. 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


922 North American Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send for our FREE 32 page book—it tells you all about it 


THE CHINA SPECIALISTS 
10 Donegall Square West 
Belfast 


Arthur F. Sheldon, Esq., 24th November, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 

Dear Mr. Sheldon: I wish to convey to you my greetings, firet 
as one who has taken the Sheldon Business Course, perhaps the firat 
student in Belfast, and r-obably the first student in Ireland. I aleo 
send you my greetings as one who haa been so interested in the 
Course as to recommend it to a great many other people. I send you 
my greetings again because of the work that you have done for the 
good of humanity, working through the lines of lenat resiatance hy 
means of the motto “He profits most who serves beat.” And I send 
you greetings again as President of the Belfast Rotary Club and thie 
last greeting I shall thank you to pass on to all our friends in the 
Chicago Club, for such we believe you are. 

Our immediate Past President has seen your pamphlet “He 
profita most who serves beat’ with a short message from Paul P. 
Harris and thinks sufficiently well of it as to wish to put it, with my 
help, before every member of the Belfast Club. I want. therefore, 
your permission to print 150 copies of this for our Club. I hope to 
have a discussion on this pamphlet in our Club at an early date and ao 
we shall cooperate with you in apreading the knowledge of thel.AW 
of Service. With cordial greetings, Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) CHAS. E. WHITE, Presitent. 


1920. 


BOLLING SIBLEY 
General Agent 
The Penn Mutual Life Inaurance Co. 
American Bank Building 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Mr. R. L. Taylor, . Februnry 21, 1921. 
1517 Union & Planters Bank Bidg., Memphis. 


My dear Mr. Taylor: I wish to say that I have been a student ot 
the Sheldon Business Science Course for some years and I take 
pleasure in commending this course to anyone who wishea to improve 
himself whether in the capacity of salesmen or otherwise. This course 
18 most interesting and holds the attention of the student from the 
very first lesson. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) BOLLING SIBLEY. 


Buy books from The Business Philosopher Book Department. 


The Business Series Library 


Five handsomely bound. and readable books on 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


LOUIS RANDSOME FISKE, LL.D. 


AUTHORS: 
w. C. HOLMAN 


T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


Made possible through the contributions of the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
General Managers, Sales Managers, and Star-Result-Getters of more than 
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A Statement of Policy 


HIS magazine, while it advocates the Prin- 

ciple of Service, as applied to business, and 
not only to business, but to Life, and to all 
human activities, does not undertake to propa- 
gate any special teaching. It seeks rather to be a 
nation-wide forum for the expression of the best 
thoughts of others, as well as for the personal 
views of the members of the editorial staff. 


It must therefore be understood that the 
publishers of the Business PHILosoPHER do not 
necessarily endorse the teachings or statements 
appearing in all articles contributed to its col- 
umns; in fact, it frequently is the case that the 
editors distinctly disagree, but they consider it 
their province to publish such articles from lead- 
ers of thought in all lines of human endeavor and 
to let their readers think and decide for them- 
selves. 


The Business PHILOSOPHER is in this way an 
idea-exchange, to which each of our readers is 
invited to contribute his thoughts or experiences. 
The editorial board selects each month a variety 
of articles, which are passed along for our readers’ 
consideration or criticism. 
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John and Peter and Robert \ 


and Paul 


By Mary C. Faxon 


J? H N and Peter and Robert and Paul, 

God in His wisdom created them all. 

John was a statesman, and Peter a slave, 
Robert was a preacher, and Paul was a knare. 
Evil or good, as the case might be, 

White or colored, or bound or free, 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 

God in His wisdom created them all. 


QO UT of earth’s element, mingled with flame; 
Oul of life’s compounds, of glory and shame, 

Fashioned and shaped by no will of their own, 

And helplessly into life’s history thrown; 

Born by a law that compels men to be, 

Born to conditions they could nol foresee, 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 

God in His wisdom created them all. 


JT chanced that these men, in their passing away 
From earth and its conflicts, all died the same day. 


John was mourned through the length and breadth of the land; 


Peter fell neath the lash in a merciless hand; 

Robert died with the praise of the Lord on his tongue, 
While Paul was convicted of murder, and hung, 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 

The purpose of life was fulfilled in them all. 


ME N said of the stalesman, ‘‘ How noble and brave!” 
But of Peter, alas! “he was a slave. 

Of Roberi—“ ‘Tis well with his soul—it is well;” 

While Paul they consigned lo the torments of hell. 

Born by one law, through all nature the same; 

What made them differ? And who was to blame? 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 

God in His wisdom created them all. 


QO UT in that region of infinite light, 

Where the soul of the black man is pure as the white. 
Oul where the spirit, through sorrow made wise, 

No longer resorts to deception and lies— 

Oul where the flesh can no longer control 

The freedom and faith of the God-given soul— 

Who shall delermine what change may befall 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul? 


J? HN may in wisdom and goodness increase, 
Peter rejoice in an infinite peace; 

Robert may learn that the truths of the Lord 

Are more in the spirit and less in the word. 

And Paul may be blessed with a holier birth, 

Than the passions of men had allowed him on earth, 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul. 

God in His wisdom will care for them all. 
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TALK THINGS OVER 
By the Editor 


Notes ona Recent Journey Abroad 


NOTE that it was promised by my 
worthy associates before I went to 
Edinburgh that I would tell the whole 
Business Philosopher family about that 


trip. 

The thesis on the Philosophy of Rotary 
took so much space in the August number 
that there was really no room for side is- 
sues. 

In this, the September number, I will 
try to give you a bird’s eye view of the trip 
as a whole, more especially from the view- 
point of some of the lessons learned in this 
particular session of the school of life. 

I left New York on the Acquitania May 
24, ahead of the main delegation in order 
to have time going over to prepare my 
speech. The voyage was uneventful— 
weather good, sea calm all the way. 

Very much of the time while in the cabin 
or dining room one would not know the 
good old Acquitania was in motion. They 
are certainly getting sea travel down to a 
science. As far as motion or commotion 
was concerned there was not much differ- 
ence most of the way between reclining on 
the Acquitania and reclining in an easy 
chair in the Commodore Hotel. 

We landed at Southampton June 1, 
eleven days ahead of the tap of the bell at 
Edinburgh. I stayed in Southampton two 
days, getting my address typed and ready 
to send back to the Rotarians. 

On the third of June at noon I filled an 
engagement to speak to the Rotarians at 
Gossport, a typical English city near 
Southampton; and late that night sailed 
for Paris. We docked at Havre early the 
next morning, and were in Paris about 
noon. 

My daughter, Helen, is studying the 
harp in Paris, and we had a royal good 
time from Friday afternoon until Monday. 
On Saturday we went to some of the fam- 
ous battle fields, including Rheims, Chat- 
eau-liery, and Belleau Wood. This took 
us along the banks of the now famous 
Somme River where our boys swam across 
when they first tackled the job of putting 
the Germans on the run in a big way. 

I will not attempt a description of the 
ruins of the, battle fields. So much has 
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been written about them by better des- 
criptive writers than myself that records 
from my pen are not needed. Suffice it to 
say that each is a ghastly monument of the 
destructive power of hate. Each seemed to 
be saying to the race as a whole, “See to it 
that this thing is never done again.” 


ND it must not be repeated! 
Disarmament must come. 

Any contrary policy means racial des- 
truction. 

One more world war with means of des- 
truction further perfected and civilization 
would be a scrap heap. 

If the race wants to commit suicide let 
us have another world war. 

If not ready to quit this mundane sphere 
as a race, let us stop the hideous nonsense 
of the hell of hate; and disarmament is the 
first step to that end. 

The following Monday I tried to fly to 
London, but the big brown birds were all 
loaded, and I had to take a train. I man- 
aged to get started on a pretty good train 
before noon, and reached ‘‘London town” 
about 6:30 p. m. 

An audience was awaiting me at the 
Cecil Hotel for my first London address, 
which had been arranged by our London 
agents, the Collyer Brothers, some time in 
It was a good audience, both as 
to numbers and spirit. 

This was followed by a luncheon at the 
Cecil Hotel the next day, at which I had 
the pleasure of meeting several of my 
English friends, and then it was on to 
Birmingham; thence to Manchester, and 
from there to Newcastle-on-Tyne. At 
each point large audicnces greeted us. 

The Newcastle Rotary Club address 
was at noon Friday; and Saturday morn- 
ing we were off for Edinburgh. The New- 
castle Club president, Mr. Rolls, is a most 
gracious presiding officer, as well as a most 
genial host. He and his club as a whole 
certainly gave us a royal good time, and 
one never to be forgotten. 

We arrived in Edinburgh along toward 
noon on Saturday, and the clans were al- 
ready gathering. 

It seemed good to greet the American 
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fellows, and real fellows they are. Chas. 
Perry, our international secretary, was 
there, and as usual, was right on the job. 
“‘Ches” has the science of secretarying 
down pat. The uniquitous and genial 
Bert Adams was there, and also Arthur 
Klump, and Guy Gundaker, and brother 
Pigeon from Toronto, and Pete Snedecor, 
our president, and that all-round Rotarian 
Mulholland from Toledo, and a whole lot 
more of real leaders in Rotary. If I were 
to mention the names of all who were 
really worth while, there would not be 
much space left for the rest of the story. 
There are many men who are doing much 
to make Rotary a constructive world 
power. 


The long and the short of it, John Dolph 
and Harris, the biggest take-your-picture 
men I know, were there. Damon and 
Pythias have nothing on Dolph and Har- 

ris in the friendship line. 


N the afternoon we had a meeting; the 

powers that be attended to some of the 

preliminaries, and got the deck cleared for 
action the following Monday. 


Sunday we nearly all went to church and 
heard a Scotch preacher, with his ‘‘first- 
lies,” and “secondlies,” and ‘‘thirdlies,”’ 
and he certainly did give us a good sermon. 


Monday came the pageant of nations at 
the opening of the convention, and it was 
one of the most impressive scenes I have 
ever witnessed. Twenty-two different na- 
tions were represented. What a tribute 
that is to the world influence of Rotary! 


Each nation was represented by a person 
dressed to symbolize the nation—a real 
live Johnnie Bull for England, a sure- 
enough flesh and blood man to act for 
Uncle Sam and so forth. Each carried a 
a very large and beautiful flag of his nation 
and marched down the aisle of the big 
assembly hall, and on to the stage to the 
tune of the national anthem of his parti- 
cular nation. It took a long time for this 
program to be carried out, the twenty-two 
times, but it was well worth-while. 


Then followed appropriate music. After 
which we were all ready for lunch. Thus 
was launched what some say was the best 
international convention ever held by 
Rotary. 

President Peter Snedecor conducted the 
whole program in a most masterful manner. 
He is a great presiding officer, a good think- 
er and a good speaker. We were all very 
proud of him. The annual message of Paul 
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Harris, president emeritus, was a master- 
piece, and read by International Secretary 
Perry in his usual masterful manner. 


The president of the Paris Rotary Club 
gave his address in French. It had been 
translated into English, and Perry read it— 
after the Paris President had given it in 
his own tongue. I confess I enjoyed 
Perry’s translation the better. The pres- 
ident of the Rotary Club of Paris had 
written and delivered a truly basic speech. 
We all saw that clearly when Perry had 
finished reading the translation. Up to 
that time I confess I had been puzzled as to 
what he was trying to get at. 


TINHE convention as a whole was a feast 

of reason and a flow of soul of nearly 
a week’s duration; and there was some- 
thing doing in the feast and flow line all 
the time. 


The delegates from far-off India, re 
resenting I think as yet the only Rota 
Club organized there, gave an eloquent 
plea for extension of the work in India, 
and showing what a power Rotary is des- 
tined to become in helping to solve the 
far-eastern questions, including that of 
bringing about better relationships between 
the people of India and the English Gov- 
ernment. 


Englishmen, Irishmen, Welshmen, 
Scotchmen, United States citizens, Cana- 
dians, Australians, New Zealanders and 
South Africans speaking in a language I 
could not understand, gave altogether so 
much food for thought that it will take 
each of us who listened to it a long time to 
digest it all; and it was good mental food. 


Any human battery present at that con- 
vention which was not recharged with the 
Spirit of Service for a year at least is hope- 
less. But I saw no evidence of any hopeless 
cases. 


The face of District Governor Hall of 
Nashville, Tenn., fairly beamed with the 
joy he felt as he propounded to me ìn a 
private conversation some of his convic- 
tions on fundemental things concerning 
which he is well versed. There is a great 
Rotarian that man Hall; he will be heard 
from. Rotary has many great men in its 
membership, and Hall is one of them. 

During the whole convention the Scot- 
tish people proved that underneath that 
supposedly hard crust, there is a soft spot. 
Soft in a good sense—the Scotch heart 1s 
most tender and hospitable once the ex- 
terior crust of formality is broken. 
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T certainly went the limit in hos- 
pitality. None of us will ever forget 
the splendid spirit of brotherhood made 
manifest everywhere and on all occasions, 
publicly and privately. The spirit of 
Bobby Burns, and Sir Walter Scott and 
the rest of the great Scots who have gone 
before seemed to have returned to lend 
their unseen presence. 


And the living presence of Sir Harry 
Lauder was there with speech and song 
to make us happy as only Sir Harry can. 
He is surely great. 


“After the ball was over,” and we had 
elected Brother McCullough president for 
the incoming year, and the new board had 
benn elected, and Chas. Perry re-elected 
secretary, just as he should have been, and 
the whole thing was done, we scattered in 
different directions for Cook and other 
tours, but mostly headed for London, 
where the London Rotary Club had been 
planning a week’s reception to our dele- 
egates. They did it in a right royal way, 
I'll tell you. ; 

They are great fellows those London 
Rotarians. 


They gave us a big banquet at the Cecil 
with an “M. P.” as one of the big speakers. 
Asquith had promised to speak, but could 
not come at the last minute. 


It was a great banquet with so many 
present that even the largest banquet hall 
at the Cecil Hotel, and they have some 
large ones, could not hold us all. The guests 
nearly filled two banquet halls. After 
dinner had been served we all crowded into 
one room, whereupon oratory was un- 
bottled for some two or three hours. 

During the week, Harry Selfridge, our 
big American merchant, who has made 
such a success as an English merchant 
prince gave us a royal reception at his 
magnificent home, the Lord Lansdowne 
estate. 

There was a government reception at 
Hampton Court, many a trip to W 
Castle, a reception by the Lord Mayor, a 
reception to the chief officers and district 
governors by the King hinself, who gra- 
ciously received the delegates in person, 
and many other happy events too numerous 
to mention. The weather was fine, and 
the week was well filled with worth-while 
entertainments. 


T had been suggested by some of my 
English friends who were very kind re- 
garding my thesis on the Philosophy of 
Rotary which I had the honor of giving at 
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the convention that I send copies of it to 
the King and to the Prince of Wales, and to 
Lloyd George, and to the Foreign Minis 
ters, and to Lady Astor, who, as you prob. 
ably know is the first woman in the world 
to be elected a member of parliament. 


I acted upon this suggestion, and Roy- 
alty responded right royally with letters 
of acknowledgment. 


Lady Astor after having read the thesis 
even invited Ye Editor to take tea with 
her at the House of Commons, and this 
proved a most enjoyable affair. | 


Lady Astor is indeed a very ‘capable 
woman. 


She spoke at the Rotary banquet at the 

Cecil Hotel and made the hit of the eve- 
ning. : 
She is a very forceful speaker. As you 
probably know, she is an American girl 
and we should all be very proud of her. 
She is determined that England should 
follow the American example and go dry. 


Some Englishmen do not like that very 
well, which is not very surprising. Lots of 
Americans do not like the aridity very 
well, either. Lady Astor, however, is 
nothing daunted on this account. She 
seems to be determined to have her way in 
this little matter. 

How she will make out I do not know, but 
I do know that she has a big job ahead 
from all indications on that side of the 
pond, and is going to necd a lot of help if 
she puts it over. 


ROM London it was on to Paris for a 
week’s celebration there with the 
Rotary Club of Paris as hosts for all who 
could go. Many in all radiated out from 
there to the battle fields of France and 
Belgium, and many in all stayed for an 
extended European trip. From all reports 
the Paris celebration was a great success. 

As for myself it was time to get back on 
the job, so with the London celebration 
over, I started for Liverpool, stopping at 
Nottingham, and speaking to our students 
and the Rotary Club there; and I spoke 
to the Rotary Club in Liverpool at noon 
just before taking the Carmania for New 
York. 

I shall never forget the kind reception of 
our students and the Rotarians at Notting- 
ham, who held a combined meeting there. 
Neither shall I forget the messages they 
sent me which were received on board ship 
the next day. 

I shall never forget the right royal wel- 
come of the rotarians at Liverpool, and the 
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send-off they gave me, including a beauti- 
ful letter and other things delivered to me 
by the American Consul at Liverpool, the 
Honorable Lee Washington. He is a des- 
cendant of both Washington and Lee of 
Revolutionary fame; and his whole bearing 
bespeaks the blood that flows in his veins. 


I shall never forget the magnificent re- 
ception at Edinburgh and the more-than- 
kindly way my message on the Philosophy 
of Rotary was received. 


Taken altogether it was a memorable 
trip indeed. 


If yon are not a Rotarian get in if you 
can, and being in don’t miss the inter- 
national conventions even if you have to 
travel to Europe to go to one. 


E had a very quiet voyage home; no 

wind, no waves, no icebergs, although 
twenty-two had been sighted on a very 
recent trip of the Carmania. We had 
nothing whatsoever to disturb either sleep 
or peace of mind all the way from Liver- 
pool to Halifax, but from Halifax down the 
coast to New York we ran through a solid 
fog. It was so thick you could almost 
cut it with a knife. The whistle blew reg- 
ularly once a minute. 


If you have ever been there you know 
what that does to Morpheus. The God- 
dess of sleep and the fog whistle do not get 
along well together. 


We left Halifax Thursday and did not 
dock until nearly Sunday noon. Much of 
the way we crept along at about five miles 
an hour. 


The fog lifted enough Sunday morning 
so that we could see the Statute of Liberty; 
and she did look good to me. 

I had had a good time, and had learned 
a lot on the trip and was glad I had gone, 
but was very glad to get back. After all, 
as the Irishman says, ‘‘a man loves his own 
native land best whether he was born 
there or not.” 

Coming back I just let go, read fiction 
and detective stories and things like that, 
and had a real resting time generally until 
the fog horn and Morpheus got to scraping; 
and then I tried to turn a seeming dis- 
advantage into a real advantage by read- 
ing nearly all night and day. 

Between times I thought it all over, and 
looked over the European situation with 
the enchantment and perspective which 
distance lends, and makes possible. And 
these are some of the thoughts which came 
n me as the Carmania came across the big 

ue:— 
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HILE in England the coal strike was 
approaching the end of its de- 
structive career. For three long months 


not a pick had been raised in the mines of 
England. 


The miners had been doing their best to 
force government ownership of the mines. 
Certain radical leaders seemed determined 
to bring this about. 

They had almost succeeded in getting 
the railway men and transportation men 
to join them in “direct action.” 

The triple alliance blew up at the last 
minute owing largely to the generalship 
of Lloyd George; and this happened several 
weeks before we sailed for Europe. But 
the miners continued the fight alone. 

They stayed out until all the funds of 
their unions were exhausted, and their 
wives and children almost starving. The 
government had offered them ten mil- 
lion pounds (about $50,000,000 at normal 
exchange) if they would go back to work 
at a certain time. They refused and let 
the time limit go by. 

Finally when their funds were all ex- 
hausted and they simply had to give up 
and return to work or starve, they ap- 
proached the government and said, “If 
you will renew that offer of $50,000,000 
we will go back to work,” and the govern- 
ment did it. 

They had brought untold suffering not 
only upon themselves and upon their fam- 
ilies, but upon millions who were entirely 
innocent. The strike had made nearly 
all the smokestacks of England smokeless. 
Industries of all kinds were closed down 
right and left. 

I resided in England most of the time 
for three years before the war. I went 
through one coal strike there, but never 
in any country anywhere have I ever seen 
so acute a case of industrial paralysis and 
commercial stagnation as was taking 
place in England during my recent visit. 
Several men told me that about 90 per cent 
of business firms throughout the United 


Kingdom were doing business on an over- 


draft. That may have been an exaggera- 
tion, but that is what they told me, and 
apparently in all seriousness. In any event 
it was very bad indeed. 

Hundreds of Rotarians who are members 
of English Rotary Clubs did not go to the 
Edinburgh Convention for the very simple 
reason that they felt they could not afford 
the necessary expenditure to go even so 
short a distance. Zee, $ 

Everybody was hard up; and feeling 1t 
so that it hurt. 
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UT in face of all these facts, was there 

a panic or evidence of extreme worry, 

or fear or revolution, or anything like that? 

No; the Englishman is not built that way. 

The average comment was: “It is hard; 
but we shall muddle through some way.” 

I have never seen such patience, such 
fortitude under adversity, such equanimity 
under difficulties as that shown by the 
English people in their great commercial 
and industrial trials. Conditions are bad 
enough on this side of the water, goodness 
knows, but America is an industrial and 
commercial paradise compared with Europ- 
ean conditions as they were at the close of 
the coal strike. 

That is all over now; and it is generally 
predicted that now that the miners have 
gone back to work they will remain at 
work for at least a year. Many predict 
that they will strike again in not more than 
eighteen months. 

Personally I do not pretend to know the 
merits of the case, but one thing is self- 
evident: government ownership of the 
mines is but a step towards communism; 
and that, as I understand it, is what the 
miners’ leaders want. It seems to me that 
Russia’s experiment is sufficient answer to 
the feasibility of that question. We certain- 
ly do not want it; nor do I believe England 
wants it. 


NOTHER thing seems certain to me; 
unless the United States Government 
and England and the whole English speak- 
ing race go to work, Germany, which 
has gone to work, will very soon be on the 
plane of economic domination of world 
trade, in spite of the tremendous penalties 
she is now obliged to justly pay for the in- 
ternational crime which she committed. 

But in regard to the attitude of the 
English: were we in as bad shape as the 
English were when I was there, commer- 
cially and industrially, we, as Americans 
would be panic-stricken, and things would 
go tumbling right and left. 

I asked the questions of very many, 
“Do you think there will be a revolution? 
Do you think the Bolshevik man will get 
you if you don’t watch out?” Not once 
did I sense the presence of fear in that 
direction. | 

“Oh, no; the English working man is too 
sensible for that. He does a lot of talking, 
but he does not want Communism and 
Socialism. That, is the vast majority of 
them do not. It is only the radical labor 
leaders who are temporarily making us 
a lot of trouble. The average man in 
the rank and file is sound at heart, and will 


r 
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be sensible when the time comes, ìf it ever 
comes, for a real test. Communism and 
Socialism have no real show to get a foot- 
hold here, don’t you know? We are too 
steady-going for such things.” 

That, in substance, was the almost 
universal answer, and from almost all 
classes. The Englishman at heart loves 
his King; and does not want to see him go. 
They love all the clamour that goes with 
the Kingly customs. 

While I was over there, the King and 
Queen went to Ireland to open the Ulster 
parliament. The Irish question was red 
hot just then. Possibly in its fever heat. 
Everybody knew that the King took great 
chances in setting foot in Ireland. 


NGLISHMEN everywhere and of all 
classes with whom I talked consider- 
ed this act of the King a very brave one 
on the part of King George and Queen 
Mary, and most enthusiastic in their praise. 
From Nottingham I had to go to Derby 
to change cars for Liverpool. It was very 
late at night, and I had to wait some time 
for my train. The King had been there 
the day before to honor the Royal Stock 
Show with his presence. 

Two men were talking as I waited for 
my train—one a man who sold coffee and 
sandwiches from a go-cart, and the other 
a station porter. 

The sandwich man said to the porter, 
among other interesting things, “‘Did you 
notice how tired the King looked yesterday > 
I tell you, Bill, he has a hard job as King; 
a harder job than any King of England has 
ever had with this war on his hands and 
all. I tell you what: I don’t want his job. 
I would not think of changing jobs with 
the King. I would much rather sell sand- 
wiches than to have his job.”’ 

And the man meant it. He said it in all 
seriousness. He was not joking at all; and 
he is wise. 

The limited monarchy gives to each 
subject all the liberty he needs, and more 
than many should have, and as much as 
anybody should want. 

How there could be any greater freedom 
of speech or of the press in any country 
than there is in England would be a 
difficult thing to imagine. 

Soap-box orators with oratory of the 
most inflammable kind and yellow-back 
journalism flourish all undisturbed. 

The powers that be seem to think it is 
a good thing for mental energy of that 
kind to have a chance to blow off, and that 
there is less danger of the populance 
blowing up with freedom in that direction. 
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Pe rights are better protected 
in England than they are in America. 
People have a greater reverence and re- 
spect for law pertaining to property rights. 
No; I am not ‘‘agin’”’ our government. 

I am for the Republic first, last and all the 
time, but I am stating facts. We can 
learn much from the British Empire. 
They have a great system of government. 

The British government can learn much 
from us. Even if we did not know much 
in our Colonial days we at least knew 
enough to come in out of the rain, as Ben 
Franklin once said, and we have learned a 
great deal since. 

Whether it was wise for us to come in 
out of the rain or not, we at least did it, 
and in spite of difficulties we have been 
getting along pretty well since, even 
though the Republic was an experiment. 

It was a great thing for the other En- 
glish colonies that * America did declare 
her independence. kThe British Empire 
now holds together her vast chain of colo- 
nies on the silken cord of Service to them. 
The British Empire is the greatest colon- 
izer of any government in the world, and 
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the probabilities are she will reamin so for 
a long time to come. 

Our security, and very largely the secu- 
rity and progress of civilization lies in 
our being friends and the very best of 
friends and remaining so, serving and help- 
ing each other and together; serving other 
nations in every way that we can. 

Some of us are English and some are 
Scotch and some are Irish and some are 
Welsh and some are Canadians and some 
are citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and some are New Zealanders and 
some are Australians, but we are all 
Anglo Saxons, and there are many Anglo 
Saxons in South Africa, and under the 
leadership of such men as the mighty 
Smutz they are a great link in the chain 
of constructive influence. 

The English-speaking people every- 
where should be a united people, united not 
to conquer other nations, but to serve all 
people everywhere. 

But I must stop. This talk-it-over time 
is already too long. Possibly more letters 
about the lessons learned on that trip will 


be forthcoming later. 


What Is True Growth? 


By LEWIS D. FORT 


OU can become as big as you think 


you can. 


You are as small as the opinions of 
other people can make you. 


Opinions are but limitations, therefore, 
if you have limitations they are of two 
classes, the limitations that others place 
upon you which you accept, and the 
limitations which you place upon yourself. 


If you are truly big you do not accept 
the limitations of others. Neither do you 
place limitations upon yourself. 


If you are small you are living a life 
bounded by limitations both or either self 
made, or made by others. 


Your growth will come only as a result 
of your intelligent realization of your 
limitations, a consciousness of your ability 
to remove them, and an active effort to 
do so. 


While you may become as big as you 
think you can, merely thinking yourself 
big will not make you so. The poten- 
tiality of your thought however is trans- 
mutable. 


iz you endeavor to make yourself big 
in the cyes of others you will not 
only stunt your growth but you wil 
strengthen the limitations that they have 
placed upon you. | 

oo size is the circumference of your 
soul. 

It is in your ability to perceive rather 
than in what you gather through percep- 
tion that you are big. 

The mere acquisition of knowledge 
makes no one big no more than desire to 
be big makes one so. 

You can never become big at the 
expense of others. You can become big 
only at your own direct expense, that 1s, 
through sacrifice. 

You can never become big alone. You 
can never become bigger than all of your 
fellows. You can never become bigger 
than you would wish others to be. 

You can become big only as you help 
others to do so. 

If you are small you may become big. 
The strength of your faith is the strength 
of the foundation of your bigness. 

As your faith is so be it unto you. 


One Necessary Step for the Revival 
of Business 


By JULES S. BACHE 
of J. S. Bache & Co., New York 


N MY opinion the principal thing to 
be done by leaders of business and by 
the Government, to hold any gain that 
is apparent in business and to keep it mov- 
ing, is to release the capital of the country 
so that it can be used in business. 

In a recent address to manufacturers, I 
quoted, on this subject, Congressman Fess, 
one of our real thinkers in Washington, 
as follows: ‘One of the chief concerns of a 

overnment admmistration in the United 

tates is, or should be, the investment of 
capital in the employment of American 
labor at a good American wage; and to 
insure against unemployment and conse- 
quent suffering, fundamentally, capital 
must be free to invest.” 

Capital in this country to-day is not free 
to invest. It is taxed to death. It is 
confiscated by the Government when it 
should be helping business, or it has taken 
alarm in time and gone into hiding in tax- 
exempt securities where the Government 
cannor get it. 

And, in either case, business does not 
get its help, and more than half of the 
present depression is due to that fact. 


F business does not get the capital that 

it needs, if business does not get that 

freedom of action which is so essential to 

its eces the workingman will be without 
a job. 

I sat next to the Mayor of Newark the 
other day, at a tax meeting, and he told me 
that out of a jg a of 500,000 people 
in the City of Newark, there were on the 
list at the City Hall employment bureau, 
56,000 names of men looking for a job. 
That, I should summarize as being twenty- 
five per cent of the working population of 
Newark. 

That situation is not a commercial prob- 
lem. It is a calamity; and I do not see 
how unemployment may be decreased un- 
til business can get business money. 
And business is not going to get business 
money when the owners of that money 
can get better returns from the invest- 
ment of it in tax-exempt securities than 
in business securities. 

Let us forget for a moment that we have 
had a great war and carry our minds back, 


say ten years, and imagine that we had at 
that time (which, of course, would not 
have been possible) gold to the extent of 
$121,000,000 arriving in this country in 
one month; prospects (that we have to- 
day) of the biggest crop of cereals that this 
country has ever seen, in all probability; 
that we had a system of railroads fully 
capable, for the time being, at least, of 
carrying those crops and of handling the 
business of the country; that we owed no 
country in the world a dollar and that 
every country in the world owed us money; 
that the American dollar was at a premium 
in every exchange known to civilized man. 
Would anybody believe that it was possible, 
in a country like that, to have had in one 
of its greatest towns, twenty-five per cent 
of unemployment? We know that it 
would be impossible. 


HY then have we that situation? 

The war has not done it; we have not 

so many more people in this country to- 
day than we had seven years ago that 
we could have twenty-five per cent of un- 
employment, simply because we have had 
a war. The war, of course, has brought 
it about by giving an excuse for the system 
of taxation which has created our downfall. 

It may seem like exaggerating to use the 
word “downfall,’’ but it is, nevertheless, 
true that the present system of taxation 
all over the world means the downfall of 
the world commercially; that the income 
tax, carried to its logical conclusion in the 
extravagances of taxation all over the 
world, means the gradual elimination of 
the business man. No man who can live 
on the income of his money will continue 
to work and give up fifty per cent of his 
earnings to any government; and in this 
country this is especially so, because we 
have the tax-exempt security a to 
an exaggerated extent. 

No tax is an ideal tax; no tax is a good 
tax; but since we must have taxes there is 
only one tax that a sanely governed coun- 
try will stand for, and that is a tax which 
will put the least burden upon the business 
on which that country depends for its very 
existence. 

The only tax that will do this is a con- 
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sumption tax, levied in such a way all over 
the country that each one pays something 
in proportion to his spending operations. 


HE problem is up to the American 
business man. Let him continue to 
study the subject and decide what is the 
best consumption tax, the fairest, the most 
widely distributed—the one that will raise 
the most money. 

Then let him decide whether he wants 
such a tax, and if he does, let him go out 
and get it. Then he will get it. 

Or, if he does not get it, he has the same 
opportunity sixteen months from now, 
that he had last November, when we had a 
business man’s revolution, of sending some- 
body to Washington who will give it to 


m. 

I predict that in the next Presidential 
campaign, if we have not got the right 
tax by that time, that party will be victor- 
ious and those men will be elected who will 
put the right tax into their platform; be- 
cause by that time every business man 
will know what he is up against, if he does 
not know it now. 
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As I said at the beginning of this article, 
the most important requirement in this 
country to-day is to restore capital to 


` business by drastically reforming the tax 


laws. 

There are things to be done internation- 
ally, but those require the participation of 
other nations. 

This tax oppression of business is our 
own matter, and relief depends upon our 
own initiative. 

The business men of the country want 
relief, because the life of industry depends 
upon it. 

The weak, inexpedient substitutes offered 
by the Treasury and advocated by the 
party leaders, will not afford relief. It is 
a sham program put up to enable politicians 
to dodge responsibilities. It will not yield 
the vast sums needed, and it continues the 
oppression against business. 

It is open to the business men of the 
country to tell the Government what it 
needs and what it must have to restore 
prosperity; and to tell it so forcibly and 
persistently and convincingly that the 
Government will not dare to refuse. 


Service ts the Word 


VERY business man is interested 
in the manner in which every other 
business man conducts his business. 

This interest is not only moral. It is 
financial as well. The methods employed 
by any business man in America in market- 
ing his products reflect themselves to a 
degree in the cash drawer of every other 
business house in the country. 

Present-day conditions have driven home 
effectively the fact that the success of 
business depends upon the confidence 
displayed in business by the buying public. 

onfidence, or the lack of confidence, 
in a buying sense is not an intangible, 
vague, uncontrollable thing, born of re- 
sentment, as many seem to believe. It is, 
on the contrary, real. It can be located 
—centrolled. 

Confidence is the result of an opinion 
formed in the public mind from the 
public’s contact, either with an individual 
or an institution. 


HE broadest contact which the public 

has today with American business 
is through advertising. For that reason, 
advertising is the greatest source of 
creating public opinion one way or the 
other toward business. 


Service is the word that means every- 
thing to the future of American business, 
whether it applies to the word truthfully 
spoken and sedulously kept, or the little 
courtesies that cost nothing but mean 
so much. 


The store that instructs its sales people 
to browbeat the customer may, through 
humiliation, make a sale, but it loses the 
economy of repeat sales. 


If America would hold its place with 
its own people and stand out before the 
world as a nation with which it is safe to 
trade, service must be made the watch- 
word. It is the most economical type 
of advertising ever evolved. 


Let us keep in mind that what we say 
and what we do today reflects primarily 
on us, but has its effect, nevertheless, on 
the whole of industry. The way n which 
chewing gum is sold to the public comes 
home eventually to the manufacturer 
of automobiles. 

After all, industrial America is a single 
unit in which no individual can attam 
his maximum until every other individual 
assumes his share of the burden of selling 
the public to the good intentions of all 
business.—[Associated Advertising. 


Co-operation Should Be Keynote in 
Foreign Trade 


By WM. F. H. KOELSCH 
President, New Netherland Bank, New York 


of success, as an individual or an 
institution, depends upon the quality 
of service rendered. 

The faith of men in each other is the 
mainspring of commerce and industry. 
Therefore we should resolve to have faith 
in industrial democ- 
racy, to be loyal to 
our Country, to our 
own organization and 
to ourselves. 

have watched 
carefully the various 
steps of the depres- 
sion and considered 
in what ways it might 
be relieved and a 
revival of prosperity 
enjoyed. Serious eco- 
nomic mistakes were 
committed after the 
signing of the armis- 
tice. Speculation and 
extravagance were 
rife in the land, effi- 
ciency dropped down 
and morals lowered. 
Conditions such as 
these could produce 
but one _ result—an 
unfavorable reaction 
in business, such as 
we have experienced 
so keenly. 

In our internation- 
al trade we've suffer- 
ed a serious set-back 
owing to the dislocation of the exchanges 
and a deferral and repudiation of contracts 
that have tied up in the ports of the world 
large sums in frozen credits. 

The restoration of our international 
commerce depends largely on long credits, 
in my sincere judgment. These long cred- 
its we are better able to extend than any 
other people. The machinery for doing so 
is now made possible in a most practical 
way under the Edge Act taking advantage 
of which we may charter under federal 
grant institutions whose affairs will be 
under the supervision of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

These may invest in long term credits 
and securities arising in foreign trade 


Tor only sound and sure construction 


W. F. H. KOELSCH, 
President, the New Netherland Bank, New York. 


such as the Federal Reserve Banks can not . 
lawfully and should not be permitted to 
invest in because their assets must be 
left liquid. The good offices of these cor- 
porations, notably that contemplated under 
the style of the Foreign Trade Financing 
Corporation should be able to furnish 
long time credits to 
foreign buyers 
through the sale of 
its debentures to the 
people based on satis- 
factory security fur- 
nished by the foreign 
buyers of American 
products. 


The reversal of our 
position from a debt- 
or to a creditor na- 
tion brings obliga- 
tions which we have 
not yet recognized 
but must, if we are to 
be saved from mud- 
dling our opportuni- 
ties and seriously 
affecting our return 
to prosperity. 


E must learn to 
invest in for- 
eign lands. Trade 
will follow our in- 
vestments. We must 
also learn to buy as 
well as sell. We 
must not expect to 
sell alone as a creditor nation. There is no 
rule in the business universe that would 
long permit that. We would simply con- 
tinue to demoralize our opportunities and 
retard our production for foreign markets. 
It is high time that we as a people be- 
gan to realize that we cannot prosper 
alone. While it is true that the United 
States needs foreign trade more than at any 
time in its history, this trade will not be 
secured and held without great efforts on - 
our part. At home, these efforts will have 
to be directed against measures devised by 
men who believe that America can be pros- 
perous even if the rest of the world faces 
industrial stagnation—a_ condition that 
never can be realized. 


Digest of an address to the National Association of Credit Mea, San Francisco, June, 1921. 
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American Business Today 


By LEE J. EASTMAN 
President, Packard Motor Car Company, New York 


HERE is nothing we should be more 
thankful for in this period of read- 

justment than that the transition 
to a state of normalcy is a slow and gradual 
one. 

If you have ever seen the long shiver 
that runs down a line of freight cars when 
they first get under way, you know how 
that first jerk of the locomotive travels 
back over the whole line until every car 
is in motion. 
start would have been impossible. The 
whole line, way down to the caboose at 
the end, had to get moving first. 

_ The present readjustment of our eco- 
nomic system is coming about in just that 
way. We are interdependent in so com- 
plex a way, that even the most clever 
economist cannot trace directly the cause 
and effect of changes. We feel the slight- 
est disturbance in our business cycle with 
an intensity that is proportional to our 
distance from the scene of change. 

That describes what is happening to- 
day—what has been happening ever since 
the American business machine stalled 
last summer, and American business men 
began to realize that something must be 
done to get under way again. 

Full speed ahead? No, that was im- 
possible. Certain abortive attempts at 

rice slashing proved that conclusively. 
Rather was needed a program of rigid 
overhauling; stopping leaks and waste; 
adjusting all units of the complex whole so 
that they would work again in harmony; 
proceeding slowly until a normal speed was 
oo and then: if you please, full speed 
anead. 


Raa a now, we are well on the road 
Fto normalfrunning. The first shock 


Full speed ahead at the . 


of readjustment, evidencing itself in price 
reductions, has reached the majority of 
lines of business. In the automobile in- 
dustry the change has been an orderly one. 
The period of price cutting indulged in by 
few manufacturers and distributors last 
fall was an early attempt at readjustment 
that in many cases had its inspiration in 
the imperative need for converting large 
inventories into cash. 

This deflation of inventories, which has 
been going on for the past eight or nine 
months, puts manufacturers now 1n a posl- 
tion to take advantage of lower raw mater- 
ials and to pass this saving on to the public. 
Reductions today are largely contingent on 
increased production and consequent lower 
overhead per unit. They are, therefore, 
founded on sound business practice and 
must permanently affect price levels. 


ees stabilization of the country’s great 
industries is being rapidly completed. 
It cannot help But have a steadying in- 
fluence on all lines of business in whi 
transportation is a factor, and that means 
practically every line of business. 

That there has been a gradual restora- 
tion of confidence in the automobile indus- 
try, was evidenced as far back as last April 
when one company’s issue of ten million 
dollars worth of bonds was marketed within 
two hours. All is not easy going yet, of 
course, but the main thing is, we are on 
the upward curve. Sales are increasing 
all along the line. We have confidence 1m 
the admiistration’s sane outlook on the 
situation and its realization that the auto- 
motive industry is essential to the welfare 
of the nation. This fall should see us all 
in motion and ready to demonstrate a 
little of the old time full speed ahead. 


work 
Yo Idn't wi t with flat tires, sooty spark plugs or bum fuel. No more can you do your best 
body seo ‘kilter and if y 2 the: aor food.—The Night Watchman. 


if your body ie out of kilter and if you're not eating the right 


*tion Army in lhe United States. 


@ What the world needs most is a spiritual renovation, and a firm reminder that after 
all we are brothers and sisters in one family, the members of which have no right to hate 
each other. Hate is but a process of self-poisoning.—Evangeline Booth, Leader of the Salva- 
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When You Approach Your Prospect 


Tact and Personality Among the Salesman’s Most 
Valuable Assets 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


(Copyright, 1921, by O. S. Marden) 


" DON’T suppose you have an order 

for me to-day, have you, sir?” tim- 

idly asked a young salesman of a 
busy executive. He had crept up to the 
desk and stood there with a sheepish ex- 
pression on his face and an air of apology 
for presuming to take up so much of his 
prospect’s valuable time. 

“No. Nothing to-day,” replied the 
merchant without a moment’s hesitation. 

And the salesman crept out of the office 
as if he had almost committed a crime by 
entering at all. 

There is something in every manly man 
which despises this self-depreciating spirit, 
this false self-effacement, this cringing, 
apologizing attitude, which robs one of all 
dignity and power. If you approach peo- 
ple as if you expected a kick, you are pretty 
sure to get it. It may come in the form 
of a gruff refusal, of a snub, or of a polite 
invitation to get out, but you are likely 
to get what you invite,—a rebuff of some 
kind. 

When you approach a man, do it in a 
brave, vigorous, manly way. Do not ruin 
your cause by giving him a contemptible 
picture of you at the very outset. At least 
let him see that you are self-respecting, 
that there is nothing of the coward in you. 
Even if he declines to give you an order, 
compel him to admire you for your digni- 
fied, virile bearing. No one cares to do 
business with a person he cannot help 


despising. 
T man or woman wishing to present 
to me a business proposition, said a 
successful merchant, must have a good 
address and an agreeable manner and ap- 
pearance, or he will not get a hearing. The 
reason is, it would be impossible for me 
to see half the people who approach me 
with schemes. Therefore, I reject without 
a hearing all those that are not presented 
by people who have an agreeable manner 
and good address. I take it for granted 
that a first-class proposition will be pre- 
sented by a first-class man, and vice versa. 
Your introduction is an entering wedge, 
your first chance to score a point. Here 
is where you must choose the golden mean 
between cringing and over-boldness. If 


you approach a man with your hat on, and 
a cigar or cigarette in your mouth, or still 
smoking in your fingers; if you show that 
you are not up to physical standard; if 
there is any evidence of dissipation in 
your appearance; if you swagger or show 
any lack of respect; if you do not look him 
straight in the eye; if there is any evidence 
of doubt or fear or lack of confidence in 
yourself, all these things will count against 
you. You will at once arouse a prejudice 
in your prospect’s mind that will cause him 
to doubt the story you tell and to look 
with vee at the goods you are trying 
to sell. 


OU should approach a possible cus- 

tomer with something of a profes- 
sional air, an air of supreme assurance, of 
confidence in your ability, in your honesty 
and integrity, confidence in your knowledge 
of your business. Your professional dig- 
nity alone will help to make a good im- 
pression, and will win courtesy. It will 
insure you at least a respectful hearing, 
and there is your chance to play your part 
in a masterful manner. 

Tact is one of the greatest aids to suc- 
cess in life. As a friend-winner and busi- 
ness-getter it is invaluable. 

I know a man who solicits subscriptions 
for a periodical, who has such an exquisite 
way of ingratiating himself into others’ 
favor that he gets nine subscriptions, on 
an average, out of every ten people he 
solicits. His tactful approach has won 


you over before you realize it, and it is 
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much harder for you to refuse even the 
thing you do not want, than to take it. 
Tact enables you to pass sentinels, gates 
and bars, gains an entrance to the very 
sanctum sanctorum where the tactless man 
never enters. Tact gets a hearing where 
genius cannot; it is admitted when talent 
is denied; it is listened to when ability 
without it cannot get a hearing. 
The tactful salesman is “all things to all 
men.” Not that he is deceitful or insin- 
cere, but he understands different tempera- 
ments, different dispositions, different 
moods, and readily adapts himself to all. 
He has made a study of human nature. 
learned to size up people quickly, to keep 
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is finger on the mental pulse of his pros- 
ect and keep track of his prospect’s mental 
ttitude. 


l WAS recently talking with a man who 
said that a salesman who did not know 
is business had just taken a half-hour of 
is valuable time, trying to sell him a bill 
f goods that he really did not want. He 
aid the man did not know enough to see 
hat he was making no impression, that 
e was not convincing him. And although 
e took out his watch several times, took 
p letters from his desk, made all sorts of 
ints and suggestions for the salesman to 
et out, he kept on trying to make a sale. 
‘he only redeeming quality about him, he 
aid, was his persistency. 

Now, ill-timed persistency is simply lack 
f tact; there is nothing praiseworthy in it. 
‘ou should be able to tell by the look in 
our prospect’s eye whether you are really 
iteresting him or not, and if you are not 
ou cannot convince him that he needs 
rhat you have to sell. 

Tact is never offensive. It is always a 
alm, allaying suspicion, and soothing and 
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pleasing. It is appreciative. It is plaus- 
ible without being dishonest. It is never 


antagonistic, never opposes, never irri- 
tates. 


Little seven-by-nine salesmen are con- 
stantly putting stumbling blocks in their 
own paths. They are always “putting 
their foot in it.” They are not good stu- 
dents of human nature; they put up a poor 
sort of an argument, the same sort of 
talk to every man, to men of different 
prejudices, different ages, different dispo- 
sitions. In dther words, they are not tact- 
ful, and they are all the time tripping 
themselves up, getting into snarls, and 
making blunders which lose them business. 


To sum up, your attitude, the spirit you 
radiate, your tact, your personality, will 
have everything to do with your salesman- 
ship. The impression you make will be a 
tremendous factor in your sales. For this 
reason you should never approach a pros- 
pect until you feel that you are master of 
the situation. Then you will carry the 
conviction and give the impression of 
mastership, and that is half the battle. 


The Nation’s Credit Position Sound 


™HARLES W. FELDS, commercial] paper 
JA broker, of Chicago, says business is in 
safer position now than six months 
go from a credit standpoint. “We will 
ave some spurts forward and even 
ome price advances in certain commod- 
lies,” he states, “but the general trend 
f prices for 1921 will be downward.” 
“his, he adds, is what is needed before 
usiness can return to a normal state. 


John J. Watson, president of the Lee 
‘ire & Rubber Company, takes an opti- 
nistic view of the future of this industry. 
Te says: “It is estimated that production 
f automobile tires during the Spring of 
920 exceeded 150,000 a day. The pro- 
luction during November and December 
f the same year fell to about 35,000 a 
lay, less than the daily production of the 
arger tire companies during the Spring of 
hat year. In other words, production of 
ires from Spring of 1920 to the Fall of 
he same year fell to between 20% and 
‘9% of the maximum productive capacity. 


‘Some of the best authorities esti- 
nate that in 1921 there will be produced 
ıbout 1,000,000 new cars and trucks. Of 
hose now in use it is probable that from 
100,000 to 750,000 will go into the scrap 
leap this year, so that the increase in 


1921 will be probably 500,000, or about 
9,000,000 motor vehicles in use in 1921. 

“On this basis, the country would 
require about 4,000,000 tires for new 
cars and with the 8,000,000 old cars m 
use, it would require approximately 24,- 
000,000 tires to supply renewals.” 

“Some short-sighted business men, 
says A. Barton Hepburn, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, “‘are very apt to 
complain whenever any restriction what- 
ever is put on their borrowing. He con- 
tinues: ‘There are large elements among 
the public who do not realize that there 
can be too much money in the country 
and who do not see that paper money 3S 
a baneful thing unless it is kept on a sound 
basis. The issuers of paper money are 
charged with the responsibility of redeem- 
ing that money on demand, and they must 
not issue more than they can certamly 
redeem on demand in gold. Credit may 
be issued in anticipation of real saving. 
but it cannot be a permanent substitute 
for it. The failure of really insolvent 
businesses is necessary and salutary. A 
crisis is the time in which really insolvent 
businesses are eliminated and the ground 
cleared for another forward advance on 
the basis of sound credits.”’ 


American Opportunities for Foreign 
Trade 


By C. H. BENTLEY 


Vice President, California Packing Corporation, San Francisco 


HE present general depression in our 
country comes from the fact that 
we are unable to export production 

of farming, mining and manufacture. 
Europe is in need of many of these products, 
but is unable to pay for them or to give 
satisfactory credit. No one can take the 
risk of credit until 
there is a more stable 
condition socially, po- 
litically and econom- 
ically. So, in addi- 
tion to the larger and 
more vital question of 
the protection of our 
civilization, comes 
the need of agricul- 
ture and commerce, 
calling upon our Gov- 
ernment to co-oper- 
ate with Europe in a 
genuine effort to es- 
tablish peace and 
order. 


Unless we, as the 
great creditor nation, 
establish credits and 
make investments to 
restore the buying 
power of the foreign 
nations—prostrate as 
the result of the War, 
we cannot hope for 
any substantial im- 
provement in the 
market for our pro- 
ducts. 


Because of the heavy excess of exports 
and the consequent flow of gold to this 
country, the American dollar has gone 
to such a high premium as compared with 
the currency of other nations that our goods 
are well nigh prohibited by reason of the 
increased cost to foreign buyers. 

Our merchant marine must be regarded 
not merely as a trade carrier but as a naval 
auxiliary, and supported accordingly. 

Pending tariff legislation will determine 
in large measure the success of our foreign 
trade. Tariffs on imports are needed, 
if for no other reason, in order that we may 
have something to trade with in negotiat- 
ing commercial treaties or reciprocal tariffs 
with other nations. 


C. H. BENTLEY, 
Vice-President, California Pacey Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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It is hoped that our government will be 
able to secure and maintain prompt and 
reliable cable communications without in- 
terference. 

Obviously, our railway systems are the 
main arteries of our commerce and they 
must be given adequate revenues to war- 
rant effective opera- 
tion and development 
—not only within our 
own borders but in 
connection with for- 
eign trade. 


E need high- 
grade represen- 
tatives in foreign 
fields, able to speak 
the language, men of 
inteligence and 
character, respectful 
and appreciative of 
social usage. With 
all the furor in our 
colleges of commerce 
about foreign trade, 
it does not appear 
that a student in any 
American college can 
acquire there a speak- 
ing knowledge of any 
foreign language. 
Great Britain con- 
tinues to be our best 
customer; Canada 
second; France third; 
Cuba fourth; and 
Germany fifth. Our heaviest importations 
for the inne months ending with March 
1921 came from Canada, Cuba, and the 
United Kingdom in the order named. It is 
likely that our exports to Germany for 1921 
will be heavier than any year preceding. 
The Latin-American markets should be 
of increasing importance, as they produce 
what we do not, and we on the other hand 
produce what they need and cannot pro- 
duce. Unfortunately, most of these coun- 
tries maintain unreasonable, prohibitive 
tariffs on some important products of this 
country, and to their own disadvantage. 
Cuba is the exception which proves the 
rule, for since the arrangement of the com- 
mercial treaty in 1903, her foreign trade has 
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grown enormously, both imports and ex- 
ports. She buys more of some important 
products from this country than the whole 
of South America and Central America 
combined. 7 

China is perhaps our greatest potential 
market. With the gradual adjustment 
of her political and social questions will 
come enormous commercial development. 
Similar developments may be expected in 
later years from Russia and Siberia, but, 
from present indications, Germany and 
Japan are likely to get mast of the benefit. 


HE feeling of security in credits and in 

transportation is essential to any 
proper development of commerce. Fear of 
strikes, lock-outs, revolutions and war is 
fatal. Peace is fundamental and America 
will neglect its opportunities, its advan- 
tage and its duty if it does not use its 
influence at this time, so far as is consistent 
with its own independence, to promote 
and maintain peace. 

With our opportunities, with our natural 
resources, our agricultural and industrial 
developments, with capital, with intelli- 
gent and skilled labor, with a people 
noted for invention and enterprise, with 
production far exceeding domestic require- 
ments, and with ships, we are in a fortu- 
nate position in this contest for world 
trade. 

With the adoption of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, we have abandoned the policy of 
isolation. Cleveland re-affirmed the doc- 
trine in his historic message in regard 
to the Venezuelan boundary; Roosevelt 
insisted that we should be prepared to 
defend it. In the world war we fought for 
our own protection and civilization. We 
shall be deeply involved in foreign econom- 
ic readjustments for generations to come 
and our government should adopt a foreign 


policy. 


T seems inconsistent for Congress to be 
granting appropniations for the develop- 
ment of foreign trade and, at the same time, 
incurring the hostility of nations most 
likely to trade with us by proposing legisla- 
tion of an extremely protective character. 
Commerce has been in many cases the 
forerunner of peace and civilization. With 
a consistent, well-considered foreign policy 
adopted by our government, our foreign 
trade will tend to ensure peace and pros- 
perity throughout the world, but if allowed 
to drift without chart or compass, with 
narrow, ill-considered regulations and con- 
flict in command, we shall invite contro- 
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versies abroad and remain in idleness and 
discontent at home. 

According to John Hay, the best security 
for the peace and prosperity of the world 
is a friendly, self-respecting understanding 
between the English speaking peoples. 
This sentiment was again expressed by 
Elihu Root when he unveiled in London 
the statue of Abraham Lincoln. It is a 
sentiment which we, in full pride of our 
country, with the courage and with the 
patriotism to defend its sovereignty and 
independence, may well cherish as a most 
important feature of a foreign policy for 
our government. 


(Digest of an address delivered before the National Association 
of Credit Men, June, 1921.) 


Ideals of Salesmanship 


Al A gathering of salesmen of the 
| Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
recently, the President, Mr. W. C. Teagle, 
gave some impressions of his ideals of 
modern salesmanship in these words: 

“Success in a selling campaign can never 
excuse the employment of methods which 
are unfair to a trade rival, or misrepresen- 
tation of a competitor. This company’s 
faith in the quality of its products, and 
in the capacity for service inherent in its 
organization, is such that it seeks only a 
fair field for itself and no less for its com- 
petitors. The most gaan hve method of 
increasing its profits, for that in the end 
is the object of business, is to increase the 
total sales in the entire business. Co- 
operation should be on broad lines in these 
matters, which make for the good of the 
industry as a whole and need not interfere 
with any individual company’s efforts to 
help itself.” 


“If a man is promoted solely on 
seniority, he is worth exactly the mar- 
ket rate in his locality for such a posi- 
tion. Not a cent more! For he has 
put himself into the class of a market- 

_able commodity, instead of into a per- 
sonality class. He has no trade-mark 
which sets him apart from the common 
run of men in his position. A commod- 
ity can be bought and sold in the mar- 
ket. But if you get out of the com- 
modity class, by demonstrating that you 
possess individual abilities—such as ex- 
ceptional thoroughness, or unusual in- 
dustry, or uncommon initiative—then 
you become a specialty. And, as such, 
you can, in effect, fix your own salary. 
~ James B. Forgan, President of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. 


A Bill of Rights for the Toilers of 


America 


The Second and Third Fundamental Rights of Labor 
By ROBERT S. KEEBLER 


(Third Article in the Series Under the Above Title) 


HE second fundamental right of labor 
is that our industries shall be organ- 
ized for cooperation and not for con- 
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flict. 


Just now there is apparently a great 
war brewing between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the United Mine Work- 
ers, who advocate the closed shop, and 
those great organizations like the United 
States Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, the clothing manufacturers 
and coal operators, who advocate the open 
shop. In its war on the closed shop, the 
Bethlehem Steel Company is admittedly 
refusing to sell its products to contractors 
and builders unless they are operating 
under open-shop conditions. % There is 
little to choose between this attitude on 
the part of the steel company and the 
conduct of the machinists in the Duplex 
Printing Company case. Both are equally 
reprehensible. The rights of neutrals must 
be respected in industrial warfare no less 
than in military warfare. 


HOLD it fundamental that employers 

should be able to enforce a perfect 
freedom of contract so long as their freedom 
of contract does not interfere with the like 
freedom of others. The Bethlehem Steel 
Company says to a New York builder: 


“I will not sell to you, for you employ 
only union labor. I can sell to whom I 
please.” The New York contractor re- 
plies: ‘‘And I can employ whom I please. 
Your refusal to sell amounts to coercion. 
It is wrong.” I believe you will agree 
that the contractor is right. 


But the Bethlehem Steel Company says 
to the delegates of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: “I will not deal with you 
as an organization, but I will employ union 
men or non-union men, as shall best serve 
my interest. I havea right to establish con- 
tractural relations with whom I choose.”’ 
The Federation replies: ‘“‘Labor also has 
a right to work for whom it chooses, and 
if you will not agree to employ only men 
of my choosing, I will incite your employees 
to rebel against you and choose another 
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employer.” This is the deadlock in indus- 
try. I believe that the steel company is 
more nearly right than the Federation; 
for it claims the right to deal directly with 
its employees, while the Federation claims 
the right of the employees to deal through 
representatives. It is a higher right to 
deal directly than to deal through repre- 
sentatives. But the courts have held that 
the union may do as it insists and that 
the company may do likewise, so long as 
no violence nor intimidation is practiced. 
And thus it is that there is a great wrestling 
bout between labor and capital throughout 
the land. 


E CAN never get anywhere at this 

rate. The more strikes and lock- 
outs, the farther we are from a solution of 
our problem. The figures which I have 
cited indicate that strikes are generally 
inconclusive; that the results are as often 
against as with the strikers. The cost of 
such conflicts is stupendous. The industry 
is closed down. The public suffers. The 
plant depreciates. Capitallanguishes. The 
laborers are idle. They are earning noth- 


ing. They are inflamed with vicious feel- 
ing. On both sides there is deep resent- 
ment. Often, as last year in West Vir- 


ginia, and a few years ago in Colorado, 
the strike develops into bloody warfare. 
It is bad business and nobody is helped 
by it. 

One of the great arguments for world 
peace is the prohibitive cost of war. The 
same argument is equally cogent for indus- 
trial peace. Labor is beginning to learn, 
and likewise capital, that we are brothers 
laboring together in a common vineyard, 
and that an injury to one is an injury to all. 
Force will not solve the problem of labor 
and capital. 

It is the old fable of the north wind and 
the sun over again. 

Let the wind of Labor rage and strike 
never so violently, the traveler Capital will 
draw his cloak of constitutional rights the 
more closely about him and resolutely 
pursue his way. But the sun of loyalty 
and cooperation will at once remove the 
cloak, which violence could never do. 
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DO not censure the laborers more than 

capital. Nor indeed as much. For 
capital has the helm. It is in the vantage 
ground and has the leadership. If it had 
fulfilled its obligations to labor, there would 
never have been any problem to begin 
with. Capital has always had superior 
advantages of enlightenment and advice. 
It has not felt the pinch of hunger nor seen 
the fire of hope flicker out upon the cold 
hearthstone. Labor has come up through 
slavery and through serfdom. It has sur- 
vived the Statute of Laborers and the in- 
vention oi machinery. It has through long 
centuries of oppression and struggle begun 
to rise in the majesty of manhood. d 
why should it not feel strong resentment 
against those whom it has fed and housed 
and clothed in princes’ raiment, only to 
be rewarded with poverty’s crust and cease- 
less toil? I can understand 'abor’s posi- 
tion, and indeed I can sympathize with it. 


HE providence of God has moved 

within the hearts of men. He has 
brought the world to such a pass that, 
however necessary and inevitable wars 
may have been in the past to crush tyranny 
and establish the rights of men, we are 
beginning to establish commissions and 
tribunals by which justice may finally be 
attained between nations without blood- 
shed and violence. The whole history of 
civilization has been a progress from the 
settlement of differences by force to their 
settlement by peaceful means. 


Happily we have now reached such a 
stage of enlightened experience that both 
capital and labor are beginning to see that 
there is another way out of their differ- 
ences. The recent return of the railroads 
to private ownership was accompanied by 
a sound provision for the arbitration of all 
differences between the companies and 
their employees. 


In many industrial plants joint com- 
mittees representing employer and em- 
ployee are being worked out. After a reign 
of terror among the miners of Colorado, 
a plan of co-operation was worked out 
under the guiding inspiration of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., which appears to have 
established the most cordial feelings be- 
tween labor and capital. 


| aerate are beginning to learn 
that the human part of their plant 
is the most precious and most worthy of 
every care and attention; that the morale 


of the workers determines the success or 
the failure of the enterprise. And starting 
with such pioneers as John H. Patterson 
of the National Cash Register Company, 
welfare work among employees has been 
steadily sweeping our country. 


Legislation did not do this, and cannot 
do it. It is a growing concept of enlightened 
self-interest. Employers are beginning to 
realize that it pays to encourage their 
employees to become joint owners of the 
enterprise; that it pays to establish rest 
rooms and sanitary appliances and medical 
inspectors and playgrounds and sanitary 
housing conditions and reading rooms and 
wholesome recreation. 


This is not merely a sentimental fad 
that has temporarily possessed the minds 
of some of our industrial altruists. It is 
sound business sense. It means not only 
happiness and contentment in industry, a 
freedom from strikes and boycotts, but it 
means a hearty co-operation, a desire to 
make the business prosper, a willingness 
to work if need be a few minutes after five 
o'clock. 


I BELIEVE that capital has clearly 
taken the lead in this modern concep- 
tion of business co-operation. Most of 
the labor organizations, if not all, are still 
whetting their swords and marshalling their 
forces for conflict. It is ever more pay and 
less work. 


This is a false standard. It means 
strife, and strife means loss. Let a labor 
union be organized which insists that its 
members be thoroughly trained, that they 
be scrupulously faithful to their task, that 
they be loyal to their employer and eager 
to do more and more rather than less and 
less toward the success of the enterprise; 
and union labor will be as popular with 
capital as it has sometimes been odious. 


Those who are scrupulous to do as little 
and get as much as possible cannot hope 
to go far in this world. The labor unions, 
by their hostility to piece work, their level- 
ing down of employees to a common plane 
of efficiency or inefficiency, their failure 
to realize that industry is organized for the 
production of commodities, toward which 
object they should lend all their brawn and 
brain and enthusiasm, have fallen short of 
their real possibilities. 


(Continued on page 47.) 
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“Yonder” 


By GRACE M. BROWN 


Because I know thal God is all supreme 
I have no fear. 
Because I know that I altract my own, 
I have no fear. 
Because I want the thing which is my own, 
It matters not how hard my own may be, 
I have no fear. 


T IS a glorious thing to be alive now. 

It is even more glorious to know that 

we are a part of life itself and that we 

have always been alive and that we always 
shall be alive. 


When a man gets a glimpse of his true 
humanity, he perceives intuitively that the 
real of him is immortal. He knows, in 
truth, that he cannot be afflicted or dis- 
eased, and if he appears so now, his thought 
goes instinctively and immediately to some 
place, somewhere, some time, where such 
conditions are impossible and naturally 
his idea focuses yonder, toward that great 
beyond where he has been taught there is 
a wonderful wonder home, where a world 
awaits the word. 

Verily the soul knows its eternal strength 
as it knows the truth of God’s life everlast- 
ing, and that is just it, life everlasting, 
that which is the now, and yet which we are 
seeking yonder. 

We have all been told about the glory 
place for good folks and the fiery place for 
bad folks. We hope and believe in the 
good place, because we have been trained 
to think in concrete terms and our good 
place has become in thought our heavenly 
home. 

To really know something is the greatest 
thing in the world. As much as we talk 
about things and think that we believe 
them, there are few of us who have the 
a} to say that we really know. 


y 

Because knowledge is that finer sub- 
stance of life, beyond reason, beyond argu- 
ment, and beyond opinion. It is that 
divine consciousness which actually is, and 
which frees us from all desire to discuss 
things and to keep on chattering concerning 
our opinions, until we learn to know in our 
hearts the truth which actually makes us 
free. 

God is good, the one and only reality. 
You can know good only because you can 
not know any pretended thing. 
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OWEVER, we may all say with truth 
that we believe and there are few 
people who do not believe in the beyond 
home and the beyond days and while 
belief is but the first step toward knowl- 
edge, way down deep in his heart every 
soul knows that he is a vital part of life 
and that there never has been and there 
never will be a living universe without him. 
And although every man often wonders 
if there is a tangible home where he shall 
abide during his million of days, he knows 
in his consciousness that there is a place 
that is his home where he will live those 
millions of todays and those millions of 
tomorrows in the everlasting now, yonder. 

And why not? 

If I can build a home out of the thing I 
imagine is substance such as bricks and 
mortar, why cannot I build a home out of 
that which I know is substance—Love and 
Hope and Faith—which are the real sub- 
stance of things hoped for and the evidence 
of things not seen. 

Have we not created ourselves by 
thought and do we not breathe ourselves 
into form? 

God is and His ways are mighty. 

Breath is the soul of life. Possibly we 
have not considered that fact although it is 
the keynote to all knowledge and to our 
undertanding of life itself. 

The truth is that we are alive in the uni- 
verse and that the earth home is but 1 
small part of the universe, a very impor- 
tant part to be sure, but only one 
phase of eternal life. It is entirely 
in the law that we shall consciously and 
practically reach into infinite realms and 
draw unto us that which actually is ourown. 

Because of this, the law is accurate on 
every plane and in every realm. 


HERE is nothing vague or indefinite 

in the idea of our beyond home any 
more than there is in our present home. 
Neither is there anything vague or in- 
definite in the fact that we must have a 
body in which to manifest and to express 
our lives. It may be an earth body, or it 
may be a sun body or it may be a spiritual 
body or a cosmic body, but one thing is 
sure, it is exactly the quality of a body 
which we have breathed into form, and that 
body must breathe so that. it may connect 
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with the current life in whatever realm it 
selects to abide. 


There is a corporeal body and there is a 
spiritual body, we will not forget that im- 
portant fact. 


All of God’s promises are actual, and 
because we have not yet perceived how 
practical they are, is no sign that the reve- 
lation of their truth may not enfold us 
with a shining glory almost any time. 


You and I are on our way to some other 
abiding place, some other place in the great 
beyond and all along the path of our choos- 
ing we are never alone. We work, now 
and always, in togetherness with the God 
servers. 


It is not distance of space which separates 
folks. You may be in the same room and 
yet not be breathing the same atmosphere, 
have no touch of mind or heart with some 
one else. 


And you may be on different planets 
and be very intimate with another soul. 

Don’t imagine that you cannot associate 
with folks who are yonder, you are in touch 
with everything human and divine which 
belongs to your quality. It does not 
matter what you are labelled, so long as 
you know the simple facts of life, and so 
long as you breathe God’s truth and make 
practical the things you do know. 


Bon you and I do not clarify our 
atmosphere so that our cosmic line 
is in working order and so that our friends 
yonder can reach us, is no reason that they 
or we are beyond reach. There are many 
here who are in immediate touch with 
souls yonder, who are working as we are 
for the uplifting of the race and the reveal- 
ing of God to His earth children. 

Each soul has his own position in the 
universe, and expresses his part of life 
and externalizes his own particular bit of 
substance according to his own desire and 
his consequent angle of action. And if 
we think and breathe in construction, we 
are building our beyond home in beauty 
and in peace and in eternal good. 

The constructive thought is one of love, 
balanced in wisdom, and, therefore, to 
think constructively, one thinks in his 
heart with love and wisdom, and he be- 
comes the thing which he thinks. 

To speak constructively, one uses words 
which are clean and accurate. To act 
constructively, one follows his heart 
thought, therefore he follows his highest 
inspiration and does the best he knows, 
which is the best there is. 


Some of these days when we have all 
forgiven ourselves for what we have called 
our errors of sin and sickness and death, 
when we have found that home which is 
ours in spirit and in truth, when we have 
found our friends who are those who do 
not judge us because their love is greater 
than judgment, and who do not forgive 
us because there is nothing to forgive; 
some of these days when we shall have fọr- 
gotten that there ever was anything on this 
dear earth home but good, a lot of unpleas- 
ant sounding words will dissolve from our 
memories, and then, we will know the God 
of each other and of ourselves and we will 
ee him in the infinite truth of the all 

e. 


We shall know of the truth of our home 
yonder, about which there is so much for 
longing hearts to wonder, and so much 
for all to learn, and so much to love and so 
much to be done in this glorious everlasting 
now. 


Hills of Home 
By C. T. Davis 


A ae. long days when I come 
Once more from far roving home, 
While I watch with eager eyes — 
Old loved landmarks, friendlywise, 
Sudden bursting into view 
Sharp etched on the skies’ clean blue, 
Lo, the hills of home arise. 


LWAYS round the curve they lie 
< i Wailing hid as I draw nigh, 

Till I pass the angled bend, 

And the last long slope ascend, 
And the shortening road runs straight; 
There to welcome me they waut— 

Hills of home, and journey’s end. 


OOF beats quickening on the trail— 
H Grind of train wheels on the rail— 
Motor swerving sharp and sheer— 
Steamboal reaching for the pier— 
Curve or headland, break or bend 
I must pass, and at the end 
Stand the home hills, clean and clear. 


HUS, when fate my spirit brings 

T To the ordained end of things, 

I shall come as now I come 

Through far spaces wearisome, _ 
Through the shrouding veils that lie 
"Twizt time and eternily; 
Till there blaze against the sky, 

Gold and jade—the Hills of Home. 


Confidence, 


Courageous Leadership 


and Work. What Industry Needs 


By ALBERT B. BIERCK 
President, The Reading Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAREFUL review of events during 
A the past few months can but lead to 

the conclusion that general improve- 
ment in all directions is evident. 

There is ample justification for plans 
based upon a continuance of improved 
conditions. Confidence in the future, and 
a whole-hearted desire to aid in overcom- 
ing war-time emer- 
gencies were never 
more necessary. 

Beforedevising 
means for bringing 
about co-operation 
between management 
and labor, both seem 
to have earnestly en- 
deavored to know 
their own hearts. 
This brief period of 
self examination 
seems to have im- 
pressed upon both the 
good in the other. 
It may be therefore 
that a common 
understanding of the 
situation has dawned 
upon all concerned, 
and the simple deter- 
mination reached to 
work—and then to 
work some more. 

The progressive decline in wholesale 
prices since June, 1920, and the decline in 
the cost of living, adjusts the revision of 
wages where made. 

A general survey of the situation fails to 
reveal any insurmountable difficulties. 

Consideration of methods rather than 
fundamentals seems most important. Too 
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much thought perhaps has centered upon 
the difficulties of the reconstruction period. 
A determination to accomplish whatever 
was necessary would have produced better 
results. 


OWEVER, now that our vision is 
clearer and our understanding better, 
there is no obstacle 
which we may not 
overcome. We have 
already made prog- 
ress. Evidences are 
on all sides of reviv- 
ing industry and con- 
fidence; thrift, poor 
derided saintly thrift, 
so wantonly aban- 
doned, is once more 
springing into fash- 
ion. 

The railroads will 
not fall behind in 
the forward march 
toward prosperity. 
Much has been said 
about them, which 
may have caused 
alarm, but in time 
there will be shown 
that the earning ca- 
pacity of our roads 
remains intact. 


There have been some misunderstand- - 


ings but these will vanish before the 
kindly sun of publicity, and mutual under- 
standing. 

Intelligent, courageous leadership of 
a business army whose morale is high, 
will demonstrate that army to be bravely 
efficient, and invincible. 


Work 


If you are poor—work. 


If you are rich—continue to work. 


If you are burdened with seemingly unfair responsibilities—work. 
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Little Journeys in 
Applied Psychology 


With Demonstrated Proof of Its Practical 
Value in Everyday Life 


By AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


HY should you or I grow old? 
Physiology is proving every day, 
in countless ways, that there is not 

a cell in the human body that is more than 
one year old. Now then, if your body is 
you, you cannot be an old man or woman. 

But if your mind is you, ah, therein lies 
the whole secret. Let us not enter too 
deeply into this phase of the reality of 
man, but try to do our best to realize that 
if mind is the man, and as a man is capable 
of changing his mind, as often and in what- 
ever direction he wishes, he may retain 
not only his youth in body and mind, but 
also retain and profit by his many years of 
experience, commercial and otherwise, to 
the redemption of his past mistakes, turn- 
ing his failures into success, capitalizing 
the experiences gained by having had those 
failures. 

There never was a failure without its 
lesson, and if you have learned the lessons 
then you certainly are ready to put that 
knowledge to work for you. If aman can 
be taught to renew his mind to such an 
extent, he can rejuvenate his physical ap- 
pearance. I have known over eighteen 
hundred persons who did this. 


NE may be taught how to renew, and 
direct this renewal of the mind, to 
grasp the changing conditions in the busi- 
ness world, so as to, not merely, keep pace 
with the younger generation in practical 
ideas, but having had the experience gained 
in many failures, to look ahead and locate 
the pitfalls which bestrew the pathway to 
success, and knowing where these pitfalls 
lie, to side step, or go around, or better 
still remove the pitfalls. 
know you are going to pardon me if I 
speak in the first person. I am a teacher 
and as such may help you by being direct. 
I can only do so by writing in the first per- 
son, saying to you, “Do this, and leave 
that undone;” telling you how and why, a 
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certain “‘come back” did thus and so, to 
gain the results mentioned, in turning failure 
into success. In this way you will not only 
profit by your own years of experience, but 
you will be able to select from the accumu- 
lated experience of others just the idea, or 
data which will be of greatest service to 
you in gaining the desired result. 

There is a great deal of talk, nowadays 
about psychology in business. This is 
just exactly what these articles are meant 
to teach. The psychology of your failure 
to understand, which means that you will 
know how to take hold of the very same ele- 
ments that perhaps contributed to failure, 
and by using those elements, which we 
shall call thought forces, turn failure into 
success. 

There is no better way perhaps, to teach 
this redeeming work, than to relate to you 
some actual cases of persons who have 
either failed in business or who have never 
known any degree of success. These peo- 

le later learned how to use their thought 
orces, mentalities, mind, will power, or 
psychology in the right direction, and 
brought order out of chaos, turned failure 
into success. 


To following little journey was taken by 
a man just a few years past the middle 
age. He was positive in his faith that his 
day for the beginning of a new enterprise, 
especially if that enterprise was to become 
a big one, was over. He said to me: 
“Madame, you overlook the fact that I 
am now some 53 years of age. I have 
worked so long in one place that the 
routine is automatic. I no longer have to 
ut my mind upon what I am doing. The 
rst hour in the morning’s work is given 
up to doing so and so. Then I go down 
stairs to the ‘‘boss’s” office and report so 
and so. I come back and work at thus 
and so until it is time to go to lunch. I 
am away from the stock room an hour, 
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come back and go over the same old rou- 
tine. Why woman, I know the thing by 
heart. There hasn’t been a change in the 
program for fifteen years. And now, I 
must get down and out and make room for 
a younger man with newer ideas. What’s 
wrong with the world any way?” 

“Well,” I said, “it looks to me as if the 
wrong thing was in not changing that pro- 
gram in fifteen years. You old timers are 
always complaining about being super- 
seded by the younger man. When you 
are not thrown out as you have heen, you 
have to take second place and stand by 
and take your orders from the youngster, 
watching them rake off the good salaries 
while you manage to get along on what- 
ever you can make, and yet you dare come 
here to me and tell me that you have 
worked so long in one position that you do 
not have to think. You are taking the firm’s 
money for doing what a soulless machine 
might do.”’ 

“But—but,” the man cried, “can’t you 
understand that I had a perfect under- 
standing of my duties, such a complete 
and detailed understanding. I had done 
the same thing over and over again, until 
the work came to me as easily and natur- 
ally, well, as a music student plays the 
exercises he once thought so difficult and 
intricate. I did not have to think.” 


j A so something happened to make 
it necessary for you to think. You 
lost your position and that position was 
given to a younger man, who had not 
grown fast in any certain groove. Have 
you been back to the old place since you 
lanan leave of absence? Do you 
-know if the old routine of which you speak 
is still in vogue? Or has this young man 
instituted some new ideas and improve- 
mas, in the way the business is carried 
on 
“Well yes, I have been back. What can 
a man do in these times of depression? A 
half loaf is better than none and my age, 
53, is against me getting into someJnew 
commercial house where my work is un- 
known. I tried to get a place in the ship- 
ing department, or even in the home de- 
livery department, where I am well ac- 
quainted with the regular routine but 
soon after this man Gage, the chap who 
took my place, started some of his new- 
fangled ideas in that department, and now 
the others departments are following suit 
and, well, I did not succeed. It’s no use, 
when the white hairs begin to show up ona 
man’s head, he might just as well take his 
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medicine and wait patiently for the end.” 


“Bah! I am disgusted with such talk,” 
I told him. “You and no one else is to 
blame for your failure. Maybe you did 
build up your department to where it was 
some ten, or twelve, years ago. But I 
cannot agree with you that you made of it 
a department which fitted into the scheme 
of things today. Business today is not 
what it was twelve or fifteen years ago. 
Fifteen years ago business men thought in 
millions, today the successful man thinks 
in billions and multi-billions and the heads 
of departments who cannot keep abreast 
of the “‘boss’s’’ style of thinking, and over- 
reach him in thought dimensions, must get 
down and out to make way for the man 
who can, and will. 


““47 OUR trouble has been that you built 

up a good department for your firm, 
and a good position for yourself, and then 
you sat down and took life easy. You 
stopped thinking. You had reached the alti- 
tude, the climaz, of your ideas. You stood 
still, while the world and the commercial 
affairs of a great country kept right on grow- 
ing. 

“You became a dead limb on a growing 
tree, and the wise tree culturist knows 
better than to leave a dead limb on a living 
tree lest it kill all the rest of that tree. A 
wise business man knows better than to 
keep, at the head of a department, a man 
who works automatically, content in the 
perfect routine of a department he has 
built up some years before, thoughtless of 
the changes required by a changing com- 
mercial system. 

“No sir, you have been dead wrong from 
first to last. But for your encouragement 
I will tell you that even though you have 
failed because of your lack of that phase 
of character—without which no man can 
hope to make a great success in any line of 
endeavor of what ever name or nature— 
a divine discontent; still there is hope for 
you. 


“Begin today to tell your self that you 
have back of you several years of practical 
experience, which has a market value and 
that you can and will make its market 
value greater by taking into consideration 
the mistakes you have made and comparing 
them with the ideas you have seen others 
put into practice. Ponder this thought 
well. Talk to your inner self as you would 
to a friend in whom you have implicit 
confidence. Keep right on repeating what 
you know, affirming and reaffirming it until 
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you become so thoroughly convinced of 
your own worth, worth founded upon that 
fact that you see and acknowledge your 
mistakes. It will not be long before you 
will see that this new faith in yourself 
will have gone out to those you meet, 
even as the fragrance of the rose is wafted 
on the winds, and all, whether they realize 
it or not, inhale that fragrance and are 
glad of the rare perfume. 


“ A BOVE all teach yourself to think big. 

Why man, God is the biggest thing 
in the Universe and you are just one of 
the channels through which he ‘carries on.’ 
The man who habitually thinks big, feels 
big, the big things of life come to be done, 
and when you have done the big things in 
life you are then truly big. Go on and 
grow. You are yet alive, and living things 
grow. Your mistake is that you have 
tried to cheat nature. You have said, 
“I have reached an adult age. I am done 
with growing.” Then you tried to stop 
thinking. You lost your job, not as a 
punishment, get that idea tight and fast, 
that job was not lost as a punishment. It 
was a blessing, lo teach you that you cannot 


live in a growing world and cease to grow 
yourself.” 

Let me say that this man took my words 
kindly, and after pondering the thought 
that he possessed something of value in 
the years of experience he had gained while 
building up that department, until he was 
brimful of the thought, so brimful that he 
radiated that conviction to all around. 

Then again he went to his old “‘boss” 
and applied for a minor position which 
was given him. Then he got busy and 
took stock of each and every improvement 
that the young Mr. Gage, the man who 
had taken his old place, had made. He 
went Mr. Gage one better, or rather a 
half dozen better, in adding other improve- 
ments to his minor position until the com- 
pany had to take notice and compliment 
him on the improvement. 

Today that minor position has become 


a part of that man’s old department, and 


our man is its head with Mr. Gage as his 
assistant. So much for taking stock of 
your equipment, and then adding to it 
by unearthing some new and practical 
ideas to make of a good thing, a thing of 
perfection. 


What Mistah Trouble Did 


o 


MISTA H TROUBLE, 
He come around one day 


An’ say, “I gwinter gil you, 
So you betler run away! 

I likes to see you huslle, 
Daťs de way I has my fun. 

I knows I can ketch up to you, 
No matter how you run!” 


I SAYS “‘Mistah Trouble, 
You has been a-chasing me 
Ever since I kin remember, 
An’ Ise tired as I kin be. 
So lse gwinter stop right yere, 
An’ turn aroun’, a-facin’ you, 


An’ lick you if I kin, 


An’ fin’ out jest what you kin do.” 


OV MISTA H TRO UBLE, 
He looked mightly ashamed; 

He acted like a buckin-hoss 

Dat’s suddenly been tamed; 
An’ den he turned an’ travelled off, 


t A-hollerin’, “Good da 


Y; 


I ain’t got time to fool aroun’, 
Wif folks dat acts dat way.” 


—Washington Star. 


Mind Force, Properly Directed, Can 
Overcome Evils of Business 


By HORACE DE LISSER 
Chairman of The Board, The A jaz Rubber Co., Inc., New York 


HE war is over and after more than 

| two years of victory, we are finally 

blessed with an administration recog- 

nizing the absolute and positive necessity 
for peace throughout the world. 

Steps in the right direction for a genuine 
peace might be found in the recent invita- 
tion of President Harding to the five great 
nations of the world to meet in conference 
upon the question of disarmament, those 
nations holding the power to enforce their 
conclusions, the result of which is sure to 
be universal peace. 

No move so important to the entire 
world as this has been made since the 
armistice was signed in November, 1918, 
for until very recently we have been tech- 
nically at war with the dominant govern- 
ments of the Central Powers. 

The greatest force in the world is “Mind 
Force” and with the knowledge and 
thoughts of the peoples of the world cen- 
tralized and concentrated upon peace, res- 
toration of pre-war conditions must follow. 

For nearly five years, war, with its death 
and destruction, was the one thing in the 
minds of all, and no absolute final peace 
can come to us and to the world at large, 
= until the people of the world are equally 
as determined that peace, life and construc- 
tion shall be so earnestly desired as to 
permeate consciously and subconsciously 
the minds of all. 


O ONE man, or set of men, or any 

one nation can bring about this condi- 

tion, but President Harding, under whose 

far-seeing leadership, backed by the great 

majority of the people of the United States 

is sowing the thought-seed in the minds 

of all the people, and his planting is rapidly 
bearing fruit. 

With the people thinking peace instead 
of war, life instead of death, construction 
instead of destruction, what greater force 
can bring about the desired effect? 

Everyone realizes that this great country 
of ours, barring the loss of human life, 
came out of the war vastly richer than 
before. We entered a debtor nation; we 
came out’a creditor nation, a nation never 
before so commercially and financially 
powerful. 


Let us use this power for good, not for- 
getting that our rise imposes new responsi- 
bilities, responsibilities that I believe this 
administration is quite alive to. 


UNDAMENTAL conditions are show- 
ing improvement. The crops give 
promise of taxing the carrying facilities of 
the railroads. The South heretofore inter- 
mittently suffering from the restriction to 
cotton growing, is now about to reap the 
benefit of an assortment of crops, a policy 
urged upon the Southern farmer for many 
years. 

Industry in many lines will shortly show 
the activity due to the curtailment of pro- 
duction and retrenchment affected by the 
far-sighted leaders of business at the time 
of the late price debacle. 

The demand for merchandise should be 
met in full, but by no means forced. 

The heads of fnanca institutions have 
ably and commendably assisted solvent 
enterprises in tiding over their delinquent 
customers in those centers most seriously 
affected by the money stringency. The 
wisdom of this policy will shortly bear 
fruit, and should be continued in a gradual 


lessening measure, until we meet the wave 


of prosperity which is approaching. 

The sunshine of prosperity, howe: 
can only shine permanently with finance, 
industry, and the governmental bodies, 
with the full telco of the people, co- 
operating for the removal of government 
from its intrusion into business, and in- 
jecting into government, principles of busi- 
ness that have been sorely lacking for 
years past. Also; — 


NBURDEN the business interest of 
the country from its obnoxious and 
inquisitorial so-called profit tax, whose 
only justification for being was war. Sub- 
stitute for it a sales tax applicable to all 
commodities from steel to peanuts, which 
would be a tax on expenditures, and not 
as it is today, a tax on economy and effi- 
ciency, which retards the greatness of this 
country of ours which was built upon the 
thrift of our, forefathers. 
Maintain an income tax that does not 
confiscate wealth. Encourage the men of 
large income to invest in industries and 
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commerce that gives employment to labor, 
rather than to put his wealth into non- 
taxable securities of federal, state, and 
municipal issues. 

The wage-earner must be placed in a 
position where his wages will insure com- 
fort, a home, not merely a house, enough 
to educate the family, for recreation, and a 
‘‘bit” for saving. On the other hand, 
Labor must render service commensurate 
with the wage paid, so as to enable both 


wage-earner and employer to produce at a 
price that will insure a sale to the public, 
at a profit to the producer, and at a price 
that the public can pay. 

With all this as a foundation, it only re- 
mains for all of us to go to work. Work! 
think of ut! breathe it, live tt. Have confi- 
dence one in the other, and things are 
bound to be brought into being. Things 
are crystallized thoughts, and proper thoughls 
bring out proper things. 


In the Kingdom of Concepts 


VERY building you see—lowly or ma- 

jestic; every machine, every device, 
every tool—everything that man has 
made—once was a concept. 

Each thing that is the work of man 
once was an idea—and without those 
blueprints of the mind, there would be no 
achievements. 

And every achievement has led the 
way to other achievements, because it 
has awakened new thoughts and better 
ideas along the same line. 

The machine upon which you depend, 
once was a conception in the mind of some 
person—but in its present state of develop- 
ment, it likely represents the concepts of 
a hundred minds, each taking up some 
detail of the work that was suggested by 
the originator. 

Thought has not been idle. Walk or 
ride down any street—down all the streets 
in every city and town—past all the farms, 
through all the mining districts, and 
wherever you go, there also you will find 
the result of concepts. 


OU conceive before you do—and if 

ic do not conceive, you never ac- 
complish. Millions of persons have put 
their concepts into the objective realities 
of the works of man. There is no experi- 
ment about this idea. It is not vague. 
It offers no promise that cannot be ful- 
filled. It is real—and its reality is at your 
service, now and for all time. 

Teach yourself to plan, to conceive, to 
build, tear down and build anew, until 
you have a clear picture of the thing worth 
doing. It must he worthy, or it will not 
grow. It must be clear, or it is experi- 
mental. 

The writer who can tell himself his un- 
written story, in all of its details, already 
has written the story. He merely trans- 
fers it to paper, and then buffs the rough- 
ness off it. The painter who already sees 


on the canvas the creation of his art, has 
his work nine-tenths done. 


ND thus we find life divided between 
those who have concepts, and those 

who neglect concepts. We find the few 
building faithfully in their minds, and 
knowing that as they build in conception, 
they will struggle to build in aly 

Set aside the vagrant, useless thoughts 
that use up just as much energy as the 
good ones, ahd which instill in your nerves 
the memory of useless things. Be an 
architect—and begin with your ground 
plans, and proceed with your blueprints, 
and in time you will construct in your 
works according to that which you have 
built in your mind. , 

Do not go through life moved by primal 
instincts. If the beaver never saw another 
beaver, instħctively he would build his 
dam and his home. But when he has done 
that, he lives up to all the demands placed 
upon a beaver. Man does not cease his 
duties with his primal instincts. He must 
go beyond these, and construct greater 
and better things. 


\ ` THATEVER your chosen line may be, 
learn what has been done. Study 
the best methods employed by others ın 
our line. Give yourself the benefit of 
owing what has been done and why— 
and then your own concepts will reach out 
beyond the others, and try to improve 
upon those methods. 

Conceive, but always with the knowl- 
edge of what has been done. Then you 
will aan the primal impulses—and ` 
not be obliged to go over ground ong since 
beaten down by the mistaken wanderings 
of others who sought shortcuts! 

Your concepts will be true to your 
efforts, to your study, to your investiga- 
tions. And only as your concepts rise 
you really achieve.—Popular Psychology. 


T he M ental H azard in Business 


By R. J. STRITMATTER 


Sales Manager, The Apex Electrical Distributing Co., 


T GOLF a short time ago, it was my 
A good fortune to be invited to com- 


plete a foursome. One of the others 


in our y was a particularly good 
golfer. On a straightaway his drives usu- 
ally carried two kandred fifty yards or 
better. We marvelled at his skill. 


Then we came to the fifth hole, a one 
hundred fifty yard stretch across a rather 
deep ravine, with a creek at the bottom. 
A dense wood stretches along to the right. 
He teed his ball carefully, took a practice 
swing and looked around. “I know just 

as surely as I’m standing here that I am 
going to drive into that wood,” he said. 
Then he squared around, headed for the 
green, but drove straight into the woods. 

If you have never been a golf enthusiast 
this may sound like fiction to you. Inquire 
among your friends and you will find that 
they have either experienced the same 
thing or have seen it happen quite fre- 
quently. 

“Mental hazard”’ is the term applied to 
it by the followers of the enameled pill. 
Mental because it is not real. On a 
straightaway course, even a poor golfer 
could drive beyond the distance. 

Then what is it that causes even good 
golfers to shoot straight into the hazard 
waca the green is within easy reach? 

am not a psychologist and will not 
attempt to analyze the peculiar function- 
ing of the brain that brings this about. 
But it seems simple to deduce that the re- 
sult is accomplished by the individual set- 
ting his mind more firmly upon the hazard 
than on the place where he would like to 
drive the ball. 


IR EVERYDAY life we often set up for 
ourselves hazards that are purely men- 
If we set our minds upon them firmly 
aa they appear to be unsurmountable 
and impregnable walls. But when we put 
them aside and set our minds on the thing 
that we are endeavoring to accomplish we 
find that the hazard was no hazard at all 
and the goal easy of accomplishment. 
Particularly at this time are a great 
many of us setting up for ourselves mental 
hazards as far as sales are concerned. 
Many salesmen, dealers and distributors 


think so firmly that appliances cannot be 
sold at the present time, that they are 
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the other hand I can name you men in the 
opposite class, scattered throughout the 
country, who have their minds so firmly 
on the opportunity for sales that ahat 
hazards exist are being surmounted and 
they are selling. 

Last week I was in Jamestown, a city of 
40,000 people located on Chautauqua Lake 
in New York. The dealer’s alibi for not 
selling was the fact that thirty per cent 
of the population was up the lake, summer 
vacationing. Consequently it was im- 
possible to sell because so many were away. 
There was no use in employing house-to- 
house salesinen because these men couldn’t 
sell with the people all gone. And so he 
had it all figured out that appliances could 
not be sold during these months and he was 
not selling. 

One of his competitors whom I inter- 
viewed, showed me statistics to bear out 
his statement that his sales in appliances 
had averaged since the first of this year 
approximately $8,500 per month. How 
was he doing it? By overcoming the 
hazard that to him was mental and to his 
competitor was real. 

He was selling to the seventy per cent 
of the population which was still in town 
and had left out of consideration the thirty 
per cent who were away. 

The only difference between these two 
men was that one saw only the hazard 
and the more he looked the greater it be- 
came until he was convinced that it could 
not be surmounted. The other saw only 
the goal he was trying to reach, kept his 
mind on the goal and forgot the hazard. 

It is easy to convince ourselves that the 
possible cannot be done and die in our 
tracks. But the fellow who says it can 
be done and then starts out to do it usu- 
ally finds it wasn’t so hard after all. 

If no one were selling appliances today, 
there might be some reason for some of us 
to say it cannot be done. But that isn’t 
the case. Appliances are being sold. And 
they will continue to be sold. 

If you are not getting your share, then 


analyze your situation and find out what 


ig wrong with your method. See whether 
you have not set for yourself a mental haz- 
ard that is purely mental and not real. 
Forget the hazard. Get your mind on 
the ball. Nine chances out of nine you will 


actually not even trying to sell them. On put it on the green. 
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A Modern Wonder Worker 


An Account of Successful Achievement Which Proves the 
Truth of the Maxim That He Who Gives, Receives 


An Authorized Interview with Charles F. Haanel 
By ARTHUR J. FORBES 


HERE is an old story, told probably 

in many versions through countless 

ages, of the good fairy and the three 
wishes. 

Commenting on the tendency of all of 
us to merely wish for something that we 
think we need instead of translating our 
desire into action, a modern philosopher 
said to me the other day: 


“If a man could have just one wish. 


granted him by a fe fairy, he need only 
wish for the right thing to enable him to ac- 
complish all his desires for health, wealth 
and happiness, both now and hereafter. 
And that one wish would be, to be put in 
touch with the truth as to the natural laws 
governing our lives here on earth.” 

And he was right. 

With that knowledge, the will to apply 
it, and the determination to work whole- 
heartedly and sincerely in harmony with 
Nature’s laws, or in other words, with the 
laws of our own being, a man would be like 
Monte Cristo, with the world at his feet. 


ae knowledge of natural law would 
prove the key to unlock every mystery; 
not to unlock the doors to other men’s 
treasure, but the doors to the inner cham- 
bers of our own minds. 

It would mean an understanding of our 
own capacity for growth and development. 

Mankind has been struggling upward 
for thousands of years, trying to fathom 
nature’s mysteries and has solved many of 
them. Some of the natural laws, all of 
which are God’s laws, have hecome known, 
but my’ friend was right when he asserted 
that the whol truth and its willing applica- 
tion would give men freedom from all 
that now binds them in chains of ignor- 
ance and holds them back from their full- 
est development. 

While I was doing a little thinking on 
this subject I chanced to see a page of un- 
usual advertising, with the striking head- 
line, “There is a Master Key.” 

I have both written and studied adver- 
tising for years and that headline, as it was 
intended to do, set me to thinking. I 
decided to find out something about the 
man who made such positive statements. 


FOUND that the man in many respects 
is as remarkable as his advertising. 
For one thing, he is remarkable because he 
is a writer and thinker, a deeply-read stu- 
dent, yet he combines with this ability as 
an author, equally broad ability as a bus- 
iness man, which is a rare combination. 
This man is Charles F. Haanel, of St. 
Louis, the author of the Master Key Sys- 
te 


m. 

Charles F. Haanel is a man worth 
knowing. He has brought together in 
this “system,” as he calls it, many of the 
truths relating to natural law, which if 
studied, learned and practiced, will enable 
those who properly use them to accomplish 
things that they before believed to be 
impossible to them. 

Mr. Haanel has given and is giving these 
truths to those who seek them in such a 
form that they may be easily understood, 
and in performing this service he is proving 
the truth of the maxim, which is one of the 
foundation stones of the Sheldon Philoso- 
phy of Service, that he who gives, receives; 

e who serves most, profits most. His 
financial success has been no less remark- 
able than the success of the application of 
the principles which he embodies in his 
“system.” As to this, there are on file in 
his offices thousands of letters testifying to 
the benefits which students of the system 
have received. And as to the material 
success, the growth of the business during 
the last five years, from a little office em- 
ploying two people, one of them Mr. 

aanel himself, to a business requiring the 
services of more than a hundred clerks, 
also speaks for itself. 


HIS is not an advertisement of the 
Master Key System and I shall not 
describe it or its teachings in detail. But 
it may be stated that the entire philosophy 
of this “‘system”’ is based upon the thought, 
which is the basis of other modern philoso- 
phies, that right habits of thoughts are 
creative of good, and that practically all 
things are possible to the man who can 
learn how and what to think. 
It teaches its students who take the 
time and make the effort required to 
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thoroughly master it, the relations between 
the spiritual and natural things of life; 
the possibilities which lie within each one 
of them. And it teaches that through an 
exact, unerring operation of natural laws, 


those possibilities may be developed to a 


point where a man or woman may sur- 
mount and overcome all difficulties. 
Mr. Haanel himself is a dynamic thinker. 
He has proved that by the clear and force- 
ful way in which he presents the truths 


which he marshals under each chapter - 


heading. . 

He was engaged in several business enter- 
prises before he decided to devote his whole 
attention to the development of the system, 
which he is now actively spreading abroad, 
not only in this but in several foreign 
countries. He is 55 years old, strong and 
robust, full of energy and optimism. He 
was born in Michigan but has lived in St. 
Louis practically his whole life. He was 
with the National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Company for fifteen years. Then he 
assisted in organizing the Sacramento 
Valley Improvement Company, which 
did much to develop the growing of Tokay 
grapes in California. He was also an 
officer of. the Continental Commercial 
Company, of Tehuantepec, Mexico, organ- 
ized to foster the growing of sugar, and has 
been connected with several other develop- 
ment companies. 


R. HAANEL has always been a 
student and reader. His studies 
included the teachings of many creeds and 
various faiths and the work of the master 
metaphysicians. He had seen himself, 
while in Mexico, the apparent miracles 
wrought upon Mexican peons after worship- 
ing at the shrine of some saint. 


He studied and sifted the wisdom found 
in the old religions and systems of ethics, 
of modern beliefs and philosophies, the 
thoughts left by philosophers of all times. 
He tried to discover the underlying laws by 
which effects accomplished by metaphysi- 
cians were brought about. 

He knows that the successes and achieve- 
ments of great men in all times were the 
results, the outer signs, of great secrets 
and he sought to find, to define, those 
secrets. 


In that search he was successful, and 
he combined an epitome of those natural 
laws in what he calls, “The Master Key.” 
In other words Mr. Haanel has written a 
condensed summary of the philosophy of 
all of the ages, stated in plain every day 


English, instead of in the terms of higher 
metaphysics or occultism. 

He discovered no new law. The natural 
laws which govern effects in this world 
have always existed. But men have not 
known them, or have discovered only a few 
of them. But some of the more important 
are known and the success which follows 
their application is one of the wonderful 
developments of this age in which we are 
living. 


i speaking of what he himself has 
accomplished, and of the possibility 
of accomplishment by others through 
the proper use of the power of thought, 
Mr. Haanel says: 

_ “There was a time when wood was 
employed for the building of ships instead 
of iron; now the navies of the world are 
built of iron. The constructive use of 
thought showed us that anything could 
float if we could make it displace an amount 
of water which was heavier than itself. 
We ascertained a law which operates un- 
erringly. 

“The law of flotation was found by try- 
ing to make things float, and the law of 
attraction governing health, wealth and 
everything else worth while will be found 
by a contemplation of the methods of those 
who have found it, by looking where it 1s, 
instead of where it is not. 

“The scientific spirit which dominates 
every field of effort is still looked upon 
with suspicion by a large majority of per- 
sons—relations of cause and effect are 
ignored—and men seek results, while they 
are wholly indifferent to the conditions by 
which alone these results are attainable. 


“THE discovery of a reign of law marked 

an epoch inhuman progress. It is the 
dividing line between superstition and 
intelligence. It eliminated the elements 
of uncertainty and caprice from’ mens 
lives and substituted law,’ reason and 
certitude. 

“The difficulties of the world are largely 
due to confused ideas and ignorance of 
our true interests. The great task is to 
discover the laws of nature to which we 
are to adjust: ourselves. Clear thinking 
and more insight are, therefore, of incalcu- 
lable value. All processes, even those of 
thought, rest on solid foundations. 

“There is no hope in juggling with facts, 
or in attempts to minimize the scope or 
validity of scientific truth. Our path is not 
backward, but onward and upward along 
the course that thought has traveled. 
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Truth will not lead us outside the realm 
of the natural to find a place for the higher 
nature of man. It is only necessary to be 
clear-headed and see the significance of 
truth and principle to gain the magnificent 
view which is the reward for refusing to 
halt or to compromise or to attempt to 
go back. 


““r INHE keener the sensibilities, the more 

acute the judgment, the more delicate 
the taste, the more refined the moral 
feelings, the more subtile the intelligence, 
the loftier the aspirations—the purer and 
more intense are the gratifications which 
existence yields. Hence it is that the 
study of the best that has been thought in 
the world gives supreme pleasure. 


“The ability to receive and manifest this 
power depends upon the ability to recognize 
the Infinite Energy ever dwelling in man, 
constantly creating and recreating his 
body and mind, and ready at any moment 
to manifest through him in any needful 
manner. In exact proportion to the recog- 
nition of this truth will be the manifesta- 
tion in the outer life of the individual. 


“The Infinite Energy is the universal 
foundation of supply, and each man an 
outlet to the stream. Each man’s personal 
self is contained in it, and thus is one 
with every other. In that Infinite Energy 
then, the last fact beyond which analysis 
cannot go, all physical and bodily effects 
find their common origin. 


Aa of matter are but shapeless 
exhibitions of thought. The king of 
all force is thought, and a will in accordance 
with the eternal mind can mold all material 
manifestations of thought as this will 
may desire. This is an inheritance which 
the creative principle of the universe is 
constantly storing up for us, and is the 
mighty truth which is now being redis- 
' covered by the race. 


*“‘The idea that the laws of mind cannot 
be understood is fallacious. They are 
understood even more clearly and definite- 
ly than the laws governing in the phenome- 
nal world, but the comprehension of them 
cannot be gained by studying material 
laws. 


“Truth is absọlute; appearances are 
relative only; therefore, no one can know 
the potentialities of mind and how they 
are made manifest except from a study of 
Mind itself. 


s IND must not be confused with 

that realm of formulated knowledge 
termed intellect. Intellect and its plane 
of operation are as far removed from mind 
and its ideas as is the realm of matter from 
that of spirit. The same essence enters 
into both, but the intellect formulates its 
conclusions from appearances and from the 
sense side of existence only. 


“The powers, uses and possibilities of 


.the mind under new interpretations are 


incomparably more wonderful than the 
most extravagant accomplishment, or even 
dreams of material progress. Thought is 
energy. Active thought is active energy; 
concentrated thought is concentrated en- 
ergy. Thought concentrated on a definite 
purpose becomes power. 


“This is the power that is being used by 
the strong people of the earth, those who 
do not believe in the virtue of poverty, 
or the beauty of self-denial. They perceive 
that this is the talk of weaklings and those 
who fail to accomplish.” 


The bank that pays the best interest 
is the one within yourself. 


Promise Yourself 

To be so strong that nothing can disturb 
your peace of mind. 

To talk health, happiness and prosperity 
to every person you meet. 

To make your friends feel that there is 
something in them. 

To look on the sunny side of everything 
and make your optimism come true. 

To think of the best, to work only for the 
best, and to expect only the best. 

To be just as enthusiastic about the 
success of others as you are about 
your own. 

To forget the mistakes of the past and 
press on to the greater achievements 
of the future. 

To give so much time to the improvement 
of yourself that you have no time to 
criticise others. 

To be too large for worry, too noble for 
anger, too strong for fear, and too 
happy to permit the presence of 
trouble. 

To think well of yourself and to proclaim 
this fact to the world—not in loud 
words, but in great deeds. 5 

To iive in the faith that the world is on 
your side so long as you are true to 
the best that is in you.—Charles F 
Haanel. : 
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This Will Show You How tc 


TALKS ABOUT BUSINESS 


20 YEARS in the business of business training has placed Arthur Frederick 
Sheldon in a unique position as a leader—a successful business man upon 


the business platform. 


His words of sound advice, his pat stories, his irrefutable logic, backed by a 
masterful delivery and magnetic presence has resulted in a demand for his “Talks 
About Business” in a permanent form. 


pauan 
Those who have heard Mr. Sheldon, as well as those who have heard about his 
addresses have repeatedly requested copies of his lectures. 


It is quite generally recognized that Mr. Sheldon, with his corps of research 
workers, has been studying successful men and institutions to find out how and 
why men succeed in business. This specialized study has resulted in five complete 
courses: (1) The Science of Salesmanship. (2) The Science of Industrial Success. 
(3) The Science of Personal Efficiency. (4) The Science of Business Building. 
(5) The Science of Business (Busy-ness.) 


@Almost everyone has forgotten enough in the past ten years to add 50% 
. to his earning capacity. 

C The big idea, that inspiration, that selling point or plan, that high resolve 

got pushed aside and then—well it was forgotten. 


@ Most men make scrap baskets instead of filing cabinets of their minds. 
@Organized thinking based upon external fundamentals is the real key 
to power, the real need of the hour. 

@Can you spare ten minutes a day for constructive thought? 


Gleaning from this scientific research work the fundamental facts about business 
success, Mr. Sheldon has prepared: 


52 TALKS ABOUT BUSINESS 


Keenly and clearly he has cast these “Talks” in a form that grips the attention 
from the very first paragraph and holds it with increasing interest to the very end 


of Talk No. 52. 


To the trained executive, successful merchant or manufacturer, or the seasoned 
salesman, each “Talk” is a review of his own experiences, which helps him to organ- 
ize his forces for greater achievements. It also helps him to see wherein he has 
failed, the remedy and how to apply it. Furthermore, it opens up new thought, 
channels that make his business pleasanter and more profitable. 


To the beginner, these ‘Talks About Business” point the way for an enduring 
success. The “rules of the game” are so clearly and emphatically stated that there 
is no room left for doubt. The fundamentals of successful selling, business building 
and individual development are thus made available with the minimum of effort 
on the reader's part and the maximum of results. 


(Read the three follau ing pages) 
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Make Your Success Greater 


THE BUSINESS SCIENCE SOCIETY 


ME: SHELDON'S “Talks About Business“ are supplied exclusively to members of The 
Business Science Society. 

The purpose of the Business Science Society is to spread an understanding and applica- 
tion of the Principle of Service and the natural laws related thereto, as functioning in Man 
Building, Business Building and Community Building. 

The empty Building activities function in two ways: (a) Betterment of relations 
between the employer and the employed: (b) Constructive service to our institutions of 
public education. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP carries with it four distinct privileges. 


First: Fifty-two “TALKS ABOUT BUSINESS” by Arthur Frederick 
Sheldon . 


These Talks are arranged in logical sequence and as a whole constitute what might 
well be termed a continued story on the subject of natural laws of successful human 
activity. They are especially designed to give the reader, in easy, get-at-able form, 
those principles which make success certain in any line of human activity. 


Second: One year’s subscription to “THE BUSINESS PHILOSO- 
PHER,”’ the official organ of the Society. 


Each issue contains an editorial by Mr. Sheldon which keeps the reader up to date in 
the newest developments of Business Science. 


Constant digging in the mine of truth pertaining to natural laws of human activity makes 
it possible in this monthly magazine to pass to each member the results of the research 
work from month to month. 


Third: One year’s special counsel privilege. 


Every reader of “The Talks About Business’ has the privilege of personal counsel, 

unlike the average book-buyer who does not have opportunity to counsel with the 

author of the book. The purpose of this service is to assist the member in the applica- 

tion, to his particular business problems, of the universal laws made plain in The Talks 

apie Business. This is under the direction of the Educational Division of The Sheldon 
ool. 


Fourth: One year’s membership in THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
BOOK BUYERS’ BUREAU. 


We believe in books. Good books contain the best thoughts of very able minds. The 
building of a business library is the order of the day. Just as the best lawyers have good 
law libraries, the best physicians have good medical libraries, so the master business 
man feels the necessity for a business reference library. 

The purpose of this bureau is to encourage the reading of good business books and 
assist in the selection of a workable Business Library. 

This membership privilege entitles the holder to counsel with this Bureau concerning 
books in which he is most interested. THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER will review 
from month to month books ap etek Associate members of the Business Science 
Society will be entitled to a 10% discount from the regular retail price on books furnished 
through the Bureau. 


Earnest effort will be made to make each of the four services above enumerated 
worth the total membership fee. 
All checks should be made payable to The Sheldon School. 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 
Business Science Society Department 
36 South State Street Chicago, IIlinois 


(Read the two following pages) 
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Some Questions Answered 


In each of the eight folders containing the 
52 Talks is printed 28 questions for self quiz. 


Here are just a few— 


What is success? 


What is the surest and most 
scientific way to serve oneself? 


Why does success depend upon 
decision and action? 


What are the seven effects essen- 
tial in all selling? 


What is the foundation of all 
permanent and profitable relation- 
ships? 


What is the Primary Law of 
Success? 


State the seven laws of Service? 


In the game of a successful life 
is it necessary if one wins that 
another should lose? 


In efficiency how many grades of 
people are there? 


State the four rules for effective 
public speaking. 


State the cause of nine-tenths of 
the difficulties between Employers 
and Employees. 


What do statistics show as to the 
number who really succeed? . 


How can you increase the value 
of your work? 


What are the four classes of 
employees? 


What is Morale? 


State the true meaning of the 
term Profit. 


What are the four factors in 
Salesmanship? 


Why is a knowledge of the type 
to which a person belongs valuable 
in choosing the right kind of work? 


How many kinds of unsound 
judgments are there? 


What do you do when you think? 


What are four things everyone 
desire to acquire and how can he 
get them? 


Why should every teacher be a 
good salesman? 


How can an adult, whose school- 
ing has been fragmentary, get a 
good education? 


How many grades of citzens are 


_ there from the standpoint of men- 


tal vision? l 


What is your greatest negative 
and what are you doing to over- 
come it? 


(Read the two” preceding pages, and the following) 


Buy Books from The Business Philosopher Book Department 
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PLATFORM 


of 
The Business Science Society 


ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON 
President and Founder 


geeeseetIN ORDER to establish Justice in our relationships with each 
: 3} other, insure Commercial and Industrial Tranquillity, pro- 
i bj! :| mote the Best Interests of all concerned, provide for the 
: : General Welfare of all the members of our Society, and in- 
Sma sure the blessings of lasting Liberty to ourselves, our com- 
munity, and our terity, WE the members of THE BUSINESS 
SCIENCE SOCIETY, hereby adopt the following Platform of Business 
Ethics as a Declaration of our Belief and Practice: 


WE BELIEVE that the Science of Business is the Science of Service 
and that he profits most who serves best; ) 


WE BELIEVE that Service rendered is Cause, while reward deserved 
is Effect, and that if we take proper care of the Cause, the Effect 
will take care of itself; 


WE BELIEVE that the Principle of Service is a Universal Natural 
Law, and as such it applies from Employer to Employed, from 
Employed to Employer, and from both together as a united force to 
the third great factor in commercial relationships, the Buying Public; 


WE BELIEVE that satisfactory Service is reflected in the three elements 
Right Quality, Right Quantity, and Right Mode of Conduct; 


WE BELIEVE that Life is a Ledger, upon the credit side of which are 
Rights and Privileges and on the debit side of which are Duties and 
Responsibilities; 

WE BELIEVE that Rights and Privileges are Effects flowing from the 
Fulfillment of Duties and Responsibilities; 


WE BELIEVE that the Natural Duties and Responsibilities of Em- 
Dove to employed are Economic, Human Interest and Educa- 
tional ; 


WE BELIEVE that the Duties and Responsibilities of the Employed to 
Employer consist in doing the best possible quality of work and as 
much of it as possible, accompanied by the Right Mode of Conduct. 


THEREFORE, in practice, we bind ourselves together, in the Spirit 
of service, to seek for ourselves and one another ever increasing 
capacity for usefulness in our Business, Home and Community Life. 


(Read the three preceding pages) 


We can supply any book published on business subjects at advertised prices. 


The Science of Forgiveness 


By HENRY VICTOR MORGAN 


(Seventh in a Series of the Lord's Prayer) 


ARLYLE tells us that every moment 
C is the conflux of two eternities. 

This is a very modern statement 
of the old Hindu philosophy of the ‘Pair 
of Opposites.” The tendency of the 
uninstructde human mind is to swing 
to the extreme. You can scarcely state 
any one aspect of a question positively 
without doing a seeming injustice to 
another aspect equally true. Let one 
illustration from the New Testament 
suffice. In Paul’s letter to the Galatians 
he admonishes us: “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 
And almost before the ink is dry, he adds: 
_ “For every man shall bear his own burden.” 
At first glance, the last statement looks 
like a complete contradiction of the first; 
but a moment’s sympathetic reflection 
will show the real meaning, namely: that 
we are to help bear his own. To miss 
either aspect of the principle involved is 
to be an extremist. We must be balanced 
between the pair of opposites. 


YENHE same principle is involved in 

our relationship to God, and in our 
relationship to our fellow men, also be- 
tween what God will do for us and what 
we are to do for ourselves. The dual 
aspect of this question is discussed by 
Emerson in two remarkable essays, namely: 
**Self-reliance” and “Spiritual Laws.” In 
the former, man is all. In the latter we 
are “To take our bloated nothingness out 
of the path of the divine circuits. Let 
us unlearn our wisdom of the world. 
Let us lie low in the Lord’s power and 
learn that Truth alone makes rich and 
great.” The union of the pair of opposites 
is found in his still more remarkable 
essay: “The Over-Soul,” wherein we are 
told: ‘‘Ineffable is the union of man and 
God in every act of the soul.” We find 
the same thing in the teachings of Jesus. 
Therein every valley is exalted and man 
is made co-equal with God and told to be 
as perfect as his Father which is in heaven. 
The pinnacle of the life affirmative was 
reached when Jesus, speaking for the 
divine in man, said: “I and my Father 
are One.” But, balanced as he was 
between the pair of opposites, he also 
realized: “I and my neighbor are One.” 
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When the inquiring young lawyer asked 
Jesus: “Which is the great commandment 
of the law?’ Jesus said unto him: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind.” 


This is the first and great command- 
ment, and the second is like unto it, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. On these two commandments hang 


all the law and the prophets.” 
TF question is often asked: “Can 
I love my neighbor as myself?” 
With man this is impossible until his 
understanding is opened to the truth that 
his neighbor is himself and he can say as 
truly, as lovingly, and as _ exaltedly: 
“I and my brother are One,” as he can 
say: “I and my Father are One.” The 
perception of unity is the only solution. 
There is only one Self, one Overman, 0 
which we are all parts; in the light of this 
truth what heights of understanding 1s 
involved in “Forgive us as we forgive 
others.” 


It is the vision of completeness and 
constitutes the frictionless way of attain- 
ment. It is the enlargement of love to 
a new Infinity on every side. To know 
all, is not only to forgive all, but to love all. 
Paul tells us that no man ever yet hated 
his own flesh, and when in the light of 
reason we see that the blood of all men 
runs in our veins, “that not a mutineer 
walks to the scaffold but we all walk with 
him,” hate becomes impossible. 


The importance of the attitude of 
forgiveness in the psychology of Jesus 
is apparent from the fact that at the 
close of the prayer he immediately returns 
to the aspect of forgiveness, and adds: 
“For if ye forgive men their trespasses your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you. 
But if you forgive not men their tres- 


passes neither will your Father forgive 


your trespasses.” 


T IS the initiative of virtue and places 
the key of limitless power ın our own 
hands. It is our part in the work of 
redemption. Its importance 1n spiritual 
healing cannot be over-estimated; for 
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we can never have peace of mind, nor 
perfect health of body, while we hold a 
single grudge, nor while there is a single 
person with whom we would like to 
“get even,” or to see some calamity befall. 
Several years ago I endeavored to voice 
this Law of Laws in a poem published in 
“The Master Christian” entitled: 


Which Shall It Be? 


Stern is the Law I bring to you 

Yet charged with blessing through and 
through! 

*T will lift to heaven or sink to hell; 

It will defeat or victory spell; 

Your path with thorns or roses strew; 

Which shall it be? It rests with you! 

This is the Law! All thoughts you send 

To those who call you foe or friend, 

(Like Noah’s dove o’er waters blue) 

Will go, swift-winged, and never rest, 

Until they come, with increase blest, 

And bring their likeness back to you. 


HE poem caused many letters of 

inquiry. One asked, “How would 
you like to have all the thoughts that 
you have sent out toward Germany and 
the Kaiser during the war come back to 
you?” I answered by sending a copy 
of my poem, “The Healing Christ,” 
which was written while my son was with 
the American Army in France. 


The Healing Christ! He stands today 
Within a world with anguish red, 
Within a world with sorrow grey. 

The Healing Christ! I hear him say: 
“What means this orgy of the dead? 
Was it for this I lived and bled? 

Have ye not seen, have ye not heard, 
When Peter fierce and anger-stirred, 

To save me from impending fate. 

Would ‘use the weapon forged with hate, 
Haye ye not heard my living word? 

Did I not say: ‘Put up the sword?’ ” 
*Twas not a dream; my soul did hear 
These living words in accents clear. 

I lowly turned to him and said: 

“I know, dear Lord, the cross was bliss 
To thy great soul compared to this. 
But know, Oh, Christ, that hearts aflame 
With thine own love, still call thy name 
And pray alike for friend and foe 

Across this tide of sin and woe, 

That all thy healing love may know.” 
Then dee heard the dear Lord say: 
“Such only have the right to pray; 

To such I call in this great hour 

To save the world from error's power, 
To heal the wounds that hate has riven 
And bring to carth the dream of heaven.” 


I GIVE this poem here as my own 
highest conception of redemptive love 
that heals through forgiveness. Its uni- 
versal application would not only have 
dethroned the Kaiser of Germany but 
it would shake the very foundations of 
that spirit of domination that makes the 


Autumn 
By Ralph Rankin 
HE vim in the air of autumn, 
The blue in the vapor dome, 
The laden hive in the orchard, 
The honey and bursting comb; 
The straining sides of the presses, 
The wine and the woodland breath, 
And some people call it autumn 
And some people call it death. 


The silver mist in the lowland, 
The bronzen hill and the glade; 
The squirrels storing their harvest— 
The time when the migrants trade. 
The star in the crimson twilight, 
The vales in their gayest clad. 
And some people call it autumn 
And some call the autumn sad. 


The leaves that carpet the woodland, 
The great brown oaks overhead, 
The open burrs and the acorns, 
The gold and blotches of red; 
And all on the fields and roadsides, 
The aster and goldenrod, 
And some people call it autumn 
And some people call it God. 
—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


spirit of Kaiserism possible in any land. 

The witticism of Bernard Shaw, “It 
is surprising how we English hate our 
own sins when we see them in the Ger- 
mans,” exposes a thousand hypocrisies. 
Jesus also perceived this psychological 
tendency and said: “First cast the beam 
out of thy own eye, then wilt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote from thy 
brother’s eye.” Surely, while the law of 
forgiveness is stern, it is charged with 
blessings through and through. 

Let us face the facts squarely. Hate 
can never be cured by hating. Brave 
indeed (or rather blind indeed) would be 
the man who would say that we have less 
hate, misery or crime in the world today 
than we had before the beginning of the 
great war. Nay, in every nation there is 
such an avalanche of crime as was never 
before witnessed. War and hate settle 
nothing; they unsettle all things. Love 
is the only redeemer. Let us purify our 
own minds until in the sublimity of a 
great faith, we can’ stand naked before 
God and say in all humility: “Forgive me 
as I have forgiven others.” 

Then will our health spring up speedily, 
and having cast out hate, envy and 
the hosts of darkness, we will become 
Lights of the world and Healers of the 
nations.— Now. | 
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HE motive colors the life. 
Our responsibility rests entirely 
with the heart motive. 

The motive in our heart action deter- 
mines what we become. 

If folks would only think in their hearts 
with kindness! 

If only they would recognize the sacred 
rights of all of God’s creatures! 

Yesterday we were riding across the 
great wide free prairie all teeming with 
its fresh budding greenness and all dotted 
with gay little yellow blooms which nodded 
to us in their joyousness as our train went 
rushing past their brightness. 

Suddenly our monster engine came to a 
stop and just outside our car window, two 
or three sleek, little, fat, jolly prairie dogs 
came to the entrance of their homes to 
investigate the cause of such unwarrant- 
able intrusion into their particular realm. 

Poor sleek, happy, foolish little prairie 
dogs. Why could they not have known 
that men have not the gentleness of ani- 
mals and that life, God’s sacred life, to 
most men is a thing to be crushed in what 
they call sport? 

One of these brilliant brainy beings who 
seem to think the proper way to enter our 
western country is ornamented with fierce 
new boots and a startling cowboy hat and 
sparkling brand new gun, happened to be 
on our train and this was too good an 
opportunity to lose. Here was his chance 
to show his bravery and exercise his brand 
new gun and so he directed his smartness 
and his gun toward the chattering happy 


Do not resist the 


the current of reaso not based upon Truth for 


If I have measured myself so that I am only conscious of my physical sense requirement, my bod 
ce and ery life forces Gill edo to my physical sense demand; therein 
has not evolved beyond the pnysical sense consciousness.—Grace M. Brown 
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little prairie dogs and it was not his fault 
that they still live to chatter of the crashing 
and the smashing which tore up their 
homes that sunny bright May day. 


BOUT half an hour later we encoun- 
tered the kind of a wind storm which 
these men who travel through our country 
to show their imitation sportsmanship. 
know very little about. The kind of a 
breeze that causes some of us who are 
quite familiar with western breezes to 
wonder at just what angle our particular 
belongings will return to us. 

You should have seen the man with the 
cow boy hat and the shiny gun. If the 
sleek little prairie dogs could only have 
known, their revenge would have been 
complete. He was positively terrified and 
silently we smiled with glee and wished 
the wind would give him a nice little twirl 
and take some of the shine off his gun and 
blow some of the murder out of his heart. 

Oh, yes, we know what you will say— 
it isn’t murder to destroy any expression of 
life except our fellow man, and then it 
becomes murder only under certain con- 
ditions of human disapproval. 

That may be so and again that may not 
be so. We do not aspire to any great 
wisdom in a point of such discrimination 
but we know that legal murder is alto- 
gether too common for the good health of 
the earth home and that a lot of poverty 
and sickness might be avoided if folks 
would only be kind. 


Do not hesitate, do not argue against it, or you will incur 
Truth.—Turkish Proverb. 


will ues 
heady poe 


Every man, woman and child who has in his heart a pure desire for good, 
whether he wears-the badge of a priest or whether he is a hod carrier, whether she 1s 
a queen of the highest realm or whether she is a scrub woman of the slums, 18 a child 
of the living God, and many times the untrained hod carrier and the poor scrub 


woman are closer to the secrets of the infinite than the polished church man or the 


the 


haughty queen who are too deeply immersed in their polish and their pride to hear 
call. of an infinite intelligence, whose love knows no creed and whose wisdom 


recognizes no caste and no cult.—Grace M. Brown. 


is more noticeable than the growing 

habit among business men of devot- 
ing a share of their time to the reading of 
worth-while books, not merely books upon 
technical subjects applicable to their own 
particular business, but the literature of 
the day as it is published from month 
to month. 

One may read in Ecclesiastes, “Of the 
making of many books there is no end.”’ 
Certainly that is none the less true today 
than it was thousands of years ago. Even 
those classed generally as business books 
mount into thousands of titles every year. 
But advice as to what to read is not lacking 
and it would seem that any one may choose 
from among the many books such as appeal 
to his individual habit of thought and his 
own needs for mental or spiritual culture. 

And it is a fact that the thoughts of 
thousands of men popularly supposed to be 
immersed in business to the exclusion of 
everything else, are turning more and 
more to those things belonging in the 
realm of our spiritual nature, rather than 
to those of a merely materialistic nature. 
This does not argue however that such 
men neglect the study of the techni- 
cal side of their business, or the securing of 
knowledge from the experiences of others 
on the practical solution of business prob- 
lems. And there are many such books 
which ought to have a place on the desk 
or in the library of every busy executive. 

E B 

N an introduction to a compilation of a 
list of 500 business books made for the 
business book department of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library, John Cotton Dana, 
librarian of the public library of Newark, 
N. J., says of the demand for and the 
increasing use of books by business men: 

“A few years ago books on business 
were scorned by business men and for 
good reasons. They were few in number 
and very poor. They were nearly all quite 
‘preachy’ in tone and were written by per- 
sons who had never done business and did 
not know business. If you are not famil- 
iar with modern business literature it will 
pay you to run over the whole list of 
subjects in which these five hundred books 
are listed. 


A MONG the signs of the times, none 


Signs of the Times 


Discussed or Commented Upon from a More or Less Personal Viewpoint 
By ARTHUR J. FORBES 
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“It will suggest to ycu the tremendous 
strides that have been made in recent years 
in the sub-division and specialization of 
those materia activities which guide all 
our industrial life. It will go far also 
toward convincing you that we have passed 
the day in which bookishness was thought 
to be a proper attribute of the student and 
professor only. Where it used to be said 
of a man ‘he is hard headed,’ it is said 
now, as the existence of the books in this 
list quite clearly discloses, ‘He reads!’ 

“If the present day scope of the term 
‘business books’ is not fam liar to you, 
glance at the list of subjects covered by 
this volume, remembering that it does not 
claim to include more than an outline of the 
entire field. You will find that the subjects 
begin with Ethics, Psychology, and Per- 
sonal Efficiency; that is, with morals of 
trade and industry, the brain of the human 
machine, and the art of getting the best 
possible service out of one’s own mind and 
body. Here are the subjects that are now 
thought to be proper for the study of a 
young man who wants to do something 
worth-while in the industrial world. They 
are today quite generally admitted to be 
business topics. 


sw 

IÈ writing of the purpose of compiling 
this same list, Ethel Clelland, librarian 

of the business branch of the Indianapolis 

Public Library, says: 

“The idea of a Science of Business is 
accepted. Courses in business adminis- 
tration are given in our leading colleges 
and universities. Correspondence courses 
for those already engaged in business are 
increasingly popular. Around this idea of 
a science of business has grown up a special 
literature. Publishers and book sellers 
advertise business books. Libraries make 
special collections of books for business 
men. Of so-called ‘inspirational books’ 
for business men, only a few are included 
in this list, not for lack of appreciation 
of their real value and their undoubted 
popularity, but rather because they form 
such a large group of titles that it has been 
difficult to select from them with discrim- 
ination.” 

Of these many inspirational books one 
might aptly quote Wordsworth’s lines 
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Dreams, books, each are a world; 
And books we know 
Are a substantial wofld, both pure and good. 
"Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 


O5 E book that is being widely read is 
Roger W. Babson’s “Religion and 
Business.” Mr. Babson has spoken on 
that topic before many important business 
gatherings, and what he says has been wide- 
ly quoted. This book will convince those 
who read it understandingly that religion 
in the broadest sense has a place in business 
and business can only be the better for it. 


This book and a number of others are 
mentioned in the pages devoted to book 
reviews, and it may be noted that the re- 
views are the work of men who are students 
of the subjects of which they write. 


A book which was published several 
years ago and which has had six or seven 
editions within two years, is Harry F. 
Atwood’s “Back to the Republic.” Speak- 
ing of this book which he only recently 
read, Gustav Lindenthal, well-known civil 
emer: says in “System” for the current 
month: 


“The author sets up the United States 
constitution upon a pedestal and takes a 
fall out of ‘democracy.’ His analysis of 
political causes and effects is too shallow 
but valuable facts and deductions are 
brought together and command attention.” 
And he then continues: 

“If the people of all nations could be 
awakened to the tremendous truth that 
a republic is the only fori of government 
that has solved governmental problems 
successfully and given wholesome and 
desirable results, it would compensate in 
part for the awful sacrifice and carnage of 
this tragic time. 

“One of the serious aspects of present- 
day tendency is the reckless and inac- 
curate use of governmental terms. Almost 
daily Russia is spoken of as ‘the new re- 
public.’ That phrase is as inaccurate as 
it would be to speak of a drunken man 
as a new example of temperance. To 
speak of Mexico as a ‘republic’ is as 
inaccurate as it would be to speak of 
fanaticism as a new form of reverence. 
To call China a ‘republic’ is as farfetched 
as it would be to speak of insomnia 
as a new form of rest. 

“The terms ‘republic’ and ‘democracy’ 
are thoughtlessly and inaccurately used 

ost synonomously in dictionaries, in 
encyclopedias, and in political literature 
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Thoughts on Business 
By Waldo P. Warren 


This is a book which every reader 
treasures as a source of power and a rich 
mine of business helpfulness. It gives a 
new vision and tells men in a practical 
way how to earn more and how to manage 
a successful business. 


Some of the subjects treated of are— 


Self Improvement 
The Manager 
Buying and Selling 
Developing Workers 
The Efficient Man, 
The Opportune Moment 
Important Problems 
Dignity of Usefulness 
Over 100 subjects are discussed, with 
ractical examples of cause and effect, 
initiative and action. 

Every corporation, every man employ- 
‘ing an office force, will make a invest- 
ment in buying this k and presenting | 
it to his employes. 


Published by 
Forbes and Co., Chicago. 


For sale at $1.35 pestpaid by 


The Business Philosopher 
77-79-81 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


If YOU 


IF Were 


“WERE Twenty -One 
What would 


TWENTY-ONE 
you do? 


Tis FROM 
A BUSINESS-VETERAN 
Here’s a book by 
a veteran business 
man, William Max- 
well, that will inter- 
est you whether 
you're 21 or 60. 


There are chapters on Finding Your Place 
in Life, ee ae jae arpa ue Getting 
a Job, Handling Men, Employing Men, 
Dishonesty of Honest Men, The Amateur Ad 
Writer, Do Figures Lie and Writing a Business 
Letter, and in every chapter and in every line 
there is a freshness and there is a sharp jump 
at the truth eit an = a great ce me 
a message than much of the scienune ) 
ment material found in some alled business 
books and in the uplift stuff heard in commence- 
ment oratory. The humor is delightful, the 
iconoclastic attack upon certain notions 18 
refreshing. 

(Published by J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
For Sale at $1.60 Postpaid By 
Book Department 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


77-79-81 Madison Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


WILLIAM MAK WELL 
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and discussion. This country is frequent- 
ly spoken of as a democracy, and yet the 
men who established our government 
made a very marked distinction between 
a republic and a democracy, gave very 
clear definitions of each term, and said 
repeatedly and emphatically that they 
had founded a republic. 

“You will observe from these classifi- 
cations that the result of autocracy and 
democracy are undesirable extremes, and 
that the results of a republic are desirable 
golden means. 

“Autocracy results in tyranny, bondage, 
oppression, arbitrariness, coercion, sub- 
mission, reaction. 

“ ‘Back to the republic’ should be the 
watchword of every patriot in this country, 
and ‘Forward to the republic’ should be 
the keynote of every patriot in each of 
the other countries of the world. 

“The people of this country for their 
own good should get ‘back to the republic’ 
as soon as possible and the people of each 
of the other countries, for their own good, 
should move forward to a republic as 
rapidly as possible. 

“The sooner we get ‘back to the repub- 
lic’ in this country and the people of each 
of the other countries move forward to a 
republic, the sooner retrogression will end 
and progress begin.” 

B 8 @ 


TTENTION of readers of this issue 
A is called to the article “Yonder” by 
Mrs. Grace M. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown was formerly the editor of 
The Essene, a monthly magazine, and is 
the author of a number of books which 
have had a wide sale. 

Mrs. Brown’s first article in The Business 
Philosopher appeared in May. Since then 
she has become a regular contributor to 
the magazine and her articles, including 
the feature entitled ““Cozy Chats,” appear 
regularly each month. Her many friends 
throughout the country will be glad to 
know that she has resumed her writing. 

The editors of The Business Philosopher 
consider themselves fortunate in having 
secured Mrs. Brown as a contributor. 


I consider a human soul without educa- 
tion like marble in a quarry, which shows 
none of its inherent beauties until the 
skill of the polisher sketches out the colors, 
makes the surface shine, and discovers 
every ornamental cloud spot, and vein 
that runs throughout the body of it. 
-——Addison. 
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in Drugless Healing 
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REPUBLIC Republi 
epa epubiic 
av baw A ASE By 
Harry F. 
Atwood 
PRICE 
$1.00 Pest paid 
Published by 
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“Back to the Republic is 
the most remarkable and in- 
structive book%that has been 
given to the public m a decade.” 

—Dr. W E. Taylor, John Deere 
Plow Co. 


“A wonderful book. In these 
days of numerous ‘isms’ it is 
like the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land. 

“It would be a most fortunate 
nated iffevery person‘could be fur- 


. Atwood has discovered 
it and outlined it clearly.”— 
W.F. Boone. (45 
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Treading the Path to Success 


By B. A. WACHTUFINE 


There never was a right endeavor but it 
succeeded.— Emerson. 


HAT liquid will rise in a vessel out 

T of which the air is removed and whose 

open end is plunged into the liquid 

has been known long before the true cause 
of it was defined. 

It has been believed that the liquid 
rises because nature suffers no vacuum. 

Why does the liquid run up just to a 
certain level? Why is that level not the 
same for all liquids? Why does the level 
of the same liquid vary with the variation 
of time and location? 

These questions remained unanswered or 
rather wrongly explained. 

Along came later scientists and explained 
the true and real cause of the liquid’s rise 
in a vacuum, explaining it by the law of 
atmospheric pressure, and all Decane sun- 
clear, all contusion cancelled, all misunder- 
standing warded off. 

Knowing that the liquid’s rise rests upon 
the fact of atmospheric pressure we can 
today tell before-hand how high a level 
a given liquid will reach in a cylindrical or 


able service to the subscriber. 


that is very generous. 


For particulars, write to 


77-79-81 Madison Avenue 


Buy books from The Business Philosopher Book Department. 


| You May Be 
the Very Person 


to act as representative for the Business Philosopher in your community. 


While you earn you have the satisfaction of knowing you render a valu- 
You also serve in the ranks of those who hear 
the message of ‘‘Success thru service” to the man who needs the lesson. 


We have a liberal part time proposition by which you can earn a nice 
profit introducing your business and social friends to the Business Philosopher. 


To a person prepared to devote all his time we have a new proposition 


MARTIN L. ZOOK, Circulation Manager. 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


other shaped tube out of which the air is 
removed, realizing that the formed column 
of liquid must balance the atmospheric 
pressure. Similarly it takes a familiarity 
with the real cause of all other apparent 
phenomena in order to realize the how and 
why of things. 


There are many events in this world 
which man cannot grasp as yet; there are 
many phenomena enveloped in a cloud, 
and man, attempting to penetrate and 
sense them, finds that he is groping in 
the dark. 


HERE are, on the other hand, every- 
day happenings which are governed 
by laws that can be clearly understood 
and formulated by any man who is anxious 
to observe, to ponder and to learn. 
Among the laws within the reach of a 
thoughtful human mind is, luckily, also 
the law of man’s success. 
Every nian with ambition is aiming at 
a certain object. 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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Why Pessimism? 


By THOMAS C. JEFFERIES 
Assistant Secretary, Manufacturers Trust Company, Brooklyn and New York 


UT on the line of the commercial 
horizon, where the sky of inflation 
and dreams touches the earth of facts 

and realities, there are indications more or 
less positive of gradually returning confi- 
dence. For quite a protracted period we 
had to contend with over-stimulation and 
accompanying loss of perspective, follow- 
ing which came the inevitable remorse and 
pessimism, which carried with it a per- 
spective that was just as faulty. Even the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington says that what we need now 
is a little genuine cheer and a few commer- 
cial sunbeams. 

There are good basic reasons for opti- 
mism, and important business interests 
look forward to the future with confidence. 
We have machinery for producing, manu- 
Aeg; Anene and financing that 
will be equal to any demands that are apt 
to be ma k upon it for many years. 

There are many existing conditions that 
are far from ideal, of course. It is most 
deplorable that with our great surplus of 
shipping tonnage and our supply of raw 
materials and manufactured articles, co- 
ordinating machinery has not been gotten 
into functioning order to place our bounti- 
ful storehouses within the reach of needy 
millions in other parts of the world. We 
should like to see the strangle-hold of 
uneconomical tax laws taken from the 
throat of industry and commerce. 

We should like to see the time when 
work and reward will go hand in hand and 
we hope to see the time when mankind will 
agree that fighting and killing and maim- 
ing is unjustified by differences of opinions. 
Nevertheless, we are.going on and we be- 
lieve the old world is showing gradual im- 
provement. 


ERE in our own country, it may 

surprise the pessimistically inclined 
to learn that underlying conditions are 
improving. Some of our markets are ap- 
proaching a point where they will soon be 
practically bare. 

It is well enough to participate in con- 
stantly decreasing prices, but the prudent 
business man will remember that prices 
have already described quite a precipitate 
decline and that buyers are able to obtain 
substantially lower prices than prevailed a 
ew months ago. ices of rubber, wool, 
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cotton, cotton goods, hides, copper and 
cattle are back at the level which pre- 
vailed before the war. Pessimists do not 
make allowance for that. 


It is an unfortunate human character- 
istic that we are prone to overdo things. 
To the pessimist, the present commercial 
sky is over-cast and cloudy, but he fails 
to take into consideration the fact that 
the storm is in the past rather than in the 
future. Prices of many manufactured arti- 
cles are lower than the cost of replacement, 
although the cause of such conditions 
should be considered; in nearly every in- 
stance over-production has been respon- 
sible for this condition, and when the pres- 
ent over-supply in any hne is once ex- 
hausted, it may be difficult to find some 
of the low prices that have been prevailing, 


HERE are limits beyond which con- 

servatism should not be allowed to 
lead one. These limits apparently have 
been reached in many lines, and the pru- 
dent merchant and manufacturer will begin 
to base his calculations on the world of 
things as they are—as they can be seen— 
on the level line of the horizon, rather than 
on the conjectural universe of economic 
might-be. The times through which we 
are to pass will carry substantial premiums 
to the courage and vision that is fortified 
with sound judgment. 


It is difficult to see why anyone should be 
pessimistic regarding the outlook for Ameri- 
can industry and commerce, and those who 
delay unduly in filling their anticipated re- 
quirements may have cause for regret. 
It is well enough to “‘wait for prices to go 
down,” but calm, sober and dispassionate 
reasoning will make allowance for the great 
decline that has already taken place and 
will gauge their commitments accordingly. 


Some conditions are far from ideal, and 
their severity is especially felt on account 
of the abnormally favorable conditions 
that have prevailed in recent years. Never- 
theless, from East, South and West better 
general tones are reported. From the 
waving fields of Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas will this year come bountiful 
yields of wheat, oats and corn, and man- 
kind’s necessities—food, raiment and shel- 
ter—are going to be within reach. 
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ND in the new conditions, credit execu- 
tives, as much as, or more than any 
men in the business world, are going to 
find real opportunities for service, not only 
to their particular institutions, but to the 
business of the country at large. They 
are going to face more need for teaming 
with the sales department. 


We have entered a buyer’s market. 
Favoritism is no longer necessary in order 
to obtain delivery of a bill of goods, and 
the need for seasoning credit departments 
with salesmanship is greater than before. 
Mr. Business Dampener will contend that 
now is the time to temper salesmanship 
through the credit department, but the 
remedy to the present situation will not be 
found to be more credit department, so much 
as more real constructive sales effort. 


It is the psychology of the sales depart- 
ment that must be spread, before condi- 
tions improve perceptibly. Business needs 
mostly a few more smiles, a few more “glad 

hands,” a renewed feeling of confidence. 


It will then, doubtless, be more generally - 


realized, that most of the worries of human 
institutions are caused by fear of calami- 
ties that never happen. 


Every noble work is at first impossible. 
—Carlyle. 


The Stuff That Counts 


The test of a man is the fight he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows; 

The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows, 

A coward can smile when there’s naught to 

fear 

When nothing his progress bars, 

But it takes a man to stand up and cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 

It isn’t the victory, after all, 
But the fight that brother makes; 

The man who, driven against the wall, 
Still stands up erect and takes 

The blows of fate with his head held high, 
Bleeding, and bruised, and pale, 

Is the man who'll win in the by and by, 
For he isn’t afraid to fail. 

It’s the bumps you get and the jolts you get, 
And the shocks that your courage stands, 

The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 
The prize that escapes your hands, 

That test your mettle and prove your worth; 
It isn’t the blows you deal, 

But the blows you take on the good old earth 
That shows if your stuff is real. 

—Ezchange. 


You CAN be 
Successful! 


If you are tired of the daily grind— 
tired of the everlasting round of busi- 
ness—getting nowhere, 


LET ME HELP YOU 


Your thought forces may be so directed 
as to transform failure into success. 
Send 50 cents for ‘‘The Story of The 
Outcast,” a story of a real man for Real 
Men. It will give you some new ideas 
of the powers latent in every mind. 


AGNES MAE GLASGOW 
160 Claremont Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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By Rev. James Allen 
Authorized American Edition 
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Art THESE Things Added 
THINGS E One reader 
JAMES ALLEN ( says of it: “I 
have read all of 
Allen’s books 
with profound 
: joy, but I regard 
FROM Pi VERT) ‘All These 
TO POWER Things Added’ 
wit, as his best mes- 

sage to a needy 
world.” 


JAMES ALLEN 


The Life 
BYWAYS. OI Triumphant 
BLESSEDN ESS The crowning 
JAMES ALLEN book of the Al- 
len series con- 
tains the ma- 
turest thought 
and pxperience 
of the author. 
Every sentence 
je an epigram of 
wisdom and 
power. 


Substantially and attractively bound in cloth, 
and printed on the best book paper. 


Price per copy, postpaid, $1.50 
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TREADING THE PATH TO SUCCESS 


(Continued from page 42.) 

Every individual is consciously or in- 
stinctively marching to a certain goal 

Men differ in their ambitions, even as 
they differ in their destinies. 

It appears that the Creator mobilizing 
humanity for the purpose of partaking in 
the world’s war had endowed each and 
every individual with an ardent love for 
some particular activity. 

To cause our activity to reach the highest 
mark of efficiency in the field of this par- 
ticular divine destiny is success. 

The methods practiced by successful 
men for the attainment of their goal vary 
on the surface but are identical in the root 
principle. 

Some men are making their way to suc- 
cess by instinctively following their natural 

aspirations, others are coming to them- 
elves by ardent study, observation and 
contani practice. 
eal success, success that represents 
the true growth of a man, is never obtained 
easily. 

Worthwhile success does not come with- 
out a hard, long and painful battle. 

Success that represents the incarnation 
of a fulfilled complete human duty is 
reached by climbing up to the top òf a steep 
and slippery hill. 


| oe costs every man to accomplish his 


Mon who have blazed new paths, men 
who have reared great businesses, men 
who have attained eminence, have all paid 
in ag the price for the attainment of their 
goa 

Slowly and painfully they have acquired 
understanding, step by step they have 


“They vision. 

hey have made circumstances work 
in their favor, they have converted failure 
and mistakes into stars that have illumi- 
nated their road in the dark moments, 
and have thus finally won their success. 

So that the man who would finally 
triumph must necessarily undergo a severe 
struggle. 

It seems that a battle must precede 
victory, even as the night precedes sunrise, 
and just as surely as the sun rises after 
the night is over so does conquest not fail 
to come after we have sincerely and faith- 
fully conducted our battle. 

Of a certainty, the man who is working 
along the line of his ability with an undi- 
vided will, with a determined decision will 
win in spite of all draw-backs and obstacles. 


Power of Expression 


Here is a mi rema opil new book on Pasten 
expression by JAMES C. FERN ALD, L. H. D 


the noted P ert It explains all the factors that 
make for the most expressive speech and writing. 


EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH 
This pook disclosing all phases of English, giving explana- 


secrets that pe ne ml full 
power of the lan at your command. 


age 
of difficult problems of rhetoric and 


f the 
language: Eu lished by Funk & Wagnalls, New = 
nd, ee pages; price $1.90 nel; by mail $2.00 
Order from Book Department 
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Progressive Primary Specials 
All Sorts of Mechanical Helps for Teachers 


DRAWING PAPERS 


D-E. Tinted Drawing, Construction and Mounting 
Papers. Twenty-one new and beautiful tones, suitable 
for pencil, water color or crayon; for makin ‘portfolio 
covers and mounting. Send for sample book, showing 
all colors. 

100 sheet packages.—Size 9x12 
2 Blo No. 5. Green ..........0000000000000002000000 000- ..$0. 30 


reen. 
All other colom oes OET EE E E EEA .45 
Art Cuttin 2 P Taper oe Paper. 


` Paper for naea. Grade Cards. ng Tab e Cards. 


Sentence Builder. Deco Word Makin ets. Let- 
ters in Stripe. g se Number Buil 
Send for Our Catalogus. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, Tenn. 


oat Ke eys to Prosperity 


(THERE are laws underly- 

og mi success and prosper- 

W] ity. me persons comply 
T] with these laws conscious! 


Now, what we all desire, and 

must have,- a working 

knowledge of ‘the principles 
p: ° 


sculvying aad. pepet and tha ke Law i 

B ri dap an ro e ity w for over 

thirty years With the idea, therefore, of educating 

peop e toward freedom in finances, we publish four 
lets, known as 


The Prosperity Series 


If read caref these short and aoe treatises 
mill helb de e heart and hand, to establish faith, 
e the rd spelen to the Infinite Supply. 
The 'D “Prosperity Series” consists of: 
“The Invisible Resource,” by Charles Fillmore; 
a ivineg s and Receiving,” Charles Fillmore; 
metic ty and Success,” by Sophia Van Marter: 
“Wealth and Wisdom, ” by Jennie H. Croft. 
regard have been placed onfthe high road to success 
sim ese booklets. Why not you? 
$1.00 for the full series sol four booklets. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Tenth and Tracy Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Nothing can warp the decided man from 
his way; he is not dismayed by the most 
helpless failures; his patience and his per- 
severance is ever with him; persistently he 
is pressing onward and forward till finally 
his red-letter day arrives. 

The man who is going into a thing with 
clenched teeth and boundless energy will 
surmount the most weighty handicaps. 

Deep-seated confidence, coupled with 
labor and diligence, and a study of the 
laws of human activity, can but lead to 
the pinnacle of success. 

HE lives of Abraham Lincoln, Peter 
Cooper, Edison, Milton, Da Vinci, 
Knut Hamsun, and hundreds of others are 
examples of how earnest will and resistant 
steadfastness will cause a man to come 
through notwithstanding the interferences 
and obstacles with which he may be con- 
strained to grapple. 

The decided man is ready to walk on 
broken glass, encounter dangers, storms, 
tempests for the sake of carving out his 
own life and attaining his ideals. 

Instinctively he senses the adamantine 
truth that success cannot fail to come and 
dwell with us where we have made ready 
for it. 

The determined man knows just clearly 
the city he desires to capture, and after 
he has equipped himself with an adequate 
force he is sure to capture it. 

The resolute mind is crushing all doubts; 
boldly it advances trusting that the fire of 
enthusiasm will melt the iron walls, and 
destroy all barriers. 

HE degree of a man’s success can be 
gauged precisely by the quantity and 
quality of service with which he is able 
and willing to himself give to the world. 

This concrete truth is expressed by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: ‘Everywhere he 
(the man) may take what belongs to his 
spiritual estate, nor can he take anything 
else, though all doors were open, nor can 
all the force of men hinder him from taking 
so much.” 

The realization that he is sparing no 
effort for making the best of himself 
brings to a man the solemn feeling that he 
is acting in key with his Master’s aspira- 
tions.. This feeling invigorates his heart, 
augments his joy and courage, results in 
his reaching the peak of his usefulness, and 
by assiduous labor and endurance he finally 
attains his highest ideals. 

Happy the man who has found his self- 
expression. 

_ Blessed the man who is treading the 
right path to his true destiny. 


@ Every child delinquent in body, educa- 
tion or character is a charge upon the com- 
munity. The nation as a whole has the 
obligation of such measures towards its 
children as a whole as will yield to them 
an equal opportunity at their start in 


life. If we could grapple with the whole 
child situation for one generation, our 
public health, our economic efficiency, 
the moral character, sanity and stability 
of our peopie would avdance three genera- 
tions in one.— Herbert Hoover. i 


Our book departmént can supply any business book at pub- 
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Every Man 
Sells Something 


Ideas, Merchandise 
or Personal Service 


Selling is one of the great arts of life. 
Ability to market one’s goods should be 
systematically cultivated. The goods 
may be oysters or essays, pork or poems. 
The man who writes poems and can't 
sell them is in the same position as the 
man who makes good sausages, but lacks 
the power to market them. 


The Art of Selling 


By Arthur Frederick Sheldon 


A text-book of fifty lessons, each fol- 
lowed by questions and exercises dealing 
with retail, wholesale and specialty sel- 
ling. The language is simple and treat- 
ment of the whole subject is lucid. The 
reader is able to grasp the elementary 
principles with confidence. The sugges- 
tions for advance study along the line 
of constructive salesmanship are worth 
many times the cost of the book. 

The author is one of the moet remark- 
able salesmen in American, and this 
manual, based largely upon his own ex- 
perience, should find a place as a text 
book in the commerical department of 
every school in the country. 


Bound in cloth. Price, $1.50 net 


Special discount to Schools and Colleges. 


Sample free for examination. Usual trade 
discounts. 
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A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR TOILERS 
(Continued from page 18.) 


ET a labor union announce these 


rules: 


“Every member of this union must pass 
u high-rate efficiency test. 

“He must turn out as large and as fine a 

roduct as his skill and ability will allow. 
his union encourages and recognizes real 
service. 

“He must be enthusiastic about his work 
and loyal to his boss. If any member 
doesn’t like his trade, if he is forever watch- 
ing the clock and wanting to quit work, let 
him get out and find something to which he 
can lend heart as well as hand. 

‘This union co-operates with all employ- 
ees in our line of business. We study mod- 
ern methods of efficiency. We have our em- 
Revers to address us at our gatherings. 

any of them are honorary members of our 
organization. 
and it is our object to do all in our power to 
promote its efficiency as an instrument of 
service in human society.” 


And let an industrial plant establish 


these policies: 


“You, our workmen, are our greatest 
assets. Your health, your happiness, your 
enthusiasm means the success of this enter- 


We are proud of our craft; 
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earnings of this business will be divided fair- 
ly between all those who have co-operated 
towards its success. 

“We have made it easy for our employees 
to invest their savings in this business. We 
want them joint owners with us. 

“We have arranged for a joint committee 
to hear and adjudge all grievances. 

“We have arranged for a council of work- 
men who shall cooperate with and make sug- 

estions to the management of this business. 

èe want yous intelligent advice, because 

your livelihood and ours are equally in- 
volved. 

“We recognize that every efficient em- 
ployee has a property right in his job, and we 
shall keep him as steadily employed during 

riods of industrial depression as possible. 

e have established a reserve fund against 
seasonal depression. 

“We have established a system of sick 
benefits, and a pension system for our em- 

loyees who have served us long and faith- 
ully and have reached the age of retire- 
ment. 

“We have established sanitary and safety 
appliances, playgrounds and rest rooms, 
entertainments and medical service for our 
workers, and visiting nurses in their homes, 
just as we have established fire protective 
devices and caretakers for our machinery, 
because we find that it pays.” 
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USTICE always pays in the long run; 


pee: your discontent, your sickness, your J 
ostility means its ruin. 

“We have established the profit-sharing 
plan. At the end of each year all the net 


Progressive Teacher 
IS BEST BY EVERY TEST j 


and injustice in the end lashes the 
oppressor. If labor unions should set up 
such objects, and factories such policies 
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as I have outlined, the “inevitable con- 
flict’? of labor and capital would vanish 
into thin air. 

“Legislation can go only a little way in 
commanding what shall be done. : 
The object of all reform in this essential 
matter must be the genuine democratiza- 
tion of industry, based upon a full recogni- 
tion of the right of those who work, in 
whatever rank, to participate in some 
organic way in every decision which direct- 
ly affects their welfare or the part they are 
to play in industry.” (Woodrow Wilson, 
message to Congress, May 20, 1919.) 

“No mere liberality in the division of 
the proceeds of industry can meet this 
situation. There must be a division not 
only of the profits, but a division of the 
responsibilities; and the men must have 
the opportunity of deciding, in part, what 
shall be their condition and how the busi- 
ness shall be run. They also, as a part of 
that responsibility, must learn that they 
must bear the results, the fatal results of 
grave mistakes, just as the employer. But 
the right to assist in producing the results, 
the right, if need be, the privilege of mak- 
ing mistakes, is a privilege which cannot be 
denied to labor, just as we must insist on 
their sharing the responsibility for the 
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“Let Me Teach You 


How to Speak” 


HOW TO SPEAK WITHOUT NOTES—Concise directions for extempore speaking, 
gesture, voice-building exercises, ete p 
SOMETHING TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY IT—Preparing material; bow to 
condense ideas; how to influence men through specch, ete. 

“ee Phe: -jl SUCCESSFUL METHODS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING—The success factors of piat- 
ibe = ak deR form speaking, emphasizing the power of personality. 

> Š a MODEL SPEECHES FOR PRACTISE—Varied assortment of successful apeechee 
by eminent speakers, covering ail principal forms, fitting you to meet any occasion. 
THE TRAINING OF A PUBLIC SPEAKER—An abridged and modernised version 
of Quintilian’s celebrated ina 
HOW TO SELL THROUGH SPEECH—For the salesman, lawyer, preecher—i 
word, for everyone who haa anything to sell, be it merchandise, 


IMPROMPTU SPEECHES: How to Make Them—Teaches you bow to think on 
feet and acquire ease an 
WORD POWER: How to Develop It—Shows methods of acquiring 8 free = well 
varied vocabulary which ie the only basis for really successful public speak ae i 
CHRIST: THE MASTER SPEAKER—Quotations from the most vital of the 


i f worde. 
LISH FOR SPEAKERS AND WRITERS—Shows the right use o 
Ma Gt telling pbrases, the cultivation of a clear and forceful st 
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result of the business.” (Louis D. Bran- 
deis, Report of Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations.) 


Fo third fundamental right of our 
toilers is that the public safety and com- 
fort shall be paramount in every contest 
between labor and capital. 

It may seem strange that I should classi- 
fy this as a right rather than a duly of labor. 
But as we have already seen, right and 
duty are inseparable. It is to labor's inter- 
est that the rights of the public should be 
supreme; for most of the public are pro- 
ductive toilers. The workers are in the 
majority; they are, substantially speaking, 
the public. That class of idlers whom I 
have deprecated, while owning a great part 
of our wealth, are comparatively few in 
number. 

So when there is a tie-up of industry 
and the public suffers, it is the great mass 
of workers themselves. The coal miners 
strike, and our factories close down, our 
railroads cease to operate, and the nation 
starves and shivers. Is that a strike to 
help the workers? Ten thousand miners 
see a benefit, perhaps; but their struggle 
for a benefit means misery to ten million 
other workers. 


you can become a convincing speaker 
of the English language by spending but 
fifteen minutes a day in the right kind of reading. 
GRENVILLE KLEISER, world-famous 
speech specialist, has just completed his 
greatest work, embodying the ripest fruits 
of his experience and the richest products of 
his years of studying and teaching English. 
It is now published in the form of 
Ten, New, Handy, Cloth-Bound Volumes 
covering the whole art of public speaking. 
Each book deals with a particular phase of 
the subject. These new volumes are: 


work on oratory. 


talent, skill, experience. 


f-confidence. 
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These minority groups of workers must 
therefore recognize that the great majority 
of workers, whose work and happiness are 
interlaced with theirs, deserve first con- 
sideration. 


OES this mean that our minor groups- 


of labor must yield in blank despair? 
Not so, for that would finally mean a 
detriment to all workers. It does mean, 
however, that both capital and labor in all 
essential occupations must employ arbitra- 
tion and not force as a means of adjusting. 
their differences. 

Capital long ago recognized the right of 
eminent domain. Labor must also recog- 
nize that right. 

Long ago capital was forced to recognize 
the right of the public to regulate the rates 
and services of business affected with a 
vital public interest. Labor must like- 
wise recognize this right. 

We can afford to go slowly. There were 
comparatively few public service utilities 
at the common law, the common carrier 
and public inn being the most conspicuous 
examples. 


But industry has developed and we are 


more interdependent. No man is a self- 
sufficient lord of his domain in our day. 
The great city is a modern growth. 

We have public utilities now which were 
not even dreamed of as private luxuries 
a hundred years ago. And in all public 
utilities and governmental departments 
there should be no right to strike. In all 
these activities the interest of society is 
paramount; the service must not be inter- 
rupted. In all of these activities there 
should be compulsory arbitration. We 
should include also such highly centralized 
industries as coal mining and steel manu- 
facture, a strike in which is infinitely more 
disastrous to the public than a strike in 
some municipal gas plant. I am inclined 
to favor an immediate enactment of com- 
pulsory arbitration in all such industries 
where the public is affected with so vital 
an interest. 


HE State of Kansas has gone farther, 
and a year ago established a Court of 
Industrial Relations which is given power 
to regulate employment, not only in all 
public utilities and common carriers and 
mining and fuel production, but likewise 
in the production of food and clothing. 
The dependence of the public upon the 
food manufacturers (the farmers never 
strike) and tailors of Kansas is so slight 
that the inclusion of these two occupations 
is of doubtful efficacy. However, Kansas 
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Ginger Talks 


By W.C. Holman 
A stimulating 
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has taken a step in the right direction, 
and the experiment will be watched with 
interest. If it succeeds, as it or some other 
such system must, it will not be the first 
time that Kansas has pioneered the way 
to a great national reform. 


S TO the industries not affected with 

a vital and immediate public interest, 

a system of arbitration should be estab- 
lished by law requiring the impartial. in- 
vestigation and public report of the facts 


in every dispute between labor and capital - 


before the strike or lockout is resorted to. 
The peaceful continuance of industry is of 
such consequence in our times that no em- 
ployer or group of men has a right to de- 
clare industrial warfare overnight and with- 
out being willing to take the public into 
confidence. A period of suspended hostili- 
ties should be fixed by law ‘within which 
time an impartial industrial board can 
investigate and publicly report. In the 
majority of cases, if not in all, the persua- 
sive influence of public opinion will remove 
all just grievances. : 


Worst Passed 


Says Frank K. Houston, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank 
of New York: “The gloomy forebod- 
ings of a year ago have given away to 
conservative optimism and courage. While 
we do not believe that all is over, yet we 
do believe that the worst has passed. We 
have at least recovered a normal state 
of mind in business. Our saner and sounder 
Judgments have been restored, and we have 
regained our sense of proportion. We again 
realize that to sell, we must buy; to prosper, 
we must produce; to get a full day’s wages, 
we must earn a full day’s pay.” 

“Barring the unforeseen, the present 
less stringent conditions in the money 
markets should remain for the next few 
months. Liquidation will probably be 
slow.” This was the opinion given by 
Gates W. McGarrah, President of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
relative to the present critical condition 
of America’s foreign trade. 

“An uncertain influence will be the 
financing of our foreign trade,” said Mr.- 
McGarrah. 
time foreign loans now under negotia- 
tion, however, and the greatly increased 
volume of these that is likely to come 
when the $100,000,000 Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation begins to operate 
should put our foreign trade upon a 
sounder footing.” 


“The new influx of long-’ 


Monthly Business Quiz 


(Answers to Business Quiz No. 2.) | 
Answer 1—The commercial agencies at- 
tribute over 90% of business failures to an _ 
imperfect system of computing (a) Profit 
and Percentages, (b) True Costs, (c) Fixed 
Expenses, (d) Discounts, (e) “Mark Up,” 
(f) “Turn Over,” (g) Computing Interest, 
(h) Inventory. 

Answer 2—Causes beyond control which 
cause business failures are (a) Changes 
in Demand, (b) Competition, (c) Business 
Depression, (d) Death of a Principal. 

Answer 3—It has been figured the cash 
value of discounting a bill “2% 10 days” is 
at the rate of 72% per annum. 

, Answer 4—If goods in transit are de- 
stroyed by fire, the seller must fight the 
claim with the insurance company or rail- 
road for so soon as goods are delivered to 
the carrier, title passes from the seller to 
the buyer. 

Answer 5—A check upon which payment 
is refused by the bank, becomes a prom- 
issory note payable on demand by the 
payee. 

Answer 6—F. O. B. signifies, “Free on 
Board,” F. A. S., “Free Along Side,” C. & 
F., “Costs and Freight,” C. I. F., “Cost, 
Freight & Insurance,” L. C. L., “Less Car- 
load Lots.” 

No. 3. 


Question 1—What is meant by the 
“Structure of a Sale?” 

Question 2—Why are tall salesmen at a 
disadvantage and sell less goods than 
shorter ones behind the counters of a store? 

Question 3—What percentage of goods, 
including raw materials, are bought by 
women buyers? 

Question 4—What class of retailers re- 
ceive the greatest proportion of the average 
American dollar? 

Question 5—If an article cost you $1. 
your running expense 15% and you wish 
to make a profit of 10% how would you 
compute the correct price? 

Question 6—If you reduce an article 
selling for $1.50 and which costs you $1, to 
90 cents, what is your gross loss? 

(Answer to above in next issue.) 


ot 


ive me the young man with $50 in the 
bank in any fark money he has earned 
and saved himself, and I will show you a 
young man who is started on the road -to 
success.—R. W. Sears. 


“To the Uttermost Farthing” 


Be IS not difficult to do wrong, but it is 
‘impossible to “get away with it.” 

Wrong is not confined to action—but 
it includes, also, thought. All wrong 
starts as a thought. It must be accepted 
by the mind before it becomes a reality. 

Fach moment, you are sowing thought- 
seeds. Temptation, discouragement, des- 
pair and weakness come upon you. And 

ou begin by asking, ‘What’s the use?” 
here is no end to the rainbow—and there 
is no hope for tomorrow. 

Before you plan wrong, you set up in 
your mind a state of self-pity. You feel 
sorry for yourself and your condition. 
When you are satisfied that you are justi- 
fied in feeling sorry for yourself, you have 
taken a long step along the road to wrong 
thinking and wrong action. 

The New Testament tells you that the 


man who looks lustfully after a woman 
already has committed adultery. The 
act is but an incident of the thought. It 
is the thought that begets. Action does 
not bring into existence. No matter how 
speedy the shought, the thought invariably 
precedes the action. | 

OU pay for every wrong thought and 

wrong act. You lower yourself in 
your own estimation. You let down your 
guard and permit temptation to rule you. 
In time, you lose in the respect of those 
who had confidence in you. 

All minds are similar. They are cut 
from the same pattern—put together in 
the same way. Thought is a common 
heritage among human beings. The 
thought processes in your mind are like 
those in other minds. The sensation which 


To a Robin 


By HENRY G. KOST 


O happy spirit of the summer air, 

That flood’st with melody the sunlit day, 

Life's very essence, burst from gladness rare— 
Soothing sore hearts with thine entrancing lay. 
Waking, soft-echoed, childhood’s vanished hour, 
With wizard notes thou weav’st ethereal dreams 
Of golden ray, rose cloud and zephyr’s breath. 

A wonderland, create of music's pow'r, 

Floats on thy voice, and, in its spirit-beams, 
Folds the freed soul, unstung by flitting death. 


Thou dwellesi ’mid the swaying boughs on high, 

Afar from care’s sod-clinging, sad domain; 

And, with thy realm th’ illimitable sky, 

What heed thy pinions fate’s earth-binding chain? 
e+ Thy sustenance is scattered at thy feel, 

And toil thou know’st not, save when, light of heart 

Thou gather’st wind-blown offerings for thy nest, 

And, ever joyful, pour’st thanksgiving sweet 

For nature’s bounty, with consummale art, 

Serene and modest, from thy grateful breast. 
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thought stirs up within you, is like the 
temptation produced by a similar thought 
in others. 


Wrong thinking brings deterioration. 
You cannot act in a manner that success- 
fully belies your thoughts. You carry 
out the impulse and purposes which you 
think. Your movements, gestures, ap- 
pearance begin to copy your thoughts. 
You can’t overcome this. It is law. No 
actor was so clever that he could carry 
his acting art into the perpetration of 
wrong. On the stage, he is doing no wrong. 
He is pursuing a legitimate talent. Let 
him try his art as a blind for wrong-doing, 
and soon he begins to give evidence of his 
purpose; not, perhaps to those untrained 
to observe, but surely to those who are 
schooled in observation. 

If a skilled actor can not hide his 
thoughts, how about the person with no 
talent for acting? 


HAT is it that people ‘“‘feel” about 

you, if you are wrong? Do you 
know that every movement of your body, 
every, expression in your eyes and your 
features, everything you do, suggests the 
lurking wrong within you? All other 
persons, having minds like yours, and 
thinking just as much as you think, in- 
stinctively feel the meaning of your ap- 
pearance. It is interpreted in their minds. 
It produces within them a similar state 
of mind—a reflection of your mental con- 
dition. They recognize this feeling as 
wrong, and shrink from you. 


You are precisely what you think. 
Every nerve in your body—reaching and 
animating every part of your body—tele- 
graphs this wrong thought, and brings its 
own interpretation. 


You are signaling your wrong thought 
to those whom you meet. If you write a 
letter, your thought reflects in the words 
you use. You have become a victim of 
your own evil.— Popular Psychology. 


Refinement of Speech 


is one, of the firat essentials of e The nee 
book, “25,000 Words erequene aly 
by Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, will be for, you an infallible 
e to pronunciation. You will find every word 
to prove pussiing to you, clearly pronoun 
al Beening Post, New York City— ‘He 
ecnsideration dos ehe 


including many simple words, the p 
is not clear to those who are unfamiliar with the values 
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A Study 
of the Mind 


is necessary if you would learn to 
succeed in business. One of the best 
books for obtaining this knowledge is 
T. Sharper Knowlson’s 


Business 
Psychology 


A brief but comprehensive work on the opera- 
tions and cultivation of the human mind in and 
for business. Written in EN simple language, 
free from tecb»ealities, and brought down to 
the e sabes tapas everyday affairs of your business. 

wison is, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
E sank paler as authority in this field. He 
throws the light of science on such subjects as 
Mental Forces, Concentration, Imagination, 
Originality, Memory, Will Power, Mental Hy- 
giene and Business Ethics. 


215 pages, clothbound 
Price $2.00, postpaid 
Usual trade discounts. Special price to firms or 
corporations ordering for their employes. 
Address—Book Department 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
77-73-81 Madison Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


6STEPSin MENTALMASTERY 


By HENRY HARRISON BROWN 


The most practical New Thought Book Extant. Price 
500. 108 I will send this book and a 3 months 
current sibsceiption to YOU for 50c. 


NOW: A Journal of Affirmation 


This well-known magasine was established by Henry 
Harrison Brown in 1900. It is devoted to Mental Science, 
Practical Psychology, Psychometry, cae a Healing 
and Business Success. 


cents per copy. 
SAM E. FOULDS, 589-B Haig Street, San Francisce, Cal 


Easy Steps to 


Great Success 


Learn to influence others. 
Develop self - confidence, 
concentration, and a mag- 
netic personality. 

“The Eight Psychological 
Principles for Success” will 


can have the a bove booklet and a month's 
F or 10 Cents trial of NAUTILUS, A ae ol New Thought. 
Elisabeth Towne and William B. Towne, editors. Send sew 
we will include without extra chicas "he Gin of New Torahi" 
which explains fully how to apply New Thought to your health, 
happiness and success problems. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO, Ine. 
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Upward or Downward “Buts”? 
By JAMES H. BUSWELL 


Advertising Counsellor, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WO men once entered a lumberyard. 

One said, “Good looking timber but 

would you smell that terrible river?” 
The other replied: “Yes, the river is un- 
wholesome this hot weather but have 
you noticed that wonderful tree down 
there on its bank?” 

It seems to be human nature to dwell 
upon the negative, to see “the worst 
side.” But not only are we happier when 
we admit and discard the “negative” in 
favor of a “positive” quality—we also 
“lighten the way with a song” for others. 

Watch these buts! Do they lead up- 
- ward or down? 

When you pick a rose do you exclaim, 


TAKE A LITTLE JOURNEY 


“very pretty, buf a darn shame such 
ugly thorns have to grow on the same 
bush,” and thus leave the thorn instead 
of the fragrant rose in mind? Or do you 
say, ‘The thorns are there but how gor- 
geous and sweet smelling is the rose?” 
The courageous old lady had the right 
spirit! She. flashed this at one of her 
“Job’s comforters,” “Sure, I have lost 
my family and money and home and 
might even be called forlorn and forgotten 
but I have two teeth left and, thank the 
Lord, both of them hit!” 
fath 
th 


Follow your buts with something 
and optimistic. It will help make 
your disposition and business. better. 


INTO SUCCESS WITH ME 


I teach you how to GROW OUT OF FAILURE INTO SUCCESS. 
The first initial lesson, 25 cents. All other lessons are personal, writ- 


ten to fit your own needs. 


AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


160 Claremont Ave., New York City 


30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Seti Choate: “I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind over 


publi ; 


General Stewart L. Woodford: Useful and valuable. 


It has been to me a practical help.’ 


Hon. A. S. Hewitt: “The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be 


incapable of further improvement.’ 


THE CYCLOPDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand Lines of Concordance. Prov- 
erbs from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by its Eng- 


lish translation. Also a full list of Latin and law terms their translations. By J. K. H 


Cover Design by Geo 


oyt. 


e Wharton Edwards, 8vo. 1205 pages. Price: Buckram, $7.50 


(Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York.) 
For sale Postpaid, at $8.00 by 
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St. Louis, POST GRADUATE TRAINING SCHOOL opens September 19th. 
| Florida, POST GRADUATE TRAINING SCHOOL opens January 9th. 
| Washington, POST GRADUATE TRAINING SCHOOL opens April 9th. 
London Branch College, 39 Maddox St., London, Eng. 
| China Branch College, 15 Pei Shau Le, Hankow, China. 
]} “The Psychology of Business Success,” a living, dynamic, success stimulation. Use it daily one 


ar and if it is not worth twenty times its cost, send it back and we refund your money. Beautiful $ 
black silk board, title stamped in Gold, $2.50 each. Five copies $10.00. 5 


Book Department, 77-79-81 Madison Ave. 


The College of Divine Metaphysics, Inc. | 


Lessons in Spanish, French, and German, now offered by mail to correspondence students. 
Write for particulars. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


The Coilege of Divine Metaphysics, Inc., - 324-8 Nichclas Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. Joseph Perry Green, 
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The Business Philosopher 
Book Buyers’ Bureau 


HE Book Buyers’ Bureau is a special department organized 
by The Business Philosopher for the benefit of its readers 
and particularly for those who are members of the Busi- 

ness Science Society. 


From month to month in this department will be listed 
worth while books, new or old, which ambitious business men 
should have in their libraries—and should read. 


These lists cover a wide range of business subjects, includ- 
ing not only technical works, valuable to men in various special- 
ized vocations, or in commerce or professional life, but also 
modern works on metal power, personal efficiency, practical 
psychology as applied to modern business problems and the in- 
spirational writings of leaders of modern thought, as well as 
treatises upon economics and political economy. 


The building of a business library has become a necessity 
to the modern business men. With such a reference library, 
properly catalogued, one can turn quickly to the proper shelf 
and pick out the page and paragraph bearing upon any particu- 
lar problem, indicating how it has been worked out by others. 


Books will never take the place of actual experience, but the 
modern business library will place before its owner the exper- 
iences of successful sales managers, manufacturers, merchants 
or bankers, or the writings of the master essayists of the age 
who have influenced thousands of lives. 

The Book Buyers’ Bureau will seek to aid its readers in the 
selection of books of real value and thus to lay the foundation 
for a business reference library which will grow from month to 
month and from year to year. 

A few books recommended by this bureau will be found 
listed on other pages of this magazine. 

If our readers wish any information as to books, our serv- 
ices are at their command. 
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REVIEWS OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


RELIGION AND BUSINESS 
(Reviewed by Martin L. Zook) 


N “RELIGION and Business,” by 
Roger W. Babson, the author has in- 
terpreted ‘religion’ in terms of the pro- 
motion of understanding and good feeling 
between capital and labor, the practice of 
the cardinal virtues by the individual, 
living according to the literal teachings of 
Jesus, which are statements of natural law, 
all of which begets increased production, 
and this in turn is the basis of increased 
wealth, prosperity and happiness. 

This exposition of religious philosophy 
shows that religion as here defined if lived 
and practiced will regenerate business 
methods and turn the present business de- 
pression into a period of prosperity. 

This book is a unit in the general move- 
ment of thought toward religion, toward 
an introspection of our practices in the 
light of religious principles. Every well- 
informed reader is aware of such discussion 
in current literature and Babson’s book is 
one of the most forceful statements of the 
movement. We heartily recommend it. 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


(Reviewed by Jeane L. Davis, Assistant Librarian, 
Cossitt Library) 


ee eas G for Librarianship” by 
J. H. Friedel is written by one who 
knows of the great opportunities for li- 
brary development, and who realizes the 
necessity of more Library workers. The 
many calls for workers during the war left 
many vacancies, which could only be filled 
by the trained worker. Hence this is a 
very timely book as an urge to selecting 
Library work as a profession and prepar- 
ing for it by a course in Library Science in 
any one of the many splendid library 
schools. 

Mr. Friedel in his book explains just how 
to go about entering this field and gives 
much valuable information on the dif- 
ferent kinds of libraries, of which there are 
a number. Libraries used to be mainly 
of two kinds, private and public, but now 
anyone choosing this as a profession can 
specialize in Agricultural, Medical, Law, 
Technical Libraries, etc. 

The book is a glowing account of pos- 
sibilities and actual progress achieved in 


recent years. It touches upon and in most 
cases illumines every important aspect of 
library work. Mr. Milam, an authority 
on library work, in his introductory note 
to Mr. Friedel’s book, says it is a profession 
which combines business, scholarship, ed- 
ucation, and social service; a profession 
which pays a living wage and offers an 
opportunity for real service.—J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 


THE WORKER AND HIS WORK 

(Reviewed by Arthur J. Forbes) 
N “The Worker and His Work,” a 
series of short stories and articles com- 
piled by Stella S. Center, the reader is given 
a glance at the wonder, the social signif- 
icance and the romance of modern work. 
Among the authors quoted are Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Angela Morgan, H. G. Wells, 
O. Henry, Peter B. Kyne, Arnold Bennett, 
Eden Philpotts, Henry Van Dyke and 

numerous others. 

With the speed of imagination one is car- 
ried from one field of activity to another, 
and closes the book with a keener relish 
for his own work and a renewed respect for 
that of others. In the series of short ar- 
ticles included between its covers, the poet, 
essayist, and short story writer have shown 
the worker as a social human being and 
have also shown the importance of honest, 
loyal work in the scheme of existence.— 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE ADVERTISING HANDBOOK 
(Reviewed by Arthur J. Forbes) 


HE above title is that of a reference 
work covering the practice and prin- 
ciples of advertising, written by a man who 
thoroughly knows his subject, S. Roland 
Hall. It is ntended—and a reading of it 
indicates that the author’s intentions have 
been carried out—to be a general review 
of the leading rules governing advertising. 
It contains 743 pages. each one filled with 
information for the man who has invested 
or who proposes to invest in advertising 
space. 

It is profusely illustrated and the con- 
tents range from a statement of what 
advertising is and does, to a study of 
marketing campaigns, slogans, trade- 
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marks, and the various forms of media. 

Every possible kind of advertising and 
selling is treated of. In short, the contents 
of Mr. Hall’s book fully carry out the title 
and it will interest anyone who wishes to 
learn something about advertising, either 
in a general way, or in any one of the sp2- 
cial methods enumerated. A fine book to 
keep on one’s desk. Published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


MARKETING, ITS PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


N “MARKETING, Its Problems and 
Methods,” C. S. Duncan has written a 
book which will prove a valuable aid to 
many different classes of sellers, although 
it is primarily intended. as a textbook in 
schools and colleges. 

It goes into the details of the problems 
of marketing and distribution which are 
faced by manufacturer, middleman, or the 
farmer or producer of food products. It 
is based on actual business experience and 
the material is arranged in handy and com- 
pact fashion. It will be interesting to 
those engaged in warehousing, transporta- 
tion, exchange, advertising and other 
apenciee of distribution.—D. Appleton and 

O. 


TRANE TESTS 


RADE TESTS,” by J. Crosby Chap- 

man, comes as a relief; as a spotlight 
on the question of the selection and plac- 
ing of employes in industrial plants. 

Practical and timely, this book takes the 
question of measuring the man and rating 
his ability on an objective scale and handles 
it in the light of past successes. It is an- 
other example of adapting the instruments 
of war to the pursuits of peace, being based 
primarily on the results obtained by the 
Army Committee on Classification of Per- 
sonnel. 

Those industries, those firms and those 
individuals who have recognized the waste 
of manpower through inadequate methods 
of determining ability in the past, will find 
in “Trade Tests” some of the answers to 
their own specific problem; the base upon 
which to build practical, time- and money- 
saving employment efficiency. Published 
by Henry Holt and Company. 


‘THE HIGH COST OF STRIKES 

N “THE High Cost of Strikes,” by 
Marshall Olds, the author, who, as he 
tells us himself, has for the greatest part of 
his life been a working man, takes each 
item that enters into the cost of living and 
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Two Little Books 


on a Great Subject. . . 


The value of a machine cannot be estimated 
by its size. 

The smallest book may contain the greatest 
thoughts. 

That is ag case with two books written by 
Mrs. Grace M. Brown, “The Word Made 
Flesh,” and “Life Studies.” 

These little books contain some wonderful 


thoughts the philoso of Life, thoughts 
i g have el boon dlé = consciousness of 
centuries, but which 


man hominy for m 
have seldom found su 


which govern our tives 


The Word Made Flesh 
Contains nine chapters de- 


The price of these books in imitation leather 


binding is 
The Word Made Flesh.__...$1.00 Postpaid 
Life Studies........................ .$1.50 Postpaid 


Order Them From 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 
Book Department 
77-79-81 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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shows in a vivid and compelling way ex- 
actly how and to what extent he believes 
the ultimate cost of each was affected by 
the epidemic of strikes that immediately 
followed the late war. 

To be able to study the unbiased and 
unprejudiced story of a man who is in a 
position to be an authority on this ex- 
tremely vital subject, as is Mr. Olds, is a 
privilege, which, if taken advantage of by 
employer and employee alike, cannot fail 
to result in great good for both. 

The book, which is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, will leave one 


with a vision and understanding of this 


subject that could only be gotten other- 
wise through close familiarity and long 
study—these things Mr. Olds, himself, has 
supplied. 


THE SALESMAN’S KINDERGARTEN 


(Reviewed by nee R. L. Taylor, Teacher of Salesman- 
ship, The Sheldon School) 


HE Salesman’s Kindergarten,” by 

Wilbur Hall, offers an opportunity to 

learn from the experiences of a successful 
purchasing agent. 

These experiences are narrated with the 
ease and catchiness of fiction. The author 
states that the experiences are real, not the 
product of fancy. While reading them I 
found myself quite often projected into the 
purchasing agent’s office learning from his 
knowledge and profiting by his experience. 

This work advocates the right idea of a 
salesman—that is, that he is a teacher as 
well as a salesman. He sells his company’s 
goods and his personal service, his knowl- 
edge of his goods. 

We learn also that the purchasing func- 
tion of a successful business is a specialty 
and must be done by a specialist. This 
specialist must have a general knowledge 
of the whole business as well as of markets, 
supplies, money conditions and a detailed 
knowledge of what he must buy. In fact, 
a good purchasing agent is one of the big- 
gest things in a business—a “main spring.’ 

We heartily recommend this book to 
salesmen, buyers or purchasing agents, 
managers, executives as well as the man 
with a small independent business. Pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knoff. 


STATISTICS IN BUSINESS 


(Reviewed by D. M. Andrews, Torrotary Advertising 
Club of Memphis) 


TATISTICS in Business,” by Horace 
Secrist, Ph. D., is a direct plea to 
business executives for a ‘“‘fresh and con- 
tinuous analysis of fact”; an admonition 
to “look and sece.” 
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The World's 
Champion Typist 
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IN this important book Miss Owen giv es the methods 
a which she has four times won the world’s type- 
speed championship. Every stenographer, 
Ra iness office, every person who uses a type- 
writer needs this useful volume; for it is the first book 
a tell everything about typewriting. It will help any- 
at to completely master the typewriter. 

is is only book on general typewnene syer written 
by one who has been the holder of a world’s speed re- 
cord. It is what stenographers have long been waiting 
for—a book that would tell them how to succeed in 
their profession. This is not a dry textbook but an 
interesting, pratical guide that clearly covers the entire 
subject of typewriting. 

Published by Forbes and Company, Chicago 
Neatly Bound in Cloth 
Price, By Mail, $1.35 

Order from Book Department, 77-79-81 Madison Ave. 
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Stories for 
Speakers 


THE KABLEGRAM, which isa 
fun-loving fraternal review, 
publishesa page of funny stories 
for speakers each month. It 
has other interesting features 
for fraternaliste. Send 50 cents 
for a year’s subscription Ora a 
dollar bill for three years) to 
The Kablegram, Mt. Morris, Ill. 
Dept. 1 


you CAN Good Talker 


You can train yourself to be a winning conversa 
tionalist, a successful sales talker, a good story-teller’ 
a pleasing public s aed if you will learn the 
principles of speaki They are presented simply 
and clearly in 


TALKS ON TALKING 


By babar eles KLEISER. 


entertaining and 
will find heiptul instruction in 
eays the N. Y. Times l 
Cloth bound; $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12 
Send orders to 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Book Department, 77-79-81 Madison Avenue, 
emphis, Tenn. 
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And to these ends, the author has shown 
in a readily comprehensible and convincing 
way what is and what is not economical 
and successful as a method of procedure. 

Dealing altogether with the facts in busi- 
ness, he shows briefly and concretely why 
and how statistics may be used in the an- 
alysis of these facts, so that they may cover 
the greatest area with the least expenditure 
of time and labor. 

To the executive who is ever on the alert 
for means of procuring the greatest ef- 
ficiency in his organization, “Statistics In 
Business,” is published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE PRODIGAL VILLAGE 
(Reviewed by Arthur J. Forbes) 


N “THE Prodigal Village,” Irving 
Bacheller has given his readers a 
glimpse of the true spirit of America, show- 
ing us the happy pathway to the delectable 
mountains, and making us long for the old 
days of simplicity of living which are no 
more, but which we can bring again into 
existence if we but will it. 

In the concluding chapter he shows us the 
true spirit of Christmas, and the influence 
which one unselfish life can have upon a 
whole community. In little Bob Moran, 
the “Shepherd of the Birds,” Mr. Bachel- 
ler has sketched a character which re- 
minds one of Shakespeare’s simile, “How 
far the little candle sheds his beams; ’tis 
like a good deed in a naughty world.” — 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


THE WAY 
Reviewed by Dudley B. Ashford 
ERE is a book for the “Silent Hour.” 
Those who have outgrown the tram- 
mels of orthodox religion will find here a 
series of meditations that will both inter- 
est the mind and nurture the soul. It 
breathes the spirit and philosophy of Jesus, 
and will be welcomed by all who are seek- 
ing a larger and fuller spiritual conscious- 
ness. “The Way,” by James Porter Mills, 
published by Edward J. Clode, New York. 
“‘THumination,” a companion volume, 
by the same author, is written with a view 
to teaching that true meditation is an ac- 
tive means of illuminating the soul con- 
sciousness, and a better knowledge of 
things spiritual. Published also by Edw. 
J. Clode. 


Human experience, like the stern-lights 
of a ship at sea, illumines only the path 
which we have passed over.—Coler‘dge. 


Salesmanship Self-Taught 


The May Quiz System is a collection of questions 
and answers going direct to the heart of selling 
problems. Sent complete for 50 cents, money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


B. J. MAY, 6122 Carpenter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE BOOKLET | 
Containing splendid article on the “Heal- | 


ing Love of the Holy Spirit,” together with 
sample copy of the AQUARIAN AGE. 
Address: THE AQUARIAN MINISTRY, 
(Dept. J) SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEM Y—Robert Allen's 
Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. Semi-military. 
At health resort in mountains of W. Va., 100 miles 
from Washington, D. C. Limited to 60. Reasonable 
rates. Catalog. Address R. E. Allen, Supt., Box 9. 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: 


hes, debates. Ex 
EARCH BUREA 


AUTHORS H 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


COLLECT WHAT IS DUE YOU 


My chain of prize winning collection letters together 
with full directions for use sent for $1.00 complete. 
B. J. May (collection expert) 6122 Carpenter Street, 
Philadelphia. 


VENTRILOQUISM—Taught almost anyone at home. 
Small cost. Send today 2c stamp for particulars and proo:. 
Geo. W. Smith, Room R, 832, 125 N. Jeff Ave., Peofia, Ill. 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD—the Secret of Commercial Success 
—turns failure into victory. Fourteen clear-headed business 
talks about the very problems that have been puzzling uo 
a man who knows! A “nugget” book. $1.00 postpaid. 
Nildes Book Co., Blacksburg, Virginia. 


MAIL ORDER PROPOSITION—Clean, profitable 
and legitimate. No goods to sell. No investment. 
ae iterary Agency, 211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


IF YOU DESIRE the money-making help of rationally 
known experts, at ridiculously low cost, send for our carefully 
selected list of standard business books. Free examine” 
Your competitors use them; remove the handicap. Nildes 
Book Co., Blacksburg, Virginia. 


THE VAN VALEN SANATORIUM, Yonkers, N. 
Y. Marvelous cures are made here in Mental, Nervous, 
Functional Diseases and Addictions. Psycho- 
Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 


LECTURES, Oratione, Debates, Essays, Letters, Etc. 

repared to order. Manuscripts revised and t “er 
Outlines furnished. Miller’s Literary Agency, 211- 
Reis.nger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


“TODA Y” 


A Book That Has Influenced Thousands 


. GRACE M. BROWN a few years ago wrote a remarkable book. 

It has influenced the lives of thousands who have read it. 

Mrs. Brown is a student of the deeper things of life. She was for a number 
of years editor of The Essene and has written for a number of other magazines. 
Her home is in Denver, Colorado. 

The book to which this little article has reference is “TODAY.” It is com- 
praon of her thoughts on life and its meaning, arranged in short paragraphs, one 
ttle essay for each day in the p Each paragraph is a gem of pure reasoning. 
In the introduction Mrs. Brown explains why she compiles these lessons in 

the art of living. She says: 


Foreword 


[5 this day of trenscendentalism and intense demand, with its rapid response, 
the heart sometimes longs for simple statements of facts apart from con- 
secutive philosophy or accepted creeds. i 

We cannot ignore what may seem to us to be the lesser things of life, if 
uh 30, they very soon accumulate and rise in their co-operative might to over- 
whelm us. 

Poesibly common sense is an old fashioned virtue but it helps mightily 
in holding us close to the earth home while we are unfolding toward the con- 
sciousness of our universal position and its attendant power. 

So it occurs to me that it will be an aceeptable aid to students of truth 
and to lovers of life in its daily necessity, to have this book with its word for 
a moment which may suggest the cheer thought for the day. 

There have been many days of physical rebellion and many days of mental 
unrest, but today is the day of that great spiritual Awa doning wherein a world 
is entering its birthright of consciousness and freeing itself from all religious 
dictatorship and claiming its right to know God directly for iteelf. 

Therein rests the glory of living, and no soul is so frail and so humble but 
that it can do its part in the ultimate interblending of humanity with divinity. 

And we only want to do our part—you can not live my life and I can not 
live yours. You can not judge my life nor shall I interfere with yours, but 
we can help each other and love each other and let the soul shine of us radiate 
so clearly that the whole race may feel its vivifying force. 

y, men are coming into their realm of angelhood which is nothing 
more nor less than the right angle of his relation to God. 

Then he shall know that only the real of himself can live—only the truth 
of him can endure—only the God-man has any place today and all the burdens 
which he has assumed, all his sorrow and sin, all his poverty and woe, all his 
sickness and death shall be laid upon the universal law of his own creating and 
be dissolved therein. 

Come my brothers and sisters, let us declare for the word of truth which 
frees the race from all that binds it down. 

Let us think and speak in the spirit of love and then let us act in the 
spirit of wisdom. 

And above all let us use our common sense and keep our feet firmly founded 
upon the earth that in our transcendental desires we may be balanced in our 
part ia work which is the pathway that shall lead us to fulfillment of those 

esires. 


TILL other thousands would have been influenced by this little book if it had 
ever been placed on general sale at book stores, but although it was printed 
several years ago, it has only had a limited sale from Mrs. Brown’s own home. 
In order that readers of this magazine may have an opportunity of reading it, 
The Business Philosopher has prevailed upon Mrs. Brown to permit us to accept 
orders for ‘TODAY.’ You may have a copy post paid, bound in limp black 
leather, for $2.00. You will receive the book within a few days after we receive 
your order. May we send you a copy? 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Book Department, 77-79-81 Madison Avenue Memphis, Tenn. 


We can supply any book published on business subjects at advertised price. 
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.- THE.. 


Magic Ladder 


to Success! 


A New Book By 


Napoleon Hill 


@ This book may mark the 
most important turning point 
in your life. 


@iIt is practically a page torn 
out of the very middle of Mr. 
Hill’s own book of life, showing 
how he climbed from the lowly 
work of laborer in the coal 
mines to the eminent position 
in journalism that he now holds. 


@ The ‘‘Magic Ladder To Suc- 
cess” has been delivered as a 
public lecture to hundreds of 
thousands of people. It has 
brought success and fame to its 
auttbor and helped thousands 
find their proper places in the 
world’s work. It may do the 
same for you. It shows the 
sixteen steps that must be taken 
to success in any undertaking. 


@We do not know what this 
book is worth—it might very 
easily be worth the difference 
between success and failure— 
but we are introducing it at the 
nominal price of 


Fifty Cents 


@We will send you, also, a 
sample copy of Napoleon Hill’s 
Magazine. Stamps will do. 


Napoleon Hill’s Magazine 
P. O. BOX 494 CHICAGO, ILL. 


WARREN M. HORNER 
WILL TELL YOU 
How he Succeeded in the 
LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


He is General Agent « 
Provident Life and 
Trust Company, 
Minnesota, Iowa, 
North and South 
Dakota, with head- 
quarters at Minnea- 
LL onome | polis, Minn., entered 

the Insurance Busi- 
ness in October 
1893. He has had 
about 25 years’ serv- 
ice in the fied and 
as ma , firs 
with The New Eng- 
land Mutual, then 
The Equitable of 
Iowa, and since 1894 
with The Provident 
Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
Insurance is to-day one of the highest paid 
professiona. It is open to all. 

Success in it depends on how you use your 
present knowledge and ability in handing the 
opportunities which come to you daily. 

If you are already in the Insurance Business, 
you can earn more. If you are entering—start 
right. 

Get the facts from this book. 

(Published by J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
For Sale, Postpaid at $1.65 By 
Book Department 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


77-79-81 Madison Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


HOW TO USE 
YOUR MIND 


BY HARRY D. KITSON, Ph”D. 
Instructor in Paychology, Univ. of Chicago 
EXPLAINS: 


How to Take Notes 
Properly 


HOW TO USE f 
YOUR MIND How to Memorize 


oh Readily 
HARRY D. KITSON, Pa D. How to Form Study 
Habits 
How to Concen- 
trate Easily 
How to Reason 
Logically 
How to Eapro ss 
With Facility 
And is brim full of 
original ideas that if 
applied will bring re- 
sults. 
(Published by J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


For Sale Postpaid, at $1.60 By 
Book Department 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
77-79-81 Madison Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Secret of Powerful Expression 


The writer or speaker who can put into his lan 


age the qualities that give beauty, power, and clearness, can 


be confident of the success of anything he says. Whether in the business, professional, or social world, his words 
will carry conviction and charm. The secrets which will enable YOU to put the winning qualities into your English 
expression are disclosed in this most usable new book, 


EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH 
By J. C. FERNALD, L.H.D. This striking book covers every 


detail of English expression; it gives instruction in the cultiva- 
tion of style; it solves ¿he annoying pussies of grammar; it ex- 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 


prod 


index. 


plains the best uses of 
connectives, ete. 


figures of speech, synonyms, antonyms, 
All the varied phases of the art of using English 


are treated in a Fractions and fascinating way. For everyone who 


needs a real un 
speaking, this book is invaluable. 


474 pages, cloth bound. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York. Send orders direct to 


uced.”’ 


son Ave. 


DR. JAMES C. FERNALD 
In this vital book more than 8,000 words are classified and discrimi- 
nated and their correct use shown by illuminating examples. Nearly 
4,000 antonymns (words with opposite meanings to synonyms) are also 
included, together with the correct use of prepositions. 

President Cochran, of the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, says that 
“this book will do more to secure rhetorical Pepi rope and 


precision of expression—than any other text 


Get This Book 


Fernald’s “English Synonyms, Antonyms and 
Prepositions” is sturdily bound in cloth and con- 
tains 740 pages; large clear type; comprehensive 


Price $2.00 postpaid 


Order from Book Department 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Memphis, Tenn. 


It can mirror all the haunting glamour of starlight 
on the sea or limn the blackest abysses of despair. It was with words 
that those master magicians of style—Stevenson, Pater, Maupassant, 
Flaubert, Poe—built their deathless fabrics of imagination that will 
eternally enthrall the minds of men. 


erstanding of English expression for writing or 
Price, $1.90; by mail, $2.00 
Book Department, O. 77-79-81 Madison Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


The Magic Power of Words 


HANE you ever fully realized the wonder and witchery of words? 
A single word can be a blessing or a curse, an incantation or a prayer, 
a blow or a caress. 


The Use of More Than 
Eight Thousand Words 
Explained by Example: 


“An antagonist is one who opposes and is opposed 
actively and with intensity of effort; an opponent one in 
whom the attitude of resistance is the more prominent; 
a competitor, one who seeks the same object for which 
another is striving; entagonisis in wrestling, competitors 
in business, opponents in debate may contend with no 
personal ill will; rivals in love, ambition, etc., rarely avoid 
inimical feeling.” 


“There may be loneliness without solitude, as amid 
an unsympathizing crowd, and solitude without loneliness, 
as when one is glad to be alone.” 


“ Pardon remits the outward penalty which the offender 
deserves; forgiveness dismisses resentment or displeasure 
from the heart of the one offended; mercy seeks the highest 
possible good of the offender.” 

“A dunce is always averse to study; a good student is 
disinclined to it when a fine morning tempts him out; 
he is ixdis posed to it in some hour of weariness.” 


ook of higher English yet 


OTHER BOOKS 


By This Master Writer on the English 
' Language 


Expressive English, 12mo, cloth, 436 pp.......$2.00 
Connectives of English Speech, 12mo, cloth.. 2.00 
Better Say, Cloth... oo... ooo0-000002002000r2 020050010000000 -40 
Helpful Hints in English, cloth...................... -~ 40 
English Grammar Simplified, 12mo, cloth. 1.12 


We can supply any book published on business subjects at advertised price. 
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Do You Know How 


Europe Has Been Remade? 


The World War has permanently changed the face of Europe. Out of the wreckage 
of autocracy new nations of free peoples are building and you can not be in any real sense 
up to date unless you know who these les are and where their territories are located. 

hile there is universal interest in the ‘New eography of Liberty, planned by the Conferences 
of the Allied Nations, most of us have only the vaguest conceptions of what its actual effects 
have been on the map: Any day you may get into an argument with a friend as to whether 
Roumania and Czecho-Slovakia have a common boundary, or one of the kiddies may ask 
you how the Polish corridor is laid out or what are the limits of the new Bulgaria. The one 
sure way to save yourself from the humiliation of having to plead ignorance under such cir- 
cumstances is to possess 


The Literary Digest 
LIBERTY MAP of NEW EUROPE 


Revealing the Great Changes Resulting from the World War 


1914—1920 


Together with a Complete New Map of AFRICA 


Prepared with the same painstaking care that made The Literary Digest Liberty 
Map of the Western Front so deservedly popular in many thousands of American homes, 
this new map has been produced by the best map-makers in the country, with the cooperation 
of the State Department of the United States Government and the American Geographical 
Society. In every office, home, and school, in fact wherever knowledge of the world as it is 
to-day is valued, it will be a necessity. 


The Human, Political, Business and Educational Value 
of this splendid map is in keeping with the immense changes it records, which are closely 
linked with the whole question of the League of Nations and of the substitution of arbitration 
for armed conflict. e must know them and what they cannote to be able to think in- 
telligently on the great problems of our generation. One look at the Map of New Europe 
will convince you of their sweeping character and startling significance. 


An Invaluable Aid to Teachers 
A few moments’ study of it will make plain much that has been a complete puzzle to you 
heretofore. You will be able to follow understandingly the developments in Russia, France, 
and Germany, to realize how shrunken the once mighty Austria has become, how Turkey has 
vanished from Europe, what the new alignments are in the Balkans, and to definitely place 
the various young republics that have sprung up from the ruins of empires. 


Some Typical Commendations from Prominent Men 

Gloster Armstrong, British Consul-General af New York; ‘This appears to be a most valuable 
edition and will prove, I feel confident, of value and service to the Consulate General.” n 

Major-General Leonard Wood, Fort Sheridan, Ill.; “I have just seen The Literary Digest Map of 
New pe. . . . Itis well done and will be most useful here.” 

C. Symons, Belgian Charge d’A ffaires, Washington, D.C.; ‘This map is indeed a very good one and 
was much ed after the modifications which have taken place.” 

Dr. George Otis Smith, Director, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C.; E oowiedge of the 
geographic setting is fundamental to the proper understanding of many of the lems w the na- 
tions to-day are facing and I know of no general method of presenting certain of these geographic facts 
that is more easily comprehended than representing them graphically on a map. You are therefore 
to be atulated on having made available these important data through The Literary Digest 
Liberty.Map of New Europe.’ 


Make-up and Price of the Map 
The Map of New Europe is made of the best obtainable materials, strong and durable, 
It is exquisitely engraved and colored and is printed on one big sheet, 4 35 feet wide by 3 34 feet 
high. Complete Indez, locating more than 12,000 cities, towns, rivers, etc., is supplied free 
with each map. It is supplied in three styles as follows: 
Fine Quality Map Bond Paper, folded in 
strong Manilla pouch envelope, $2.75; Best 


See a 


l € , ; t i Di 
Quality Map Cloth, folded in strong Manilla Į Liberty Mon at sty epee fade, age 
pouch envelope, $4.50; Wall Map, mounted \ style I have marked below with an X. 1 o 
on nan with Pack coamneles rod a top i e ail = ue 5 
an ttom for rolling, $5.50. Special trade e Quality Bond Paper. aso. 
discount to schools and colleges. i Men AMD ag Cloth. "Price 14.50. se so 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER [ Name. 
Book Department Street and Numt ie 
77-79-81 Madison Ave. Memphis, Tenn. i g 
Q  City._____....__-___. State meae 


Buy your books from The Business Philosopher Book Department. 
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Nearly Two Million Copies Sold! ? 


Republished in More Than Twenty Languages - 
The MARDEN BOOKS are SURPLUS POWER FOR 


SALE. Whatever your age or circumstances, 
they will inspire and help you. 


Selling Things, Postpaid $2.10 
Sales managers will welcome this book as the basis of weekly sales talks, or, sent as a 
gift, it will be a constant guide and inspiration to the men on the road. It supplies the health- 
ful stimulation so essential to every good sales organization and should be in the hands of 
every salesman. 


‘Training for Efficiency, Postpaid $2.10 


= Contes sixty-five brief, pointed chapters interspersed with striking illustrations, in 
t, convenient form. In this book Dr. Marden treats every phase and every quality 
enters into Efficiency in its highest sense. 


The Exceptional Employee, Postpaid $2.10 


A book for men and women who have brains and want to make the most of them; who 
are eager to make the best showing for their employers as well as for themselves; in short, 
who desire to become in the very best sense Exceptional Employees. Many of the largest 
business concerns in the country have ordered this k in large quantities for their em 
668. 


The Progressive Business Man, Postpaid $2.10 


Efficiency is the watchword in every line of activity today. This book tells employers, 
ers, men in all branches, how to keep pace with the times, how to realize the very ut- 
most on their investment, including their plant, their employees and themselves. . 


The Victorious Attitude, Postpaid $2.10 


The author holds that every child of Adam, no matter how poor, how lonely, how for- 
saken or disappointed, has in him marvelous A a ea which, if unlocked, would open 
the door to a victorious, happy life—man’s birthright. 


The Young Man Entering Business; Postpaid $2.10 


Packed with the choicest bits of Dr. Marden’s inspirational philosophy this volume 
will stimulate and encourage all young men starting out in business life. 


Ambition and Success.....................--. 95c Cheerfülness............----0-00000000000000000000000- 95c 
The Power of Personality..___............ 95c Thrift sca 95c 
Do It To a Fimish................000000000..... 95c Good Manners and Success..............95¢ 


Ae handy sized, popular priced booklets are ideal for gift purposes. In many 
cases they have been purchased in large quantities and presented to the employees 
of large business houses, to members of school and college a classes and in other 
similar ways. 


Send for complete list of Marden Books and Booklets. 
Sent on approval to those wishing them. 


MARDEN BOOK DEPT. 


1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
In writing to advertisers, please mention The Business Philosopher. 
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A Highway to 
Success in Selling 


Th Red Tip Tag and the Fuller trade-mark are 

the road to success which is being traveled by 
more than 2,000 men. Here is what Fuller offers to 
energetic and ambitious men. 


1. A worth-while income. 

2. What is universally recognized as the most 
valuable and effective sales training—direct 
selling under proper supervision. 

3. An opportunity of advancement in the rap- 
idly growing Fuller organization. 


Fuller salesmen have back of them a high-powered, na- 
tional advertising campaign. They handle a line of 
high repute, where the salesman is welcomed by the 
prospect. Genuine Fuller twisted-in-wire brushes are 
being used in five million homes. 

It is worth while tying up with such an organization. 
We are looking for the right kind of men, particularly 
men who have studied salesmanship. They will re- 
ceive intensive training and every opportunity of pro- 
motion with the Fuller organization. If this interests 
you, write to the sales manager of 


The Fuller Brush sical 


Hartford, Conn. 
The Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Branch offices in more than 100 cities. Consult your telephone directory 


Buy your books from The Business Philosopher Book Department. 


The Business Series Library 


Five handsomely bound and readable books on ` 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


LOUIS RANDSOME FISKE, LL.D. 


AUTHORS: 
W. C. HOLMAN 


T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


Made possible through the contributions of the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
General Managers, Sales Managers, andjStar-Result-Getters of more than 
one hundred successful institutions. 


VOLUME I. 
The Selling Profes- 
sion 


What Salesmanship 18 
Necessary Tra.ts of 


Salesmen ; 
Salesmen’s Qualifica- 


tions ; 
Qualifying for Selling 
Planning a Campaign | 
Preparing the Prospect 8 
Mind 
Preparation Before the 
Approach 
Introduction Tactics 
Getting Interviews (vax 
ecparate articles) 
The Approach 
Uses of Auto Suggestion 
How to Banisa Fear 
The First Five Minutes 
Burrougns Adding Mch. 
Co. Methods of 
Approach 
Brunswick - Balke - Col- 
lander Co. Meth- 
ods of Approach. 
Reading the Buyer 
Getting Prospect In- 
terested 
Presenting the Proposi- 
tion 
Oliver Typewriter Co. 
Methods 
National Cash Register 
Co. Methods 
Strategy in Handling 
Prospects 
The Selling Talk. 
Specific Talk vs. Gen- 
eralities 
Quality vs. Price Talk 
Tactics when Selling 
Points are Scarce 
Real Estate Pointers 
Handling Technical 
Terms 
Logical! Methods of 
Convincing Pros- 
pects 


Price $2.50 each. 


VOLUME IV. 
Man-Building 
By Louis Randsome Fiske, LL. D. 
To know vourself and your strong points—to get 
acquainted with those traits of character in your- 


self which make for power. These are the dava 
when he who best knows these things wins out. 
Whatever man achieves is the result of building— 
and man is Indeed a master builder when he centers 
his thought forces upon the work of building self. 
The Science of Man-Building was formulated to 
aid earnest men to get immediate results. In this 
book Dr. Fiske has analyzed the laws of self-de 
velopment, and makes practical application of 
them. He treats man first as body, then as mind 
and soul; lastly as a social being. A powertul book, 
written by a man who knows. 


$10.00 the set. 


Postpaid 


VOLUME Il. 


Answering Objections 

Diplomacy in Meeting 
Objections 

Driving Points Home 

Inspiring Confidence in 
Prospects 

Stimulating Interest 

Strategic Methods 

Closing Sales 

Getting Cash with Or- 
der 

Advance Payments 

Samples and How to 
Use Them 

Getting the Price 

Price Cutting 

Credits and Terms 

Cancelled Orders 


VOLUME III. 


Salesmen and Adver- 
tising 

Uses of Advertising 

How to Profit from Ad- 
vertising 

The Salesman and the 
Adv. Dept. 

Conduct Toward Cus- 
tomers 

Securing Customers’ 
Exclusive Trade 

Why Many Salesmen 
are Turned Down 

Character and Conduct 
(35 separate con- 
tributions) 


VOLUME V. 


1. Ginger Talks 
2. Business Psychol- 
ogy 
Comprises two com- 
plete books bound in one 
volume. 


Book Department THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


77-79-81 Madison Avenue 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Io writing to advertisers, please mention The Business Philosopher. 


” What is YOUR Brain 


Capitalization ? 


@The man who earns $5,000 a year has an earning capacity equa 
to an investment of $100,000. His salary represents 5% interest 
on that amount of capital. His brain Sapitalization is, therefore, 
$100,000. 

@T ime is of real value only when it is properly spent. The man whe 
gets less for his time than it is really worth is like the man who in- 
vests his money at 2% when 5% is easily obtained. 


@ YOU can increase your brain capitalization; you can 
MAKE YOUR BRAIN EARN BIGGER DIVIDENDS 


@Right now you are considering a matter of vital importance te 
your future success. The decision .rests with you. It is for you te 


= | make up your mind whether or not you will increase your brain os- 
pur earnings are interest on pacity. You must sell the idea to yourself. Every day you put it off 
wr Brain Capitalization. ‘deb at can never 


At how he place a serious debit on your life’s ledger—a it 
e wiped out because lost time can never be recovered. 


The Famous Sheldon Course 


8 made it possible for over 100,000 men and women to invest their brains to better advantage and 
wn bigger brain dividends. 

[Business the New Science, a 32-page peas illustrated booklet, tells you all about this re 
iarkable, authoritative, amazingly thorough and helpful course in THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS, 
id gives hearty endorsement after endorsement signed by officials of many great and well-knowa 
meerns. Your copy awaits you. It is FREE. Send for it today. 


. What Executives Think of the Sheldon Course 


soh are YOU Capitalized? 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Homer L. Higgs, Manager West Tenn.. 
734-735 Exchange Building. 
"Phone Main 580. 


Mr. R. L. Taylor, Southern Manager. 
Sheldon School, Memphis, Tenn. 

My dear Taylor: When you and I were boys we attended college 
together, but time drifted us apart until a few months ago, when you 
approached me with the Sheldon Science of Business as a course 
sujtable for my needs. 

I only wish you or some one else had approached me vith this won- 
derful course many years ago, and saved me eo much inefficiency in 
my business career. I want to thank you personally for what this 
courge bas done for me. 

1 have sent in test papers on seven books already and shall complete 
the whole series as rapidly as possible. Witb much care have I 
noticed the fundamental principles upon which Area Science ie built, 
and I am absolutely satisfied that they are sound. In the short time 
1 have given to the study of Sheldon’s Science of Business, I am frank 
to say that it bas already repaid me many times the cost of the whole 
course. 

When you induce your fellow man to take tbe Sheldon’s Science of 
Business, you have done a life time service for which be will thank you 


in after yeare. Yours very truly, 
(Sianed) HOMER L. HIGGS. 
HLB:LS 


The Sheldon School, Chicago, ILI. 

Gentlemen: Have seen moet of our seventeen officers lately who 
subscribed as members of the Sheldon School courses. All seem to 
bave been greatly benefited and a few vastly improved by the study. 

I feel that you, Dr. Sheldon, have proven a benediction to our 
lives, and s blessing to our businese—for we are now men of b 
vision and capable of many times more service. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) J. F. THOMAS, President. 
Grenada Bank. Grenada, Mise. 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


922 North American Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send for our FREE 32 page book=—it tells you all about it 


THE CHINA SPECIALISTS 
10 Donegall Square Weet 
Belfast 


\ 
Artbur F. Sheldon, Eeg., 24th November, 1920. 
Chicago, U. 8. A. 

Dear Mr. Sheldon: I wish to convey to you my greetings, first 
as one who bas taken the Sheldon Business Course, perhape the first 
student in Belfast, and probably the first student in Ireland. I also 
send you my greetings as one who has been so interested in the 
Course as to recommend it to a great many other people. 1 send you 
my greetings again because of the work that you have done for tbe 
good of humanity, working through the lines of least resistance by 
means of the motte "He profits most who serves best.’ And I sead 
you greetings again as President of the Belfast Rotary Club and this 

t greeting I shall thank you to pase on to all our friende in the 
Chicago Club, for auch we believe you are. 

Our immediate Past President bas seen your pamphlet ‘He 
profita most who serves best’’ with a short message from Paul P. 
Harrie and thinks sufficiently well of it as to wish to put it, with my 
help, before every member of the Belfast Club. 1 want. therefore. 
your permiasion to print 150 copies of this for our Club. I hope to 
bave a discussion on this pamphlet in our Club at an early date and so 
we shall cooperate with you in spreading the knowledge of thel.AW 
of Service. With cordial greetings, Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) CHAS. E. WHITER. President. 


BOLLING SIBLEY 
General Agent 
The Penn Mutual Life Ineurance Co. 
American Bank Building 
Mempbis, Tenn. 


Mr. R. L. Taylor, February 21, v21. 
1517 Union & Planters Bank Bidg., Memphis. 


My dear Mr. Taylor: I wish to say that I have been a etudent uf 
the Sheldon Business Science Course for some years and | take 
pleasure in commending this course to anyone who wishes tn improve 
himself whether in the capacity of salesmen or otherwise. This course 
is most interesting and holds the attention of the student from the 


very first lesson. Youre very truly. 
(Signed) BOLLING SIBLEY. 


Buy books from The Business Philosopher Book Department. 
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Leading Articles This Month 


DOES EDUCATION PAY? 
By Arthur F. Sheldon 
A BUSINESS MAN’S CRITICISM OF OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


By Charles Clinton Hanson 


TRADE PENDULUM RESUMES FORWARD SWING 
By John Shepherd, Jr. 


President of the Shepherd Stores, Boston, Mass. 


“THAT’S GOOD ENOUGH” 
By Orison Swett Marden 


A MILLION DOLLAR MEMORY 
By Dudley Bright Ashford 


TWELVE MONTHS’ TRIAL OF THE GOLDEN RULE 
By Arthur Nash 
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Training for Salesmen 


How sales are made— 

How to find, read and handle the customer— 

How to build a selling talk— | 

How to answer objections and handle interruptions. 


How to Get Your Ideas Across 


R. SHELDON, with his corps of trained workers, has for 

20 years been studying Successful Men and Institutions to 
find out just what you need to know—He has trained thousands of 
others—Lawyers, Doctors, Dentists, Preachers, Teachers, Sales 
Managers, Advertising Men—Superintendents, Foremen, as well 
as Salesmen on the road, Retail Salesmen, Specialty Salesmen— 
all have used and are using Sheldon’s System. 


A Successful Salesman Finds Ability Enhanced 
by Sheldon Course 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Pres. 
Charles M. Hampson, Spec. Agent 


14 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
The Sheldon School, August 13, 1921. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of August 6th, asking my judgment as to the general value of 
your course—The Science of Business—at hand. 

As I have just completed the Course. taking a full year of my spare time, I believe that I 
am warranted in the statement that it has benefited me greatly. I know that I've made 
substantial improvement in Ability, Reliability, Volition and Endurance. 

No person could fail to complete this Course without benefit, and to one who has not 
had the advantage of a good education it is indispensable. 

I desire particularly to express my appreciation of the patient, thorough and personal 
spirit manifested by the School, through Gerald R. McDowell, Educational Director, in 
explaining, counselling and advising by special letters on any subject matter not perfectly 
clear to the student. 

I have recommended and shall continue to recommend it, and am carrying out the true 
“Spirit of Service” by so doing. Sincerely. 

(Signed) C. M. HAMPSON. 


(Mr. Hampson is sixty-one years old) 


SALESMANSHIP 


Is a universal principle—governed by law. Learn the funda- 
mentals and win bigger success. In a Large Steel Company one 
Salesman increased his sales this year from $110,000 to $150,000— 
another from $182,000 to $350,000. Both give Sheldon Credit. 


Investigate. Write to-day for literature—Free 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


922 North American Building Chicago, Illinois 
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| A Statement of Policy | 


HIS magazine, while it advocates the Prin- 
ciple of Service, as applied to business, and 
not only to business, but to Life, and to all 
human activities, does not undertake to propa- 
gate any special teaching. It seeks rather to bea 
nation-wide forum for the expression of the best 
thoughts of others, as well as for the personal 
views of the members of the editorial staff. 

It must therefore be understood that the 
publishers of the Business PHILOSOPHER do not 
necessarily endorse the teachings or statements 
appearing in all articles contributed to its col- 
umns; in fact, it frequently is the case that the 
editors distinctly disagree, but they consider it 
their province to publish such articles from lead- 
ers of thought in all lines of human endeavor and 
to let their readers think and decide for them- 
selves. 

The Business PHILosopHeER is in this way an 
idea-exchange, to which each of our readers is 
invited to contribute his thoughts or experiences. 
The editorial board selects each month a variety 
of articles, which are passed along for our readers’ 
consideration or criticism. 
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Does Education Pay? 


NTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT McCULLOUGH of the Rotary 
iT Clubs of the World has recently honored your humble servant 
i by making him a member of the committee on boys’ work of 
International Rotary for the coming year. 
The committee has just had a two days’ meeting in Chicago. 
It has been one of the most interesting forty-eight hours of my 
life. I don’t know when I have enjoyed anything quite so much. 
Lots of valuable facts came to the surface during those two 
days’ discussions. 
Among other things, Everett W. Hill, committee member from 
Shawnee, Okla., called attention to the following significant figures: 
According to statistics recently compiled, only thirty-one out of 
five million boys who had had no schooling attained distinction in life. 
With elementary schooling, 808 out of thirty-three million at- 
tained distinction—four times the chance of the boy not attending 
school at all. 


\ TITH a high school education, 1,245 out of two million attained 
distinction—eighty-seven times the chance of the boy with no 
schooling. 
With a college education, 5,768 out of one million attained dis- 
tinction, giving the college educated youth 800 times the chance of 
the youth without schooling. 


o eee REFORMATORY in Oklahoma found that eighty-five 
per cent of the boys committed to the institution had not finished 
the eighth grade, and seventy-five per cent had not finished the 
sixth grade. 

To me—and doubtless it is true of all readers of the Business 
Philosopher—the above statistics are extremely interesting. 

They suggest many, many things. 

Among the rest, these: 

First, the necessity of teachers being salesmen, the salesmen of 
ideas, and among other ideas the idea of “‘selling’’ the child the 
idea of remaining in school. 


HAT a blessed thing it would be if every teacher in the world 

understood the mental law of sale, the principle of service and 
the natural laws related to it, and the science of human relationships 
in general! 

All teachers will, some day. When they do, a very high percent- 
age of children who begin school life will finish. ai! 

Second, what a shame it is that even only 5,768 of one million 
who finally get a college education attain distinction! 

The road to distinction is the rendering of service in some par- 
ticular niche of the world’s work. 

Even our colleges are not teaching the Principle of Service. At 
least the curriculum is not founded on that basic or governing law. 

This is just a little of what I want to say on this subject. 
believe I will say a great deal more about it next month. 

—Arthur Frederick Sheldon 


TALK THINGS OVER 
By the Editor 


ARRY ATWOOD has written an- 
H other book. 

This is his third mental baby, and 
they are all good, healthy children. 


a child of Atwood’s brain is bound to 


He named his first mental effort in book 
form, ‘‘Back to the Republic.” 


Number two he called “Keeping God in 
American History.” 


He has christened number three ‘‘Safe- 
guarding American Ideals.” 

They are all good, very good indeed. 

At least, I think so. 

Some do not; that is, some people do not 
agree with all Harry Atwood says, but that 
is not strange. Some do not agree with 
some of the things I write—‘‘and what do 
you know about that?” 

Some don’t like “Back to the Republic” 
before they read it, on account of the 
“back” idea. 


They say, “We don’t want to go back. 
This is an age of progress. We want to 
go ahead in matters of government.” 


ELL, that’s all right, but if you will 
see to it that there is not one bit of 
the glue of prejudice stopping up the pores 
of your mind, thus stopping the flow of 
real thought, and if you really love the 
United States of America to the extent of 
being anywhere nearly 100 per cent patri- 
otic, and if you believe in the Principle of 
Service, when you read ‘Back to the Re- 
public” you will see that going ahead in the 
right direction is exactly Harry’s idea. 
Yes, I am going to call him “Harry,” 
not even “Atwood,” let alone “The Hon- 
orable Harry F. Atwood.” 
Possibly that is because I am a Rotarian. 
We fellows have the habit of calling each 
other by the first name, and it seems real 
good to have the Rotarians call me ‘‘Fred.”’ 
ji “Harry” fits Atwood when you know 
im. 
He certainly does raise “the old Harry” 
with some ‘“‘modern” allegedly progressive 
tendencies. 


You see, John, it’s like this about that ` 


“back” business. 

Did you and Mary ever decide to take 
an auto trip to Pleasantville some week- 
end? š 


Did you come to a fork in the road, one 
branch leading to the northwest and the 
other to the northeast? 


Did you take the road to the northwest, 
only to find yourself on the edge of a swamp 
with a corduroy road ahead after you had 
rambled right along for about twelve miles, 
and then did some one tell you that you 
should have taken the northeast fork 
twelve miles back and that you must turn 
around if you really want to go ahead in the 
pent direction and get to Pleasantville by 
auto 


Well, that’s Harry’s idea about going 
“Back to the Republic.” 


E SAYS that we, as a nation, were 
headed all right and properly pro- 
gressing toward Pleasantville, in the town- 
ship of Prosperity, until about forty years 
or SO ago. 

Then, governmentally speaking, we 
forked off to the left, as it were, instead 
of keeping to the “right,” and conse- 
quently, he. says, we are running into a 
swamp. 

He says we are going to puncture our 
governmental tires and have a blowout be- 
sides on the corduroy roads ahead if we 
don’t right-about-face and go back to the 
practice of the principles of government so 
plainly laid down in the Constitution. 

He seems to think that we are headed 
for hell instead of Pleasantville, the way 
we are going now, and that if we really 
want to progress in the right direction, we 
had better each turn around and then 
turn to the right. 

I have told the readers of the B. P. not 
all but a little about “Back to the Re- 
public.”’ 

This was a few months ago. 
you to get it. 
Did you? 

something. 

It is the biggest little book I have read 
in a long time. 

It should be in the hands of every Amer- 
ican citizen. 

It is the best way I know of to get ac- 
quainted with the Constitution of the 
United States of America, which so many 
millions of Americans and alleged Amer- 


I advised 


If not, you have missed 
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icans have been giving absent treatment, 

as far as a real study of it is concerned. 
Really, now, do you think you would 

know it if you should meet it face to face? 


AN G other things, both in this book 
and in his latest, Harry revives the 
Socratic ‘golden mean” and the Hubbardic 
‘pivotal point” idea and applies it to the 
subject of government. 

ou know what I mean by the law of the 
golden mean. 

We have talked about it before in these 
columns. 

The basic idea is that it is entirely pos- 
sible to get too much of a good thing. 

Evil is often over-ripe good—‘“‘nothing in 
excess’’—“‘opposite extremes are equal’’— 
that is the idea. 

For example, you can’t raise crops in a 
desert, but you can raise just as good stuff 
there as you can in a swamp. 

As to moisture, what we want is just 
enough, but not too much. 

Again, you stumble in the darkness, but 
you also stumble in the too blinding light. 

What we want is just the “golden mean” 
in light—neither too much nor too little 
for safe travel. 

Again, the green fruit is of no service. 
The ripening process sets in and when the 
fruit is fully ripe it is delicious and nu- 
tritive and of service to the world. 

Let the ripening process go still further 
and the fruit is rotten. 


HE ripe fruit is the golden mean be- 
tween the extremes of greenness and 
rottenness. 

It is just so in government. Over-ripe 
liberty is license, and that’s “rotten.” 

Harry says that the opposite extremes 
in government are autocracy on the one 
hand and democracy on the other. 

Autocracy is the desert of individual 
liberty, democracy is the swamp, and you 
cannot raise a crop of progress in either one. 

Autocracy is the darkness of individual 
Tae democracy is the too blinding 
ight. 
Individuals in either of these two ex- 
tremes of government stumble in their 
march for liberty. 

He says that the golden mean between 
autocracy and democracy in government 
is the form of government known as ‘‘The 
Republic.” 

He is firmly convinced that this is the 
natural and will in time become the stand- 
ardized form of government throughout 
the world. 


He fully believes that the term “dem- 
ocracy” has been very much used, tre- 
mendously abused, and almost universally 
misunderstood. 

He believes that ‘‘democracy” tends to 
breed “mobocracy’’ and he gives many 
good arguments to substantiate his claim. 

He says the Republic gives the individual 
enough liberty but not too much and that 
the most of us can’t stand too much of the 
good thing ‘“‘liberty.” And I guess that’s 
about right. 


N THE realm of government, Russia fur- 

nishes a good example of this. 

The people were in the desert and the 
darkness of no individual liberty. 

The Czar and his court had been mighty 
busy procuring a lot of imaginary rights, 
privileges and prerogatives through force- 
ful extension of false beliefs which had 
ripened into custom, but had been “falling 
down” on the fulfilment of the natural 
duties, obligations and responsibilities of 
government to the citizens of the nation. 

Finally the natural law of the Principles 
of Service from government to the people 
worked itself out, and the Russian people, 
who allegedly and acknowledgedly are 
largely illiterate and therefore had but 
little knowledge, proved to have some de- 
gree of wisdom. 

They rose in their might and said: 
“Little father, you may go.” 

And he went, taking with him his selfish 
life. And presto!l—change—all of his 
imaginary rights, privileges and prerog- 
atives, including millions and possibly 
billions in procured physical or material 
property disappeared. 


N OBEDIENCE to the law of the 
pendulum, which swings as far one way 
as another, and in confirmation of the fact 
that action and reaction are equal, once 
the burdens of autocracy were off the 
backs of the people, the pendulum of gov- 
ernment swung clear to the other extreme. 
And, lo and behold! the people soon 
found themselves in the swamp—in the 
too blinding light—of too much liberty. 
All property rights were abrogated. 
Just now the pendulum is gradually 
swinging back the other way. 
Let us hope that the centre of gravity 
will be readjusted at the golden mean, an 
that the people of that great countr 
soon be in the realm of enough liberty 
but not that degree of individual liberty 
which ripens, or rottens, into license. 
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In these modern times, the golden mean 
idea could well be applied to the govern- 
ment of the home. 

Francisco once said to me that today 
it seemed sometimes to him ‘“‘as if the chil- 
dren were running the mother and the 
mother running the father and we were all 
going to hell together.” 

I guess Francisco put it a little strong 
when he said that, but it does seem some- 
times to one who travels much, as if the 
Divine injunction, “Honor thy father and 
thy mother,” had been forgotten and that 


in its place the tendency of modern thought ` 


as to government in the home is, “‘Honor 
thy son and thy daughter.” . 


RECENTLY had the privilege of speak- 
ing at a banquet in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. | o 
One of the other speakers was a bishop of 
one of the big churches. 

During the course of his address, he re- 
ferred to the fact that he had several chil- 
dren who were seeking to “bring up their 
father in the way he should go.” 

At that, the children must have been 
doing a pretty good job. The dominie cer- 
tainly did make a good speech. 

However, Harry can tell you all about 
it better than I can. 


He lectures a good deal. 

If you hear that he is coming to any town 
within a hundred miles or two from where 
you are, be sure to go. 

It is worth the price, even if the trip 
costs you a good many dollars. 

And he wil) tell you all about it for $1.00 
in his book, “Back to the Republic.” And 
then you will have it where you can keep it 
and read it over several times. 

It is worth several dollars. At least, I 
felt it was to me when I read it; and the 
best of it is, this feeling is lasting. 

But I intended to say more about the 
new arrival in Harry’s mental family than 
about ‘‘Back to the Republic,” his eldest 
son. 

When in Chicago recently, I called him 
up one evening. He said, “Come out. I 
am reading proofs, but I can lay them to 
one side.” 


ELL, I went out, but we didn’t lay 

the proofs to one side. He very 

kindly offered to do so, but I had really 

come to see the baby before the rest of the 

world got a peek at him, and so he started 

in rendie galley sheets by chapters, right 
out loud. 


There are twelve chapters in all, and the 
titles of them are as follows: 

I. Intensive Industry. 

II. The Moral Home. 

III. The Patriotic School. 

IV. The Spiritual Church. 

V. Our Federal Constitution. 


VI. Representative Government. 
VII. Individual Property Rights. 
VIII. Individual Freedom in Industry. 


IX. Avoidance of Class Consciousness. 

X. Reverence for Law. 

XI. Unselfish Nationalism. 

XII. Loyalty to the Flag. 

Now, when Harry Atwood gets to writ- 
ing on any one of these themes, there is 
“something doing,” and it can’t exactly 
be said in a page or two. 

He read and read, and I listened and lis- 
tened, and we talked long enough between 
chapters to settle some of the world’s 
problems to our entire satisfaction. 

Before we had finished, I said, ‘‘What 
time is it, Harry?” He went out in the 
other room where the clock is, and called 
back, ““Good Lord, it’s four o’clock.”’ 

And sure enough, it was 4 a. m. 

We hadn’t read all the proofs, but we 
called it off and went to bed, and dreamed 
about the Safeguarding of American Ideals. 

At least I did. 

Harry was in the next room and snored 
so I don’t think he dreamed at all. 


O5 CE in my dream I thought war had 
been declared on the Reds, who were 
trying to overthrow the Republic, and that 
a big so-called Labor leader was firing a 
gatling gun at the head ‘of a mob of red- 
eyed, long-whiskered conspirators against 
the Constitution. 

I woke with a start, only to find that the 
suggestion of gatling guns had doubtless 
gripped my subconscious activities as a 
result of the snoring of the author of 
“Safeguarding American Ideals.” 

The psychology of dreams is most inter- 
esting. 

But so is Harry’s new book. 

Anything that can keep me away from 
the discussion of the Principle of Service 
and Business Science in general till 4 a. m. 
has to be interesting, and really that night 
my hobby didn’t have any more show than 
a snowball in the oven of a red-hot stove. 

The next day or two, Harry loaned me a 
set of galley proofs, and I have re-read what 
he read that night, and the rest, too. 

So I have one on you—I have seen it first. 

But it is no more mine than yours, for all 
of that. 
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He did not ask me to review it, but I 
told him that I wanted to, and, strange to 
say, he didn’t object. 

Harry always was generous. 

But I guess I haven’t reviewed it, after 
all, and now there isn’t room—at least not 
in this article. 

LL I will now say about it just here is 
about this: 

It is a great book, by one whom I believe 
to be a truly great authority on true Amer- 
icanism. 

It is a bugle call to the better soul which 
each of us has, but which needs rousing now 
and then. 

ame gave us a glimpse of it when he 
said: 


“In my breast alas, two souls dwell; 

All there is unrest. 

Each with the other strives for mastery— 
Each from the other struggles to be free. 
One to the fleshly joys 

The coarse earth yields, 

With clumsy tendrils clings, 

And one would rise in native majesty 

And vindicate the fields 

Its own by birthright, 

Its ancestral skies.” 


“Safeguarding American Ideals” is a 
courageous book by a courageous man. 

Harry is not the most tactful man in the 
world. 

I told him the other night that I didn’t 
believe he would ever win a blue ribbon 
in a tact competition. He agreed with me. 


Some say he is too much in earnest to be 
even tolerant with the views of other 
people. | 

Harry has a real good opinion of him- 
self, to which he is fully entitled, when 
it comes to a question of an understanding 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, and but few, if any, can make the 
eagle scream any louder than he can. 


But I am not so sure that he is intoler- 
ant. 


E IS courageous, and God knows that 
we need some writers who will tell 
us more about our duties, obligations and 
responsibilities to the American Republic, 
and less in the way of sic’ing us on to fight 
for more rights, privileges and prerogatives. 
He is thoroughly convinced that the way 
for us to not only procure, but secure, per- 
manent rights, privileges and prerogatives 
is to fulfill our duties, obligations and 
responsibilities, and he is absolutely right 
about that. 


Harry hits hard in this book at some 
tendencies of so-called civilization. 

Some who love Jazz more than they love 
Jesus won't like it. 

Some who love to loaf better than they 
love to labor will just laugh, say it is the 
last word in provincialism and thoroughly 
against progress. 

Some who may not know that no 
“Democracy” ever lived very long may 
say that it is undemocratic and tends 
towards autocracy. 

Some who love Gold more than they love 


God may say it is no good. 


But the vast many who read it will heed 
it more or less, and the more they heed it, 
in my judgment, the more will they prove 
that its pages but record some of the laws 
of Nature which always have been, are 
now, and always will be. 

E eE 
On the Side. 
OU may ask why do I thus so un- 
qualifiedly endorse Atwood and his 
books. l 

Because I believe in him and in his 
books. l 

I, of course, do not quite agree with him 
in all that he says. 

For example, I think personally that 
England has a much better form of gov- 
ernment than he seems to think it has. 

I don’t believe that it is either an 
“autocracy” or a “democracy,” and yet it 
is not called a “republic.” 

But this I know: Harry Atwood has 
studied the question of Government much 
more deeply than I have. i 

He can learn a lot from me about Sales- 
manship and Business Science in general, 
and has, and does, but I am just as ready 
to lift my Fedora to Harry ou the ques- | 
tion of Government, and especially on the 
question of the Constitution, for the sim- 
ple reason that he has studied it more deep, 
ly than I have. 

And I think he is right when he says 
that a “Republic” is not a ‘‘Democracy. 


ALSO thoroughly believe that our ten- 

dencies in the modern scramble for 
rights, privileges and prerogatives are 
heading us as a nation toward the swamp 
of Socialistic fallacies. 

If we are not careful, we are going to get 
our governmental automobile not only onto 
the corduroy roads of serious obstacles to 
real progress, resulting in punctures and 
blowouts, but our automobile, if we are 
not very careful, will get into the mire of 
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the swamp and sink so deep that we can’t 
even pull it out. 

Personally, I think we are going to have 
sense enough to turn around and go back- 
to the practice of the principles laid down 
by our forefathers. 


A New Era 


I think Harry does, too. 
And I believe we ought to be much 
obliged to him for helping to show us the 


way. 
Anan read Atwood’s book, and stop, 
look, and listen, and—THINK IT OVER. 


in Business 


By CLAIRE MORGAN 


E ARE in business to serve YOU. 
These words, in large type, 
caught my attention, the other 

day, and gave me food for reflection. 

Why, thought I, they are epochal in 
their portent. For while only an advertise- 
ment, the fact that they ring true to busi- 
ness ideals to-day indicates the growth 
of the ethical sense in the business world. 
It marks the dawn of a new era in busi- 
ness. 

Not so many years ago, such a state- 
ment would have been grossest exaggera- 
tion, or utterly meaningless, the prime 
- object of business being the securing of 
the greatest possible profits to itself. 

But, to-day, the social conscience of 
the business man, from the corner grocer 
to the big steel manufacturer, is being 
educated to a conception of the law of 
unity—that what benefits one, benefits 
all, and that the reverse is also true. He 
is learning that one gets according to 
what one gives, and that business is pri- 
marily service. 


RACE back a big industry to its 

source. It probably had its origin 
in the brain of one man. And something 
beyond the mere thought of personal 
gain prompted its conception. It was 
something in the man, himself—his divine 
genius—seeking expression. He was big 
enough to recognize a need of the public, 
and alert enough to see his opportunity; 
and if, as a result, he made great gains, 
it was the result of the natural law, “Give 
and ye shall receive.” 

But the business that started with an 
ideal in the brain of one man, grew and 
grew, and as the demand for its product 
increased, it meant added material and 
machinery, larger and more commodious 
buildings, additional labor, until the origi- 
nal concept of service to the public was 
swallowed up in the struggle for profits 
for the business. 


But all the while it was increasing its 
capacity for productiveness, it was giving 
out in service. Not in the same sense that 
the word ‘“‘service” is used to-day. But 
it had to give service in order to live. 


ORMERLY, service consisted of the 
production and delivery of goods to 
the customer. For instance, a certain steel 
company commenced business with a 
mill, from which its wares were shipped 
to the public. Then, as the demand for 
its product increased, it became necessary 
to build a warehouse at the point of pro- 
duction. Next, in order to supply its long 
distance customers in the quickest possible 
time, additional warehouses were built 
here and there, until in the course of time, 
a chain of warehouses has sprung up all 
over the country. And not only was ship- 
ment guaranteed, but delivery was safe- 
guarded, even to the extent, in some places, 
of AVE to the customer direct by motor 
truck. 


UT the service that is the new watch- 

word of the business world goes 

further than the mere delivery of the 
finished product to the customer. 

To-day, instead of the manufacturer’s 
responsibility ending with the delivery 
of the goods, it is just beginning. In the 
first place, this means that he is put, so 
to speak, upon his mettle, to turn out a 
better product, and not only must it be 
of superior quality and workmanship, but 
he must manufacture and supply the 
necessary parts that go into its making. 

If you purchase any machinery or 
equipment—from a carpet sweeper to a 
high-powered engine—you expect from 
the seller the service of keeping it in repair. 

To-day, when a man purchases an auto- 
mobile, he may not buy the highest priced 
car, but he does choose the make that will 
furnish him the necessary parts and the 
service to keep it in order. For a sale 
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must be followed up and the needful serv- 
ice rendered to maintain it in proper con- 
dition. The manufacturer must stand 
behind the goods; otherwise, neglect of 
the customer would cause loss in the end. 


ND this service on the part of business 
is tending to promote confidence on 
the part of the public it serves. You pur- 
chase goods of any reputable firm, and 
you have confidence, because you know 
that the firm stands back of it. As an 
example, some time ago, I bought shoes 
at a newly established store that dealt 
exclusively in high grade shoes. “If they 
don’t feel comfortable,” said the clerk, 
as I completed the purchase, “after you 
have worn them a few days, bring them 
back, and we will put in an insole to re- 
lieve the strain on the arch.” I wore them 
a few days, and took them back for the 
correction. And much to my surprise, I 
received the same courteous attention, 
as if I were buying a new pair, even though 
the store was nearly full of customers. 
Again, I was told that if I had any 
further trouble I should bring them in at 
any time. 


OME weeks later, because of arch 
trouble, I was obliged to return them 
for further correction. By this time, the 
business had grown to such proportions 
that it was with difficulty handled by the 
clerks. But my needs were looked after 
just as courteously as though I were the 
only customer, and I was made to feel 
that the chief business of that store was 
to give me careful service. And, all of 
this, without extra charge. I could not 
but make a mental comparison between 
the fact of to-day, and the sour looks I 
would have received from the clerks, under 
the same circumstances, a few years ago. 
Needless to say that the volume of 
business of that store has increased almost 
incredibly in a short space of time. And 
almost anywhere about town, you may 
hear such remarks as, “I am getting my 
shoes at the Shoe Store, and I 
never was fitted so well,” or, “I never took 
so much comfort in shoes as since I have 
been getting them there.” The service 
alone would draw people to that shop, 
but combine the excellent service with a 
superior quality of goods, and you have 
an irresistible combination. 


E WHO runs may read the hand- 
writing on the wall. The business 
that gives the best service will reap the 


greatest rewards. Service in business, 
as it is understood to-day, is practically 
in its infancy. But it is destined to make 
great strides in the future. It is at the 
root of all real progress, for it has its 
foundation in a basic law of life—the law 
of compensation. 

The humanizing, as it were, of industry, 
is the great contribution of the Twentieth 
Century. It was the work of the Nine- 
teenth to perfect machinery and equip- 
ment, and consolidate and coordinate 
different branches of industry. But, to 
the Twentieth Century has been left the 
discovery that the economic success of 
any business depends upon the human 
element that enters into it. 

Efficient service brings close contact with 
the public and haturally produces con- 
fidence and good will. And this is the 
great need of business to-day—confidence. 
For business depends upon confidence for 
its very existence—the confidence of the 
general public in its products, and the 
confidence of the manufacturer in the 
saleability of his wares. 


ND in this new business era that is 

dawning the successful business con- 
cern is coming to see that it is not enough 
for its, executives and salesmen to catch 
the vision, but that its employees, as a 
whole, down to the office boy and unskilled 
laborer, must be made to catch the spirit 
of service; that they must be taught to 
feel that a day’s work is more than so 
many hours of routine; to realize that it 
is an opportunity for service, not alone 
for the business, but for the general public, 
and that any real service rendered by 
any one is a contribution to the good of 
humanity. As this spirit becomes general, 
then will dawn the real Golden Ke for 
business. 


“A New Department” 


EGINNING in November a new de- 
partment will be opened in THE 
Business ParLosopaeER, which promises to 
be of wide-spread interest. It will be ed- 
ited by Mr. W. G. Young, President of the 
Golden Rule Clubs of America, Inc. | 
Golden Rule Clubs are being established 
in many of the larger cities and it has been 
decided that THe Business PHILOSOPHER 
is to be the official organ of the national 
organization of these clubs. 
esides editing this department, Mr. 
Young, who is a well-known writer, | 
contribute other articles from time to time 
to the magazine. 


A Business Man’s Criticism of Our 
Public School System 


By CHARLES CLINTON HANSON 


S I see it, speaking not as a repre- 
A sentative of any given body of busi- 

Ness men, but as one individual 
business man, there are four criticisms 
of our school system, taken as a whole, 
which I would respectfully offer. 

First, our school system was built from 
the top down, instead of from the bottom 
up, and for the classes rather than for the 
masses. ‘ 

By that statement I mean this: - 

The university came first in the old 
world, when education was allegedly for 
those who were to be engaged in the serv- 
ice of the state and in the learned pro- 
fessions. In those days, anyone who in- 
tended to engage in agriculture, or any 
phase of industrial or commercial life, 
could not have gone to school at all, if 
he had wanted to. The schoolroom existed 
for the sole purpose of training the child 
for service to the nation in some official 
capacity, or for service in one of the estab- 
lished professions. The vocation of trade 
was looked down upon and shunned as an 
occupation unworthy of refined intellects 
and gifted natures. 


ATER the high school came, which 
was then and is even now, to a great 
degree, simply a training ground to fit 
the child for entrance into the university, 
it being the aim of those in charge of our 
high schools to so regulate their curriculum 
that graduation from the high school will 
mean the privilege of entering the uni- 
versity without examination. 

Later the lower grades were added, the 
subjects selected being those calculated 
to fit the child to enter the high school. 

The result is that our children, beginning 
in the district school, the village school, 
or the schools in our towns and cities, are, 
by reason of the curriculum, from the first 
grade up, headed toward the university, 
which in turn, until very recent years, 
taught nothing tending to fit the child for 
useful service in the vocation of industry 
and commerce, ordinarily referred to as 
“business,” in so far as the gaining of 
technical knowledge was concerned. 

It is true that in very recent years our 
universities, our high schools and, to some 
degree, even lower grades, have added 
certain courses calculated to be useful 
to those students who purpose entering 


the vocation of business, but all such 
efforts have been in the nature of grafting 
the special courses to the tree of education. 
They are not a part of the fibre of the 
trunk of the tree itself. 


HE result of this is that our system 

of education, taken as a whole, is 
much better calculated to be of service 
to that limited class of our citizens who 
finally enter the vocation of the law, 
medicine, dentistry, the ministry, etc., 
than to that vast majority who enter the 
fields of industry and commerce. 

Statistics prove that the most of those 
who go into business for themselves ulti- 
mately fail to make good. 

I believe that this is largely traceable 
to the fact that our school system was 
originally built, and its curriculum regu- 
lated, without any reference to fitting 
the pupil for the vocation of business. 

In spite of the facts just stated, the 
people engaged in business as employers 
and employees, using the term ‘‘business”’ 
in the sense of commerce and industry, 
very greatly outnumber those engaged in 
the learned professions. 


Criticism Number 2 


A the pupil has graduated from 
the schoolroom and taken a few 
courses in the ‘“‘school of hard knocks” 
or in the “university of life,” he begins to 
realize that the school which he attended, 
no matter in what grade, seems to have 
been founded upon the idea that “‘educa- 
tion” is “instruction”; that is to say, that 
his parents seemed to have “‘sent him to 
school” in order that he might be “‘in- 
structed,” and that his teachers seemed 
to think their one primary duty was to 
convey “instruction” to the mind of the 
pupil, help him or, if you please, compel 
him to gain knowledge, much of which, 
he finds later, he was never able to utilize 
in any practicable way to the end of win- 
ning life’s battle. 

The business man, especially one -who 
becomes an employer, gradually awakes 
to the fact that education is really educ- 
tion, development, unfoldment, and that 
instruction alone or the gaining of knowl- 
edge will not beget educ-tion. The business 
men of the country are rapidly coming to 
see that the true function of commerce 
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is to render service as a whole, and that 
the profits we make in business is the pay 
we get for the service that we render. 


E ARE beginning to realize that it 

is true of ourselves as employers, 
and true of everybody whom we employ, 
that the efficiency of the individual does 
not depend upon his knowledge—it does not 
alone depend upon what he knows—it de- 
pends far more upon what the individual 
is, and what he or she is depends, in turn, 
upon the degree of unfoldment or develop- 
ment of certain faculties and capacities 
and qualities and powers in the individual. 
To illustrate what I mean by an example, 
a bookkeeper might know all there is to 
be known, if such a thing were possible, 
about the science of accounting, but if he 
were lacking the development of such 
qualities as discrimination, ethics, accur- 
acy, and speed, he would still be a very 
inefficient bookkeeper. 


One of our salesmen might be a very 
learned man in the ancient languages and 
higher mathematics, but if lacking in such 
qualities as tact and good judgment and 
loyalty and honesty and many others 
which I might mention, he would probably 
send in mostly “‘weather reports” instead 
of orders. I feel, therefore, as a business 
man—and in this opinion I know I am 
not alone—that our schools should take 
steps to do some really constructive work 
in the matter of teaching the science of 
man-building, which, of course, includes 
the science of character-building. 


I AM thoroughly convinced that this 
can be done. I have been led to this 
conclusion, not on account of anything 
that I have studied in school books, but 
through studies which it has been my 
privilege to pursue since entering the 
“school of life” and while employed in the 
vocation of commerce. The wish frequently 
comes to me, as I am engaged in certain 
studies which I pursue at home, that I 
might have learned some of these things 
when I was in the schoolroom. 


Possibly I might sum up Criticism No. 
2 in a statement which, to some of you, 
as educators, may seem too sweeping, but 
which, I believe, will stand the test of 
careful analysis. It is this: taken as a 
whole, our school system, imported as it 
was from the old world, and designed 
originally for the classes and not for the 
masses, was founded upon an utterly 
false belief, the evil consequences of which 


have been far-reaching, and this false 
belief is that “education” is “instruction.” 


CCORDING to the Latin root from 

which the word “education” springs, 
I need but to remind you, as educators, 
of the fact that its true meaning is “‘educa- 
tion.” 

The scientific cultivation of the human 
plant being the true function of our school 
rooms, they should be, and will, in time be, 
laboratories for the development of man- 
power. 

Business men—many of them at least 


—have come to see that business, taken 


as a whole, is man-power plus money- 
power, plus mechanical-power and the 
utilization of material forces and things; 
but we have also come to see that man- 
power is the cause, while money and the 
efficient utilization of all mechanical and 
material things are effects. 

We, therefore, wish that the young men 
and the young women of the nation could 
come to us from our schools further ad- 
vanced in the development of the kinds 
of man-power which make for efficient 
service. 

We desire this not from a selfish stand- 
point alone, by any manner of means, but 
for the good of the boys and a them- 
selves and for the good of civilization as 
a whole. 

Criticism Number 3 

Y THIRD criticism, as a business 

man, looking back upon his own 
experience in school life, and as an ob- 
server of present-day methods, is this: 
Whereas, there are three kinds of static 
man-power, the efforts of our school 
system are primarily directed toward the 
development of only one of the three. 

As I see it, static man-power is first 
intellectual, or ‘“head-power’’; second, emo- 
tive, or ‘“‘heart-power,” and, third, physical, 
or ‘‘hand-power’’; and our school system 
is primarily directed toward the develop- 
ment of “head-power;’’ almost entirely 
ignoring the development of “‘heart-power, 
from whence springs moral law or right- 
eousness in the sense of rightness, and all 
too ineffectually attending to the develop- 
ment of the physical power of the child. 

As a business man, I therefore venture 
to suggest that our school system should 
be radically revised to the end of so shap- 
ing its mode of procedure that there will 
be a uniform effort looking to the develop- 
ment of the “whole” boy and the “whole 
girl; the development of “heart” and 
‘hand”’ as well as “‘head.” 
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AM well aware that there is a tendency 

at work in this direction, notably, the 
introduction of ways and means whereby 
the child can use his hands, and thus learn 
to do useful things while in the school- 
room. I refer to the teaching of domestic 
science and manual training and the teach- 
ing, more and more, of the useful arts 
which can be utilized in industry and in 
many phases of commerce. I claim, without 
fear of successful contradiction, that as 
yet there has been but little effort along 
the line of training the character of the 
child; in other words, the development of 
what I call “heart-power’ in distinction 
from the work of the head and the hand. 


Business men are fast awaking to the 
fact that just as a-bility is the result of 
the development of intellectual power, 
so is reli-ability the result of the develop- 
ment of constructive emotive power, best 
described possibly, in the language of the 
business man, as “heart-power;” and I 
believe it is one of the good signs of the 
times that the man engaged in business 
is awakening to the fact that the best 
a-bility is reli-ability. 


ORE and more is the business world 

placing a premium on reli-ability 
and depend-ability; and we all know that 
stuffing the head with facts pertaining 
to the arts and sciences, and all the rest 
of the curriculum taught in our schools, 
colleges and universities will not alone 
beget reli-ability in the individual. 

If education is educ-tion, one thing is 
certain, as such it is an effect, and the 
cause of that effect is a dual process; 
first, correct nourishment and, second, 
correct use. 


We all know it to be a fact and not a 
theory that it requires both correct nourish- 
ment and correct use to result in educ- 
tion or development of the physical muscle. 
Neither of these two processes alone is 
sufficient. It requires both of them, and 
one is just as essential as the other. 


This, however, is not a law of the 
physical man alone. It applies to the 
intellectual and the spiritual elements in 
man’s being. Any of the constructive 
faculties or qualities of head or heart will 
educt or develop, if rightly nourished and 
rightly used. 

That is to say, if the mind of the child 
is fed on the right mental food while in the 
schoolroom, and his work involves the 
doing of things requiring the exercise of 
constructive qualities, then the qualities 


which result in service-rendering power 
cannot help but grow, develop, unfold. 


S ONE author, whose writings I have 

been privileged to read, puts it: 

RN plus RU equals E, which, interpreted, 

means, right nourishment, plus right use, 
equals education or educ-tion. 

I claim that the above formula expresses 
Nature’s law of evolution or growth, and 
applies to the whole being, and not to just 
a part of him. 

More and more the business men of the 
country appreciate the relationship of 
physical fitness to the service-rendering 
power of the individual, and while here, 
there and yonder, many schools are, to 
some degree, paying attention to this 
matter, I feel—and in this I am by no 
means alone—that there is much room for 
improvement in respect of physical cul- 
ture in our schools. 

The education of the body is just as 
important as the education of the intellect; 
and the education of the heart is, if any- 
thing, more important than either of the 
other two. 


Criticism Number 4 


Y FOURTH criticism may be 

summed up in the following state- 
ment. The one thing which our schools 
are trying to do, namely, to develop the 
‘“‘*head-power” or intellectual life of the 
child is not being done in the best possible 
way. I base this statement upon the fact 
that, as I now see it, all of the light of 
intelligence which enters the “knowing- 


room” of the mind must necessarily come 


through the physical senses. 

I believe, therefore, there should be a 
uniform effort throughout all the grades 
to train the senses, that is, to train the 
mind to sensate rapidly and accurately. 

We do not pay enough attention to the 
training of such qualities as observation 
and concentration. 

In a very real sense, the sensations which 
take place in human consciousness are the 
beginning of the thought life. 

They are the raw material out of which 
images are formed. 

Images in turn are the stuff out of which 
concepts are made, and it is through the 
union of concepts and images that thoughts 
are manufactured, judgments formed and 
laws and principles perceived. How import- 
ant it is, then, if in the schoolroom we are 
to develop the intellectual life of the child, 
that his mind be trained to sensate ac- 
curately. - 
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With the exception of the kindergarten 
work, which relatively few children have 
the opportunity of taking, but little atten- 
tion is paid to this fundamentally import- 
ant matter. 


S IT not true that the methods ordi- 

narily pursued in the average school- 
room tend to the exercise or use of but one 
of the three basic intellectual faculties? 

Is it not true that the intellectual life 
functions in just three ways; first, the 
power to think; second, the power to 
remember; and, third, the power to 
imagine? 

The processes of thinking, of course, 
involve sensating, imaging, the forming of 
concepts, the forming of ideas, the forming 
of judgments and the perception of laws 
and the perception of principles; but all 
of these mental processes may be included 
in the one generic term “thinking.” 

Memory, it seems to me, as a result of 
some of my studies since I left the school- 
room, is the great mental storehouse where 
our thoughts are stored. 


Imagination is constructive thinking, 


it is the experimental laboratory where 
all progress is born. 

It is the creative faculty in the intel- 
lectual life. 


Ae I look back upon my own school life, 
and as I now have the opportunity 
to study schoolrooms of to-day it does 
seem to me that our effort in the school- 
room for intellectual development of the 
child is largely that of developing the 
memory rather than those more important 


intellectual faculties—the power to think 


and to imagine. 

We find that the employee who does not 
use the imaginative faculty very soon 
gets into a rut, and, as someone has said, 
there is only one difference between a rut 
and a grave. One is wider and deeper than 
the other. What employers and employes 
both need to do is to think and to imagine 
as well as remember. And it seems to 
me that every effort should be made while 
the child is in the schoolroom to train his 
intellectual powers of thinking and imag- 
ining. 


ITH the four exceptions above enum- 
erated, I think our public schools 
are working in the right direction. 
We are living in an age of revolution, 
in the sense of change. 
He who says it cannot be done is gen- 
erally run over by someone who is doing it. 


I have ventured the above suggestions 
in response to your request for criticisms, 
not in a spirit of destructiveness, but 
hoping that my suggestions may be help- 
ful to the end of reconstructing a more 
efficient school system. It is time for us 
to face facts fearlessly, even if perchance 
we may offend in so doing. I wish to say 
that I would not be understood in any- 
thing I have said in this paper as severely 
blaming the teachers and professional 
educators. My criticism of the system 
is as a whole, and not of individuals. 

The remedy, in the final analysis, rests 
with the boys and girls grown tall—the 
citizens of our republic. 


\ N TE HAVE failed to support our school 

system as we should. In’ the first 
place we have been too lazy—most of us, 
at least—to study out and analyze its 
weaknesses, and, in the second place, we 
have been too penurious and too stingy 
to support it in the way of appropriations 
and payment of taxes. 

The average respectable citizen enters 
a big kick if any movement is launched 
to increase school taxes. 

The result is that our teachers are under- 
paid, which makes the profession unat- 
tractive to the highest grade talent. We 
cheerfully spend billions for destructive 
agencies of war, and then pull our purse 
strings when asked to appropriate a few 
thousand for the most important work 
in the world—the cultivation of the human 
plant. 

Extensive propaganda should be started, 
the object of which is to arouse the masses 
of our people to a realization of their 
duties, obligations and responsibilities m 
the matter of financial and moral support 
of our school system. Our boys and gir 
are the nation’s greatest asset. 


AM an optimist, even as to the posst- 

I bility of the teaching of reli-ability 
development in our schools. Our boys 
and girls must be made to see before they 
leave the schoolroom that reli-ability 1s. 
if anything, more essential to material 
success than a-bility; that they cannot 
ibly succeed without it. This 1s cer- 
tainly true by reason of the fact that 
confidence is the basis of all success m 
business, and satisfaction is the bed-rock 
on which the foundation of confidence 
rests, and service from employer to em- 
loyee, and employee to employer, and of 
th together, to the patrons or cus- 

(Concluded on page 14) 


Trade Pendulum’ Now Beginning 
Forward Swing 


By JOHN SHEPHERD, Jr. 


President The Shepherd Stores, Boston, Mass., and 
Providence, R. I. 


OURAGE now in business is of im- 
mense importance, and will lead to 
securing all the benefits that can 

sap in the good times that are ahead 
of us. 

We are practically at the end of the 
period of readjustment, but I anticipate 
a lull for some weeks, probably for some 
months before the 
trade pendulum gets 
into a real swing and 
the excellent business 
conditions ahead of 
us are fully apparent. 

It may be that by 
the latter part of 
November there may 
be substantial im- 
provement in time 
for a good holiday e 
business, but I feel that really “good 
times” may be assured, starting in the 
early spring of 1922. 

Managers of business, even if unsuccess- 
ful for the moment, will not allow the fact 
to disrupt organization which will quickly 
help recover the losses, by being ready 
to take any advantage as opportunity 
presents itself. 

Let us hope that all business will feel 
that reasonable success can only be at- 
tained by hard work, and that the best 
results we can look for are not those of 
war-time, which were inflated and hectic. 

Wages can only maintain at the highest 
standard if production fully warrants such 
wages. 


N the interest of organized labor (and I 

hope I may not be misunderstood), 

unions, as instituted, were a good and use- 
ful balance for many trades. 

Unions, as constituted, with the radical 
element endeavoring to secure the control, 
are a menace to Labor’s best interests. 

I. W. W.’ism, Bolshevism, and other 
“isms” must not be allowed to secure con- 
trol of Labor. 

A re-organization of Labor where the 
ability of the worker is among the chief 
reasons for membership, would bring about 
most happy results for all. 


“Common sense, correct thinking, op- 
timism kept within bounds, and plenty 
of courage should bring all men who are 


capable of doing a successful business 
through the present times to a full fruition 
of their hopes.” —says Mr. Shepherd. 


-13 


It has often been in my mind, the 
strangeness of speaking of Capital and 
Labor as opposed each to the other, when 
each depends almost entirely upon the 
other. 

It brings to mind the thought that 
neither is of great benefit to the other 
without management which makes a re- 
turn possible for both 
and is the factor that 
is of the greatest mo- 
ment. 

Labor should re- 
ceive a good stiff 
wage, all that, could 
be afforded, but in 
return must give full 
time work, and labor 
must be satisfied to 
help bring and keep 
down the costs of that which they produce. 


A WORD about the injury that has 
been done in the great publicity given 
to the retailer as a profiteer. There are 
crude, undesirable elements in all classes 
of society and business, but from my 
knowledge, and very careful investigation 
made by those only interested to get at 
the facts, it has been shown that the profit 
of the retailer has not, during the war years 
up to the present time, averaged more 
than a small percent, if any, over that of 
the years preceding the war. 

I have felt that a large part of the trouble 
which resulted in the retailer being charged 
with profiteering, was the fact that the 
manufacturer during the war had become 
accustomed to 30 per cent, 40 per cent, 
and even 100 per cent profit, (and this 
statement can be substantiated by many 
facts) and that now that the war is over, 
it is hard for him to believe it necessary to 
return to the 10 per cent or 12 per cent 
that gave him satisfaction prior to war 
times. 

I believe that the return by the manu- 
facturer to normal, reasonable pre-war 
profits will bring about an important re- 
duction all along the line in the coming 
reduction in the cost of living. 

Now when about everyone is being 
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urged to save, and buy as little as possible, 
It seems to me that the opposite would 
bring about results hereafter of increased 
business and profit to everyone. I do not 
mean this as to foolish buying beyond 
one’s means, but if that which one needs 
and wants, and is able to pay for, was 
bought, the everlasting chain of one buy- 
ing from another, and each one profiting, 
brings about good times, and yet there 
will have been no waste. 


Ta important governmental questions 
of the moment are tariff and taxation. 


I received this morning an argument 
in favor of American value for ad valorem 
import duties. If such results; I do not 
see how it is possible for the merchant 
here, buying goods on the other side, to 
know what they would cost him when 
placed upon his shelves. We do not like 
to make purchases blind as to actual cost. 


The reasons for having American valua- 
tion are strong, as it shows, for instance, 
the mark figured at valuation on the other 
side, with its dollar value here, would not 
realize for the government, or for protec- 
tion of industry, that amount which is 
desired, but why American valuation? 
Why not.a straight purchase price on the 
other side, with an announced valuation 
of the mark, conforming with the approx- 


imate valuation of the mark before the 
war? 

This method of getting at the real value 
of the merchandise would permit the 
merchant to know the price which he would 
pay landed, and it seems to me would at- 
tain the duties which the Government 
desires to collect. 

It is evident that the taxes are to have 
few, if any, additions, and that among 
other taxations to be dropped is the Excess 
Profit Tax. 

It is to be regretted that a sales tax of 
some sort has not proven acceptable to 
the powers that be, a fair plan seeming 
to me to be a consumption tax, as I sug- 
gested in an article which was recently 
published by the New York Commercial, 
and copied in other papers, giving my 
ideas as to the subject. 

It seems to contradict my ideas of spend- 
ing as quoted above, but it was written 
along the lines of government ideas, trust- 
ing to meet with their approval. 

In conclusion my thought is that com- 
mon sense, correct thinking, optimism 
kept within bounds, and plenty of courage 
should bring all men who are capable of 
doing a successful business through the 
present times to a full fruition of their 
hopes. If crops are not held for higher 
prices, the results for good business will 
be quicker. 


The man who can grit his teeth and “‘go it alone” whether others cheer or jeer, and who, whether others ap- 


prove or disapprove, can push ahead or turn 
termination who wins the world's prizes.—Marden. 


back, is the man the world is after. It is the man with courage and de- 


A Business Man’s Criticism of Our Schools 


(Continued from page 12.) 


tomers of a business house is the only 
thing in the world which will create satis- 
faction and confidence—the basis of suc- 
cessful and profitable human relationships. 

It is utterly impossible for anyone to 
bring about these conditions in the ab- 
sence of reli-ability as a factor in his 
nature. 

Moral law must therefore be taught 
from the utilitarian standpoint, from the 
standpoint of its everyday practicability, 
and as an essential factor in material 
success. 


| BELIEVE the time is coming when 
- every subject taught in our schools 
will be strung on the cord of service. The 
child will know why he is studying this 
or the other subject, and that why will be 
to increase his service-rendering power. 
He will be eager to do this because early 


in his school life he will have learned such 
basic facts as that, as certainly as fire 1s 
cause and heat is effect, so in the realm of 
human business, the service one renders 
is cause and the reward he gets back 1s 
effect. Little service little reward, greater 
service greater reward is the natural law 
of human relationship. The servant 1s 
worthy of his hire, and it is all right to 
make money in business or any other form 
of human activity, provided the service 
is rendered. Let us so regulate our school 
system that the basic laws of life are taught 
in an interesting way, and we need have 
no fear about the future of America. 
Destructive tendencies, as between labor 
and management, will disappear, for the 
reason that each will come to see that 


his safety lies in serving the other. 


(Digest of a read before the National Conference 
on Rural Edueat on and Country Life.) 


A Twelve Months Trial of the Golden 
Rule 


By ARTHUR NASH 
President, A. Nash Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ditional story on what the year has 
shown concerning “The Golden Rule 
in Business” make us realize that a year 
has really passed. The days have been so 
full of work and joy that it seems impos- 
sible to tell all that has happened—it 


S MANY requests coming for an ad- 


workers in the cutting department of our 
factory. Two writers of our story have 
been impressed by this action and one 
speaks of it in the Christian Herald (March 
5, 1921). He says: ‘Here the cutters them- 
selves worked out a plan by which through 
the use of large tables and by a prelim- 


really is impossible. 
But I will try to make 
clear some of the im- 
portant things, ‘n the 
hope that the facts 
will help to further 
demonstrate that in 
Christianity and true 
brotherhood lies the 
solution of all our 
problems. 

About the middle 
of the year 1920 a 
great change began to 
come over the in- 
dustrial world, and 
while for a long time 
previous to this the 


I have absolutely no faith in the ac- 
complishment of the task of working 
out any perfect system, under ezisting 
industrial and economic conditions, that 
will solve all labor and industrial prob- 
lems. But where all systems fail the prin- 
ciples of Divine law are still infinilely 
adequate. It is my firm belief that under 
our present system, or under any other 
system yel to be tried in the world, the 
only solution of these problems lies in 
the elhics of the Sermon on the Mount 
which was climared and summarized 
in the Golden Rule. 

In other words, I am sure that the 
teachings of Jesus are as sound in prac- 
tice as His ideals are beautiful in the 
preaching.—AnrtTaur Nasa. 


inary classification of 
orders, they were able 
to increase greatly 
their output the first 
year from six to thir- 
ty suits a day.” 
These workers volun- 
teered this informa- 
tion and also said 
they would like to 
have the piece-price 
or wage to them cut 
from forty-five to 
thirty cents. 

So, you see, the 
workers in one im- 
portant department, 
working under the 


question had been 
one of production, 
more production: 
How can we get production? Suddenly, 
all this changed and the watch-words of 
business became, liquidation, deflation and 
retrenchment. 


In the first article was set forth what 
our production was during the period of 
non-production and how these problems 
were met by our workers. Now the ques- 
tion was (under the changed conditions), 
How will this group of workers meet the 
period of liquidation, deflation and re- 
trenchment, when the public itself is ar- 
rogantly charged with being on a non- 
buying strike? 


ERHAPS the first typical reaction that 
comes to my mind, showing how such 
problems meet their definite solution under 
the Golden Rule, is the action taken by the 


(Edilorial Nole: In June an article was published setting 
forth briefly the wonderful wth of the A. Nash Company 
after the President decided that the poeng spirit of the Dusi- 
ness should be the Golden Rule. In this article Mr. Nash, him- 
self, tells of the marvelous oor of his iness during the 
past year, and how the application of the Golden Rule con- 
tinues to work seeming miracles in his industrial organization.) 
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Golden Rule, beat 
deflation to its own 
demand, gave the 
company five-fold production, at one-third 
less cost per order. Though the details 
differ in other departments of our factory 
the spirit of the cutters is typical, and such 
a spirit solves all business problems of any 
period whether it be one that demands pro- 
duction or one that requires deflation. 


But no factory walls can possibly con- 
fine the vision of the Golden Rule, and the 
next definite reaction among our workers 
of which I wish to speak came about the 
last of November, and is expressed in a 
resolution which was unanimously passed 
by all the workers of the Company. 


This resolution suggested a cut in wages 
and reduction in the price of the output, 
and a four weeks’ vacation, so that work 
might be provided for other clothing work- 
ers who were out of employment. Regard- 
ing this petition, I am most happy to state 
that it was never necessary to carry out 
the suggestion of laying off our help in 
order to give the unemployed work. 


The impressive thing to us about this 
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resolution is the astonishment with 
which the public received the announce- 
ment. It was the most natural thing con- 
ceivable for our organization to do because 
the real spirit of cooperation and brotherly 
love are working in this organization, and 
when they saw the likelihood of suffering 
among their fellow workers, the employees 
of other companies, their only thought was, 
“How can we help them?” 

But the Associated Press took that item 
of entirely local expression of human inter- 
est and sent it all over the country as a 
piece of “news,” and a newspaper-man in 
this city said that ‘‘So far as any of the old 
newspaper people here know, this was the 
first instance in the world’s history, in 
which a crowd of people having jobs, was 
willing to give them up for others having 
no work.” 

But no human mind could foresee either 
the results that would accrue from the spir- 
it of the workers in obtaining efficiency of 
production, or the growth of the business 
during this period of general stagnation. 
Some idea of the latter can be gained from 
the fact that we did more than three times 
as much business in 1920 as we did in 1919, 
which year is looked upon by many as the 
banner year of the clothing business, as 
indeed it had been for us also, until 1920 
proved itself better. 


EFER back, once more, to this resolu- 
tion, and you will find that the work- 
ers adopted it with their eyes wide open to 
the fact that whether or not they should, 
under it, take a four weeks’ vacation, the 
proposed reduction of price on orders 
might involve a reduction in wages. The 
attitude of the workers, under reduced 
instead of always rising wages, would 
naturally prove, from the ordinary stand- 
point, the supreme test of how much the 
Golden Rule really meant to them. 

Perhaps in this point this resolution 
ranks with the one which the workers 
adopted in the spring of 1920 concerning 
the distribution of profits because it re- 
veals how clearly the mass mind works 
when operating under the Golden Rule, 
and as this suggested reduction of wages 
became necessary, for a time, the test 
really came. 

Now to summarize, and here I call at- 
tention to the fact that I am speaking of a 
period of one year running from August 31, 
1920, to the end of August, 1921, which in 
all lines of business has been declared one 
of the worst of recent years. In fact, our 
mail is filled with inquiries asking whether 


our business has ‘“‘kept up;” some of them 
asking whether we are doing business 
enough to “break even.” 


ERHAPS this will be sufficient an- 
swer when I state that during these 
twelve months we have done more than 
twice;as much business as we did during 
the twelve months immediately preceding: 
that is, figured in’ dollars and cents; and 
we have done a great deal more than twice 
as much in units of production. 

At the time of my original address be- 
fore the Babson Labor Conference, in Sep- 
tember, 1920, we were just considering the 

roposition of co-ownership of our plant. 
Shortly after that we offered our stock for 
subscription to our workers and they have 
already bought fifty thousand dollars of 
our stock, hence, out of the three hundred 
thousand dollars stock now issued they 
own one-sixth. 

Right here, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that this stock is sold to them for 
cash that they pay in. It is not given as a 
bonus or as an inducement for any kind 
of special service. Neither is it sold to them 
on credit, or the installment plan. They 
must save up the full one hundred dollars 
and pay it in cash the same as a banker 
(or any other person) would have to do if 
our stock were offered for public subscrip- 
tion. At the last stockholders’ meeting 
the assembly looked like one of our mass 
factory meetings because most of our work- 
ers were present. 


HAVE now recounted a few of the ma- 
terial results which have come during 
the year closing August 31, 1921. But, 
since such results have been produced by 
adjusting our institution to the great prm- 
ciple of Divine law, I have been called upon 
to make hundreds of addresses before all 
kinds of organizations and the results of 
one of these meetings have been most 
atifying. 
The Golden Rule is the Divine law of 
human relationships and the climax of the 
gospel that Christ taught (“This is the law 
and the prophets”) of universal brother- 
hood. And universal brotherhood knows 
no foreigners. There will be few Bol- 
shevists heat ae Kesi to know 
and practice the gospel of Jesus. 
“Do you pul the ‘Golden Rule’ label on 
your clothing, and do you have the Golden 
Rule’ signs hung up in your shop? 


MONG the questions that have come 
A to us this one is typical of the good 
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people who see the incident (or accident) of 
racial birth as more important than the 
universal§¥Fatherhood of God. There is 
no question of the sincerity of such in- 
quiries, but it is very easy for folks to for- 
get that their own creed may be narrow 
if not otherwise mistaken, and drift un- 
consciously into the attitude of the Phar- 
isee in the temple, and ‘Thank God that 
I am not like other men, even this poor 
publican (foreigner).”” The names of our 
employees given in the story are sufficient 
proof of the cosmopolitan character of our 
industrial family. 


HE factory looks like an ordinary 
business place. The name of the firm 
is on a very usual sign. There is no placard, 
worded “The Golden Rule,” to attract 
the attention of the public. Inside there 
are no mottoes on the wall announcing 
“The Golden Rule” any more than there is 
a time-clock. It is Divine law operating 
in the human factor, in the office and in 
every room from the roof to the basement. 
Being Divine, it is written in the hearts 
and minds of all that here participate. 
“Will you oulline to us the details of your 
system? We are quite interested, and may 
like to adopt il.” 

This idea, that we have some kind of a 
system that we are recommending for the 
solution of labor and industrial problems, 
seems to have become common. 

As the word ‘“‘system” is ordinarily used, 
by which might be described some arrange- 
ment of material data or mechanical de- 
tail, we are not offering any system at all. 
It is a great principle that is and has been 
working in our organization. Unless one 
can call Christianity itself (or true democ- 
racy) a system, this principle cannot be 
called a system. In my judgment the fail- 
ure of men to allow Christianity to func- 
tion in their lives is the result of the fact 
that they have tried to adopt man-made 
systems instead of just practicing the great 
Christ-principles of love and brotherhood. 


él fies only thing in our place that could 
be called a system is our established 
method of meeting and settling questions 
that from time to time arise. We have no 
councils, senates, or boards of arbitration. 
All the questions that affect the whole 


group are taken before the entire organiza- 
tion, fréely discussed by all, and a vote of 
the entire-organization is’taken."{ In. that 
voting the elevator boy and the porter 
each have as much of a vote as the Presi- 
dent or any director of the company. 
When we speak of democracy this is what 
we mean by it. 

The question{is often asked as to what 
problems are left to our entire organization 
to dispose of. It is much easier to name 
those that are not referred to the whole 
group for final determination, which are 

estions of imsurance, development of 

actory sites, banking and credit. Such 
problems as these are the only ones that 
the officers and board of directors handle 
independently of the workers. 

“ Please tell us about your profit sharing 
system.” 

We are often asked this in some form. 
It was presented in the original address at 
the Babson Labor Conference, which oc- 
curred soon after its first use on July 1, 
1920. We have always tried to make it 
clear that we never thought of profit- 
sharing as a solution of labor or industrial 
problems. But, at the time of our adopt- 
ing it, the conditions of business were so 
unsettled and our own force had increased 
so rapidly, that we knew of no other way 


_ to even approximate a just wage basis. 


T IS evident that our workers felt the 
same way about it, even though they 
so wonderfully changed it in application as 
is related in the original address. But as 
soon as the market in our industry became 
sufficiently stabilized, so that it was pos- 
sible for us to figure the various costs in 
a suit of clothes before it was actually 
made, and consequently could figure the 
profit on a suit of clothes on the basis of 
certain labor costs, our workers voted to 
eliminate the profit sharing system as such 
and that they should have a weekly wage 
increase which would cover their share of 
the profits. 

It is our belief that, if, under the present 
industrial system, labor were convinced 
that the workers were getting their just 
share, they would rather have it in a weekly 
wage than in any kind of profit-sharing 
distribution. At least, this has proven so 
in our case. 


Harmony in a band requires each player to perform his part perfectly and 
respect the importance of every other musician. The structure collapses 


when discord is introduced. When discord pulls apart a brotherhood of in- 
struments or a brotherhood of men—Hell’s to pay.—John Philip Sousa. 


The United States A Creditor Nation 


By HENRY M. ROBINSON 
President, the First National Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., and of the Los Angeles Trusi and Savings Bank 


ment which has left America as the 

outstanding creditor nation has, 
whether we like it or not, forced us into an 
international relationship that. did not 
béfore exist. And, again, whether we like 
it or not, our cherished policy of holding 
aloof from foreign political entanglements 
is changed. Economic conditions have 
forced us into economic entanglements and 
today political movements follow economic 
movements. 


Probably the greatest difficulty against 
a reasonably prompt return to normal con- 
ditions, lies in the rearrangement of inter- 
national accounts. The positions of the 
various nations at war, and those from 
whom they purchased war materials, have 
shifted more rapidly than ever before in 
the history of the world, and this shift has 
led the nations into uncharted seas, where 
they are faced with new problems—prob- 
lems the governments and peoples have 
never before been called upon to solve. 


We are acquiring additional gold from 
the less fortunate nations; we are estab- 
lishing, or endeavoring to establish, pro- 
tective tariffs and even embargoes against: 
an influx of goods from the nations in our 
debt; and we are endeavoring to increase 
and maintain our exports and to move 
them in our own ships. 


Ta extraordinary post war readjust- 


T IS obvious that all these things cannot 
be continued successfully at one and 
the same time. 


In order to maintain a reasonable pros- 
perity we are most anxious to give employ- 
ment to our people and to use all of our 
productive facilities. Neither of these 
things can be done unless we can dispose 
of our excess products. Is it not therefore 
evident that we can continue to dispose 
of our excess products only if and when 
exchange is brought more nearly to its 
normal condition? 

The nations of the world with whom we 
trade can pay for what they get only by 
what we take from them. This, of course, 
is modified through exchanges by them and 
by us with other countries. 

In so far today as our imports are less 
than our exports, some method for estab- 
lishing a balance must be set up. Since 
the,war, we have helped, in some degree, 
to make up this deficit through current 
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loans, and, in a limited way, through loans 
known as “long term loans.” But this 
cannot continue. 


The Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion, with its great debenture issuing power, 
starts the machinery for the furnishing of 
debtor nations and the nationals of debtor 
nations with the materials and the credits 
which will permit them in turn to produce 
and manufacture those goods which they 
must sell in order to provide the funds 
necessary to pay their debts to America. 


-The development of this organization 
will to some extent alleviate the situation, 
but the furnishing of these credits alone is 
not the final solution of the problem. 


Mara to our advantage than all else 
in the permanent investment of our 
monies abroad and the extension of long 
time credits through the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation will be the definite 
setting up of machinery that makes pos- 
sible the readjustment of the conditions 
as between nations. 


The peoples of Europe have immediate 
problems in the rehabilitation of their 
processes of production—but these prob- 
lems will not take the years for settlement 
generally claimed, and before European 
capacity for production has returned to 
normal, we must have established our- 
selves with them as friendly creditors, or 
as investors in their securities, or in their 
physical properties. 

Meanwhile we, in carrying out this duty, 
will create organizations and establish a 
personnel that will be in accord with the 
customs, attitudes, practices, traditions and 
prejudices of the nations with whom we 
deal, and, as a creditor nation, let us hope 
that this personnel will make such con- 
tacts as will beneficially aid in the more 
speedy modification of the present attitude 
towards us of the people of the countries 
with which we trade. 

May the nations come again to under- 
stand that our attitude during the war 
was one of pure idealism. May they know 
that since the war, in recognizing the fact 
that our duty primarily is to ourselves, 
we also recognize that benefits to ourselves 
may, and, if properly obtained, will result 
in benefits to others. 


(Digest of address to National Association of Credit Men.) 


“That's Good Enough” 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


(Copyright, 1921, by O. S. Marden) 


9 
i HAVE two stenographers who, in 
l speed and industry, are about equal; 
but I pay one $10 more a week than 
I do the other, because I can depend upon 
her letters being absolutely accurate. I 
don’t have to read them and can sign them 
with the assurance that they are just 
as I dictated them,” said a prominent 
writer recently. 

“The other girl’s letters,” he continued, 
“may, or may not, be just right. I don’t 
dare risk sending them out without reading 
them, because she may have quoted a 
price wrong or made some vital mistake; 
and it’s worth $10 a week in time to me 
to have a secretary who is accurate. That 
is why one girl gets a larger salary than the 
other.” 

The young woman receiving $10 a week 
less than her companion is probably won- 
dering why her salary is not increased, 
why she is “held down” by her superiors, 
while her friend is the ‘“‘favored” one. 

Everything you do should stand for 
superiority, my friend; for excellence; 
should be proof positive that it is not done 
in a slipshod, slovenly way, but just as 
well as you know how to do it, just as well 
as any human being can do it, to a com- 
plete finish. 


OMEONE says that efficiency never 

has to go begging for advancement; 
the man who masters his trade goes to the 
front. 

I know a young man who was advanced 
over the heads of much older men simply 
because he filled minor positions with 
marked superiority and took infinite pains 
to stamp his efficiency and integrity upon 
everything he did. His financier employers 
watching hin, took his measure and placed 
him in the highest office in their institu- 
tion, a position which he has filled for 
years with great efficiency. He has re- 
cently been offered the presidency of a 
great institution in which he has had no 
experience whatever. He was chosen 
because of the marked superiority which 
was characteristic of his work and every- 
thing he has ever undertaken. 

A young man employed in a publishing 
house once said that he did not try to do 
very good work because his employers 
“did not pay him much.” This doing poor 
work because it does nôt pay much is 
just what keeps thousands and thousands 


people from getting on in the 
world. Small pay is no excuse for doing 
half work or slovenly work. Indeed, the 
pay which one receives should have nothing 
to do with the quality of his work. That 
should be a matter of conscience, not of 
remuneration. A large part of the best 
work that has ever been done in the history 
of the world has been only half paid for. 


N EMPLOYEE has something at 
stake besides his salary. He has 
character. There is manhood involved, 
compared with which salary is nothing. 
The way one does his work enters into the 
very fibre of his character. 

I have a friend who, when a boy, strug- 
gling to get a start in the world, was often 
laughed at by his fellow workers for taking 
so much pains with his work. They would 
say to him long before he had finished 
a piece of work, “Oh, what’s the use of 
taking so much pains? That’s good enough. 
Let it go and have done with it.” 

But it was not “good enough” for him; — 
and just because it was not, just because 
he refused to allow any work to go out of 
his hands until he had put the hallmark 
of his character upon it, stamped it with 
excellence, he is a rich and powerful man 
to-day, while his companions, who were 
satisfied with “good enough,” have never 
been heard from outside of the little com- 
munities where they live. 


of youn 


OUR reward will be in proportion to 
your effort. All that is rotten and 
inferior in your work will be a perpetual 
witness against you. With a blabbin 
tongue it will tell the story of half-hearte 
or shiftless endeavor. Every botched job, 
every half-finished task will always be 
bobbing up somewhere in your after life 
to mortify and defeat you. On the other 
hand, as a successful manufacturer says, 
“If you make a good pin, you will earn 
more money than if you make a bad steam 
engine.” 
There is no secret in doing good work. 
Every one can be a master in his own line, 


_if he is willing to take pains, and the re- 
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sults are certain. The reward of thorough- 
ness and efficiency comes to all who per- 
severe to the end. It comes not only in 
material success, but in the successful 
life, the realization of the victory scored, 
in the satisfaction of achievement. 
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“While man is acting on the world 
through work, work is perpetually reacting 
on man,” says Edwin Markham. “A boy 
learning to saw a straight line is also 
learning to tell the truth. While discover- 
ing the beauties and equities of a sym- 
metrical leaf, he is uncovering in his soul 
the principles of justice. ile a stone 
mason is shaping a block of granite with 
conscientious care, he is at the same mo- 
ment shaping the inward and mystic stone 
of character. A man who puts his soul 
me his work also puts his work into his 
soul. 


“T 7ERILY, so close is work to men 
that we are told in sacred scripture 
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that ‘their works do follow them,’ even 
to eternity. Let us beware, comrades, 
how we do our work, for work carries fafé.” 


The world wants no careless, indifferent, 
or half-hearted workers. It wants the best, 
and the slipshod, don’t-care, happy-go- 
lucky young man or woman will be tol- 
erated only until a more competent person 
appears. 

To do your best; to put your whole 
heart into your work; to fill your place 
as it never was filled before; to make your- 
self abundantly worthy of better things; 
this is to follow the path that leads to 
great achievement and untold satisfac- 
tion. 


“Crime Waves”? and Respect for Law 


to such proportions that our news- 

papers all over the land refer to 
them as “crime waves” who must bear the 
greater responsibility for the abnormally 
criminal condition? 


We are not referring here to the thousand 
and one so-called crimes of a minor sort 
that come with the enactment of thousands 
of laws against this or that line of conduct, 
which formerly was not at all criminal, 
but to those age-old crimes against person 
and property that have been recognized 
as criminal since men began making history. 


Who is most responsible for the present 
increase in the number of murders, the 
mumber of robberies, the number of as- 
saults, the number of embezzlements, the 
number of forgeries? It is our deliberate 
opinion that the man most responsible 
for any of these crimes is not the man who 
actually commits them, but the appareatly 
*‘respectable citizen” who repeatedly vio- 
Jates the law, who makes a mockery of 
the law, and who thus sets an example 
in law violation which the crook or crim- 
inally inclined further down the line is not 
slow to follow. 


The cure for the crime wave does not 
Jie so much with the police and the courts 
and the jails as with those “respectable 
citizens” who estop themselves from de- 
nouncing detected and caught criminals 


Wwe violations of the law grow 


by being undetected and uncaught crim- 
inals themselves. 


| Fares respect for and observance of law 
at the top invariably means incr 
violation of law at the bottom. So long 
as the rich man in his club laughingly or 
boastingly violates a law of the land be- 
cause he can afford to do so, the poor devil 
in the slums is not going to be overnice 
in getting what he wants. There is no 
essential difference between the two crimes. 
Both men are satisfying their desires 
through criminal methods, and one 1s no 
more a criminal than the other, save per- 
haps, a greater degree of guiltiness rests 
upon the “respectable citizen” because 
of his position and his lesser incentive to 
criminal practices. ; 

Violation of law, evasion of law, dis- 
respect for law by those who claim to be 
upholders of law, by those who have no 
physical reasons to violate the law—these 
are most responsible for crimes that shock 
us, crimes that endanger our lives and 
persons and subject our possessions to 
violent transfer. 

The crime wave will not be held back 
permanently and successfully by force, 
but by example. And the example must 
be set by those at the top of the social 
structure. These are times for plain speak- 
ing, and we have spoken plainly.—Valve 
World. 


@It is in every man to be first-class in something, if he will. Only himself can hold him 
back. There is no excuse for incompetence in this age of opportunity and efficiency; 
no excuse for being second-class when it is possible to be first-class, and when first-class 


is in demand everywhere.— New Success. 


Opulence 


By GRACE M. BROWN 


Thou shalt relate thyself to opulence 
By opening thy heart to love, 

Thy mind to freedom 

And thy body to nature. 


PULENCE. 
Fullness of life in all its goodness and 
Godness. 

Because God is all good and good is all 
complete. 

Opulence is a force which already exists; 
it belongs to whoever relates himself to it 
by recognizing it. 

Opulence is the divine quality of abund- 
ance on all planes and one which every 
human being will manifest when he realizes 
his relation to life. 


When we fail to relate ourselves to any 
of nature’s finer forces, a lack is produced 
on the plane of our failure, possibly in our 
bodigs and quite possibly in our bank 
account. 

When the lack is in our bodies we call 
it sickness and when it is in the bank 
account we call it poverty, although any 
sort of lack is poverty. 

A lack of anything on any plane is con- 
trary to the law of our being and conse- 
quently entirely unnecessary; if we find 
ourselves in such a place of barrenness, 
there is always is a method for our extrac- 
tion because we have no right to be there. 
Our very flesh atoms rejoice and become 
rejuvenated in the cheer of fullness, which 
is quite sufficient proof that it is not only 
lawful but imperative for human creatures 
to abide in the midst of plenty. 


T seems sometimes that we are always 
seeking for the thing which is too 
near us to be recognized—and so we ignore 
it like the fishes of the sea who are splashing 
in discontent because they cannot find the 
water and the flying birds who are longing 
for the air—seeking for truth, seeking for 
love, seeking for joy and happiness, all so 
abundant, and then putting up some sort of 
an obstacle to keep the very things which 
we think we desire from enfolding us. 

The realization into which the race is 
entering to-day is, that people have the 
power to attract any quality of expression 
which they can create in their thought; 
and that they have the divine right to 
possess all the attributes of God which are 
opulent and free, and that they have the 
power to formulate and demand and 
manifest whatever they truly desire. 
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Each individual is measured by his own 
mind. He measures himself. 


No man is greater than another, nor has 
he greater innate powers of attraction. If 
one man seems so much stronger than 
another—if he represents unusual evidence 
of opulence and power, you will find on 
investigation that he himself is responsible, 
he has measured himself intelligently, he 
has perceived the abundance which he 
claimed and has attracted it and assimi- 
lated it according to his measurement of 
himself. 


E must become opulent of mind and — 
heart, if we would attract opulence 
of material abundance and earth treasure. 


Because riches on any plane give us 
added strength and power on all planes. 


We would find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to develop our lives on one plane 
alone. We need the accompaniment of 
opulence on every other plane; we want to 
SO measure ourselves in our expression of 
life that we know God through the riches 
of His love and the completeness of His 
wisdom and through the abundance of 
His material expression, because we cannot 
separate God’s opulence any more than we 
can separate His truth. 

Riches are glorified when they are recog- 
nized and balanced in the truth of their 
relation to life, but they are degraded when 
they are used exclusively for selfish person- 
ality. Riches belong to the world and they 
belong to the race and if men would only 
know themselves as they are and realize the 
great richness of their own nature and their 
own power, there would be no such thing 
as poverty in all the world. 

This poverty of health and dollars is 
caused by poverty of thought. How can 
you and I expect healthy flesh when we 
are utterly unappreciative of the rights of 
our own bodies and abuse every organ of 
them every day of our lives by ignoring 
their powers and demands? 

We must think opulence of health and 
wealth and love. We must strengthen our 
bodies and make them attractive in every 
way, cultivate their strength and mag- 
netism that they may have the power to 
actually construct and reconstruct them- 
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selves, which they will do when we cease 
to condemn and criticize and repress them 
in our thought. 


HE reason that the race has attracted 

such poverty of flesh and poverty of 
purse is because it is not willing to recognize 
and utilize the real power of itself. It has 
disconnected itself from opulence by think- 
ing poverty and that thought has rendered 
it incompetent and weakened its power on 
every plane. 

It is useless to approach any accomplish- 
ment with fear and doubt; if we have that 
quality of thought we had better let the 
work rest until we have trained our minds 
to think opulently. 

And we can bring ourselves into the cur- 
rent of strength and opulence by think- 
ing strength and opulence, by realizing our 
relation to power and opulence and know- 
- ing that therein we are one with God in 
His great goodness. 

Riches and power go hand in hand. One 
always’ attracts the other and they are a 
unity of force in all attainment. 

Because in wise ‘and loving co-operation 
they are the great levers of universal 
activity and cosmic evolution. 


The Whippoorwill 
By MAURICE MORRIS 


I heard the whippoorwill at dusk, 
When all the branching ghosts were still 
And little breaths like myrrh or musk 
Rose from the stream beneath the hill. 


A whistle like a phantom flute, 
A piping delicately sweet, 

To summon Nature’s forces mute 
From their sun-beaten, shut retreat. 


It seemed as tho’ a whisper ran, 
A something almost less than sound, 
As gathering of a secret clan 
That passeth the watchword round and round. 


And then the armies of the night 
Invaded all the fields and lanes, 
Without a sign to mark their flight, 
Save where the scout moths wheeled their 
planes. 


— New York Herald. 


Be careful, be cautious of your thoughts 
—they rule you and the people you come 
in contact with.—The Spartan. 


Try This Just for Today 


TART out in the morning with the 
determination to see how much good- 
will, joy, encouragement, and uplift 

you can give out during the day. 


When you sit down to your breakfast, 
give a smile, a pleasant look, a pleasant 
word to your family, to the servant. Do 
the same when you buy your morning 
paper. Be kind to the elevator boy, to 
the ticket agent, to the train conductor, 
to the waiters where you get your luncheon, 
to the employees where you work. Be 
kind to everybody you meet. Look so 
pleasant and greet them so cordially that 
they will think you have just heard some 
good news, or that some good fortune has 
come to you. 


Try this for one day and see what satis- 
faction it will give you. Keep trying it 
seven days in the week and, after a while, 
you will form the habit. It will change 
your whole nature; for it is giving the best 
of ourselves to others that brings us cor- 
responding results. It will make you a 
magnet to draw people to you. 


E get by giving. Selfish, unsympa- 

thetic, cold-blooded people, who 
think chiefly of themselves and their own 
advantage, are never magnetic. They 
can’t radiate a pleasing personality be- 
cause they never give out anything. It 
is the kindly heart that feels for all that 
is magnetic. 

The man who loves only his intimate 
friends, who hasn’t love for humanity at 
large, is not much of a man. It is easy 
to love one’s friends. The narrowest and 
most bigoted do that. But to follow the 
wonderful example Christ set us is another 
matter. He loved everybody, especially 
the weak, the r, the down-trodden, 
the broken in health, the leper, the maniac, 
the deaf, the blind, the lame, the outcast, 
the criminal. No matter how fallen or 
how despised a human being might be, 
Christ loved him just the same—because 
he saw the God in him. 

If you try to see the God in every man 
as He did, to see a brother in the man who 
blacks your shoes or cleans the street— 
in every one, no matter how humble his 
condition, you cannot help being kind to 
everybody you meet. 

Try this just for today.—Marden. 


A Million Dollar Memory 


By DUDLEY BRIGHT ASHFORD 
(Copyright, 1991, By Dudley B. Ashford) 


the whole world and lose his mem- 

ory? You only have to ask the 
question in order to realize that your 
memory is worth far more than a million 
dollars to you, and is of tremendous im- 
portance in the life of man. 


Memory is the basis of personality. 
But for memory, I should never know that 
‘Il’ am ‘I’. I should be a different person 
each succeeding day. 
petual infant unable to grow up. 


Did you ever meet a person who had 
lost their memory? It is just as though 
they had lived two lives. I ran across a 
man in Central Australia with a strange 
name. In fact, it was such an unusual 
name that I wanted to know where he got 
it from, and this was the story he told me. 


Some years before he had been prospect- 
ing for gold away up in the north of 
Western Australia. He got lost in the 
desert and when he was found by another 
prospecting party three days later, he was 
a raving lunatic, driven mad by thirst. 
They took him back to the nearest town- 
ship and nursed him back to sanity, but he 
never regained his memory. He didn’t 
know a thing about his past; didn’t know 
whether he had ever been married or not; 
didn’tevenknowhisname. And so because 
the people didn’t know what to call him 
they called him “‘Northeast,” because they 
had found him away up in the northeast 
of Western Australia. His loss of memory 
wiped out the past completely and he had 
to begin all over again. 


W vite shall it profit a man if he gain 


OW memory is also the ground of all 
progress. 

The boy at school cannot take on the 
work of the fourth grade until he has first 
of all done the work of grades one, two 
and three. Every great thinker is in- 
debted to past thinkers. Every great poet 
is inspired by the songs of other seers. 
And every century of advancement is 
built up upon the progress and achieve- 
ments of the centuries that have gone 
before it. 


And then too, memory is the foundation 
of the moral life. But for memory we 
should never know of the great laws of 
cause and effect, and sowing and reaping. 
We should have no sense of justice, and no 
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I should be a per- . 


knowledge of good or evil. Without mem- 
ory, conscience would be impossible and 
we could have no regrets for wrong-doing. 
You can see then the supreme place that 
memory has in the make-up of personality. 


When the old Greek Simonides offered 
to teach Themistocles the art of remember- 
ing, the latter cynically replied, “Teach 
me rather the art of forgetting.” 


Many a man would gladly give a million 
dollars in order to lose his memory of cer- 
tain painful and unworthy episodes in his 
life. Things have been done in the years 
of inexperience or in moments of passion 
that we would gladly recall. But what 
we have written, we have written in in- 
delible ink. 


ND yet there is an art even in for- 
getting. 


By conscious effort you can destroy the 
associations which recall the painful 
thought, and replace it by a pleasant one. 
Or better still, just before going to sleep 
at night, when relaxed and passive and in 
the silence, you can give a command to 
your subconscious mind that such and 
such a thing shal] cease to be, that you 
are no longer interested in it and that 
henceforth it is not to worry you with its 
presence. I have known this to help 
many people troubled with unpleasant 
memories. 


But memory should be an eternal spring 
of joy and happiness, for memory is a 
storehouse holding treasures for tomorrow’s 
emergencies. It is a parchment on which 
we write our life’s history. It is a picture 
gallery in which we hang our choicest 
pictures. Memory is the great miracle 
worker, whereby the past is made to live 
in the present and eternity brought to the 
service of time. 


I can sit in my study chair and in a few 
moments I am back in my boyhood’s days, 
living in a thatched cottage in a little 
English village. Then the scene changes 
and I am rising early and working late in 
order to gain wisdom at a university. 


Then my mind takes me to Norway and 
I find myself traveling throughout the 
length and breadth of the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, seeking to arouse public 
opinion on behalf of enslaved Congo. 
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Next I am living amongst the Maoris and 
pioneers of New Zealand or travelin 
around the great sheep-stations of Central 
Australia. 

In rapid succession I pass to South 
Africa, then to India and Ceylon and 
Egypt, and thence to the fields of France 
and Flanders. And all this in less time 
than it takes me to write it down on paper. 


UCH of life’s pleasure is made up of 
the pleasures of the past; memories 
of the great and good men and women you 
have met, the beautiful scenes you have 
visited, the great books you have read, the 
master musicians you have heard. Then, 
too, there are the memories of life’s su- 
reme moments—like that of falling in 
ove, or the arrival of the first baby. 
These are the things that we never forget. 
As you go through life, store up the 
things that are worth remembering. Never 
let a day slip by without memorizing some 
little gem of poetry or gazing upon some 
beautiful picture or listening to some 
master melody. Take thecadvice of the 
old Sanscrit poet who said: 

“Look well to this day, for it is life; 
the very life of life. In its brief space 
lie all the varieties and realities of 
your existence; the bliss of growth, the 
glory of action, the splendour of 
beauty. 

“For yesterday is but a dream, and 
tomorrow is only a vision. But today 
well-lived, makes every yesterday a 
dream of happiness and every tomor- 
row a vision of hope. Look well there- 
fore to this day. This is the salutation 
of the dawn.” 


wit is memory? Broadly speaking 
it may be defined as the power to 
retain and recall former experiences. It 
is the reception, retention and reproduc- 
tion of sensations and ideas. And please 
mote that these three phases are all inter- 
locked. The intensity of the reception, 
determines the permanence of the retention 
and the power of reproduction. 

Of course, there are different types of 
memory. Some people remember best 
what they see; others what they hear; and 
a few have a specially strong memory for 
odors or sensations of touch. It is a very 
good plan when trying to memorize any- 
thing, to bring into play as many of the 
senses as possible. Thus in memorizing 
a poem, we can visualize it, we can hear 
it by speaking it aloud, we can write it, 
and we can even teach the muscles of the 


face and mouth to go through the sequence 
of movements necessary to say it, so that 
you only have to start the muscular ma- 
chinery going and you can go through 
with it while thinking of other things. 


HERE are many cases of very re- 

markable memory on record. Dore, 
the French artist, after taking a walk 
through the parks of Paris, could return 
to his studio and draw on the canvas an 
exact likeness of the trees and shrubs that 
he had seen. Mozart the musician, could, 
when a boy of twelve, listen to a complex 
piece of music, and then sit down and 
write it out from memory. Seneca, the 
old Roman philosopher, it is said, could 
read over a hundred verses of poetry in 
the morning and repeat them all, word 
for word, in the afternoon. 

But a good memory is not necessarily 
the sign of genius. Blind Alec of Stirling, 
in Scotland, memorized the Bible from 
cover to cover, and yet when a committee 
of Scottish divines waited on him to see 


‘if this were really so, they found that 


although sure enough he could give them 
chapter and verse for anything they cared 
to ask him, he was unable to answer simple 
questions as to the teaching of the scrip- 
tures. 

I remember when I was attending the 
university in London, we had a man at 
our college who had a marvelous memory. 
He could memorize whole text-books 
without any seeming difficulty. In order 
to be able to translate his Greek into 
English he used to memorize the whole 
English translation of say Plato's 
“Apology.” But unfortunately, his know- 
ledge of Greek was not sufficient to enable 
him to know when to stop and he fre- 

ently wrote down more English than 
there was Greek to translate. After all 
memory can only furnish the materials 
which genius weaves into masterpieces. 


WANT you to grasp this astounding 
fact: we forget nothing. 

All life’s experiences, every sensation 
and idea that has ever come to you, 18 
stored away in the subconscious mind, 
only needing the right prompter in order 
to bring it back to memory again. 

When I returned to England, after ten 
years of globe-trotting, one of the first 
things I did was to look up the school that 
I used to attend as a boy. Sure enough 
the school was still there and the teacher 
who used to try and instill knowledge 
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into my head was now the Head-master. 
He was delighted to see me and of course 
we talked of old times. It was twenty 


years since I was at that school and I had 


the greatest difficulty in remembering 
more than about three boys who were 
there in my time. Then we hit on a 
bright idea. From a cupboard the Head- 
master took down a dusty old register 
dated the year I was at the school. He 
turned to the pages on which were a list 
of the fifty or sixty boys who were in the 
same class as myself, and as we went down 
the list and repeated each name, the face 
of each boy flashed before my mind as 
clearly as though I had been looking at a 
lot of photographs. 


HERE is a wonderful story told of 
Helen Keller. Up to the age of 
eighteen months she was a normal child. 
Then she had a severe illness as the result 
of which she became blind and deaf, and 
because she could not hear or see other 
people speak she did not learn to speak 
until many years later, when she learned 
after many PE efforts through the 
sense of touch: 

Now Helen Keller was fortunate in 
having for her teacher a very remarkable 
woman, Miss Annie Sullivan, who devoted 
her life to the training of this poor, maimed 
life. Helen Keller learned many wonder- 
ful things which ordinary people with five 
senses never learn. She learned to be able 
to distinguish the color of flowers through 
the sense of touch. She even learned to 
hear through her fingers. She can place 
her fingers on the back of a piano and tell 
what tune is being payed: 

When she was about sixteen years old, 
a friend was playing the piano to her. 
Suddenly she became very excited. “Play 
that piece again, I have heard it before” 
she exclaimed. She was told that she 
could not have heard it before as that was 
the first time the friend had played it for 
her. Sheinsisted on hearing the piece again 
and to the surprise òf her friend was able 
to tell the name of the piece and several 
phrases of the words. No explanation as 
to how she could possibly know the song 
was forthcoming until the friend appealed 
to Helen’s mother and then learned that 
the song was one that Helen’s father used 
to sing to her as he carried her around on 
his shoulder as a baby in their old Alabama 
home. Helen Keller hadn’t heard that song 
from the time she was eighteen months old 
to the time she was sixteen years old, and 
yet when she heard the music through her 


finger-tips, all the words came back to 
memory again. 
HE tremendous fact is, we forget 
nothing. 

The past may be buried deep beneath 
the years, but it is still there, only needing 
the right prompter in order to bring it all 
back to the mind again. 

Some years ago I lived among the Maoris 
in the King Country of the North Island 
of New Zealand. They used to bury their 
dead on an old sandy peninsula, which 
jutted out into the sea. The bodies were 
placed beneath a few inches of sand, and 
the Dhara westerly wind piled up the 
sand upon them, deeper and deeper, every 
year. But every now and then a great 
easterly gale would spring up and blow for 
three days at a time, and lay bare hundreds 
of skeletons and the jewels that were buried 
with them. 

So it is with our memories. All the past 
is buried there, skeletons as well as jewels. 

Sometimes we imagine that we have got 
rid of an unworthy past by burying it in 
the oblivion of what we call forgetfulness. 
We think that just because it is no longer 
before the conscious mind that therefore 
it has ceased to be. 

Believe it not. Our past misdeeds may 
be buried in. the depths of our subliminal 
mind, but it only needs a photograph, a 
signature, or perhaps the snatch of a song, 
to bring it all back again. 


E FORGET nothing. Therein lies 
both a warning and a comfort. Be- 
ware what experiences you allow to enter 
your life. Make every thought pass the 
bar of judgment and reason. Store up in 
your memory only those things which are 
beautiful, and noble and true. Then in 
old age, which is the period of reminiscence 
you will have a secret spring of joy and 
happiness. 

But I have not yet explained what I 
mean by a Million Dollar Memory. By a 
Million Dollar Memory I mean one which 
you can ‘‘cash in” on for a million dollars, 
or one that will produce works of genius 
whose worth is priceless. 

As I have said, we forget nothing. All 
the experiences of the past are stored away 
there in your subconscious mind. The 
mind may be likened to a coral island. 
On the surface you see only the islet, with 
its palm trees and beautiful lake that re- 
flects the sky and landscape. But that 
little islet is supported by a veritable moun- 
tain that reaches away down to the bed 
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of the ocean and that has been built up 
by the death of billions upon billions of 
little marine organisms. And the relation 
between the conscious mind and the sub- 
conscious is like that between the part of 
the coral island that shows above the water, 
and the vast substructure that supports it. 


O5 COURSE, the value of a memory 
is dependent upon the treasures it 
contains, but as I have already pointed 
out, there are plenty of people with won- 
derful memories, who are unable to make 
any valuable use of them. 

The genius is the man or woman who 
is able to make use of their subconscious 
treasures. The genius is the person who 
not only has all the facts which he has 
vathered during life’s experience at his 
finger tips, but is also able to see new and 
original relationships between those facts. 
The musical genius first fills his soul with 
the music of the great masters, and then 
is able, out of this material, to give to the 
world new melodies. The genius in art 
first fills his mind with the works of the 
master-painters, and gives to the world 
new and original pictures. The genius in 
iterature studies the models of the classics, 
and then is able to write classics himself. 


ND note this important fact: every 
new idea added to the store of mem- 
ory, makes possible an infinite number of 
1ew thoughts, for every thought has its 


Justice. 


flee Institutes of Justinian, which have shaped the law of Europe for 
nearly fifteen hundred years, open in sonorous Latin with the sentence 
which rendered into our tongue reads, “Justice is the constant and perpetual 


wish to render every one his due.” 


Justice, then, is a habit of will; a habit of will not on the part of an individual 


sovereign, or of a high officer sitting in state, but a habit of will on the part of 
every individual who claims and receives the rights and privileges of a citizen. 

The will to render every one his due means that the rich, the powerful, and the 
successful are to have their due accorded to them without grudging and without 
envy, Just as the poor, the unimportant, and the struggling are to have their 
due in fuilest measure without oppression or exploitation. a 

It is easy to be just when it costs nothing. The test of one’s essential justice 
of mind and will comes when personal interest, personal prejudice or personal 
passion stands in the way of its exercise. 

The perpetuation of democracy depends upon the existence in the people of 
that habit of will which is justice. Liberty under law is the process for attaining 
justice wh'ch has thus far been most successful among civilized men. 

The call to citizenship is a call to the exercise of liberty under law; a call to the 
limitation of liberty by law: and a call to the pursuit of justice, not only for 
one’s self, but for others.— Nicholas Murray Butler. ; 


relationship to every other thought. The 
possibility of new and original thoughts 


_ increases by a sort of geometrical pro- 


gression. There can only be one relation- 
ship between two things, namely, the re- 
lationship of 1 as to 2. But between five 
things there is a far greater possibility. 
Thus you have the following possibilities: 
l is to 2. listo3. listo4. listo5. 
2 is to 3. 2isto4. 2isto5. 3isto4. 
3 is to 5 and 4 is to 5. If you try to work 
out the number of relationships possible 
between 100 ideas, you will soon realize 
how infinite are the possibilities of a well- 
stored mind. 


Remember, the subconscious mind is 
not merely a vast warehouse, wherein 
are stored all the experiences of the past. 
It is also a workshop, where all the varied 
material is continually manufactured into 
new thoughts, new impulses, and new 
emotions 


Memory and imagination are thus closely 
related and cannot well be treated sep- 
arately. Memory provides the materials 
out of which Imagination weaves her works 
of genius. The Million Dollar Memory 
is the memory capable of yielding up its 
hidden treasures whenever they are needed. 
Such a memory is invaluable and is, in 
fact, the basis and secret of real success. 

In the next issue of the Business Phil- 
osopher I shall hope to show you just how 
such a memory can be acquired. 
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has recently assumed life’s greater 

ee and who taught me 
a valuable little lesson which is really too 
good to keep all to myself. 

She said that one morning a few weeks 
ago she woke up with a definite dread of 
the day before her; it seemed hard and 
confused and altogether unbearable and 
she felt positively abused as the burden 
of it swept over her. 

Now this young woman is employed by 
a great business corporation and has 
trained herself for and selected just the 
place in the work which she occupies. So 
while she was thinking in this negative 
manner, suddenly a newer idea came to 
her mind and a certain consciousness of 
her own power enfolded her and she said 
to herself: ‘This day is mine, there is no 
other day but the day of my own choosing 
—this very day is mine own.” 

So with the greater realization of her 
own freedom and her own value, she went 
out into her own day and knew that she 
was living it as she willed, although she 
was apparently under the direction of 
other people. 

Truly we are the creatures of our own 
creation because we have everything in 
our own minds and in our own selves. We 
are the centers of our own activity because 
each man is the perfect model of the 
universe and as much of time and space 
as his present capacity permits him to use, 
is his very own. 

It is a very old platitude and a very 
common one that life is what we make it, 
but it is such a veritable fact that it will 
bear repeating because even when our 
experiences seem most bitter, when their 
burden seems overpowering, they can only 
touch us as we permit them to enter our 
lives and our day. 


ao I met a young woman who 


\ ; TE live so entirely as we think, we are 

so absolutely what our thought force 
creates, we follow so completely the dic- 
tates of our own minds, that it is well to 
know that as we can be masters of our 
minds, we have therein the power to con- 
trol our conditions and our circumstances. 

The more constructive men are in their 
thought and in their word and in their 
action, the more accurately do the con- 


ZY CHATS 


By GRACE M. BROWN 
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structive forces of the universe reach them 
and success and health and all the good 
things of their seeking fill their days with 
joy and gladness. 

And so when my friend found her day 
and decided to live in it she related herself 
to those things which were her very own. 

For verily my day is the day of my own 
creation and although the earth and the 
sea and the sky shall pass away, my day 


‘cannot pass because it is my own and so 


long as I am true to life and to myself, I 
shall be one with the all life and what 
matters it to me where in this great uni- 
verse I make my home so that life and love 
and I are one? 

E B B 


HAS an aim. 
And aim high. 

Live for something definite. 

And then keep moving toward your own 
defined ideal. 

Never mind what folks say. People 
whose opinions are worth while have no 
time to criticize each other and you and 
I, with our beautiful rushing work, have 
less time to lose in considering their scat- 
tering opinions. i 

Just think what a world it would be if 
everybody was aiming to help everybody 
else in some way. How long could sick- 
ness and poverty last? Not over night, 
for with the unselfish motive power such 
things as disease and poverty and death 
would soon be obsolete. 

Nothing can possibly exist unless it has 
an accordant atmosphere. When men in- 
sist upon selfish action and false motives 
and scattering thought forces, they create 
an atmosphere which is most nourishing 
to disease of all kinds. 

It does not sound pretty and we do not 
like, as a rule, to be made aware that we 
alone are responsible for our ills. But it 
is true just the same, and when we clear 
our atmospheres of their murkiness, we 
shall be glad to realize that we are responsi- 
ble for our own conditions, because we will 
master them and bring them into harmony 
at once. 

Life is a beautiful thing when you look 
at it squarely in the truth spirit. But 
while men may deceive themselves, they 
cannot deceive the life current and if they 
are not true to themselves, it meang they 
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~ { suffer from disease of some kind— 
oc ybe of the body and maybe of the pocket 


I know a man who imagines he is very 
sick and that he is about the most abused 
person in the world. I advised him to 
consult a healer, hoping he might find rest 
of body and peace of mind through this help. 


self?” asked the healer. 

No, the unhappy man did not consider 
people worth loving. 

“Very well, then,” said the healer, ‘‘Go 
and buy a dog and love the dog long 
enough to forget yourself and then you 
will be healed; you are atrophied by your 
mortal selfishness.” i 

The form of selfishness which lives in 
contemplation of a man’s own small world 
is an introversion of mind and leads to 
disease, because its force is narrowed to 
such a small focus that it cannot touch the 
life current with balanced force action and 
disintegration always results from lack of 


polarity. 


c6 D° you love anybody except your- 


The more unselfish a man is, the broader 
ìs his grasp of the universal life current and 
the freer his expression of life. 


Don’t be afraid to think big—and the 
action will soon follow the thought. 


Never mind if you do make mistakes. 
No person ever mounted very high who 
had not passed through some and probably 
very many failures. They are merely the 
incentive for greater effort and finer action, 
and it all leads to broader expansion and 
more life and still more abundant life. 


E Æ Æ 
The greatest thing in earth’s fair realm 


s man. 

The dearest thing which man can know 
Is love. 

The purest form love takes in wordly art 
Is charity. 


And charity must satisfy the soul 
By work, 
For work is man’s great privilege 
. In life: 
Thus life in love, and love in work combine 
To make men great. 


a 


All thoughts waich suggest weakness, failure, unhappiness, poverty 
the whole miserable of 


crime, hatred, envy 


. . greed, malice— 
imiste—are destructive, negative, tearing-down thoughts. They are our 


enemies. Brand them whenever they try od gan ir ct harmony lot cae of happiness, of ef : 


thieves. They are thieves—thieves of our co 
of success. pped. 


Avoid them as you would 
ficiency. 


The Power of Silence 


self, the great self within you, the 

master-self, you must, first of all, 
learn to be silent about the defects and 
shortcomings of that little limited self 
which you are trying to rise above and 
grow out of. You must be silent about 
those limitations which you want to leave 
behind you forever; the limitations of 
character, of fear, and of failure; the 
limitations of ailing, complaining sickness; 
of morbid introspection, and of weak- 
willed hesitation. The more you think 
about these things, the more they become 
a part of you. The more you talk about 
them to others, the more you will be asso- 
ciated with those failings, in the other 
person’s thought of you. 


B ext. you can develop your strong 


Do not talk about your fears, your weak- 
messes, your limitations or your faults. 
You will only fix them more firmly upon 


yourself by concentrating upon them in 
that$ way. oe = 


lB lees once made up your mind 
to get rid of any weakness of char- 
acter, you must concentrate upon its strong 
opposite quality, instead of concentrating 
your thought upon the weakness. Turn 
your thoughts away from limitations, and 
concentrate your mind upon the thought 
of attainment. 

Keep silent about your faults, your 
fears, your weaknesses, and your ailments; 
and keep silent about the limitations of 
other people. When you speak, speak 
only, as far as possible, about the strong 
things. Speak of success, of health, of 
happiness, of self-confidence, of optimism, 
of attainment, and of things worth while. 

You will soon make a habit of this kind 
of thinking, but if you will only try it for 
one short month, you will begin to catch 
a glimpse of the greater self, that master 
mind within you, which will be born from 
out the Spirit of Silence, and which you 
have not been able to concentrate upon 
before, because your mind has been too 
occupied with other things to notice it. 
—Chas. A. Wage, M, A., Ph. D- 


A Bill of Rights for Toilers 


By ROBERT S. KEEBLER 
(Last Article in the series on the Fundamental Rights of Labor as viewed from the Labor Standpoint.) 


HE FOURTH right of our toilers 
is the right to the establishment by 
government of minimum living stand- 

ards for human beings. 


If all employers were actuated by en- 
lightened self-interest, the interference of 
government would not be necessary. But 
unfortunately some employers are in- 
human and are blinded by greed of the 
greatest immediate return. 


Just as our government seeks to en- 
courage the eradication of the boll weevil 
and cholera and cattle tick, for an in- 
finitely greater reason it should seek to 
eradicate tuberculosis, occupational dis- 
eases, child labor, malnutrition, under- 
nourishment, underpay, and unsafe and 
unsanitary working and living conditions. 
It is but answering the age-old call to be 
our brother’s: keeper. 


For centuries the law has recognized 
the right to impose minimum interest 
rates, to protect distressed persons from 
the over-weening avarice of the money 
lender. So likewise should the worker be 
protected. 


We have taken steps in this direction, 
most of which are due to the steady in- 
sistence and gallant service of organized 
labor, which here indeed has done nothing 
more than a wise policy of self-interest 
dictates. 


ANY of the states have child labor 

laws, including our own State of 
Tennessee. The Federal Congress has 
passed two such acts, one (Act of 1916) 
under its power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, and the second (Act of 1918) under 
its revenue powers. The Supreme Court 
has declared the former unconstitutional 
as being an indirect invasion of the rights 
of the States; but sound logic, precedent 
and history are on the side of the four 
dissenting justices, with all deference to the 
right of five Supreme Judges to declare 
what is the law. 


I shall not enter here into a discussion of 
whether this protective legislation should 
proceed from Congress or the States. I 
have no desire to invade the exclusive 
domain of the States nor to unduly cen- 


constitutional limitations of power, shall 
establish minimum living standards for 
human beings. This means that a mini- 
mum wage scale shall be fixed. Several 
states already have minimum wage laws 
for women and children workers; but Kan- 
sas alone has undertaken thus far to estab- 
lish (and only within the industries affected 
by her industrial court) a minimum wage 
scale for men. Of course, some of our 
learned lawyers, looking backward, will 
say that such a thing never was before, and 
therefore is unconstitutional. But the 
progress of the times is against them and 
in the end will prevail. 


INIMUM living standards mean: 

(1) minimum wages for all workers; 

(2) minimum safety and sanitary condi- 

tions for workers; (3) maximum hours of 

labor; (4) minimum housing standards; 

(5) minimum educational and occupational 

training; (6) abolition of child labor, in 

which one-fifth of all American children 

between the ages of ten and fifteen years 
are now engaged. 


It may be objected that some workers 
will fall below the minimum standard of 
efficiency required and will be industrial 
outcasts. Even so, but are there no in- 
dustrial outcasts now? The per: capita 
wealth of the nation increased from 
$1,165.00 in 1900 to $4,700.00 in 1920. 
With $500,000,000,000.00 worth of wealth 
in our nation, and with a just and proper 
distribution, I have no fear for our toilers. 
It may be that some of the leisure class, 
who have never turned their hand to pro- 
ductive labor, would feel the pangs of 
hunger; but the sensation would do them 


good 


I realize that the imposition of a 
thorough-going and decent standard of 
living would probably require our govern- 
ments to employ our surplus labor during 
seasons of depression. Public activities, 
such as road building, land clearing, house 
building, and works of like character, 
would feel the direct stimulus of the gov- 
ernment in times like these. If the 
Pharaohs of Egypt could employ their idle 
labor to build those great monuments 


tralize or bureaucratize our Government.:;, which have come down to us through 
But what I do insist upon is that each: thirty centuries, surely we can afford to 


branch of our Government, within its 


employ our idle labor in moulding the 
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bricks and hewing the stone and mixin 
the mortar for model homes to be used an 
enjoyed by our workers. I see no reason 
why in time to come the building of roads 
should be a more vital public interest than 
the building of homes. If such a develop- 
ment shall ensue, it will be only one further 
example of capital abdicating an ancient 
privilege. 


COME now to the fifth and last article 
in labor’s new bill of rights, and that is 
the right to universal education for service. 
As platitudinous as such a right may 
sound, there are those who deny it. Among 
the employer group there are those who 
hold to the slave-owner’s theory of labor— 
that some men are intended to be work- 
ing animals of a little higher order than the 
ox or mule, and that to attempt to educate 
them is to defy nature and set at naught 
God’s purpose. This I deny. I deny that 
to know the composition of the soil, the 
manner of rotating crop and breeding 
animals, the best methods of cultivating 
and handling and marketing crops, even a 
hearty appreciation of the beauties and 
wonders of God’s rural landscapes, renders 
one the less fit to be a happy and success- 
fulfarmer. If ignorance makes for success 
or contentment in any form of useful la- 
bor, however, humble or great, I have not 
yet discovered it. 

There are those also within the ranks of 
labor who would deny themselves this 
right, holding to the theory that work is 
menial and degrading, and that the grand 
prize in life is to gain surcease from toil. 
Those who clamor for the “less work and 
more pay” program are of this class. They 
can have no just grievance against the idle 
rich, for the latter have merely arrived at 
a station of which the former are envious. 
It is this class of our workers who ape the 
extravagances of the rich, making a false 
show before the world, and manifesting 
their unworthiness of wealth by their 
wasteful extravagance and _ thriftlessness. 
These are they who hold to the idler’s 
philosophy of life—that the world owes 
every man a living. f 


ITH these two classes, those who hold 

to the slave-owner’s and those who 

hold to the idler’s philosophy of life, I have 
nothing in common. I hold that every 
youth is entitled to an education from the 
state which will bring him to the full 
realization and possession of his powers. 
What the laborers of America need is 
education and yet more education. There 


are those who clamor that labor should 
own all the tools of production, that this 
is. the open road to the millennium. Such 
is the Bolshevist theory. But ownership 
is responsibility, and no man should own 
until he is intelligent enough to assume 
the responsibility which ownership en- 
tails. When a man becomes intelligent, 
ownership naturally follows by that only 
method by which the objects of ownership 
can come into being by intelligent labor. 


T is only one way in which the 
laboring classes can ever be elevated, 
and that is by an elevation of their minds 
and hearts. Every normal youth in Amer- 
ica should receive a compulsory education 
through the high school grades. It is not 
an impossible ideal for our generation. 
With the general scholastic training his 
body should be trained as nearly as may be 
to physical perfection. Every boy should 
be taught the science of agriculture or 
a trade, and every girl should be taught 
domestic science. I believe, like Benjamin 
Franklin, that every boy should go out 
into life with at least the elementary 
knowledge and skill of some trade or craft. 

Our colleges should make further and 
further advances toward opening their 
doors to every ambitious boy or girl, re- 
gardless of his wealth. No boy or girl in 
our day should go through life with 
stunted powers merely because their father 
was so improvident or unfortunate as to 
accumulate no educational fund for their 
advancement. Society has too great an 
interest at stake to leave their training at 
the mercy of their parents. The time 
should come in the future of our nation 
when it should be the normal step in the 
life of every boy and girl to go through 
college. 


F THAT time does come, as I pray that 

it may, I have no fear for the workers of 
America. I have no fear that our youth 
will be educated to a disdain of toil; that 
they will graduate beyond the apprecia- 
tion or necessity of labor. I have no fear 
that any work will languish which is nec- 
cessary for the happiness and comfort of 
our race. That some of our present activ- 
ities will languish, I doubt not. My ladys 
finger nails will be manicured by my lady 
herself, and a great many of those useless, 
menial tasks which wealth now exacts of 
labor will cease. But those great essential 
tasks, whether elemental or refined to the 
utmost degree, will go on in accelerated 

(Continued on page 40.) 


Why the Intellect? 


By EUGENE DEL MAR 
(Copyright, 1921, by Eugene Del Mar.) 


T WOULD hardly occur to the average 
| person to question the value of the in- 
tellect, or that it answers an essential 
and useful purpose. But some of our 
Higher Thought exponents, noting the 
many errors and mistakes to which the in- 
tellect is liable, have voiced a doubt as to 
its essential value and purpose. Their 
idea seems to be to penetrate deeper than 
intellect and ignore it in favor of spiritual 
realization. Hence the question: Why 
the intellect? 


Fundamentally, it seems evident that 


this is a Universe of necessity; that nothing . 


happens by chance or accident; and that 
there is an essential purpose in all faculties 
and functions. When one of these tends 
to become useless it at once commences to 
decay, and when it has become absolutely 
useless it disappears. Faculties and func- 
tions originate for use, and disappear when 
they become useless; intellect has originated 
and persists, hence it must have some pres- 
ent use. What is its purpose, and may it be 
dispensed with? 


Life is essentially One. Man is essen- 
tially One; but he expresses in three aspects 
of soul, mind and body. The harmonious 
man is he who lives the three aspects of his 
life in mutual agreement, and this can be 
only when the soul dominates the mind, 
which in turn controls his body. The con- 
trol must be from the higher or more funda- 
mental aspects. Spiritual Life, the Life 
of Harmony, the One Life, may be Expiciee 

as follows: 


> ==: 


SPIRITUAL MENTAL ‘PHYSICAL 


ERE the current of life flows without 

interruption or opposition from the 
spiritual into the mental and thence into 
the physical, the positive pole of each 
higher plane contacting the negative pole of 
the next lower. 


When the Soul flung itself into the ma- 
terial realm, it made the physical body 
the foundation of its evolutionary or man- 
ifested life; governed by sensory sugges- 
tions or incitements. At first the reac- 
tions to these were almost if not wholly 
physical reflexes; but in time mentality 


functioned more and more until, with in- 
creasing complexity of life forms, what is 
known as intellect was developed. Over 
vast periods of time intellect has received 
practically all of its suggestions, informa- 
tion, guidance and knowledge from the 
sensory side of life; and it has believed 
in and accepted as facts only those ex- 
periences that could be weighed and tested 
in the laboratory of the senses. 

The “Children of The Light” had lost 
their spiritual guidance, and the intellect 
or recognized guide of human life, had 
come to accept its conclusions wholly from 
sense impressions. The higher planes of 
life were governed by the lower, and the 
mental life was subordinated to the phys- 
ical. In general this is the present condi- 
tion of human life, which may be repre- 
sented somewhat aptly as follows: 


MENTAL PHYSICAL 


SPIRITUAL 


ERE the mental is receiving its im- | 
pulses' to thought and action from 
sense impressions and suggestions, while it 
points its positive pole toward the similar 
pole of the spiritual aspect of life; refusing 
to accept spiritual suggestions, and seeking 
to bring the higher aspects of life to its own 
lower level. Not only this; but the mind 
is both conscious and subconscious, and in- 
cludes both intellect or reason and emotion 
or feeling, and the suggestions of the phys- 


ical affect the feelings before they reach 
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the intellect; so that the guides to intellect 
are not only sense impressions, but emo- 
tions that have been influenced by these, 
represented as follows: 


MENTAL 


P= Aho Ex. 


SPIRITUA) co NTELLECT- EMOTION sas PHYSICAL 


CONS IDUS — 


ACH atom or aggregation of atoms, 
and each life or aspect of life, has both 

its positive and negative poles; the pos- 
itive representing the outflowing or giving 
out activities, and the negative represent- 
ing the inflowing or receptive. The sim- 
ilar poles of two entities cannot come to- 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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D. B. AsHrorp, Goodwin Institute, Memphis, Tenn. 


Please send me FREE BOOKLET entitled “The New Science” telling all about THE ALAD- 
DIN WONDER COURSE. 


JULIA CHURCH WILCOX 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


DETROIT, MICH. 


To whom it may concern: 


It was the writer's great privilege 
to study under Dr. Duiley Bright Ashford and to listen 
to his lectures on Applied Psychology at the McCollum 
School of Appiied Psychology, Memphis, Tenn., during a 
period of four months, and I am convinced that there is 
not another -psychologist at the present time as well 
fitted to write a course in Practical Psychology and Per- 
sonal Efficiency, to meet the needs of average intelligant 
men and Women, as Dr» Ashford, 


Dr. Ashford's rare ability at Character 
Analysis, together with the unusual opportunity he has 
had of studying human nature in so many countries, has 
given him a knowledge of humanity and its various needs 
which few possess. His years of reading and his analytical 
mind enable him to embody all that is best in literature 
in his teachings. 


There is not a subject relating in any 
way to Psychology upon which Dr. Ashford is not an authority, 
and his own creative work as the result of sane, well- 
balanced, unprejudiced thinking makes his deductions and 
conclusions logical and unassailable. 


My life has been estimably enriched by 


°” having been a pupil of Dr. Agshford's, and no man or woman 


With aspirations can afford to miss this opportunity of be- 
coming a pupil by subscribing to the Aladdin Course. 


Yours sincerely, 


Practical Psychol ogist, 


FILL IN THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY 
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“I have been young and now I am old: 
yel I have not seen the righteous forsaken nor 
his young begging bread.” 


HEN Mr. W of a trans-Atlantic 
W steamship company, wrote that 
he had something of great im- 
portance to tell me, I said to myself, 
**Now I will have a good story of success 
to tell the readers of the Business Phil- 
osopher about. You see that I knew 
Mr. W and he knew me and my 
habit of gathering up all the facts I could 
about men and women who worked their 
way up out of failure into success, by the 
understanding ‘use of their thought forces 
operating upon socalled matter, for you 


must know that I have learned long ago 
that after all is said about the matter, 


Material Things Are Just So Much Spiritual 
Substance Made Manifest. 


Get that! I have written it in big capitals 
so that it may stand out as the most 
prominent thought in this article. Maller 
is spiril made manifest. Tangible, eatable, 
touchable, aye salable: 


Listen, men and women, you who think 
you have been working hard all your lives 
and as yet have been unable to secure and 
hold enough tangible, negotiable material 
to enable you to live comfortably. Matter 
is nothing more, nothing less, than spirit 
made manifest, expressing itself in all that 
you can wish for or desire. If God is all, 
this must be true, for God is spirit infinite 
and unformed—what we call ‘formless 
spirit’”—but is both wisdom and energy, 
and substance. The ever-present, all- 
prevailing, permeating, universal sub- 
stance. He is all. Then, of course, matter 
is Just him making all that he is, all that he 
has and all that he can do, materially and 
tangibly, usably manifest. 


Now, let us get back to the story Mr. 
WwW „had to tell me, and prove that the 
quotation at the beginning of this article 


Little Journeys in 
~ Applied Psychology 


With Demonstrated Proof of Its Practical 


Value in Everyday Life 
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By AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


is true, every word of it, when you have 
learned to know and work from the know- 
ledge that matter and spirit are one. 


It was late one stormy afternoon when 
at last Mr. W reached my little cozy 
apartment, and after ‘asking permission to 
smoke, began telling me of one of the best 
little Success Journeys I ever heard. You 
know that an old seaman is not happy 
without his pipe, so, of course, I gave him 
permission to light up, for I wanted that 
story and was willing to endure the “old 
briar,” to get it. Indeed, before my 
visitor had said many words I had com- 
pletely forgotten the pipe for—but here 
is the story. 


ji RS. GLASGOW, it’s five years 
i since I sat in this chair and heard 
you tell me about how men and women 
you knew had made good under difficul- 
ties. But today I’ve got something to tell 
you and if it don’t beat anything you ever 
heard about how a man may grab a real 
success right out of the clutches of failure, 
it most certainly will equal anything you 
ever heard of. Why, I used to`scoff at the 
idea of Jesus taking a few little fish and 
fewer loaves of bread and feeding a whole 
multitude, then taking more baskets full of 
the left over food than he had to begin with. 
But, lawsy, I don’t scoff any more. No, 
siree, my hat’s off at the mention of that 
name from now on. Yes, sir, and that’s 
just because I’ve proved that He wasn't 
only a Christian and a mighty good one, 
but that he was a scientific business man 
every day in the week. A real up-to-date 
business man—square and all that—but 
equal to any financer on Wall Street or 
anywhere else. You see, He knew the 
very beginning of the ‘law of attraction 
and its relation to supply and demand. 
“Get me? Don’t you remember how he 
made the disciples seat that multitude in 
companies of twenty and 100? Law, what 
a head He had. You see He was syste- 
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matic about everything He did and He 
wanted that multitude to be seated so that 


at a glance he could number them, and so — 


expedite the service.” 

“But, my story is another thing, only 
every time I think of it—somehow, it 
seems to make me better acquainted with 
the Master Mind of the Great Nazarine. 
and I just love to feel sort of in his class. 
Huh? Don’t think that sort of egotistical 
of me, do you? 


ELL, of course, I knew you wouldn’t, 
for you stick to His own teaching that 
we are to do the things he did and greater. 
The reason most people do not believe 
and do these things is because they just 
don’t know how. I don’t believe that there 
is a man or woman in the world today who 
would not do their best to equal the Naz- 
arine in his work if they but understood 
and not understanding somehow they’ve 
got it into their heads that it’s sort of 
sacrilegious to attempt to do these things. 
They forget that this was one of His com- 
mandments. They think of spirit as some 
sort of an intangible nothing. A condi- 
tion, and not a reality—and right there 
they are right, and yet all wrong, because 
of their wrong valuation of ‘condition.’ If 
they would just use the word substance for 
spirit and then think of Spirit as one con- 
dition of substance, and matter as another 
condition of the same substance, they 
would be a long way on the road to under- 
standing how Jesus fed that five thousand 
men and women and children out of a few 
small loaves and fish. 

“But did he? Not on your life. Am I 
right? Of course, I knew you would say 
yes and I can see that you are beginning 
to guess what is coming. Yes, sir, beg- 
ging your pardon, Mrs. Glasgow. You 
see, I’m more used to talking to men, but 
it was because I got hold of that very fact 
that Jesus had far more than a few 
loaves and fish to feed that five thousand 
with. He had all the substance in the 
universe to draw upon and those little 
fish and loaves were just the nucleus, as 
you might say, the few seed he planted, 
from which was to grow spontaneously all 
that He could require and have lots left 
over. So you see that when He ‘Looked 
up to heaven and thanked his father that 
He had already delivered unto him all 
things for which He had asked’ He saw 
and knew that the first condition of that 
substance—the_ spiritual si right 
there waiting the drawing power of the mul- 
titude’s need, to bring it out in to the second 
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condition—the tangible, material loaves and 
fish. So He had the Law of Attraction 
working upon the Unseen Substance. 


= ELL, as I say, I got to thinking 

about all this that day in the in- 
terior of Morocco when I thought that 
Jimmy Beardsley and me were the only 
white men in two hundred miles and Jimmy 
sick and me without a dollar I could get 
my hands upon. Of course, I had my job 
with the Trans-Atlantic, but here I was, a 
good many miles from my home port, and 
I had been robbed of every dollar or 
other negotiable security and Jimmy was 
in the same fix. 

“Jimmy, poor devil, had never made 
his way anyhow and although I loved him 
like a brother for the real good qualities 
in the man, still I had to confess that Jim 
was a plain failure in a good many ways. 
He laughed at me about what he called 
my new religion and said psychology was 
all right for musty old college professors to 
mull about, but as for making a practical 
application of any of it, he’d never seen 
it done and what was more he didn’t 
believe it could be done.- 

“Somehow this sort of talk riled me and 
I forgot all about Jimmy being sick and 
that excitement of any. kind might in- 
crease his fever and I just sailed right into 
him with all the argument and logic I knew 
and wound up by quoting those Bible 
passages where the Lord fed the multi- 
tude, 5,000 one day and 7,000 another 
time, and, all at once I saw daylight. 

“Lawsy, I had thought that I under- 
stood the whole meaning of what he did 
before but I was away off the true meaning 
until that very moment. 


Now, suddenly, I knew what he did, | 


and how he did it, and without the slightest 
idea of Jimmy misunderstanding me I 
explained to him just how the Greatest 
Business man that ever lived took hold of 
those little fish and the bread and caused 
it to become, as it were, the lead-string to 
draw more of the ever-present, abundant 
supply out of one condition, the spiritual 
one, into another condition, the material 
one very much as a woman takes flour and 
water and some other things and out of the 
raw substance, with the aid of fire, brings 
forth eatable bread. Neither was I the 
least bit surprised when Jimmy saw the 
point as plainly as I did, if not plainer for 
all of a sudden he cried out, ‘Jack, do you 
know that I am not one bit sick. Why, 
man, I feel as strong as I ever felt in all 


my life and fresh for anything.’ 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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Deliverance from Evil 


By HENRY VICTOR MORGAN 


Eighth in a Series of articles on the Lord’s Prayer 


N OUR studies into the deeper mean- 
ings of the Ala Jesus taught all 
who were see spiritual illumina- 

tion to pray, I have. endeavored to avoid 
all controversy or to enter the field of 
literary criticism. I believe that, just 
as it is, what is commonly called The 
Lord’s Prayer is the crowning glory of 
the mind of man. Yet, even here, there 
is a blending of the human and the divine, 
and we are constrained to say “we have 
this treasure in earthen vessels.” 

The one: clause, “Lead us not into 
temptation,” is contrary to the entire 
spirit of the teachings of Jesus. It is 
impossible to believe he would have us 
even entertain the thought of Infinite 
Love leading us into temptation. It is 
well to remember that Jesus did not write 
the prayer, but that it was recalled by 
those who heard it and the first written 
copies are no longer extant. Our present 
rendering is a translation of many previous 
translations. What is lost cannot be 
restored. That is the despair of all sincere 
scholarship that functions merely by the 
intellect. 

But the soul circumscribeth all things. 
In reality nothing is lost! 

The word unto the prophet spoken 

Was writ on tablets yet unbroken; 
The word by seers or sibyls told 
In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon ‘the morning wind, 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 

These fine lines from Emerson’s poem, 
“The Problem,” reveal to us the soul’s 
infinite resources. It is the world of the 
Intuitionist. It is the science of the 
Fourth-Dimension and constitutes The 
Way of the Super-Man. 


| a previous lesson I have said that 
the Soul, when we trust it, can sweep 
away the illusion of Time and S ace, 
and be any Where and any When. llus- 
trative of this is the New Testament 
story of the transfiguration, wherein we 
are shown how when Jesus desired in- 
formation from Moses and Elias, he went 
apart to a mountain of consciousness on 
which they functioned. 

He who has access to this Inner Know- 
ing is unconcerned about the literal or 
verbal inspiration of rag Bible. Knowing 
that the Word still lingers in the eager 
wind, still whispers to the open mind, he 


can place his mind on the author (whether 
e flesh or out of it), and get direct 
revelation. 


My first experience in this inner realm 
of knowing came several years ago while 
giving a series of lessons on the Parables of 
Jesus. When I came to the Parable of the 
Talents and read: “For unto every one 
that hath shall be given, but from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath,” I could see no mean- 
ing to such a statement, but saw the im- 
possibility of taking away what we did not 
have. I had previously studied under a 
wise teacher who had explained the mystic 
meaning of the words of Jesus, “Lo Lo, I am 
with you alway.” 


He told us that by calling the name of 
any person, living or dead, and waiting in 
the silence, an answer would be given us 
as to the real meaning of what they had 
written. Then and there I resolved to put 
the teachings to the test. I was still and 
asked for the meaning of the passage I had 
read. Soon the answer came, ‘““To him 
who useth what he hath more shall be 
given, but to him who useth not what he 
hath, what he hath shall be taken away.” 


INCE then I have never doubted that 
was exactly what Jesus said. I do not 
give it as authority but simply as a means 
of attaining knowledge that means more to 
me than all other methods. Let whoso will 
look up consult the commentaries “and 
feed on the spectres in books,” I prefer the 
Voice in the Silence. 

Applying the same principle to the pas- 
sage, “Lead us not into Temptation,” I 
was led to the words of the Apostle James: 
“Let no man say when he is tempted, I 
am tempted of God: for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 
man: But every man is tempted, when he 
is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed.” 
Surely James would not have said this if 
Jesus had instructed him to pray, “Lead 
us not into Temptation.” 

It was for deliverance from the belief 
that evil is more powerful than good that 
Jesus would have us pray. Then as now 
the minds of men were dominated by the 
belief in the power of evil. I verily believe 
if the professed Christians of today would 
simply pray, “Give us as much faith in 
Good as we now have in evil,” mountains of 
chronic impossibility would disappear. 
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ET us, dear reader, use a simple test. 

If I should say: ‘‘At present I am 

afflicted with smallpox in its most con- 

tagious stage and have held this paper in 

my fevered hands and have breathed on it 

many times before sending it to you,” 
what would your attitude of mind be? 

Would I need to argue with you that you 
might contage the disease? On the con- 
trary should I say: “I have held this paper 
in my hands and from a high consciousness 
of Truth have charged it through and 
through with contagious health,” would 
you believe you could contage this as easily 
as you could the smallpox? If you would, 
youve gone far on the Way that leads to 
Light. 

Deliver us from evil would mean this 
and more. It would change our polariza- 
tion. It would leave us open on all sides 
to every uplifting influence. I do not say 
that it would deliver us from perplexing 
and trying experiences, but it would enable 
us to sing triumphantly, “From all life’s 
grapes I press sweet wine.” 

We would expect to impart courage and 
strength to all with whom we come in con- 
tact and grow stronger with the giving. 
It would mean protection from the foolish 
sympathy of our friends whose thoughts 
function only in the physical, and who have 
not found the hidden springs of overflowing 
and ever-renewing energy. To those who 
weakly ask, “How do you stand it to be 
continuously giving of your strength to 
others?” it would enable us to reply: “I 
am fed from inexhaustible fountains and 
draw for my need inexhaustible power.” 


N THE beautiful story of The Woman 
of Samaria, we read how Jesus, being 
tired and hungry, sat down by the well to 
rest, and sent his disciples to buy food. 
Then when he was approached by the 
woman and began explaining to her the 
mysteries of the Kingdom of God, he was 
no longer tired or hungry. To his surprised 
and inquiring disciples, he replied: “I have 
meat to eat that you know not of.” Herein 
we witness the soul’s approach to the Super- 
dimensional, and learn the power of the 
Spirit to renew our depleted energies. 

In a deep sense, “Deliver us from Evil,” 
would and does mean deliverance from the 
tyranny of the uninstructed senses. It is an 
awareness of an all-pervading river of Life 
forever accessible to us. The parting in- 
struction of Jesus to His disciples was that 
they should not attempt to do anything 
until they had made their conscious con- 
nection with this realm of the invisible. 
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There may be and is a possible intel- 


lectual apprehension of these things that 


does not clothe us with power from on high. 
There are millions of men and women to- 
day who are monists in their philosophy 
and who have cast off the belief in a per- 
sonal devil, yet still are as fearful of con- 
tagious disease as are those who believe in 
a personal devil. Men who on reading 
Emerson’s strong lines: 


‘Hast thou named all the birds without 


a gun, 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk, 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of 
trust?” 
would smile and say: ‘“‘Impractical ideal- 
ism.” The stirring words of David: 
“Though an host should encamp against 
me, my heart shall not fear,” would fall 
on deaf ears, even in our churches. 


HE so-called heathen in India to whoin 

we send our missionaries often know 

more about the inner meaning of the Bible 

than do the missionaries whom we send. 

Many of even the lesser adepts of India can 

pass unarmed and fearless through the 
tiger-infested jungles. 

A splendid illustration of deliverance 
from evil through spiritual insight is that 
of the Hebrew Prophet, who when sur- 
rounded by the Assyrian army sent out to 
capture him, remained entirely undis- 
turbed. When his servant fearfully said 
unto him, ‘‘Alas, my master, what shall we 
do?” he answered, “Fear not, for they that 
be with us are more than they that be with 
them.” “And Elisha prayed, and said, 
‘Lord, I pray Thee open his eyes that he 
may see,’ and the Lord opened the eyes of 
the young man, and he saw, and behold, 
the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire around about Elisha.” 

Ah, this is deliverance indeed. Not 
legation, not bravado, but Insight. De- 
liverance through the opening of the inner 
vision, until we see that evil has no sup- 
porting idea and is powerless before a faith 
that realizes “All the Power there is, all 
the Presence there is, is God, the living 
Spirit Almighty.” — Now. 
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— Unity Magazine. 
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A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR TOILERS 
(Continued from page 30.) 

measure; for education is nothing more nor 
less than an enlargement of the capacity 
for service. He who has heard the call of 
service, he whose mind has been awakened 
and whose soul has been touched with 
the coals from off the altar of life, will not 
be planning to shirk the task nor to wel- 
come the hours of idle ease. But he will 
ever be fitting himself for more effective 
ends, and will act his part until death 
draws the curtain on the final scene 


To things are not to be gained in a 
day, nor indeed in our lives. They 
are a goal to be striven for, an ideal to be 
held consciously before us in working out 
the problem which has þeen discussed. 
These five rights of labor Í hold to be fun- 
damental: 


1. That privilege shall be eliminated 
from industry as from government, and 
that men shall receive compensation only 
in proportion to the service which they 
render to society. ; 

2. That industry shall be reorganized 
for cooperation and not for conflict. 

3. That the rights of the public shall 
be paramount in every conflict between 
labor and capital. 

4. That the state shall impose such 
minimum living standards for human 


beings as shall comport with decency and 


human progress. 

9. That there shall be provided by the 
state thorough-going facilities of educa- 
tion for service. 

As I look out opon our country, as I 
review her past and contemplate her future, 
I firmly believe that these ideals are the 
pole star toward which destiny leads us. 
As with bowed heads we voice our peti- 
tions to the just God on high, “Thy king- 
dom come, Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven,” we commit our souls to 
that great adventure of life, which is not 
to lay up treasures here, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt and where thieves break 
through and steal; but to help, as God 
shows us the way, to set up here a nation 
wherein reason shall supplant force, justice 
overthrow oppression, democracy conquer 
privilege, and wherein service, not selfish- 
mess, shall be_the actuating motive in the 
lives of men. 


—- eee 


The man who is preaching equal division 
of the wealth of the world is a man wha 
bas nothing to divide,— Hill's Golden Rule. 
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Succeeded 


By AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


“I wisg if was in my power to convince 
young men of the importance of investing 
a few dollars in themselves, in self develop- 
ment, mental and physical, and especially 
in getting a good, practical education,” 
says A. L. Sorenson. And he adds— 


“A clean, well trained mind in a sound 
body will take any man to the lop IF HE 


IS NOT AFRAID TO WORK.” 

But in winning an unusual success for 
so young a man Mr. Sorenson has also 
demonstrated that he both believes in and 
practices the philosophy of SERVICE. 

In this brief interview, he tells how 
any man or woman, may win success 
by following the simple rules which are 


From this you will 
see that Mr. Sorenson 
began his career rather 
early in life, for as he 
said to me, “I had the 
best of examples be- 
fore me, that of my fa- 
ther and mother, who 
were always working, 
always busy, and 
whom I never heard 
complain of being 
overworked or of hav- 
ing to put in too long 
hours at their work.” 

“In fact,” said he, 


outlined here. 


and who climbed step 
by stepreachingin less 
than twenty years to 
one of the high executive positions with the 
great Erie railroad system. 


It is a story filled with inspiration for 
every youth and young man who has am- 
bition and a determination to win success. 


And it is a story that proves once again 
that one may win in Life’s hardest battles 
against the sate odds by the applica- 
tion of the principles governing the Law of 
Success through Service. 


Some one has said, ‘‘there is a reason for 
everything,’ and many have asked me 
what my reason was for writing about 
men and women who have made a success 
in their chosen line of endeavor. I have 
always made the reply that experience 
and observation has taught ime that the 
example set before others of successful 
men, especially when we may have the 
example with a little explanation of how, 
and where, and why these men have found 
it possible to achieve their goal, acts as an 
inspiration, and encouragement to others. 

is is my reason for having sought an 
interview with Mr. August L. Sorensen. 


R. SORENSEN was born in Den- 

mark and came to this country with 
his parents twenty-nine years ago at the 
mature age of four. He made up his mind 
right then and there not merely to become a 
good American citizen but to do all that 
lay in his power to assist America and the 
United States in becoming a country of 
which he could justly be proud. 
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“I am sure that one of 
the greatest evils our 
youth have to con- 
tend with today is that of being forced to 
listen day in and day out to the com- 
plaints of those older than themselves 
about supposed hardships connected with 
their work. They complain of the long 
hours, the inadequate pay, the discrimina- 
tion of employers between employes, until 
the young men grow up with an ingrained 
belief that there is something wrong with life. 


“This constant complaining, fault find- 
ing, has a bad psychological effect on the 
minds of our boys and girls, and they 
begin their business careers with a grudge 
against the very men or class who 
must furnish them their first steps toward 
success, a chance to work, the ope wedge 
in the ‘log of life’ which, if a in the 
right spirit and with a determination to do 
your best, will, if you have made yourself 
fit for that position, lead unerringly to 
something higher and better.” 


Po work is the next to willingness 
to work is the most important factor 
in getting along. 


“I was just fourteen years of age when I 
entered the railroad service. I had merely 
a limited grammar school education, but 
it was not long before I made up my mind 
that if I was to get anywhere—and I 
was determined to go high up—+that I must 
have an education. 


“I got my education by studyin 
night at the University of New a 
Yes, I am a graduate from that college. 
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“It wasn’t easy but I knew that I had to 
have an education to get where I wanted to 
go. 


“I remained with the Erie Railroad 
for several years and then left the railroad 
to accept a position with the American 
Steel and Wire company, of which I was 
credit man, and came back to the railroad 
in 1908. 

“I wish that it was in my power to con- 
vince young men of the importance of 
investing a few dollars in themselves, 
in self development, mental and physical 
and especially in getting a gocd practical 
education which is of such vital impor- 
tance to their success in any line of endeav- 
or in which they may engage. 


id cee is no work in which a man may 
be employed that a practical educa- 
tion will not be of great service ard in any 
of the higher exccutive positiors an educa- 
tion, not necessarily a college education, 
is absolutely essential. 

“A clean, well trained mind in a healthy 
body will take any man to the top if he is 
not afraid of work. 

“From the beginning of my career I 
have always worked early ard late. The 
company’s interests have always been first. 


“I have never known what it was to keep 
regular hours. An eight-hour day means 
nothing to me—and never did—if there 
is some piece of work needing to be done, 
which requires longer hours. 

“The trouble with most men is that they 
are in too great a hurry to get to the top. 
They are not willing to take the interme- 
diate steps and to make the right prepara- 
tion for the position higher up.” 


“Good judgment is also necessary. 
A man to fill the higher positions, the 
executive places which pay good salaries, 
must have had the preparation and experi- 
ence learned by faithful service in the 
lesser positions, which has developed in 
him good judgment. 

“He must have learned to think for him- 
self, to think quickly and sanely at the 
same moment and he must have acquired 
the ability to put his decisions before his 
subordinates in such a manner as not 
merely be obeyed by them, because obe- 
dience is required, but because the decision 
is right and his men will know it is right. 


“ TN other words the man who has devel- 
oped good judgment, because of correct 
reasoning has no trouble in convincing 


another that he is right, for he believes in 
himself. Self-faith has a psychological power, 
which is rapidly becoming recognized in 
every line of commerce and industry today.” 

“Gratitude? Yes, I am deeply grateful 
for every advantage I have ever had, 
but honesty compels me to say in all 
humility that I owe my success to myself 
and to my determination to make myself 
worthy and capable of gaining the top. 


‘Next to the gratitude I owe my parents, 
who were hard-working, honest, and thrif- 
ty, and who set me the example of industry 
and of not being afraid of work, the greatest 
thanks I owe any man is to my friend and 
the man who was at that time my superior 
in the service, Mr. M. P. Blauvelt, now 
vice president of the [Illinois Central 
Railroad, for the sound advice he gave 
me. 


“I remember once in particular he cen- 
sured me for failing to think for myself 
and annoying others by asking questions 
when a little sober reasoning on my part 
would have served my p and that 
of the company to better advantage. 

“Think for yourself. Be original. Don't 
rely upon another for information that you 
can get for yourself. 

“One thing Mr. Blauvelt taught me was, 
first, to know that I was right, then to 
carry out whatever I had begun to a 
definite finish. Never to be satisfied with 
a halfway doing of anything, but to make 
a good job of whatever I undertook to do. 


But while he was giving the best that 
was in him to the service of his employers, 
Mr. Sorensen showed that he believed in 
the principle of Service not less for 
employers than for those whom they em- 
ploy. It was largely through his sugges- 
tion and influence that the group insurance 
plan was adopted as a standard policy of 
the Erie system in Mr. Sorensons own 
department. When he was asked about 
this he said: 


P your readers might like to 
hear about this plan. It has always 
been one of the saddest things for me to 
see the widows and little children of our 
men who die and leave no provision for 
them. It has been the desire of our road to 
figure out some method by which these 
cases might be helped without having to 
rely upon the charity of others. 

“At last we hit upon the plan of a sort of 
blanket life insurance policy. is at 
present is only operative in the department 
of accountancy, but will no doubt later on 
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be extended to all the other branches of the 
service. 

“The policy is given to the men and 
women who are employed in the depart- 
ment of accountancy without medical 
examination and regardless of age or other 
infirmities. The age of each man and 
woman is given, then averaged, and a 
policy given at the average age of that 
office force. In this way a $1,000 policy 
costs the insured about $39.00 a year or 75 
cents a week. Should one of the insured 
at any time leave the employ of the 
Erie Railroad he can retain his insurance, 
but in this case he would begin paying the 
regular rate of premium for his correct 
age at the time of leaving the service.” 

He also believes not merely in giving 
advice, as to the need of education but in 
aiding his fellow employes and his fellow 
men in acquiring education, and with that 
idea in view he advocated plans which 
developed into welfare cooperation which 
includes educational lectures. 

Speaking of the success of these plans 
he said: 


ob ES another good thing we have under- 
taken is that of giving education— 
al lectures to our men. The men and 
women are called together often in one 
of the large rooms of the accounting 
bureau and are given talks about the way 
the service is carried on. 

“The men who give these talks are the 
men who do the work. In this way 
valuable lessons are learned from the men 
who are at the top in their various lines. 
An engineer talks about his line of work. 
An accountant, talks about his line, a 
claim adjuster about his, and so on, until 
the various branches of the service are 
all covered. 

“I gave some of these lectures but as a 
rule it is preferable to have the men who 
do the work do the talking. 

“Yes, I have lectured at the University 
of New York,- I believe that I am still 
on their lecture board. 

“During the war when food stuffs were 
exceedingly high we organized a coopera- 
tive buying and selling department where 
our people could purchase their supplies 
at far below the usual selling rates. 
On account of our buying in large quaati- 
ties we were able to sell at or near the 
commission merchants’ lowest price. One 
man was chosen from the regular office 
staff to take entire charge of this work, 
making all purchases, receiving all orders 


and making distribution to the purchasing 
employe. 

: Speaking of inheritance, I want no 
inheritance excepting my sound body and 
mind and my ability to work, and work 
hard. I would not accept a million dollars 
and give up my ability and privilege of 
working, for it is a privilege, a priceless 
privilege to be able to achieve big and big- 
ger things, fo know that I am worth, to m 
country and to myself, whatever I receive.” 


HOSE last words, written in italics, 
are not the identical words given the 
writer of this article by the fair-haired 
blue-eyed young Danish-born and Ameri- 
can-bred railroad comptroller, but he told 
me that I was to write this article in my 
own, way to use your own words. There- 
fore I have used my own words to write 
down the sentiment and spirit of this 
young business man who has, regardless of 
his caution to others, “nat to be in too 
big a hurry to reach the top,” come very 
near the top of his profession at the early 
age of thirty-three. 

But there are steps higher up and if I 
miss not my guess, Mr. August L. Sorensen 
will accomplish any one of these steps which 
he desires to accomplish. 

But, let me say right here, when Mr. 
Sorensen takes these higher steps, it will be 
because he honestly loves the work required 
to fit himself to fill the higher position. 


The Optimist 
By Grenville Kleiser 
T SING a song to the Optimist, 
To the man who is brave and strong, 
Who keeps his head when things go right, 
And smiles when things go wrong. 


I am proud of the genial Optimist, 
His radiant voice and speech; 

He helps to smooth the rugged path 
Of all within his reach. 


I like the way of the Optimist, 
Who looks for the bright and best; 

He scatters sunshine as he goes 
And leaves his fellows blest. 


I am glad to meet the Optimist 
With his message of good cheer; 
He carries hope and confidence 
To those assailed by fear. 


So here’s a song to the Optimist, 
Who laughs and works and sings, 
And daily shows this weary world 
The way to better things. 
From Roycraft. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS IN APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 


(Continued from page 36.) 


“Ys. Jim was healed right then and 
there, and not two nee before 
when I had taken his temperature and 
mixed his dose of quinine for him the 
thermometer showed a temperature of 102 
and 3-5. His tongue was dry and I had 
no water to give him except a muddy bit 
that I shuddered to have him swallow. 
Now I looked at him with clear vision and 
I saw that he was, in fact, almost normal. 
What was more, he insisted on sitting up, 
and did so for more than two hours, but 
all this time seemingly in a quiet reverie. 
He said not another word then about what 
we had been talking about, but somehow 
I knew that he was thinking about it 
and I too was busy with my new-found 
understanding of that old miracle. 

“After about two hours Jim said, ‘I 
‘guess I’ll lie down again, Jack, but I do 
not need the quinine. I'll be ready to 
start with you tomorrow and while I 
don’t seem to know just where or how, 
I’m as sure of relief financially and every 
other way for us both as if it were already 
in my hands. What we want now is food. 
Don’t you remember, Jack, that Jesus 
told his disciples that unless those five 
thousand ate they would be weary and too 
weak to follow him further? Well, we 
must eat. According to your reasoning 
the substance is here in the condition of 
spiritual substance; what we want is to 
hang on until it materializes.’ 


T was not joking, he was in dead 
earnest, and had no thought of being 
irreverent. He was hungry. The fever 
had wasted him in body and he was weak. 
He never denied being weak. But he 
claimed his right to be given the food from 
which his strength should come. Just 
then he said: 

“I think I'll try my legs and see if they'll 
wabble. Haven’t stood on them for so 
long that I feel a little bit doubtful.’ 

“And, getting to his feet with my help, 
he walked a few steps, seeming to gain 
more self reliance as he went, and I left 
him and turned around to make a fire and 
heat some of the muddy water to make a 
little tea for him, all the time wishing that 
I had something more substantial to give 
him, for we were encamped on the edge 
of the desert and had seen no living thing 
in two days except scorpions that crawl 
about the sand. When I looked up Jimmy 
was nowhere in sight and I thought | 
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would have to get busy and go after him 
before he wandered too far away on the 
desert. Then I heard a cry in the oppo- 
site direction from that in which I was 
looking and turning around I saw a 
pith helmet, Jimmy’s, waving to me 
from the end of his walking stick but 
could not see Jimmy, who was, it appeared, 
kneeling on the sand. I ran to him and 
there he was kneeling over a prostrate 
form of an Arab, who seemed almost to 
be at the end of his journey. I knelt 
beside Jimmy and felt the pulse of the man 
and listened to his heart. He was almost 
gone, but as there was a little water in his 
canteen we gave him some and soon had 
the pleasure of seeing his eyes open. 
Together we carried him to our camp, 
where he rapidly recovered to learn of our 
own sore plight and to offer to share with 
us some dried meat and hard bread he had. 
“I took a piece of the meat and boiled 
it for Jimmy and we all ate with less 
manners and more appetites than we had 
done in many a day. The next day Jimmy 
and I set out in company with our Arab 
friend for Algiers, where we arrived some 
ten days later. During all this time 
neither Jimmy nor I had spoken of the 
miracle of feeding the multitude nor of 
how timely the Arab’s food had been sent 
to us, but I was thinking hard and knew 
that Jimmy was doing the same thing. 


“TT WAS Friday morning when we 

reached Algiers. A cold rain was 
falling and we were tired out ard wet. I 
worried a little about Jimmy catching cold, 
but learned later that Jimmy never gave 
it a thought. The American tavern was 
full and we were told that the only accom- 
modation we could find would be at a 
French place near the edge of the town. 
There we went, but how we were to pay 
board and lodging I had no idea. Only 
that I thought some of cabling’ to the 
Trans-Atlantic company for an advance 
remittance. 

“Jimmy told me after that all he thought 
about was that he was glad to be well 
again and able to get busy and make a 
roaring success. That he was to make this 
big success he never doubted for a minute. 
He calculated his equipment, as you call 
it, Mrs. Glasgow, and found that he had 
health, intelligence, a rather good educa- 
tion, a whole lot of experience, most of it 
concerning things he would now rather 
forget and a great big hungry desire to be 
somebody, a real man, to prove to the world 
that he had made the greatest discovery that 
was ever made by any man and that this 
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liscovery was nothing more, nothing less, 
han that matter is just spirit made tangibly 
nanifest, that there is an ever-present 
iniversal substance out of which all things 
ire made and that spirit is one condition of 
hie substance and matter is another condi- 
ion of the same substance. 


‘CO WE went into that French cara- 

vansary and when we told the pro- 
rietor that we were broke he turned red 
n the face and was on the point of ordering 
is out of the place refusing to listen to my 
ny suggestion that I would cable to my 
irm for an advance remittance, when in 
valked a big, blond, blue-eyed gentleman, 
ollowed by a smaller man who was in 
very other respect the prototype of the 
arger man. Some one has said, ‘The 
vorst enemy I ever had was a German but 
10d sent me two friends to take his place, 
nd they were both Germans.’ 

“These men were German. But that 
iotel keeper just backed away from them, 
owing as if he was in the presence of 
oyalty and the larger of the two men 
‘ame up and asked what he could do for 
is. When I explained the situation to 
iim he invited us to stop at that hotel, 
s his guests, until I could get my cable 
emittance. My remittance came on the 
ourth day when I bade Jimmy and my 


new friends goodbye and started for home, 
Jimmy having contracted to lead the 
German and his party, the two men were 
father and son, German but American 
citizens and from Chicago—and party, 
which consisted of four other men—all 
American, to a distant Morrocan settle- 
ment. 


“ A LL this happened more than five 

five years ago and Jimmy is still 
in Morroco, where he has built up a large 
business in conducting tourists into the 
interior. He employs at least a dozen 
experienced guides, has his own horses and 
camels for the work and is becoming a 
most successful financier. I visited his 
home a year ago, a neat little villa all 
covered with vines and tropical plants, in 
the suburbs of Algiers. He sends his 
father-in-law, the larger German man, his 
surplus cash to invest in Chicago real 
estate. 

“Yes, sir, I was young and now I am 
old but I have not yet seen the righteous for- 
saken nor his young begging bread—not 
when they actually know that the sub- 
stance to meet the demand is right there 
all the time when they understand how to 
change its condition.” 


(Note: This story was told the writer in 1905, several years 
before the World War, but was again related to me for the 
sake of refreshing my memory. only a few days ago in 1921). 
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How We Have Solved Our Labor and 
Financial Problem 


By JOHN H. LEIGHTON 
Owner of the Leighton Cooperative Industries, San Francisco, Calif. 


HE Leighton Cooperative Industries, 
| located in San Francisco and other 
points in California, are founded 
primarily on the idea of Service First. 
While the organization itself has some 
very unusual features, which have had 
much to do with its success, the fact re- 
mains that the primary reason for our 
success lies in the fact that we have left 
no stone unturned to imbue the workers 
with the idea that we must give service 
first and look for our compensation second. 
That is, that we can not expect to re- 
ceive something for nothing. 


The Leighton industries were started 
in 1916 when we opened a little dairy 
lunch in San Francisco. Since that time 
other units and industries have been added 
until there are now sixteen different units 
or lines of business, about 700 workers, 
and an investment of more than seven 
hundred thousand dollars. The industries 
include a packing plant, a large depart- 
ment market, nine cafeterias and dairy 
lunches, a laundry, a men’s tailoring es- 
tablishment, an insurance brokerage busi- 
ness, and a printing and publishing house. 


Poo the most important thing 
about the enterprise, is the fact that 
it has demonstrated the practicability 
of a new form of business organization. 

The Leighton Co-operative Industries 
are not corporations or partnerships. I 
am, in fact, the sole owner of them. 

But at the same time I receive only five 
per cent of the net profits, while the work- 
ers receive ninety-five per cent. 


The fact that the workers receive ninety- 
five per cent of the profits, however, is 
not an act of charity on my part. 

It is all a strictly business proposition. 

The employes receive ninety-five per 
cent of the profits because they advance 
ninety-five per cent of the money invested. 
Their money is advanced in the form of 
loans to me, but instead of receiving in- 
terest on these loans they receive their 
pro rata of the net profits, based on the 
amount of their individual loans. 

In this way what is virtually a new busi- 
ness relation is set up. 
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HE employes see that the more they 

produce the more they will receive, 
and the less they produce the less they will 
receive. They come to look upon them- 
selves as business men and women and 
they do everything they can to make the 
business successful. 


In this way the productivity of the 
worker is increased greatly and his pros- 
perity grows in a corresponding degree. 


The relations between me, as employer, 
and the employes having, profit-sharing 
rights, are clearly and fully set forth in a 
contract which protects the interests of 
all concerned. 


In case one having profit-sharing rights 
severs his connection with us, for any 
reason, his money is returned to him in 
accordance with the terms of the contract. 


No one not actually employed in one of 
the units of the industries may own profit- 
sharing rights, but employes are not 
obliged to have such rights. 


All employes receive regular salaries, 
which are as high as, or higher than, those 
paid for similar work elsewhere, whether 
they have profit-sharing rights or not. 


HE central idea underlying the whole 

organization is to bring about a wider 
distribution of prosperity, and in this we 
have been remarkably successful. The 
productivity has increased in such a de- 
gree, under our plan, that workers have 
received, in wages and dividends on their 
profit-sharing rights, returns considerably 
greater than those received by workers 
in similar lines elsewhere. 


An important point in this connection, 
however, is the fact that in order to bring 
about this increased interest in the business 
on the part of the employe, we have taken 
much pains to call to the attention of the 
workers the nature of the co-operative, 
work-together spirit behind the enterprise. 
And I find that in the degree that the em- 
ployer and the workers understand and 
express this unselfish attitude of thought 
in their work, in that degree do they 
achieve success and prosperity in the 
business. 
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E HAVE discovered that the mere 

coming together of employer and 
employes in this relation and calling it 
co-operation, will avail nothing. 

The system, of itself, will not do a thing 
for anyone, but the right idea put into 
practice through this system will do every- 
thing. 

Monthly meetings of all employes are 
held, at which much stress is laid upon 
the necessity of getting a proper under- 
standing of the real co-operative spirit. 

The fact is brought out in many ways 
at these meetings, that it is folly to expect 
to “get” without first “giving.” 

The idea is emphasized that we must 
give service firsi—that we must give our 
best thought, our best effort, our hearty 
and generous co-operation all along the 
line—that we must give opportunity to 
our fellows to share profits with us—that 
we must help one another in ouc work and 
in all of our relations before we may ex- 
pect to get any lasting good in return. 

And we have proven that when the 
workers do get this idea and put it into 
effect in some degree, the prosperity that 
comes to them is abundant, indeed. 
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—turns failure into victory. Fourteen clear-headed business 
pr geal e vey probieme that aah i sea laid 
a n who knows “nugget” - $1.00 t : 
Nildes Book Co., Blacksburg, Virginia. a 
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IF YOU DESIRE the money-making help of nationally- 
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Write Well 


And your work is easier, your pay 
better, your life more pleasant. 


You can learn to write well—thou- 
sands have learned from THE BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR in the past, and 
thousands of others will learn this year. 


THE_ BUSINESS EDUCATOR is 


SPECIAL 


A Z. M. Holder, the best holder 
ever devised for business writing—it 
almost makes you write right—price 
15c—and a copy of the September 
number, containing the first lessons in 
Mr. Guillard’s course—price 10c. 


Both, Postpaid, 20c. 
Sure, we'll return your money—if you'll let us 


from Washington, D. C. Limited to 60. Reasonable 
rates. Catalog. Address R. E. Allen, Supt., Box 9. 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Oo hase Lee 266 os fal. OFF 
Saves time—Clears your desk. Sorts, classi- 
fies and distributes your correspondence, 
papers, memos, etc. Occupies much less 
space than wire baskets. No more shuffling 
through piles of papers many times daily. 

rovides a place for every paper. 
A Steel Sectional Device 
Each compartment aseparatesection. Any 
number of compartments for flat or ver- 
tical filing can be added asrequired, Width 
of each compartment is adjustable, one to 
ten inches. Indexed front and back, Green, 


Oak or mahogany finish. 


Write for free, instructwe illustrated folder 
‘How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency 


Are Prices Stabilized? 


By SAMUEL VANCE, Jr. 
Manager, Men's Wear Division, Bush Terminal Sales Building, New York 


E ARE constantly receiving in- 
W uiries from merchants all over 

the country asking if, in our 
opinion, prices are stabilized. This is 
indeed a vitally important factor in busi- 
ness, in that it plays an important part 
in restoring or breaking confidence. 


- The long period of price adjustment, 

preceded by the longer period of inflation, 
plus the unsettled buying conditions, has 
made all classes of buyers stop, look, and 
listen. It has also made all merchants 
better buyers, and has created a new 
merchandising procedure which must be 
recognized by both the manufacturer and 
the jobber. It has resulted in the buyer 
coming into the market more frequently 
than formerly, more conservative buying 
on his part, and the placing of smaller 
orders instead of providing for an over- 
flow to meet future needs. 


The problem of ‘‘merchandise turn- 
over” plays a prominent role in all buying, 
but the leading question in the buyers’ 
mind today is “Åre Prices Stabilized?” 
Can the buyer order his requiftments with 
the confidence that his competitor will 
not be able to come along a month or two 
later and buy similar merchandise at a 
lower price and therefore be able to under- 
sell him? 


In nearly all lines of trade it is the gen- 
eral opinion that the ‘‘corner has been 
turned,” and that a favorable reaction 
will now set in. This is especially true of 
cotton, the steel market and the copper 
industry. 


CLOSE student of business condi- 

tions will, however, hesitate to make 
the definite statement that the new low 
level has been reached. Obviously, the 
prewar level will never be reached, unless 
some miracle is performed. The labor 
conditions alone preclude materialization 
of such a possibility. 


A close study of business reveals many 
conflicts in opinions and operating con- 
conditions. A canvass of eight different 
manufacturers of various lines of haber- 
dashery shows reductions from the peak 
of prices of eighteen months ago, ranging 
from 20 to 60%. At the peak these eight 
lines showed an increase of from 84 to 
200% over the 1914 prices. It is apparent 
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therefore that a very large percentage of 
the inflation has deen reduced. Again 
the quéstion arises—have we reached a 
new low level from which a new platform 
or a new set of values can be maintained 
and the entire business structure of the 
country rebuilt? 


A questionnaire was sent out by the 
writer to eight manufacturers of various 
lines of haberdashery, for the purpose of 
securing such information as might be 
used as a basis for answering this all im- 
portant pn While the scope of the 
inquiry does not permit of an exact ap- 
praisal of business conditions, in these 
individual trades, still it may be of value 
in indicating the outlook in a general way. 


The outstanding encouraging features 
of these answers, however, is that the 
manufacturers do feel that prices are 
stabilized at least for a period of six months 
(a factor that should help to restore con- 
fidence) which indicates that the retailer 
is relatively safe in placing orders for the 
merchandise required for that period. 


N THOSE lines of trade where the 

labor situation is controlled by con- 
tracts, it is easy for the manufacturer to 
show to the buyer that prices are stabilized, 
at least for the period of about one year 
as it is a simple matter to prove this by 
showing labor contracts and noticing the 
opening mill prices for the 1922 season. 
Under these conditions, a manufacturer 
may be justified in feeling that rock- 
bottom has been reached. On the other 
hand, the writer believes that in a good 
many cases, prices are being quoted at 
below the actual cost of production. This 
is a serious condition. It tends to create 
a lack of confidence and is responsible for 
light buying. In these lines of trade which 
enjoy a season period of buying, a sudden 
spurt of business is likely to create an 
artificial condition resulting in a fractional 
increase in the costs of raw material. Just 
what reaction will occur after this buying 
period is problematical. 


On the whole, the writer is inclined to 
be optimistic and predicts that 1922 will 
bring about more confidence, very little 
fluctuation from the present prices of raw 
materials and an increased demand for 
the finished product. 
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WHY THE INTELLECT 


(Continued from page 31.) 


gether in harmony, any more than the 
*“business ends” of two fire-hoses can while 
water is being forced through them. Only 
dissimilar poles may unite harmoniously. 
As entities ordinarily approach one an- 
other each with its positive pole foremost, 
it is evident that the secret of harmony is 
to be found in control of polarity. 

Intellect makes its many mistakes be- 
cause the basis of its activities has been 
its habitual acceptance of sense impres- 
sions, and of emotional impulses colored 
by them. Such a basis leads inevitably 
to a consciousness of duality and separa- 
tion. These sense illusions delude the mind, 
with the inevitable result of discord and 
inharmony. While the intellect must re- 
late itself to the physical world through 
sense impressions, it can interpret these 
truly only to the degree of its spiritual un- 
foldment. In his false pride, man has 
sought to dominate the spiritual with the 
intellectual, and has insisted upon a polar- 
ity that rejects spiritual guidance and il- 
lumination. 

The result of this false polarity has been 
the continued acceptance through long ages 
of assumed facts and ideas that are es- 
sentially erroneous, and yet ring true from 
man’s false standpoint. Almost every 
conception now held generally by mankind 
is based on a misconception of fact and 
truth, and is the cause of discord and in- 
harmony. 


HE Spiritual Renaissance now in 

progress may be said to have first 
manifested definitely some fifty years ago, 
when it became time for the Children of 
The Light to unfold more generally to an 
understanding of their true origin and 
destiny, and to a controlling realization of 
their essential immortality. Little by 
little, this understanding and realization 
have developed until now there are multi- 
tudes who see The Light sufficiently to 
realize their past errors, and to be ready 
and willing to follow The Path. 

In all this, history is but repeating itself; 
only a higher turn has been reached in the 
spiral of life and the movement is more 
popular and widespread than at any past 
epoch, and the impulse is similar—to go 
into the silence, to avoid the outer noise 
and conflict, to introspect and meditate. 

All this is normal to the unfolding of the 
spiritual vision, is essentially constructive 
in character, and is conducive to the result 


The Way of Success 
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re-establish their financial plans. 


Leading members of the National Credit 
Men’s Association pronounce it the best thing 
ever written on the subject of debt. Yet, 
like the other stories, it is full of human interest 
and humor and as intensely interesting as 
it is helpful. The reader realizes at once that 
here is no fool platitudinous advice, but 
stuff from a man who knows. 
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sought. But in their dawning conscious- 
ness of how intellect has heretofore misled 
them, many have made the sad mistake 
of condemning and deprecating the intel- 
lect, and have sought to ignore this es- 
sential aspect of life. While the intellect di- 
vides the spiritual from the physical it also 
connects them, and is the moderator and 
transmitter of power. One of its functions 
is to translate spiritual vibration into terms 
of voltage power that the physiaal body is 
capable of receiving without disintegration. 
The body is unable to assimilate direct 
spiritual power without the intervention 
of tbe mentality as a moderator. 


HE consummation of the Spiritual 
Life must be a conscious harmony of 
all aspects of life, based on the realization 
of the soul as the fundamental inspiration, 
with mind as its interpreter to the body. 
This consciousness must include the rec- 
ognition of the intellect as an essential 
factor of life, and the knowledge that the 
body is the ultimate instrument of spirit, 
designed and fit to shine resplendent in 
spiritual glory. The one obstacle to this 
consummation is the insistent and wrongful 
polarity of intellect in relation to the soul. 
In the nature of things, the soul may only 
invade premises that are receptive to its in- 
fluences and character; and it may not in- 
trude on the intellect except as it is invited. 
And the intellect will not extend an in- 
vitation until it has been so buffeted and 
battered by unpleasant experiences that it 
is humiliated and its pride humbled, in 
the recognition that its conclusions have 
been false because of its dependence at 
face value on delusive and illusive sense 
impressions. In meekness and sadness of 
mind, and with bruised and injured body, 
it then opens itself to the influences of the 
soul and the spiritual radiance then enters 
to comfort and console. The intellect has 
reversed its polarity, at the same time re- 
versing the polarity of the physical, and a 
New Birth ensues, opening up a realm of 
happiness and harmony theretofore un- 
dreamed of. 


HE secret of the spiritual life, there- 
fore, is not to depreciate, deprecate 

or destroy the intellect; but to so cultivate, 
refine and elevate its character that it res- 
olutely turns its face away from physical 
guidance and domination and opens its 
countenance to the sunshine of spiritual 
regard. Then the intellect ceases to build a 
false and fanciful spiritual world founded 
on intellectual ideas that are based on its 
assumed knowledge of physical facts; and 


in the place of conceptions of separation 
and incompleteness adopts ideals that are 
universal and all-inclusive. i 
Then the spiritualized intellect interprets 
seeming separation in terms of unity, it 
rests secure on the eminently solid founda- 
tion of intangible and invisible Reality in- 
stead of the insecure and unsteady im- 
pressions of the senses. It substitutes 
wisdom for knowledge and penetrates tbe 
disguises of appearance, so that they no 
longer delude and mislead; it visions the 
ideal in the actual and the spiritual in the 
physical, which it now unites rather than 
separates; it identifies the physical with its 
spiritual source and thus closes the gap in 
the chasm of life; and it finds its true func- 
tion in bringing together the trinity of life 
into One Harmonious Whole.—From Azoth. 
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REVIEWS OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Reviewed by Columbus Bierce 


~TNITED STATES Steel,” by Arundel 
Cotter, abounds with constructive 
as and should be read by executives in 
lines of human endeavor, as well as their 
lerstudies, and those who aspire to some 
r becoming executives. It tells a story 
how success was achieved through co- 
ination, co-operation and conservation. 
w production was increased, economies 
cted by and through the co-operation 
oyal employes who worked with head, 
rt and hand. — 
“he story of how waste was turned to 
fit rivals the packing industry, that 
lizes every part of the hog but the 
eal. How it practices the principle of 
Golden Rule to competitors, customers 
l employes alike is graphically and in- 
axstingly told. It is shown how United 
tes Steel took over the T. C. I. & R. R. 
and the allied industries after first ob- 
uing the consent of President Roosevelt 
| stopped the panic of 1907. 
‘he way the largest salaried officers rose 
n the ranks and made the Iron and Steel 
iness their life work is interestingly told. 


TAKE A LITTLE JOURNEY 


I teach you how to GROW OUT OF FAILURE INTO SUCCESS. 
The first initial lesson, 25 cents. All other lessons are personal, writ- 


ten to fit your own needs. 


\GNES MAE GLASGOW 


[he College of Divine Metaphysics, Inc. 


Lessons in Spanish, French, and German, now offered by mail to correspondence students. 


Write for particulars. 


St. Louis, POST GRADUATE TRAINING SCHOOL opened September 19th. 
Florida, POST GRADUATE TRAINING SCHOOL opens January 9th. 
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London Branch College, 39 Maddox 8t., London, Eng. 
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“The eae by great men reached and 
ept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.” 

The key to success with this corpora- 
tion seems to lie through the development 
of imagination, ability and energy, and the 
slogan of this corporation might truly be 
“He Who Gives Gets.’’—Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 


MEN AND STEEL 

LTHOUGH it is written in a style 
that cannot fail to catch and hold the 
reader’s attention throughout the whole 
book, “Men and Steel,” by Mary Heaton 
Vorse, is merely a defense of the steel strike 
of September, 1919. Depending entirely 
on an appeal to sentiment, it graphically 
depicts the sufferings of the foreign element 

among the steel workers. 

To those broad-minded students who 
cover all sides of any important question, 
“Men and Steel,” which is published by 
Boni and Liveright, will provide the 
means for studying one angle of the strike 
question. 


INTO SUCCESS WITH ME 


160 Claremont Ave., New York City 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Business Philosopher. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE SOIL 
WO books by Knut Hamsun, winner 
of the Nobel prize for literature this 
year, have recently been published in an 
American edition by Alfred A. Knopf. One 
is the Norwegian author’s “Hunger,” the 
other “The Growth of the Soil,” the latter 
in two volumes. 

These are translations by W. W. Worster. 
Hamsun, like many another writer, had a 
hard struggle with adversity before his 
writings won recognition. He was a shoe- 
maker’s apprentice, a wanderer, a coal 
heaver, a school teacher, a street car con- 
ductor, lecturer and free lance journalist. 
The books were published in Norway,sev- 
eral years ago. 


One cannot do better than to quote a 
tribute from H. G. Wells, who after read- 
ing “The Growth of the Soil,” wrote: 

“I do not know how to express the ad- 
miration I feel for this wonderful book with- 
out seeming to be extravagant. I am not 
usually lavish with my praise, but indeed 
the book impresses me as among the very 
greatest novels I have ever read. It is 
wholly beautiful; it is saturated with wis- 
dom and humor and tenderness; ‘these 
peasants are a triumph of creative under- 
standing.” 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES 
OR the lover of Nature and Life 
comes ‘‘Natural History Studies,” by 
J. Arthur Thompson, an unusually com- 
plete and absorbingly interesting book 
which treats the wonders of Nature and the 
many forms of animal life in a new and de- 
lightful manner. 

Couched, as it is, in simple, non-tech- 
nical language, Mr. Thompson’s latest 
book brings this interesting subject be- 
fore the reader in a way he cannot help but 
understand and appreciate. 

Taking the four seasons of the year, the 
author points out the varieties of animal 
life that flourish during each one, begin- 
ning in every case with the embryo and 
leading the reader through each stage to 
the full grown adult. 

Published by Henry Holt & Co., 
“Natural History Studies” cannot fail 
to prove a source of delight and infor- 
mation to scientist and layman alike; 
to children or grown-ups, lending a new 
meaning to the things one sees every day 
and answering many of the questions that 
one constantly feels as he looks about him 
upon life and its many expressions. 

Reviewed by A. D. Andrews 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO. 
E I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS AND 
. COMPANY,” by Mrs. B. G. du 
Pont, is a narrative which recites in in- 
timate detail the removal to America from 
France of the original immigrants of the du 
Pont family, the establishing of a powder 
plant in Virginia, the difficulties met with 
and the evolution of development through 
subsequent years under the management 
of the succeeding members of the family. 

It is an authcritative account of one of 
the most interesting of American business 
enterprises. The founder of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company was a friend of 
Lafayette, Talleyrand, Franklin, and Jef- 
ferson, who escaped from the French Rev- 
olution to this country in 1793. For many 
decades the company has been intimately 
connected with critical periods in our his- 
tory, and its story has interest, not only as 
a striking narrative of unusual business 
development, but as an illuminating side- 
light on American history.—Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 

THE SPLENDID WAYFARING 

TR Splendid Wayfaring,” by John G. 

Neihardt, is a book that everyone 
fond of thrilling tales of adventure will 
want to read. Those who know Mr. 
Neihardt’s poems, especially The Song of 
Hugh Glass, will remember how well he 
draws western pioneer scenes. Here then 
is a prose picture of the adventures of 
some of the men who aided in the winning 
of the West—a story of the wayfaring of.a 
party of pioneers about whom little is gen- 
erally known. 

Mr. Neihardt’s book tells of the adven- 
tures of Jedediah Smith and his comrades, 
the Ashley-Henry men, in their explora- 
tion of the great central route from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, dur- 
ing the years from 1822 to 1831. The in- 
terest is enhanced by the use of reproduc- 
tions of old maps, wood cuts and man- 
uscripts.—The Macmillan Company. 
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| Monthly Business Quiz 


No. 4. 


Question No. 1.—If it costs you twenty 
per cent of your gross sales as ‘“‘overhead” 
what is your profit on goods marked fifty 
per cent above cost? 

Question No. 2.—If you carry a stock 
of $5,000 (cost) and you do a business of 
$50,000 per year on a retail “mark up” 
of fifty per cent on cost, how many times 
per year do you turn the stock? 

Question No. 3.—If you give a note for 
three months and one for ninety days when 
do the same fall due? 

Question No. 4.—What is meant by the 
“book and line” system of recording cost 
prices? 

Question No. 5.—How is it possible for 
you to sell goods in the order of their pur- 
chase so no dead stock accumulates? 

Question No. 6.—What is the “quota” 
system of paying salary to salespeople? 

(Answer to above in next issue.) 
Answer lo Business Quiz No. 3. 


Answer No. 1.—The Structure of a sale 
is classified in divisions as follows: (a) 
The Approach, (b) Attracting Attention, 
(c)The Explanation, (d) Demonstration, 
(e) Answering Objections, (f) The Close, 
(g) The “Get Away,” (h) Self-checking 
your salesmanship. | 

Answer No. 2.—The reason why a tall 
salesman is under a disadvantage and a 
shorter man the reverse is, the average 
counter is thirty-one inches high. A tall 
salesman awakes a feeling of awe in the 
minds of women shoppers, a shorter one 
more confidence. 

Answer No. 3.—It has been determined 
that more than sixty-seven per cent of 
every dollar’s worth of goods from raw 
materials to finished product is either pur- 
chased by a woman or she controls the sale. 

Answer No. 4.—Government investiga- 
tors have discovered that 43 1-10%, of 
each dollar goes for food; 13 2-10% for 
clothing; 5 6-10% for fuel, light and heat; 
17 7-10% for shelter; 20 4-10% for sun- 
dries. 

Answer No. 5.—The average merchant 
figures $1.00 plus 15%, selling expense, 
plus 10% profit means marking goods 
$1.25. This is wrong for 25% of $1.25 is 
31 cents which subtracted from $1.25 
leaves 94 cents, whereas the true cost is $1. 

Answer No. 6.—Once an article is 
marked to sell at $1.50 the identity of the 
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cost, which in this case is $1, is lost. Thus 
the gross loss is 60 cents or the difference 
between 90 cents and $1.50. 


The Value of a Cash Discount 


ANY readers of THE Business 
PHILOSOPHER have become inter- 
ested in the Monthly Business 

Quiz, among others Mr. George P. Killeen 
of the Tonk Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago, who did some figuring on the 
interest rate, represented by various dis- 
counts running from two per cent ten days 
to five per cent thirty days. Mr. Killeen, 
in his letter, says: 

“I have mentioned the big rate of interest 
. to a number of our customers who have 
been in the habit of taking discount after 
the discount period had elapsed. I have 
always pointed out to them what a high 
rate of interest that was to pay for the use 
of their money and why it was not fair for 
them to take it after ten days were passed. 
But in these letters of mine, I have always 
told the customer that the interest was 
thirty-six per cent per annum. I figured 
that when you give 2 per cent ten days and 
the net terms are thirty days, you really 
pay two per cent for the use of the other 
man’s money for twenty days. If this is 
right, the interest rate is 36 per cent and 
not seventy-two per cent. 

“I would be thankful to you if you would 
give my letter to the man who handles this 
an7 column and I would again be thankful 
if he would reply to it, telling me whether 
my way of looking at it is right, and if it is 
not, for him to explain.” 

In order to get this correctly worked out 
Mr. Killeen’s question was submitted to a 
firm of public accountants of national 
reputation. They agree with the author 
of the Monthly Quiz column, that two 
per cent ten days, net thirty days will equal 
oat interest rate of thirty-six per cent a 


The complete table and method of ob- 
taining these percentages follows: 


Table of Cash Value of Discounts 


1% 10 days, net 30 days.............. 18% per annum 
2% 10 days, net 30 days.............. 36% per annum 
3% 10 days, net 30 days.............. 54% per annum 
5% cash, net 30 days.................... 60% per annum 
8% 10 days, net 30 days............ 144% per annum 
2% 30 days, net 60 days.............. 24% per annum 
3% 30 days, net 60 days.............. 36% per annum 
5% 30 days, net 4 months._____. 20% per annum 


The annual percentages are obtained in 
the following manner: 


Let discount =X. 


Example: A allows X % 10 days, net 30 days. 
Deduct discount period from net (30—10 = 20 
days). The X % is saved by paying 20 days 


earlier than net period allowed. 

Divide 360 days (Commercial Year) by 20 = 18 
periods of 20 days in one year. 

Multiply the discount rate X % by 18. 


Salesmanship Self-Taught 


The May Quiz System is a collection of questions 
and answers going direct to the heart of selling 
problems. Sent complete for 50 cents, money 


refunded if not satisfactory. 
B. J. MAY, 6122 Carpenter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stories for 
Speakers 


= 


THE KABLEGRAM, which isa 
fun-loving fraternal review, 
paubre a page of funny stories 
or speakers each month. It 
has other interesting features 
for fraternalists. Send 50 centa 
for a year’s subecription (or a 
dollar bill for three years) to 
The KARIER GM. MI Morris, Ill. 
t. i 


Do You Read B. C. Forbes’ 


Business Articles? 


in The American M e or in any one of a 
score of the country’s leading daily newspapers? 

Then you "i peon interested in the Saag 
editorials in ma a “FORBES 
where you aw also Gad i eas and inspiration 
really helpful in your own business life. Through 
“FORBES” you get the views and neces of 
America’s business leaders and besides a concise 
summary of significant business news more quickly 
and more completely than can be gotten any- 
where else. 

Issued every 2 weeks—20c a copy, $4 a year 
26 copies). Canada, $4.50; Foreign, $5 a year. 
ntroductory offer: ene a Dollar Bill for ext 
five numbers on 


“FORBES” 


120 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Book Buyers’ Bureau 


@ Beginning this month, all subscribers to THE Busi- 
NESS PHILOSOPHER will receive in addition to their 
magazine, a free membership in the Book Buyers’ 
Bureau. 


@ Members of the Business Science Society and of the 
Golden’ Rule Clubs of America, Inc., also have the 
privileges which are a part of the Book Buyers’ Bureau 
Service. This includes: 


—The privilege of personal advice and assistance 
in the selection of books. 


—Suggestions as to the best books to read to sup- 
plement any special course of study. 


—Information as to books and authors. 

—A further advantage to members, of the Book 
Buyers’ Bureau, is the PRIVILEGE OF BUYING 
BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 10 PER CENT 


from the listed retail price. This will save many 
dollars during the course of a year. 


@ Always mention the fact that you are a member of 
the Business Science Society or of a Golden Rule Club, 
or a subscriber to THE BusinESS PHILOSOPHER when 
ordering books, either from advertisements in the maga- 
zine or from our book catalogue, which you may have 
on request. 


@Some of the books recommended by the Editors of 
the Bureau are listed on the following pages. 


THE BOOK BUYERS’ BUREAU 


77-79-81 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Business Books 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT, by Daniel 
Bloomfield. Industrial executives who are 
interested in the human problems of manage- 
ment and the way they have been met and 
solved in other organizations will find this 
volume of particular value. A few of the sub- 
jects covered are: Aims of the New Science; 

roblems of Maintenance; The Employment 
Manager; The Supply of Works; Placement; 
Promotion and Conclusion of Employment; 
How to Figure the Labor Turnover; The 
New Foremanship; Maintaining the working 
force. Postpaid, $2.50. 


PROBLEMS OF LABOR, by Daniel Bloomfield. 
The problems of labor are many and it would 
take several volumes to cover the subject in 
full detail. This volume is prepared for the 
man who wants to get at the basic facts in 
the shortest possible time. It presents the 
most important discussions on such subjects 
as: Cost of ang: Methods of Compensa- 
tion; Hours of Work; Tenure of Employment; 
Trade Unionism; Labor Disputes; Industrial 
Insurance; Housing; Occupational Hygiene 
and Women in Industry. Postpaid, $2.50. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENTS, by 
Daniel Bloomfield. The business man and 
manufacturer must understand what is moving 
men, when they think, feel and act as they do. 
This book selects for him a varied assortment 
of material giving a unique cross-section of 
the important industrial thinking of our 
time. Thoughts are facts which have a way 
of crystallizing into action, and the action of 
large masses of men in their industrial relation- 
ship is what makes the labor problem. It 
covers such subjects as Workers’ Co-operative 
Movement; Phe al shed Industrial Unionism 
and the I. W. W.; Shop Stewards; Scientific 
Management; Management Sharing; Bolshe- 
vism; Labor Parties and Industrial Recon- 
struction Programs. Postpaid, $2.50. 


HOW TO FINANCE A BUSINESS. This 
book really analyzes effective raising of capital. 
Charts scientifically arranged tell what method 
to pursue for each specific proposition— 
exactly how to go about getting capital— 
how and when to use it. It contains detailed, 
illustrated, specific information on how best 
to get capital for starting new businesses or 
financing old ones—how to best use credit— 
how to get bank loans—stock and bond issues 
—how to finance any kind of business. Post- 
paid, $1.35. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND THE WORKER, 
by George F. Johnson and Workers. Just as 
the saving in time and money follow improve- 
ments in machinery and equipment, so the 
adoption of sound industrial policies stimu- 
lates good will between management and 
labor and increases earnings. In this volume 
managers of men .explain fully the broad 
policies which have enabled them to find, hold, 
develop and satisfy their workers. Postpaid, 


ELEMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGE- 
\ MENT, by J. Russell Smith, Ph. D. Post- 
b paid, $2.60. 
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OFFICE TRAINING AND STANDARDS, 
by F. C. McClelland, is the kind of book that 
makes ible increased earnings via the 
office. It deals with all the phases of office 
work, taking up one by one the duties of 
stenographer, correspondent, shipping and 
order clerk, bookkeeper, telephone operator, 
filing clerk, purchasing agent, manager, and . 
so forth. Postpaid, $5.15. 


SCIENTIFIC OFFICE MANAGEMENT, by 
W Lefingwell. What can scientific office 
management do for me? In what way will it 
cut expenses, raise employee efficiency, speed 
up work, eliminate delays and errors, reduce 
the payroll, permit better quicker and neater 
work to be accomplished? Let W. H. Leffing- 
well, the office expert, tell you. Mr. Leffing- 
well’s report of Scientific Office Management 
consists of a large book of methods, an office 
manual and policy book and four supple- 
mentary pamphlets. Postpaid, $7.15. 


MAKING THE OFFICE PAY, by W. H. 
Lefingwell. Here is a work that should be in 
the hands of every office executive—on the 
desk of every business man who hopes to 
make his office a “‘live,’’ energetic working 
asset. Postpaid, $6.15. 


HOW TO BE PERSONALLY EFFICIENT 
IN BUSINESS. This book tells the inside 
rsonal methods of 43 of the most successful 
usiness men of America—and all are practical 
working plans you can use to-day to do more, 
earn more, be more. Postpaid, $1.35. 


PERSONALITY IN BUSINESS, by John 
North Willys, Samuel Miles Hastings, James 
Logan, Truman A De Weese, and others. Just 
what is personality? To what extent can it 
be developed? Some of America’s most 
successful business men are ready to answer 
these questions for you—such men as John 
North Willys, James Logan, Samuel Miles 
Hastings. In Personality in Business they 
tell in their own words what personality has 
meant to them, how it can be developed, 
what a dollar-making asset it is when used 
to the fullest possible extent. Postpaid, $2.60. 


- MAKING MORE OUT OF YOUR ADVER- 


TISING, by Wheeler Sammons. This is the 
first volume of the Shaw Retailing Series. 
It discusses the methods of writing strong, 
vigorous copy—the kind that creates store 
popularity and sells goods. The methods and 
suggestions revealed in this volume can be 
used with equally good results by small and 
large retailers. They have been put to test 
—have actually been the means of sellin 
thousands of dollars’ worth of goods, move 
dead stock from the shelves of merchants, 
developed lasting good will, and popularized 
establishments that before were laboring 
under difficulties. Postpaid, $4.15. 

THE KNACK OF SELLING, by Herbert Wat- 
son. Postpaid, $2.60. 


THE APPLICATION OF EFFICIENCY 
t PRINCIPLES, by George H. Shepard. Post- 
paid, $3.10. 


Salesmanship and Advertising 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING PRACTICE, 
by John B. Opdyke. The aim of the author 
of this book was to prepare a work suitable 
for the use of the young advertising man and 
salesman—a work that could be read and 
studied with profit by junior employees and 
those about to enter these professions. He 
succeeded. Perhaps even to a greater extent 
than he had anticipated. For even mature 
business men will find in these pages sugges- 
tions and methods of practical value for 
winning business. Postpaid, $3.10. 


ADVERTISING, by Carroll D. Murphy, Charles 
E. Churchill, Thomas Russell, and other adver- 
tising specialists. Postpaid, $3.12. 

HOW TO COLLECT MONEY BY MAIL. 
This book explains step by step effective 
collecting of accounts. ell-arranged charts 
tell what attitude to take in each specific 
case—exactly how to get back at the debtor 
with a letter that gets the money. This book 
really explains the plans, methods and schemes 
now actually in use by 129 of America’s best 
credit men—the very method you can use. 
Postpaid, $1.35. 

HOW TO WRITE BUSINESS LETTERS, 
by Walter K. Smart. How to Write Business 
Letters takes the actual everyday correspond- 
ence you receive and shows you specifically 
how to answer it with the best results. Shows 
hed with reproductions of actual letters that 

ave sold goods, collected accounts, increased 
trade and prestige for some of the shrewdest 
correspondents in America. Postpaid, $1.70. 


SALES CORRESPONDENCE, by Philip W. 
Lennen, Franklin W. Wood, Wheeler Sammons 
and others. Doesn't the title of this book 
suggest more sales to you? It deals entirely 
with the subject of winning business by the 
use of letters. More and more business men 
are realizing the possibilities of these sales 
letters. Train service is unsatisfactory, trav- 
eling is more expensive than formerly. Natur- 
ally, the written message is playing a more 
pen part than ever before Postpaid, 


Finance and Banking 


THE BANK AND THE TREASURY, by 
Frederick A. Cleveland. Post aid, $2.10. 
FUNDS AND THEIR USES, by Frederick 

A. Cleveland. Postpaid, $2.60. 

FINANCING AN NTERPRISE, by Hugh 
R. Coynington. (Three volumes) Price for 
the entire set. Postpaid, $7.50. 

THE MODERN BANK, by Amos Kidder Fiske. 

description of its functions and methods 
and a history of the development of modern 
banking methods. Postpaid, $2.60. 

MONEY, by David Kinley. <A study of the 
medium of exchange. Postpaid, $2.35. 

BUSINESS PROFITS AND HUMAN NA- 
TURE, by Kelley. Post aid, $2.00. 

THE CAREFUL INV STOR, by Edward 
Sherman Mead, Ph. D. Postpaid, $2.10. 
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Craining for Business 


TRAINING OF A SALESMAN, by Willicn 


Maxwell, Vice-President Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc. ‘Straight talks”; no useless discussions, 
the real ‘‘meat’’ of selling in a nutshell—the 
experience-tested salesman’s “stuff” on Ap 
proach and Greeting; Sizing up the Customer; 
Overcoming Indifference; Selling Mistakes: 
Traveling the Road to Riches; Getting the 
Order, etc. Postpaid, $1.60. 


TRAINING AND REWARDS OF THE 


PHYSICIAN, by Richard C. Cabot, M. D., 
Author of “What Men Live By.” “Every 
beginner in medicine and every young man 
contemplating the adoption of this as a career 
should possess a copy of it. It is packed with 
information and contains little of a purely 
dogmatic character.’ ’—Medical Record. 
“Every reader of this book will enthuse over 
medicine. Read it, you physicians 
without a vision, and get some needed thrills 
in your makeup.’’—Medical Times. Post- 
paid, $1.60. 


TRAINING FOR A LIFE INSURANCE 


AGENT, by Warren N. Horner, The Provi- 
dent Life and Trust Company. “He gives in 
a clear and forceful style the essence of his 
business-getting methods. To those already 
in the insurance business this book cannot 
fail to bring inspiration and practical help. 
To those who are about to enter business it 
will point the right way and start them on the 
road to success."—The Insurance Record. 
Postpaid, $1.60. 


TRAINING FOR THE NEWSPAPER TRADE, 


by Don C. Seitz, business manager of the New 
York World. “Every phase of newspaper 
work is explained in detail in this book wntten 
a master craftsman who has seen years 
of service in his line. If you intend to start 
newspaper work, its reading will benefit you 
immeasurably. His offering should take first 
place in the guide books for apprentices. 
—Chicago Examiner. Postpaid, $1.60. 


Salesmen and Advertising 
By Worthington C. Holman 


Mr. Holman directed the work of more 
than 1,000 salesmen for the National 
Cash Register Company. He knows his 
subject. His advice includes these sub- 
jects: 


Uses of Advertising. 24 

How to Profit from Advertising. 

The Salesman and the Adverisssng 

` Depariment. 

Conduct Toward Customers. 

Securing Customers’ Exclusive Trade. 

Why Many Salesmen are Turned Down. 

Character and Conduct (38 separate 
contributions) 


Library binding. Price, postpaid, $2.50 
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Craining for Business 


IMPROMPTU SPEECHES: HOW TO MAKE 
THEM, by Grenville Kleiser. Teaches you 

` how to think on your feet and acquire ease 
and self-confidence. Postpaid, $1.35. 

WORD POWER: HOW TO DEVELOP IT, 
by Grenville Kleiser. Shows methods of acquir- 
ing a free and well-varied vocabulary which 
is the only basis for really successful public 
epee ane. Postpaid, $1.35. 

CHRIST: THE MASTER SPEAKER, by 
Grenville Kleiser. Quotations from the most 
vital of the Master’s teachings. Postpaid, 


$1.35. 

VITAL ENGLISH FOR SPEAKERS AND 
WRITERS, by Grenville Klesser. Shows the 
right use of words, the making of telling 
phrases, the cultivation of clear and forceful 
style. Postpaid, $1.35. 

THE SECRET OF TYPEWRITING SPEED, 
by Margaret B. Owen. This is the only book 
on general typewriting ever written by one 
who has been the holder of a world’s speed 
record. It is what stenographers have long 
been waiting for—a book that would tell 
them how to succeed in their profession. This 
is not a dry text book but an interesting, 
practical guide that clearly covers the entire 

subject of Pe ene Postpaid, $1.35. 

YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT, by 
Prof. Harry D. Kstson. Intended to be a 
textbook for college students, but a book 
that may be read with advantage by any one 
desirous of planning his work in a systematic 
manner. Postpaid, $1.60. 

OFFICE TRAINING AND STANDARDS, 
by Frank C. McClelland. Postpaid, $5.15. 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY, by Edw. J. 
Kilduff. Postpaid, $1.85. 

TALKS ON TALKING, by Grenville Kleiser. 
Postpaid, $1.12. 


TRAINING OF A FORESTER, by Gifford 


Pinchot. Postpaid, $1.60. 

TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP, by J. A. 
Friedel. Postpaid, $1.85. 

SOMETHING TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY 
IT, by Grenville Kleiser. Preparing material; 
how to condense ideas; how to influence men 
through speech, etc. Postpaid, $1.35. 

SUCCESSFUL METHODS OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING, by Grenville Kleiser. The success 
factors of Peo speaking, emphasizing 
the power of personality. Postpaid, $1.35. 

MODEL SPEECHES FOR PRACTICE, by 
Grenville Klesser. Varied assortment of success- 
ful speeches by eminent speakers, covering 
all principal forms, fitting you to meet any 
occasion. Postpaid, $1.35. 

THE TRAINING OF A PUBLIC SPEAKER, 
by Grenville Kleiser. An abridged and modern- 
ized version of Quintilian’s celebrated work 
on oratory. Postpaid, $1.35. 

HOW TO SELL THROUGH SPEECH, by 
Grenville Kleiser. For the salesman, lawyer, 
preacher—in a word, for everyone who has 
anything to sell, be it mrechandise, talent, 
skill, experience, or service. Postpaid, $1.35. 

SALESMEN AND ADVERTISING, by W. C. 
Holman. Postpaid, $2.50. 


S 


Inspirational Books 


BE GOOD TO YOURSELF, by Ortson Swett 
Marden. Showing the importance of keeping 
oneself at the “top of condition” both men- 
tally and physically. Postpaid, $2.10. 

EVERY MAN A KING, by Ortson Swett Mar- 
den. Emphasizes the truth that “as a man 
thinketh, so is he.” Postpaid, $2.10. 

THE EXCEPTIONAL EMPLOYEE, by Orison 
Swett Marden. Will help young men and 
women ‘‘to get out of the rut.” Postpaid, 
$2.10. 

GETTING ON, by Ortson Swett Marden. This 
book will show you why many men do not get 
on; and how to forge ahead. Postpaid, $2.10. 


HE CAN WHO THINKS HE CAN, by Orsson 
Swett Marden. Points the way to making the 
a0 of talents and education. Postpaid, 


HOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT, by Orison 
Swett Marden. A book for the times. It 
a with things worth quoting. Postpaid, 


JOYS OF LIVING, by Orison Swett Marden. 
Will help you to get real happiness out of 
life. Postpaid, $2.10. 

KEEPING FIT, by Orison Swett Marden. Any 
live business man who has been a good liver 
should read this book and heed its warning. 
Postpaid, $2.10. 


LOVE'S WAY, by Orison Swett Marden. Dr. 
Marden’s latest message. Postpaid, $2.10. 


MAKING LIFE A MASTERPIECE, by Orison 
Swett Marden. Urges the necessity of being 
true to the best we know. Postpaid, $2.10. 

MIRACLE OF RIGHT THOUGHT, by Orison 
Swett Marden. Inspiring and reasonable. 
Will bring new life and new power to those 
who read it. Postpaid, $2.10. 

OPTIMISTIC LIFE, by Ortson Swett Marden. 
This book shows that “kindness is catching” 
that one of the most powerful forces is amiabil- 
ity. Postpaid, $2.10. 

THE SELLING PROFESSION, by W. C. 
Holman. Postpaid, $2.50. | 


ANSWERING OBJECTIONS, by W. C. Hol- 
man. Postpaid, $2.50. 


YOU CAN Good Talker 


ul sales talker, a good story-teller 
easing publio s er, it you will learn the cardinal 
es 3 


Cloth bound; $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12 
Send orders to 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Book Department, 77-79-81 Madison Aven 
Momphis, Tenn. ii 
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Business Books 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY OF MOSES 
IRONS, by Daniel Louis Hanson. Here is 
business fiction that is inspiring as well as 
entertaining. It contains 19 episodes from 
the business life of one Moses Irons, a keen 
and capable executive who has learned that 
humor, romance and business form a most 
pleasant compound. Postpaid, $2.60. 


ACCOUNTING AS AN AID TO BUSINESS 
PROFITS, by William R. Basset. This book 
is written out of the experience of a man who 
enjoys the reputation ol being one of the fore- 
most accountants in the country. Mr. Basset 
has made an intimate study of every phase 
of accounting, and gives a clear-cut explana- 
tion of accounting and cost accounting to 
the end that the business man may use his 
records to earn for himself greater profits. 
Postpaid, $6.15. 


HOW TO FIND FACTORY COST, by C. 
Bertrand Thompson.. C. Bertrand Thompson 
for years has made a close study of: factory 
costs, systems and methods. There are few 
men in the country who are so well qualified 
to write on this subject as Mr. Thompson. 
Postpaid, $3.10. 


MAN BUILDING, by Louis Randsome Fiske, 
LL. D. A powerful book, written by a man 
who knows. He treats of man as to his body, 
then as to his mind and soul, and lastly as a 
social being. Postpaid, $2.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL ORGAN- 
Nah ON by Dexter S. Kimball. Postpaid, 


BUSINESS PROFITS AND HUMAN NA- 
TURE, by Fred C. Kelley. A study of the 
methods for increasing the first by a knowl- 
edge of the latter. Postpaid, $2.00. 

BUSINESS COMPETITION AND THE LAW, 
by Gilbert H. Montague. Postpaid, $1.75. 

CREDIT AND ITS USES, by Wm. A. Pender- 
grast. Postpaid, $3.10. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF PROSPERITY, by 
Roger W. Babson. Postpaid, $1.10. 

MAKING GOOD IN BUSINESS, by Roger 
W. Babson. This is Mr. Babson’s latest book, 
published in October, 1921. Postpaid, $1.35. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS 
CHARACTER, by Herbert G. Stockwell. 
Postpaid, $1.10. 

RELIGION AND BUSINESS, by Roger W. 
Babson. Postpaid, $1.60. 

LAW AND THE FAMILY- by Robert Grant. 
Postpaid, $1.60. 

PERSONAL EFFICIENCY, by Robert Grim- 
shaw. Postpaid, $1.85. 

MANAGEMENT AND MEN, by Meyer Bloom- 
field. Postpaid, $3.60. 

PROFIT SHARING, ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES, by Arthur W. Burritt. Post- 
paid, $3.60. 

THE WORKER AND HIS WORK, by Stella 
S. Center. Postpaid, $3.50. 

CORPORATE ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 


MENT, by Th 7 ; - 
paid $6.15. y omas Coynington. Post 


Salesmanship and Advertising 


HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 
THAT SELL. This book really analyzes 
effective advertising writing. Charts scien- 
tifically arranged tell what kind of copy to 
write for each specific proposition—exactly 
how to plan and write advertisements that 
influence the prospect to buy. It tells you 
vividly, concisely, specifically the knacks, 
schemes, methods by which 146 of America’s 
shrewdest advertisers plan, lay out and place 
their copy—the actual methods in use today. 
For the man who has advertisements to write 
or who is interested in advertising or selling 
hart the book will prove helpful. Postpaid, 


DEVELOPING EXECUTIVE ABILITY, by 
Enoch Burton Gowin. Postpaid, $4.15. 
PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL ORGAN- 
IZATION, by Dexter S. Kimball. Postpaid, 
10 


$3.10. 
THE BOOK OF THRIFT, by Thos. D. Mc- 
Gregor. Postpaid, $3.00. ; 
PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGE- 
MENT, by Frederick Winslow Taylor. Post- 
aid, $2.60. 
CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS, by T. J. 
Zimmerman. Postpaid, $2.60. 

MEN WHO SELL THINGS, by Walter D. 
Moody. Postpaid, $1.35. ; 
GINGER TALKS, by W. C. Holman. Postpaid, 

2.00 


$2.00. 

TRAVELING SALESMANSHIP, by Archer 
Wall Douglass. Postpaid, $1.85. 

THE SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN, by Frank 
Farrington. Postpaid, $2.10. | 

MANUAL FOR THE STUDY OF THE PSY- 
CHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING AND SELL- 
ING, by Harry D. Kitson. Postpaid, $1.10. 

PROPLEM: IN T ET SELLING, by Wm. 
T. Goffe. Postpaid, $1.35. 

WRITING AN ADVERTISEMENT, by Roland 
S. Hall. Postpaid, $4.00. 


Answering Objections 


By Worthington C. Holman 


This is a companion volume to Mr. 
Holman’s Popular Series ‘600 Talking 
Points,” which is now out of print. Some 
of the chapter headings include: 


Diplomacy in Meeting Objections. 
Driving Points Home. 

Inspiring Confidence in Prospects. 
Stimulating Interest. 

Strategic Methods. 

Closing Sales. 

Gelling Cash With Order. 

Advance Payments. 

Samples and How to Use Them. 
Getting the Price. 

Price Cutting. 

Credit and Terms. 

Cancelled Orders. 


In handsome library binding. 
paid, $2.50. 


Post- 
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Mental Power and Psychology 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF POWER OR WHAT 
TO LIVE FOR, by John H. Randall. In this 
book, “The Philosophy of Power,” Dr. Ran- 
dall attempts such a formulation of principles, 
apart from all doctrinal questions of specula- 
tive interest. It might be regarded as the 
Creed of the practical man who cares little 
about theology or dogma, and yet who is 
conscious of a need of some practical working 
philosophy for life. Cloth, $2.10, postpaid. 


THE CULTURE OF PERSONALITY, by 
John H. Randall. This inspiring work is 
divided into fourteen thoughttul chapters on 
various aspects of personality, on the training 
of the mind, the mastery of affections, the 
education of the will, and kindred themes. 
Cloth, $2.10, postpaid. 


A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE, by John H. 
Randall. It is the hope of the author that 
the philosophy of life herein set forth may 
tend, for some minds at least, to bring Science 
and Religion into closer harmony and help 
to throw new light upon the pathway that 
leads to fullness of Peace and Power. Cloth, 
$2.10, postpaid. 


THE LIFE OF REALITY, by John H. Randall. 
In these days of great personal perplexities, 
and gigantic world-problems, every thought- 
ful man and woman is earnestly bent upon 
the search for reality. Out of the din of con- 
flicting voices, out of the chaotic confusion 
of clashing opinions, one question emerges 
supreme over all. Amid all the deceptive 
appearances of life and in spite of life’s dis- 
illusionments, is there such a thing as Reality, 
to which our human gropings may lead? 
Can it be found and experienced in the daily 
storm and stress of life, and if so, what is the 

athway by which man may approach and 
ar life that is life indeed"? Postpaid, 


THE WORD MADE FLESH, by Grace M. 
Brown. Contains nine chapters devoted to 
a study of the causes of bodily and mental 
ills, the reason why sin has not been van- 
oat in the world and the need of seeking 

ruth. Postpaid, $1.00. 


LIFE STUDIES, by Grace M. Brown. This 
book is not for the casual reader, not for the 
reader unacquainted with the more profound 
studies, but for the man or woman who has 
a knowledge of the higher things of life and 
religion it will prove a treasure house of wis- 
dom. Postpaid, $1.50. 


CONNECTIVE THOUGHT, by Benjamin John- 
son. An essay upon success and how to obtain 
it. Postpaid, $1.10. 


ORIGINALITY, by T. Sharper Knowlson. 
Professor Knowlson’s most recent work. 
A book designed to develop the habit of correct 
thinking and cultivate the positive side of 
life, not the negative. With exercises in critical 
reflection. Postpaid, $3.90. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SELF HELP, by Stanton 
Davis Kirkham. An application of practical 
psychology to daily life. Postpaid, $1.60. 


ental Power and Psychology 


MIND POWER AND PRIVILEGES, by 
Albert B. Laston. Postpaid, $2.35. 


PSYCHOLOGY MADE PRACTICAL, by H. 
C. Shepard. Postpaid, $2.60. 


BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY, by T. Sharper 
Knowlson. Postpaid, $2.00. 


THE FORCE SUPREME, by Walter Weliman. 
Postpaid, $1.35. 


MAN LIMITLESS, by Floyd B. Wilson. A 
study of man’s possibilities when acting under 
infinite gue with which he is about to 
touch. Postpaid, $1.60. 


ROAD TO FREEDOM, by Floyd B. Wilson. 
Postpaid, $1.35. 


THE MAN OF TOMORROW, by Floyd B. 
Wilson. Postpaid, $1.35. 


BY-WAYS OF BLESSEDNESS, by James 
Allen. Postpaid, $1.50. 


MORAL VALUES, by Walter Goodnow Everett. 
A study of right principles of conduct. Post- 
paid, $3.10. 


“TODAY” 


By Grace M. Brown 


Contains a thought for each of the 365 
days in the year. Each a miniature 
essay on life and its meaning, a gem 
of pure reasoning and a ray of spiritual 
illumination for those who understand. 
200 pages imitation leather binding— 
Gilt imprint—A handsome and appro- 
priate gift. Price postpaid, $2.00. 


MAN-BUILDING 


By Louis Randsome Fiske, LL.D. 


To know yourself and your strong 
points—to get acquainted with those 
traits of character in yourself which 
make for power. These are the days when 
he who best knows these things wins out. 
Whatever man achieves is the result of 
building—and man is indeed a master 
builder when he centers his thought forces 
upon the work of building self. The 
Science of Man-Building was formulated 
to aid earnest men to get immediate re- 
sults. In this book Dr. Fiske has analyzed 
the laws of sclf-development, and makes 
practical application of them. He treats 
man first as body, then as mind and soul; 
lastly as a social being. A powerful book, 
written by a man who knows. Library 
binding. Price postpaid, $2.50. 


& 


Inspirational Books 


AMBITION AND SUCCESS, by Orison Swett 
Marden. What is Ambition? Ambition knows 
no age limit. My place is at the top. Why 
don’t you begin? Postpaid, 95 cents. 


AN IRON WILL, by Orison Swett Marden. 
In this work Dr. Marden shows, in his usual 
forceful style, the relation between the develop- 
ment and discipline of the will to success in 

_ life. Postpaid, 95 cents. 

CHARACTER: THE GRANDEST THING 
IN THE WORLD, by Ortson Swett Marden. 
Full of practical and helpful suggestions. 
Postpaid, 95 cents. 

CHEERFULNESS AS A LIFE POWER, by 
Orison Swett Marden. ‘‘Character”’ and ‘‘Cheer- 
fulness” illustrate the best qualities of Dr. 
Marden’s work, and are both character- 
moulders of the first quality. Postpaid, 95 

- cents. 

DO IT TOA FINISH, by Ortson Swett Marden. 
A great book on ‘‘stick-to-it-iveness.’’ Post- 
paid, 95 cents. 

ECONOMY, by Orsson Swett Marden. 
the best things yet from Dr. Marden’s pen. 
Postpaid, 95 cents. 

GOOD MANNERS AND SUCCESS, by Orison 
Swett Marden. Arguments for good manners 
and courtesy strongly presented. Postpaid, 
95 cents. 

THE HOUR OF OPPORTUNITY, by Orison 
Swett Marden. Should be read especially by 
young men. Postpaid, 95 cents. 

THE POWER OF PERSONALITY, by Ortson 
Swett Marden. Every young man just starting 
out would do well to read it. ostpaid, 95 
cents. ' 

THRIFT, by Orison Swett Marden. The American 
people need this book. Postpaid, 95 cents. 


Business English 


LANGUAGE FOR MEN OF AFFAIRS, by 
John Mantle Clapp and James Melvin Lee. 


Postpaid, $8.15. 
CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH SPEECH, 


by James Fernald. Postpaid, $2.10. 

EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH, by James Fernald. 
Postpaid, $2.15. 

HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH, by 
George Hotchkiss and Edmond J. Kilduff. 
Postpaid, $1.40. 

THE ENGLISH OF COMMERCE, by John 
B. Opdyke. (With an introduction by Frank 
A. Vanderlip.) Postpaid, $2.60. 

THE WORLDS BEST PROVERBS AND 
QUOTATIONS, by George B. Opdyke. Post- 
paid, $1.60. 

EVERYDAY WORDS AND THEIR USES, 
by Robert P. Utter. A guide to correct diction. 
Postpaid, $1.70. 

HINTS TO YOUNG WRITERS, by Oréson 
Swett Marden. Advice of great value to all 
literary workers. Postpaid, 95 cents. 
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Economics and Sociology 


THE WORKER AND THE STATE, by Arthur 
D. Dean. An essay on the duties of workers 
and of government. Postpaid, $2.10. 


INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY, by McKensse 
W. L. King. A study of the principles under- 
lying reconstruction. Postpaid, $3.60. 


WEALTH FROM WASTE, by Henry J. Spoon- 
er. Elimination of waste, treated as a world 
problem. Postpaid, $3.60. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY, by Prof. 
Edward Alsworth Ross. Postpaid, $3.10. 


THE ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY, by Johns 
H. Randali. Dr. Randall has set forth that 
Democracy will be glorious or inglorious ac- 
cording to the content we put in the great 
word; if it means aerun more than the 
politicians say it means then it is a futile 
thing. In his usual convincing manner he 
shows that real Democracy is a thing of the 
inner life, and must not only be a belief, but 
an experience. Postpaid, $1.60. 


HAD A FRIEND, by Orison Swett Morden. 
Discusses the stimulus and encouragement 
of true friendship. Postpaid, 95 cents. 


La) 


Increase Your Sales 


by a few hours’ reading 
on the best methods 
> ` „of selling. 


| TRAINING OF | 
A SALESMAN 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL 
ve 2 resident Thames A Fikes, Inc 
"tee a 
Straight talks” no useless sat 
discussions, the feal “meat >. 
of selling in a nutshell _ 
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Inspirational Books 


PEACE, POWER AND PLENTY, by Orsson 
Swett Marden. Teaches that great achieve- 
ments are wrought by self-confidence; that 
the bodily condition follows the thought, and 
A E old is largely a habit. Postpaid, 


THE PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS MAN, by 
Ortson Swett Marden. Packed with pointers 
for wide-awake business men. Postpaid, $2.10. 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT, by Orison Swett 
Marden. Shows how successful men and 
women of all times and countries have, in the 
face of obstacles, struggled and won out. 
Postpaid, $2.10. 

RISING IN THE WORLD, by Orison Swett 
Marden. Preaches the higher success. A trum- 

t call to honorable exertion. Postpaid, 


2.10. 

THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT, by Orison 
Swett Marden. This is a life-chart. By it you 
can check off the points that fit your case, and 
lay your course. Postpaid, $2.10. 


SELF-INVESTM ENT, by Orison Swett Marden. 


No other investment will give you such returns 
as the culture of the finer self. Postpaid, $2.10. 

SELLING THINGS, by Orison Swett Marden. 
Sales managers will welcome this book. It 
inspires enthusiasm and gives confidence. 
Postpaid, $2.10. 

SUCCESS FUN DAMENTALS, by Orison Swett 
Marden. A hand-book on salesmanship, 
efficiency, health rules, etc. Postpaid, $2.10. 


TRAINING FOR EFFICIENCY, by Orison 
Swett Marden. Will help young people to 
attain the highest efficiency. A collection of 
the best of Dr. Marden’s inspirational phil- 
osophy and practical teachings. Postpaid, 


$2.10. 

THE VICTORIOUS ATTITUDE, by Ortson 
Swett Marden. Dr. Marden is a soul doctor. 
Put yourself in his hands, and doubt, fear, 
and al! oe neue) growths of spirit vanish. 
Postpaid, $2. 

HOW TO SPEAK WITHOUT NOTES, by 
Grenville Kleiser. Concise directions for 
extempore speaking. Postpaid, $1.35. 

WOMAN AND HOME, by Orison Swett Mar- 
den. Gets at the very heart of questions that 
are uppermon in the public mind today. 
Postpaid, $2.1 

THE YOUNG MAN ENTERING BUSINESS, 
by Orison Swett Marden. Shows a boy how 
to choose upward, how to find his oen place, 
and hope to keep it. Postpaid, $2.1 

YOU CAN, BUT WILL YOU? by Or soi Swett 
Marden. A challenge to every ambitious 
man to put forth the best that is in him— 
and thus create unrealized power. Postpaid, 


$2.10. 
BRAINS AND HOW TO GET THEM, by 
Christian D. Larson. Postpaid, $2.10. 
BUSINESS INSET RO TIONS; by Christian D. 
Larson. Postpaid, $1. 


BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY, by Christian D. 


Larson. Postpaid, 

HOW THE MIN D WORKS, by Christian D. 
Larson. Postpaid, $1.6 

SUCCESS NU GETS, a ‘Orison Swett Marden. 
A bright, attractive, sparkling little book. 
Postpaid, 95 cents. 


A 


Jnspirational Books 


THE MAJESTY OF CALMNESS, by Wm. 
George Jordan. Postpaid, 70 cents. 

THE WAY OF SUCCESS, by Wm. H. Hamby. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 

ALL THESE THINGS ADDED, by James Allen. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 

THE LIFE TRIUMPHANT, by James Allen. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 

MORNING AND EVENING THOUGHTS, 
by James Allen. Postpaid, 50 cents. 

OUT FROM THE HEART, by James Allen. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 

THROUGH THE GATE OF GOOD, by James 
Allen. Postpaid, 50 cents. 

AS A MAN THINKETH, by James Allen. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 

(The above four Allen books in uniform cloth 
binding, brown and gold, $1.50 the set.) 
LIVING WATERS, by Charles Brodie Patter- 

son. Postpaid, $1. 85. 

MEASURE OF A MAN, by Charles Brodie 
Patterson. Postpaid, $1. 85. l 

WHAT CAN A YOUNG MAN DO? by Frank 
W. Rollins. Postpaid, $2.10. 

THE LAND OF LIVING MEN, by Ralph 
Waldo Trine. Ooze leather binding. Post- 
paid, $2.60. 

IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE, by Ralph 
Waldo Trine. Postpaid, $1.85. 

WHAT ALL THE WORLD'S A SEEKING, 
by Ralph Waldo Trine. Postpaid, $1.85. 

IF I WERE TWENTY-ONE, by Welliam Max- 
well. Advice and ae from a veteran business 
man. Postpaid, $1.3 

STEPS ALONG THE. PATH, by Arthur W. 
and Katherine H. Newcomb. Postpaid, $1.85. 

ALL THESE THINGS ADDED, by James 
Allen. Postpaid, $1.50. 

THE YOUNG MAN AND THE WORLD, 
by Albert J. Beveridge. Postpaid, $2.60. 

FROM POVERTY TO POWER, by James 
Allen. Postpaid, $1.60. 

IDEAL MADE REAL, by Christian D. Larson. 
Postpaid, $1.60. 

PATH WAY OF ROSES, by Christian D. Larson. 
Postpaid, $2.10. 

WHAT IS TRUTH, by Christian D. Larson. 
Postpaid, $1.60. 

YOUR FORCES AND HOW TO USE THEM, 
by Christian D. Larson. Postpaid, $2.10. 

THE KINGSHIP OF SELF CONTROL, by 
Wm. George Jordan. Postpaid, $1.00. 


The Selling Profession 
By Worthington C. Holman 


This book is full of business building 
ideas, which are contributed by sales- 
managers, general managers, presidents, 
vice-presidents of more than 100 of the 

eatest corporations in this country. 
t is a mine of practical information— 
She by actual results. Price postpaid, 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER for OCTOBER, 1921 


Nearly Two Million Copies Sold! 


Republished in More Than Twenty Languages 
The MARDEN BOOKS are SURPLUS POWER FOR 


SALE. Whatever your age or circumstances, 
they will inspire and help you. 


Selling Things, Postpaid $2.10 
| Sales managers will welcome this book as the basis of weekly sales talks, or, sent as a 
gift, it will be a constant guide and inspiration to the men on the road. It supplies the health- 
ful stimulation so essential to every good sales organization and should be in the hands of 
every salesman. 


Training for Efficiency, Postpaid $2.10 
Contains sixty-five brief, pointed chapters interspersed with striking illustrations, in 
compact, convenient form. In this book Dr. Marden treats every phase and every quality 
which enters into Efficiency in its highest sense. : 
The Exceptional Employee, Postpaid $2.10 
A book for men and women who have brains and want to make the most of them; who 
are eager to make the best showing for their employers as well as for themselves; in short, 
who desire to become in the very best sense Exceptional Employees. Many of the ol i 
business concerns in the country have ordered this book in large quantities for their employ- 
ees. 


The Progressive Business Man, Postpaid $2.10 


Efficiency is the watchword in every line of activity today. This book tells employers, 
men in all branches, how to keep pace with the times, how to realize the very ut- 
most on their investment, including their plant, their employees and themselves. 


The Victorious Attitude, Postpaid $2.10 


The author holds that every child of Adam, no matter how poor, how lonely, how for- 
saken or.disappointed, has in him marvelous possibilities which, if unlocked, would open 
the door to a victorious, happy life—man’s birthright. . 


The Young Man Entering Business, Postpaid $2.10 


Packed with the choicest bits of Dr. Marden’s inspirational philosophy this volume 
will stimulate and encourage all young men starting out in business life. 


Ambition and Success.......................- 95c Cheerfulnes8S.........-..--------0---2--------------- -95c 
The Power of Personality.................950 Thrift 22a... eee eeeeee eee 95c 
Do It To a Finish ...............00000000000000..... 95c Good Manners and Success._---...---95€ 


To. handy sized, popular priced booklets are ideal for gift purposes. In many 
cases they have been purchased in large quantities and presented to the employees 
of large business houses, to members of school and college graduating classes and in other 
similar ways. 


Send for complete list of Marden Books and Booklets. 
Sent on approval to those wishing them. 


MARDEN BOOK DEPT. 


1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
In writing to advertisers, please mention The Business Philosopher. 


A Combination Book 
and Subscription Offer 


Any of the books in the list below will be sold at 
a reduced price if ordered in connection with a 
renewal or a new subscription to The Business 
Philosopher for a full year. 


You can save 50 cents to $1.00 a volume in this way. 


ALL THESE THINGS ADDED 


ALLEN, $1.50—with a $2.00 subscription........20.0000000000000000000000000r00001000000 $2.50 
THE LIFE TRIUMPHANT 

ALLEN, $1.50—with a $2.00 subscription...........0000000000000000000000000000000000-0000 2.50 
THE ART OF SELLING 

SHELDON, $1.50—with a $2.00 subscription ou... eee 2.50 


ALLEN’S FOUR “BOOKS OF POWER” 
As A Man Thinketh, Through the Gate of Good, 


Out from the Heart, Morning and Evening Thoughts, 

50c each—$1.50 the set—with a $2.00 subscription.........000--000000000000002002-0 3.00 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 

KNOWLSON, $2.00—with a $2.00 subscription........0.000000000 3.00 


THE BUSINESS SCIENCE LIBRARY 


(Ask for descriptive circular.) Any of the five volumes retail 
price singly $2.50—with a $2.00 subscription... 2 eeeeeeeeee ee 


NOTE: In Canada add 25 cents to above price—Foreign 50 cents. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK: 


The Business Philosopher, 
Book Department, 77-79-81 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


I enclose $............ , for which enter my order for a year's subscription and send in addition 


öne cöpy of oes oe ok ce ee eee te 


This is a { ee } subscription 


Address eee en ei Nae DOLD RIE PER a ERT SSUES ee a PE ONE ea B.P.7-1-21 


The Business Series Library 


Five handsomely bound and readable books on 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


LOUIS RANDSOME FISKE, LL.D. 


AUTHORS: 
W. C. HOLMAN 


T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


Made possible through the contributions of the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
General Managers, Sales Managers, and Star-Result-Getters of more than 
one hundred successful institutions. 


VOLUME I. 
The Selling Profes- 


sion 
What Salesmanship 18 
Neceesary ‘Tra.ts of 
Salesmen ; 
Salesmen’s Qualifica- 
tions ; 
alifying for Selling 
lanning a Campaign 
epee the Prospect’s 


in 
Preparation Before the 
Approach 
Introduction Tactics 
Getting Interviews (21x 
separate articles 
The Approach 
Uses of Auto Suggestion 
How to Banisu Fear 
The First Five Minutes 


Burrougns Adding Mch. 
Co. Methods of 
Approach 

Brunswick - Balke - Col- 
lander Co. Meth- 
ods of ay ices 

Reading the Buyer 

Getting Prospect In- 
terested 


Presenting the Proposi- 


tion 

Oliver Typewriter Co. 
Methods 

National Cash Register 
Co. Methods 

Strategy in Handling 
Prospects 

The Selling Talk. 

Specific Talk vs. Gen- 
eralities 

Quality vs. Price Talk 

Tactics when Selling 
Points are Scarce 

Real Estate Pointers 

Handling Technical 


Terms 

Logical Methods of 
Convincing Pros- 
pects 


? 


Price $2.50 each. $10.00 the set. 


VOLUME IV. 
Man-Building 
By Louis Randsome Fiske, LL. D. 
To know yourself and your strong points—to get 
acquainted with those traits of character in your- 


self which make for power. These are the days 
when he who best knows these things wins out. 
Whatever man achieves is the result of building— 
and man is indeed a master builder when he centers 
his thought forces upon the work of building self. 
The Science of Man-Building was formulated to 
aid earnest men to get immediate results. In this 
book Dr. Fiske has analyzed the laws of self-de- 
velopment, and makes practical application of 
them. He treats man first as body, then as mind 
and soul; lastly as a social being. A powertul book, 
written by a man who knows. 


Post paid 


VOLUME IL. 


Answering Objections 
Diplomacy in Meeting 
Objections 
Driving Points Home 
Inspiring = ip 


Stimulating Interest 
Strategic ethods 


osing Sales | 
Getting Cash with Or- 
der 
Advance Payments 
Samples and How to 


se Them 
Getting the Price 
Price Cutting 
Credita and Terms 
Cancelled Orders 


VOLUME III. 


Salesmen and Adver- 
tising 

Uses of Advertising 

How to Profit from Ad- 


vertising 
The Salesman and the 
Adv. Dept. 
Conduct Toward Cur 
tomers _ ; 
Securing Customers 
Exclusive Trade 
Why Many Salesmen 
are Turned Down 
Character and Conduct 
(38 separate con- 
tributions) 


VOLUME V. 


1. Ginger Talks 
2. Business Psychol- 
ogy 
Comprises two com- 
plete books bound in one 
volume. 


Book Department THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


77-79-81 Madison Avenue 


Memphis, Tennessee 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Business Philosopher. 
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‘Training for Salesmen 


How sales are made— 

How to find, read and handle the customer— 

How to build a selling talk— 

How to answer objections and handle interruptions. 


How to Get Your Ideas Across 


MBE SHELDON, with his corps of trained workers, has for 
20 years been studying Successful Men and Institutions to 
find out just what you need to know—He has trained thousands of 
others—Lawyers, Doctors, Dentists, Preachers, Teachers, Sales 
Managers, Advertising Men—Superintendents, Foremen, as well 
as Salesmen on the road, Retail Salesmen, Specialty Salesmen— 
all have used and are using Sheldon’s System. 


A Successful Salesman Finds Ability Enhanced 
by Sheldon Course 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Pres. 
Charles M. Hampson, Spec. Agent 


14 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
The Sheldon School. August 13, 1921. 
Chicago, Ill 

Gentlemen: Your letter of August 6th, asking my judgment as to the general value of 
your course—The Science of Business—at hand. ; i 

As I have just completed the Course, taking a full year of my spare time, I believe that I 
am warranted in the statement that it has benefited me greatly. I know that I’ve made 
substantial improvement in Ability, Reliability, Volition and Endurance. 

No person could fail to complete this Course without benefit, and to one who has not 
had the advantage of a good education it is indispensable. , 

I desire particularly to express my appreciation of the patient, thorough and personal 
spirit manifested by the School, through Gerald R. McDowell, Educational Director, in 
explaining, counselling and advising by special letters on any subject matter not perfectly 
clear to the student. i f 

I have recommended and shall continue to recommend it, and am carrying out the true 


RTEA EAE DY ECNE SERE (Signed) C. M. HAMPSON. 


(Mr. Hampson is sixty-one years old) 


SALESMANSHIP 


Is a universal principle—governed by law. Learn the funda- 
mentals and win bigger success. In a Large Steel Company one 
Salesman increased his sales this year from $110,000 to $150,000— 
another from $182,000 to $350,000. Both give Sheldon Credi. 


Investigate. Write to-day for literature—Free 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


922 North American Building Chicago, Illinois 
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ARTHUR J. FORBBS, 
Managing Editor 
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NUMBER 11 


Published monthly by The Business Philosopher. 


Subscription $2.00 a year in the United States 
or ita possessions; $2.25 in Canada and $2.50 in foreign 
countries. 


Publication Office at Mount Morris, Illinois. 


Entered as second class matter at the post office 
at Mount Morris, Ill., December 20, 1917. 


General Offices at Memphis, Tennessee, U. S. A. 
New York offices, 1616 Aeolian Building, 33 West 42d street. 


Western Advertising Representative—farry B. Boardman, 
123 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Telephone, State, 7731. 


Regarding Subscriptions and 
Editorial Matters 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. Annual subscription price §2.00 
a year in the United States or any of its P aiie 
or in Mexico. In Canada, $2.25 a year. In foreign 
countries, $2.50 a year. We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back issues. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. Both old and new address 
must be given. Subscribers should notify us promptly 


of any change as it takes two weeks to make changes 
in the mailing lists. 


ANY REGULAR news dealers or magazine agencies 


will receive subscriptions, or they may be given to ac- 
credited r representatives of the “Xhel on School. AD- 
DRESS A CORRESPONDENCE to the Genera! 
Offices, 77-79-81 Madison Avenue. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 
Memphis, Tennessee, U. S. A. 


| A Statement of Policy 


HIS magazine, while it advocates the Prin- 
ciple of Service, as applied to business, and 
not only to business, but to Life, and to all 
human activities, does not undertake to propa- 
gate any special teaching. It seeks rather to be a 
nation-wide forum for the expression of the best 
thoughts of others, as well as for the personal 
views of the members of the editorial staff. 

It must therefore be understood that the 
publishers of the Business PHILOSOPHER do not 
necessarily endorse the teachings or statements 
appearing in all articles contributed to its col- 
umns; in fact, it frequently is the case that the 
editors distinctly disagree, but they consider it 
their province to publish such articles from lead- 
ers of thought in all lines of human endeavor and 
to let their readers think and decide for them- 
selves. 

The Business PHILOSOPHER is in this way an 
idea-exchange, to which each of our readers is 
invited to contribute his thoughts or experiences. 
The editorial board selects each month a variety 
of articles, which are passed along for our readers’ 
consideration or criticism. 
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The Book Buyers’ Bureau 


@With the cold crisp air of November, one realizes that it will 
not be long until the thought of holiday gifts will be in all our minds, 
with the usual question, ‘‘What shall I give this year?” 


Nothing that one can give will bring the lasting pleasure, the 
lasting thought of friendship, that comes to us with the gift of a 
worth while book. There are some books that one can really live 
with, books that may be read with pleasure over and over again, 
that one will get a new thought from with each reading. Such 
books are the classics of English literature and are treasured as 
amore our best possessions, old friends that we like to have at 

and. 


@ There are hundreds of such books which the wise publishers 

have put out in handsome but inexpensive bindings, especially 

for the holiday trade. Among the thousands of titles, there are 

always a few which have stood the test of time and that continue 

among the “best sellers” year after year. Some of them may be 

had for a very small price. Others more expensively bound cost 

more, and make more appropriate gifts for old friends, for they, — 
like true friendship, are lasting and substantial. 


@Such poems, for example as “Evangeline,” or Shakespeare's 
“Sonnets,” are appropriate gifts for some woman friend. A man 
would be more apt to appreciate some of the volumes of Kipling, 
or Irving. A minister or a teacher, would be sure to appreciate 
one of the volumes of inspirational writing such as the works of 
James Allen, whose books have had a wide sale for years. For the 
young man, Orison Swett Marden has written a score of finely 
inspirational books, and the older business man, who thinks of 
business as something more than a matter of dollars and cents, 
would find food for thought in Roger W. Babson’s “Religion and 
Business,” or similar books. 

@ For those who are interested in the higher philosophy of life, 
there are many books like Grace M. Brown’s “Today” or “Life 
Studies.” 

@The Business Philosopher’s Book Buyers Bureau will be glad to 
aid you with suggestions or with any information at the command 
of the editors either in the selection of appropriate books for holiday 
gifts or books for the business library, either of a general or technical 
nature. The Book Buyers’ Bureau is organized for the benefit of 
subscribers to the Business Philosopher and every reader is invited 
to make use of the facilities the bureau offers. 


THE BOOK BUYERS’ BUREAU 


77-79-81 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
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How May Our Rural Schools Meet 
Present Day Needs? 


By CHARLES CLI NTON HANSON 


(Being the second in a scries of articles upon our Public School System, as viewed from tho standpoint of a Business Man) 


wake up to the fact that no matter 

how much knowledge one may have 
gained from books while in the school 
room, one may be of little service to the 
world and thus fall far short of that which 
should be3the legitimate aim of every 
normal individual, namely, to attain a 
reasonable degree of reward. 
p Gradually we come into a realization 
of the fact that education after all is 
exactly what the Latin roots from which 
it springs literally means. 

The word Educate means to lead, to 
unfold, to develop, to educe. The educated 
individual in the scientific meaning of the 
term, therefore, is the developed individual. 

From a utilitarian standpoint it cer- 
tainly means the development or unfold- 
ment of those faculties and capacities 
which, when unfolded or developed, enable 
the individual to render service, to be 
useful in whatever niche of the world’s 
work he takes his place. 

We in the school of life are not alone 
confronted with this fact, but we have a 
constant repetition of the lesson when 
we employ the graduates and under- 
graduates from the schools. It is a matter 
of everyday experience, that a university 
graduate may come into the business life 
with a mind replete with all knowledge 
gained in the schools, and still be very 
deficient in the matter of development 
of certain faculties and qualities upon 
which his real value to us depends. 


ik TAKES us some time, as a rule, to 


HE fact becomes plainer and plainer 
the longer one lives, that education 
in its true meaning is purely an effect. 

Every effect has its cause, and careful 
analysis reveals the fact that the cause 
of the education or development of any- 
thing depends upon a dual cause, or at 
least one cause which is divisible into two 
processes. 

The first of these is correct nourishment. 

The second, correct use. 

Careful observation plus various lines 
of study, none of which however I had the 
privilege of studying while in the school 
room, have led me to see, and I believe 
with entire clearness, the fact that, as 


3 


certainly as two plus two equals four, 
right nourishment plus right use equals 
eduction or development. 

It seems to me that in order to get a 
clear concept of what our schools must 
be and do, we should first get a clear 
concept of what education is. 

Our children all over this country are 
going to school supposedly to get an educa- 
tion, but go into any school room—I 
don’t care where—and ask the children 
why they are going to school. Some will 
tell you they are going to school to get 
an education. Then ask them: What 
is an education? You will be fortunate 
indeed if you find one who can give you 
an intelligent answer. 


O FURTHER than this; inquire of 

the parents of these children, what 
is an education? You will be fortunate 
indeed if you find among them one who 
can give you an intelligent and absolutely 
correct answer. 

The answers you will get will signify 
that the parents as well as the children 
think, or at least think that they think, 
that a school is a place to gain knowledge, 
to become instructed, and if the child 
succeeds in getting knowledge it will 
thereby have an education. 

Now as I see it, instruction is to the 
mind what physical food is to the body. 
In other words, the gaining of useful 
knowledge is literally food for the mind; 
it is nourishment for the mental faculties, 
qualities and capacities. 

If, however, exercise or use of faculties 
and qualities be essential for growth or 
development of the faculties and qualities, 
then unless and until our schools provide 
ways and means for the child’s using the 
faculties and qualities nourished by in- 
struction, he will never get an education 
(eduction or development) no matter 
if he should go to school all his life. 


ig SEEMS to me the first thing we 
should do is to answer the simple 
questions: What is the object of the school 
room? Why should there be a rural school; 
and what is the object of its existence? 
I quote from Mosby’s “Causes and Cures 
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of Crime.” He says: ‘Shall we send the 
boy to school? By all means. But let us 
send the whole boy to school.” 


Not alone upon myself, but upon other 
business men and professional men and 
women out in the school of life, it has 
dawned that our school rooms should be 
laboratories for the cultivation of human 
plants, the whole child. 

But to what end? Our answer is, to 
the end of fitting the child to win life’s 
battles. 

It is true that “there is one thing grander 
than making a living, and that is making 
a life.” It is a fact that for an individual 
to succeed in making a “‘life,”’ really to 
live and not just to exist, and to attain 
anything like a full measure of usefulness 
as a citizen, not alone to himself and family 
but to others, he labors under the necessity 
of becoming an economic success. 


HE failure to succeed financially on 
the part of the vast majority is in 
a very real sense one of the greatest hind- 
rances to the rapid evolution of the social 
state. It is one of the greatest hindrances 
to the advancement of society. It is one 
of the greatest causes of both disease and 
crime. 

Mosby says that “crime is very much 
due to the want of fixed occupations,” 
and in his discussion of the need of the 
schools he urges a course of study and 
training which will provide for more 
knowledge serviceable in actual life, one 
that will better adapt boys and girls for 
the struggle of existence. | 

The strength of a nation is but the sum 
total of the strength of its citizens, and 
economic success is an important element 
in the power to render service. Frankness 
compels me to say that the business men 
of America who have given the matter 
serious thought can not help but feel 
that our school system is falling down 
most lamentably in this particular. 

When we consult statistics as to the 
percentage of the children who are right 
now in the public schools, who are destined 
to utter failure and to premature death, 
it is a travesty upon what we are doing. 
It brings us face to face with the fact that, 
relatively speaking, our schools, based 
as they are upon the idea that education 
is instruction, are failures in this regard. 
It is time for us to hasten the breaking 
up of the false belief that the function 
of school training is purely cultural, at 
the same time being careful not to swing 
too far to the other extreme. There is a 


golden mean in all things, and it can be 
found in this important matter. 


if IS time for us to wake up to our duty, 
obligation and responsibility in the 
matter of fitting the child for an economical 
success before he enters the school of life. 

The great insurance companies have 
proven that out of 100 healthy young 
men 25 years of age, at 65—54 of them will 
be penniless, absolutely dependent upon 
their children or other relatives or upon 
public charity. 36 will be dead. 5 will 
still be earning their money by hard labor. 
4 will have a small accumulation of prop- 
erty. 1 will be independently well off. 


Please note carefully that these figures 
are compiled on the basis of the 100 people 
being 25 years old, at which time the hu- 
man plant is supposed to have a pretty 
good start. 

I am not familiar with what would be 
revealed if we were to take 100 boys at 
high school age, but naturally the results 
would be even more lamentable than 
those revealed by the above table. We 
almost shrink from contemplating what 
would be the results if we were to take 
100 boys of the age when the average 
boy begins his school life. 

The above figures are quite sufficient 
to prove that we are failing to provide a 
school system which results in anything 
like a scientific cultivation of human plants. 


I KNOW full well that a splendid process 
of change is taking place. Here, there 
and yonder in the schools domestic science 
is being taught to the girls; scientific 
agriculture is being taught to the boys: 
there are trades schools, and industrial 
training; in all, many changes are being 
introduced, which give to the child the 
opportunity to do as well as to know. 

What I would impress upon you, how- 
ever, among other things, is that in my 
judgment, and in this I know I do not 
stand alone, we can:— 

First: Greatly augment or hasten this 
change for the better. 

Second: We can do something more 
outside of all the blessings incident to the 
branches of activity in the school room 
which I have just indicated. 

To make plain just what I am trying 
to get at, and before stating definitely 
my recommendations as to what our schools 
must be and do, I beg to ask a few ques- 
tions: 

What is a human plant? 

What is a human being? 
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Are there various powers which must 
be educed or developed in order to enable 
him to succeed? ; 


Are his powers all intellectual or knowing 
powers? 

What is the “whole boy” 
by Mosby? 


referred to 


HE mental constitution of man com- 
prises: 

First: Intellectual power. 

Second: Emotive power (the sensi- 
bilities). 

Third: Volitional power. 

Fourth: Physical power,. the physical 
body being the instrument through which 
the three classes of mental powers are 
expressed. 

Our school rooms will never completely 
fulfill their natural function; they will 
never live up to their full duties, obligations 
and responsibilities until they recognize 
the fact that education is eduction, and 
that constructive emotive power, from 
which comes character, constructive voli- 
tional power functioning in action, and 
constructive physical power functioning 
in endurance can be developed in the 
school room, as well as intellectual power. 

Is it not true that to-day the chief effort 
of our schools is centered upon the develop- 
ment of the intellect of the child? The 
main object of the curriculum is to make 
him know things. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
service rendering power of the human 
being, and hence his power to make good 
when he gets into the school of life, de- 
pends upon what the individual ts, not 
upon what he knows, and what he is de- 
pends upon the degree of unfoldment or 
development of his qualities, capacities, 
faculties and powers. 


T IS entirely possible to develop the 

intellectual power to a wonderful de- 
gree and still have nothing but a gifted 
criminal. 

It is even possible to develop the intel- 
lect to a marked degree, and thus teach 
the “head” to know; and to go a step 
further and teach the hand lo do, but if 
we do not teach the heart to be, we may 
still have but the gifted criminal. 

Eventually our school rooms will be 
recognized as laboratories for the cultiva- 
tion of all the inherent parts of the human 
plant. Our educators will recognize that 
every child possesses, first of all, a physical 
body, and that to win life’s battles he 
must have a strong body which will endure 
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the stress and the strain of the conflict. 
We will come to see, and with clearness, 
that the boy or girl who enters the school 
of life with a weak physical body is tre- 
mendously handicapped in the race for 
reward. 


E WILL recognize the fact that 

education in the sense of eduction, 
its true meaning, applies just as much to 
the body as it does to the mind. To that 
end sane and scientific instruction will 
be given, not necessarily so much in physi- 
ology, enabling the child to name all the 
bones in the body, as in the universal 
and natural laws of physical well being, 
such as right thinking, which has an 
important bearing upon the physiological 
conditions; what to eat and how to eat 
it in order to build a sound physical body; 
how to breathe in order to really nourish 
the body; how to exercise in such a way 
that every part of the body is really used, 
exercised or developed. The universal 
laws for the development of a sound body 
are relatively few in number and can just 
as easily be taught as are many of the 
things which are taught to-day but which 
are far less useful than this subject prop- 
erly taught would be. 


HE school room through proper text 

books will not alone teach Nature’s 
universal laws for the development of a 
sound physical organism, but the teacher 
through class room exercises and proper 
sports and pastimes will guide the child 
to doing the things which, when done, 
put these laws into operation. 

We are all familiar with the ancient 
maxim, “Mens sana in corpore sano.” 

We all know the soundness of that. 
We know that to have anything like a 
one hundred per cent sound mind we 
must have, as the basis for its operation 
and expression, a sound body. 

Just as the efforts of the best violinist 
will produce discord if he is provided with 
a defective instrument, so the soundest 
possible mind will produce more or less 
of discord if obliged to express itself through 
an unsound physical organism. 

In a word, scientific physical culture 
must be made to take the place of athletics 
if we are really going to develop a race 
physically strong, without which no na- 
tion can permanently endure. 

I would qualify that statement by saying 
scientific physical culture will take the 
place of all athletics which are not sound 
from the standpoint of sane and scientific 
physical development. 
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I would not be understood as recom-™ line of effort. Gradually we come to per- 


mending that our school life be made 
devoid of all sports and pastimes. How- 
ever, certain phases of athletics tend to 
over-strain certain of the vital organs and 
produce positively detrimental effects. 


| NOW come to what must necessarily 
be a brief discussion of what our schools 
must be and do to the end of the develop- 
ment of the mind of the child. 

First, as early as possible in the school 
life, the child should be brought into an 
understanding of what his mind is and 
what he can do with it. I earnestly recom- 
mend that steps be taken to teach the 
simple but fundamental facts of psy- 
chology. I thoroughly believe it is pos- 
sible to have text books prepared which 
will enable the child to come into an under- 
standing of what his mind is and how it 
works. The child must gradually be made 
to see the fact that it has an intellect, 
the function of which is to gain knowl- 
edge; that it is the phase of his mind 
with which he knows things. 

It is a fact that all knowledge comes to 
the mind through one of the five physical 
senses, seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, 
and smelling. This being a fact in Nature 
and not a theory of anybody, our school 
room, if we really wish to develop the 
intellect or knowing power of the child’s 
mind, should be so regulated that his 
senses are trained; his mind trained to 
sensate. 

We as practical business men jogging 
along the turnpike of time, come to see 
that when salesmen call upon us one of 
them will observe twice as much con- 
cerning our needs as another in the same 


ceive the fact that the difference in the 
ability of men and women, as far as their . 
intellect or knowing power is concerned. 
is very largely a matter of their difference 
in properly observing, properly sensating, 
and yet when I went to school no teacher 
ever even pointed out to me the necessity 
and the value to myself of cultivating the 
power of observation. 


T IS not by any means either a difficult 
or expensive matter to provide our 
school rooms with apparatus for the test- 
ing of the senses. It has remained, how- 
ever, for business institutions to provide 
different ways and means for testing the 
mental development of adults—determin- 
ing their efficiency. Ways and means, 
based upon proper tests, should have been 
provided for the mental development 
of these people when in school and before 
they applied for or got their first job. 
Some of our most advanced business 
interests, and the military branch of our 
Government through recent experiments 
and tests in the selection of men for the 
army, have beat our schools to it in this 
important particular. Let us no longer 
neglect our obligations in this respect. 
In another article I shall discuss some 
other phases of this important subject, 
and hope to suggest some practical reme- 
dies for the improvement of our rural 
schools, by which they may be brought 
into closer harmony with life and with 
the needs of the present day for training 
of “the whole boy and the whole girl. 


Digest of an address read before the National Con- 
ference 2n Rural Education and Rural Life, Wasbing- 
ton, . . 


Education and Ignorance 


HERE are only two really deep-seated and influential enemies of human happiness 
and human order, ignorance and selfishness. 

These do pretty much all the damage that is done in the world, and they are the always 
present obstacles to improving the condition of mankind. | l 
_ _ It is the province of intellectual education to address itself to the first of these, and it 
is the task of moral education to deal with the other. ; on we 

If men’s eyes could only be really opened to an understanding of how the civilization 
of the world has been won; if they could be brought to see the significance of each step, 
taken however long ago, on the upward path of man’s development; if they could recognize 
that the perplexities of today are due chiefly, if not eae 6 to lack of adjustment between 

e 


the ruling principles which are at work in human life and t 


circumstances of the moment, 


and not to the imperfection of unwisdom of those principles, they would be able to pass 


juster and wiser judgments upon the questions submitted for arbitration to them as ci 


tizens. 


If men could only be led to appreciate the distinction between selfishness and self hood; 


to see the richness and fulness of nature which come from service; and to realize tha 


t the 


highest expression and the greatest conquest which a human personality can attain is through 


finding its ideals and its satisfactions in promoting the happiness and the interests O 


f its 


kind, the task of government would be easy indeed.— Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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Organized Confidence Needed in 
Industry 


By JOHN E. EDGERTON, 
President the National Association of Manufacturers 


NDUSTRY throughout the United 
| States is strongly confident of the 

future; industry in the South has par- 
ticular reason to be confident of the fu- 
ture and of itself. 

But all industry needs to give more out- 
ward and visible expression of that con- 
fidence, for the benefit of other related 
business throughout the country. It needs 
organized confidence to foster a resumption 
of the full and free purchasing spirit so 
that that confidence may extend its good 
influence in all directions. 

As a southerner, born and reared south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, I think I 
know my South. As a manufacturer, 
having been in business in the South all 
my life, I think I know, or certainly ought 
to know, many of the most important 
problems that we manufacturers are facing 
today. The manufacturing industry of 
the South has grown to proportions that 
only a few of the most far-sighted men of 
our section dreamed a decade ago. As 
manufacturers, we, heretofore, have been 
more or less content to drift placidly on 
our way, developing only by reason of our 


own energy and momentum and natural, 


steady growth. 


UT the South, through the last fifteen 
or twenty years, has been getting its 
strength; and with the coming and passing 
of war, with the tremendous assistance that 
had to come from the South and nowhere 
else, we have entered upon a new era of 
industry and manufacture that has at- 
tracted not only the attention of the rest 
of the country, but of other large and im- 
portant centers of the world. 

Surely the South is growing strong in- 
dustrially. And with all these develop- 
ing, broad, basic industries, the South 
must extend her efforts along other lines 
that work in with the general industrial 
developments of the country. She must 
ally herself in harmonious relation with 
those industrial organizations that are 
struggling for her own and the country’s 
betterment. 

We need not only to go out among our 
manufacturing associates and seek their 
help in furthering our policies and prin- 
ciples, but we must give our hearty co- 


operation in all those specific and general 
efforts that will benefit us in the South. 

We must take our part, which now is a 
foremost position, in all efforts to bring 
about better consideration for industry 
by the legislatures of our own state and the 
National Legislature; we must work in 
harmony with other interests that are 
seeking to remove the fetters on present- 
day industry, brought about by unjust 


` and unfair taxation, non-representation on 


national boards and so on. 

And by so doing, we can give great help 
not only to ourselves, but to other large 
and influential industrial groups. 


E ARE interested in the merchant 
marine, for that is one of the im- 
mediate factors for the upbuilding of the 
commerce of the South; we are interested 
in the tariff, a sane and fair tariff, for that 
will bring certain protection to American 
industries in general and southern indus- 
tries in particular; we are interested in 
waterways, for by the waterways’ exten- 
sion we are developing our state and inter- 
state commerce, particularly on the short 
hauls; we are interested in railroads, for 
they are our mainstay of transportation; 
we are interested in highways, for by the 
proper upbuilding and maintenance of the 
highway we may provide a continual flow 
of products by motor to and from the fac- 
tory; we are interested in taxation, for 
taxation today is one of the chief obstacles 
of free industry; we are interested in a score 
of other vital subjects which pertain to our 
industries and to industries of the country. 
All of these things are national, and they 
are governed by the legislation that is 
shaped for them by our representatives 
in the national law-making body. It is 
our duty, not alone as southerners, but as 
national manufacturers, just come into our 
own, to take our place in the national 
ranks of industrialists who are continually 
working for the prosperity of the country. 
We can meet on common ground and work 
on common principle, with large manufac- 
turing groups in other parts of the country, 
for our ideals are national and our inspira- 
tions born of that determination that has 
made the United States the greatest in- 
dustrial nation on the face of the globe. 
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ik IS impossible to undertake any re- 

view of our present or future economic 
position without taking into consideration 
the conditions which exist in other parts of 
the world. The South today as no other 
section of the country has suffered because 
of the impoverishment of Europe. Its 
great staple, cotton, has been subjected 
to a fall in values which probably has 
never before been witnessed in the history 
of the world; not because the demand for 
cotton has decreased, but because those 
who need it cannot pay for it. 

The vast economic upheaval which fol- 
lowed the post-war period of inflation has 
practically spent its force. Europe, threat- 
ened with social and economic bankruptcy, 


is once more regaining her equilibrium, - 


and her problems today are those of the 
convalescent, who, having passed the 
crisis of his illness, is now carefully safe- 
guarding his strength, lest he exhaust him- 
self and suffer a relapse. 


T entire recovery of Europe waits 
on the United States; and in the re- 
covery of Europe lies the key to the 
economie situation of the world. There are 
no patent nostrums which will effect a 
sudden resumption of the trade practices 
and routes of the world; no magic remedies 
which we may apply that will cure the 
wasted fortunes spent in a cataclysmic war. 

Only work and time will do it. Both 
are effecting the cure today. But we, 
the greatest and most powerful nation of 
all time, in whose hands, it seems, destiny 
has placed the fortunes of the universe, 
must play our part. 

We must use our surplus funds to aid 
in the resumption of industry abroad; 
we must offer our credit to customers who 
need it, when that credit will aid the pro- 
ducers of other countries to attain stability. 

We have a vast surplus of raw and man- 
ufactured materials of which we must dis- 
pose; and we must sell them today on the 
buyers’ terms or keep them. It is better 
to sell at a profit, even when that profit 
is slightly delayed, than to curtail produc- 
tion, or to hold our surplus in a warehouse. 

Let us as producers, intent on maintain- 
ing our ratio of production at its highest 
pitch, develop the “international view- 
point.” Let us go after the foreign busi- 
ness, where we today have such a marvel- 
ous asset of good will. We gained it 
through performance as a nation during 
the past seven years. Now we have to 
keep it through the individual efforts of 
each manufacturer and trade association, 


‘ 


If Religion Came to Business 


I do believe that there should be more of 
the spirit of religion in business. The first 
th’ng that occurs to me is that the spirit of 
fair play, which is really treating others as 
we would like to be treated, begets confi- 
dence, and confidence promotes, and is the 
foundation of, good business. 

As in all cases, results following any line 
of action ar2 not always immed ate or uni- 
form, but I sincerely beleve that if the 
spirit of religion were to be made manifest 
in business tomorrow, many of our present 
d‘fficulties would rapidly disappear, and 
there would be a revival of both religion 
and business.— ROSA S. CLARK, Treasurer, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1920-29. 


| 
Something for Nothing 


I wish someone would rise and explain 
the almost, universal human failing of ex- 
pecting to get without giving an equivalent. 
I'll take off my hat, bow my head, and 
admit freely, that it passes my compre- 
hension. sso 

“You can’t get something for nothing, 
is one of the most common of all current 
expressions. You hear it on the lips of 
people of all classes. And, bless their 
hearts, they believe it, too. 

You believe it. 

I believe it. 

And, yet, for some reason I cannot 
fathom, we are all of us all the time, in 
one way or another, trying to beat the 
immutable laws of nature at their own game. 

The man who resorts to stimulants is 
trying to get energy without paying the 
price of nourishment and use, by means of 
which alone energy can be purchased. 

The man who overeats is trying to get 
gustatory gratification without paying the 
price of muscular activity sufficient to give 
him real, earned hunger. 

The man who overworks is trying to get 
two life-times of effort for the price of one. 

The man who cheats or overcharges or 
underpays his fellow man is so obviously 
foolish that he is becoming obsolete in up- 
to-date business. 

It is easy enough to say all this—and to 
believe it. 

But, for some reason or other, it is about 
as hard a task as man has ever attempted 
to know what is the fair deal, to give it to 
one’s self, and to practice it towards others. 

The reason it is so hard, I suppose, is that 
it takes thought. 

And no harder work has ever been dis- 
covered than thinking.—Arthur Frederick 
Sheldon. 
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Wanted—A Man Who Can Think 


By CHARLES T. HULL 
Akron, Ohio 


“Wanled. To employ a man who can 
think. 

“Don’t answer unless you can demon- 
strate your ability. No references re- 
quired.” 


HE chief value of a vacation is that 

l it clears the mind. Through the 

procession of the year men labor so 
absorbed in their work that they forget 
the outline and scheme of things. They 
lose sight of the details of the original plan. 
They are unable to see even the whole 
of the facade upon which they labor. 
Often the other three sides of the struc- 
ture are totally lost to them. 

Thus men and women become buried 
in their work. They grow tired under 
the strain of the hot weather. Their 
effort is wasted and mistakes are made. 
Finally they are absorbed in the details 
of daily doing. Life becomes a terrible 
round and riot of days spent doing the 
next thing, regardless of its value. 

'But when the quiet peace of vacation 
time comes, these scattering details are 
locked in the office, forgotten. Thought- 
ful people cast off environment. They 
seek different surroundings where irrita- 
tions are forgotten while the mind and 
body are refreshed in new and healthful 
recreations. 


HE result is that bye and bye as the 

time for work again comes round, 
the dust of details has settled. The 
annoyances of life have ceased to echo. 
The artist finds himself seated peacefully 
before the masterpiece of his life, able 
to study it as a whole. Like a painter 
before his canvas he steps back to view 
the work with appreciation and judg- 
ment. 

Now he sees the whole plan. The 
general outlines are tending somewhere. 
He can tell which thing should be done 
next and what progress has and can be 
made. He has gained perspective. 

The recent history of the city of Akron 
and doubtless many American cities is 
just like that. Two years ago one 
couldn’t see the city for the crowds. 
One couldn’t hear the voice of his own 
mind for the noise of production. Life 
was a helter skelter, hurly burly. 


But Providence has seen fit to provide 
that the city shall have a blessed Sabbath. 
We now have time to sit down and con- 
template our home town. We are begin- 
ning to look critically at this community 
which we are building. With keener 
eyes and calm minds we see where things 
need to be done. We are profiting now 
by lessons'of the tumultuous days. 


HAT do we need most? The ques- 
tion is national and international 
as well as local and personal. 

Surely there is one thing that the 
world does need and has suffered seriously 
for the absence of. Our lack is Original 
Wisdom. ` 

The impressive thing today is not the 
little we do know, but the vast amount 
that we do not yet understand. 

Enter any realm of knowledge. Talk 
to the professional men, the scientists, 
the statesmen, the rulers. Look into the 
last year of your own life. 

Everywhere you will find vast chasms 
of the unknown. Almost every day some 
scientist kicks a brick out of the pave- 
ment of our civilization and exposes a 
great cavern of unexplored wisdom. 

We have been living a galoping, super- 
ficial, existence. We have been building 
our roads on paper foundations, both in 
the regions of travel and thought. 

The foundationless brick surfaces that 
pass for pavements in some parts of this 
country are fit symbols of its civiliza- 
tion. We need to dig down deep and 
fasten ourselves to the solid rock of truth. 
We need to drink copiously at the wells 
of wisdom. Our life is in need of an 
understanding that no system of educa- 
tion can give. We must learn to think 
thoroughly. 


E have been getting peace, pros- 
perity, position and power. 

We have raced after happiness, wealth, 
books and people. We have been stuffed 
surfeit full of the harangues and systems 
of lecturers and speakers. But still we are 
without understanding in the face of the 
world’s biggest tasks. 

Solomon said ‘‘With all thy getting, get 
understanding,” and we need to. 

Now wisdom is knowledge. of ‘the truth. 
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And understanding is the ability to use it. 
It does not mean passing a college exami- 
nation, or answering Mr. Edison’s ques- 
tions in record time. It does not mean 


that we must own the encyclopedia of all 


knowledge. 

The world is too full of reservoirs of 
information. Water never does anything 
useful until it gets out of the reservoir. 

It is likewise with knowledge. There 
are too many sponge-headed scholars 
extant. We need men who can think. We 
need leaders who can sit down by them- 
selves and think it through. We need 
politicians, statesmen, scientists and pro- 
fessional men who have learned to think 
and act rather than read and recite. 


NIVERSITIES boast the size of their 
libraries. The world needs a univer- 

sity that has no library and never uses a 
text. One that will inspire men to seek 
knowledge where God has written it; to 
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know universal principles because they 
have thought them out for themselves and 
to apply them because they know where 
and when and how and why they work. 

For the eternal foundations of civiliza- 
tion, if we ever find any, must be founded 
upon the rock of the Creator’s ow 
wisdom. He has written His knowledge 
in the universe, hidden it in nature, and 
painted it on the sky. It is man that has 
attempted to can it in books. 

Men need to take more time in life to 
observe, to experience, and to think 
things through. The Lincolns of earth 
have had no texts and found no teachers 
because they did what had never been 
done before. 

We want such men today. With every 
crisis of history the Master Mind of the 
universe has provided His own solution. 
We need leaders who can think their way 
throđgh our problems and grasp that 
solution today. 


Thrift and Industry Economic Factors 


By ARTHUR J. MORRIS 


T will take some time yet for business 
conditions in this country to complete 
their convalescence. 


If a large majority of the people will, 
first, be persistent optimists, second, live 
within their means by carefully working 
out a living budget; and third, save some- 
thing, the public will be surprised by the 
power the people themselves can contrib- 
ute to a return of prosperity in this 
country. l 

In order to restore all forms of business 
to normal activity, it is essentially neces- 
sary that certain economic eonditions be 
remedied. 

The cost of living must be still further 
reduced and wages must be further lowered 
and production increased at a reduced 
cost of completed articles. 

Simultaneously with these accomplish- 
ments, in order to make them practicable, 
domestic and foreign credits must be put 
on a scund and more accessible basis. This 
must be accomplished by establishing a 
better ratio between invested capital and 
credit extension by increasing the former 
and curtailing the latter. 

ese necessities }!'may be achieved 
only by the highest order of cooperation 
tween individuals, firms and corpora- 
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tions representing every class of society. 


OTHING can be done by one class 
N crushing against or damning the 
other. 

To each category of people comes the 
highest obligation to perform their full 
duties in order to realize this result. 

Capital must study its obligations and 
promptly meet them—labor must do the 
same, because there can be no reduction 
in the cost of living and of labor without 
a corresponding reduction in the cost of 
articles necessary for living. 

It is a cycle requiring complete coopera- 
tion in order to get anywhere. 

And above all, these requisites to a com- 
plete restoration of better business condi- 
tions must be based upon a unive 
abandonment of habits of waste and extrav- 
agance and the substitution of nation-wide 
economy and ial on the part of the 
American people. 

As a result of the World War not only 
have millions of lives been lost but a vast 
amount of wealth in the form of property 
has been destroyed. Only the most rigid 
saving and economy can meet the conse- 
quences resulting from this material devas- 
tation. 


The Weak Link That Held Him 
Back 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
(Copyright, 1921, by O. S. Marden) 


re HE percentage of people who win 
out on a gambling investment is so 
slight as to be negligible, but the 
ninety-nine and nine-tenths who lose out 
on their investment, and as a consequence, 
lose their property, and die of a broken 
heart, are seldom heard from. As people 
get more deeply into the responsibilities of 
earnin a living, they lose their dependence 
upon ‘lucky’ stones, ‘divine direction,’ and 
other misapplied slogans cunningly de- 
vised by smooth promoters. 

‘There is only one satisfactory way, or 
reasonably sure way, of acquiring ease, 
comfort and the ability to assist those we 
Iove, and that is by the cumulative effect 
of labor, and anyone starting out on any 
short cut, generally loses in business.” 

The above is the advice of a prominent 
business man to a young woman who con- 
templated investing all of her hard-earned 
savings in a gold mine in Arizona. 

How many men and women, again and 
again, have lost fortunes by investing in 
some wild cat scheme, some oil well or gold 
mine, in some “choice tracts” of land in a 
far-off state, about which they knew 
aoua nothing except through the 

lowing descriptions of the promotor! 

ultitudes of men and women, in all other 
respects shrewd and level-headed, will do 
the most foolish things when they think 
there is an opportunity for making ‘‘eas 
money. They will even consult fortune 
tellers, mediums and astrologers regarding 
investments, and will not hesitate to spec- 
ulate rashly on their advice. 


KNOW a man who has worked like a 
slave during most of his life and who 
would be well-fixed financially to-day were 
he not continually dabbling in stocks. He 
can’t seem to keep out of Wall Street. If 
anybody gives him a “tip,” he tumbles, 
buys stock on margin, and every little while 
he is called on to back up the margin be- 
cause of the fall in stock. Now he is nearly 
ruined carne He is a well-intentioned 
man, absolutely honest, square and clean in 
his dealings, but he is always impoverish- 
ing himself and his family by doing just 
such foolish things. 
One would think that after a man had 
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been bitten half a dozen times by the same 
dog, he would look out for that dog in- 
stead of going up and patting him on the 
head and taking further chances. But you 
cannot make this man believe that he is 
not going to ultimately make a lot of money 
in Wall Street, notwithstanding that sta- 
tistics show that only a very small per- 
centage—even of the men who make a 
study of speculation—ever win out; the 
majority are losers. 


HE desire to make money quickly and 
easily, without the usual slow process 
of hard work and intelligent effort, has per- 
suaded hundreds of thousands of people 
to expend large sums of money on “‘inside 
tips” on the market, or on a “hunch,” 
and has been the means of sweeping away 
more little “nest eggs,” more hard-earned 
dollars, than any other one thing. 

We are all liable to do foolish things of 
one sort or another and should always be 
on the lookout for our weaknesses. Men 
are constantly being tripped up by some 
fool streak which, with a little self-control, 
a little effort, might be corrected and the 
weak point strengthened. 

There are thousands of men in the 
mediocre class to-day who have sufficient 
general ability to put them into the su- 
perior class, but they have all sorts of fool 
streaks which hinder them and retard their 
progress. 

I know a number of men, tremendous 
workers, with splendid ambition, but who 
play the races, are tethered by drugs, 
cigarettes, or some other weakness which 
holds them down. One of these men I 
see often, a man who might have dom- 
inated the business world in his line, but 
for drugs. And instead of being a king 
among men, he is less than a nobody. The 
very thing which in the beginning he 
tLought was giving him added power is 
wrecking his career and killing him by 
inches. 

T: IS not enough to have briliant qual- 
ities, to have a good education, to be 
well trained, to have ability; we must not 


be cursed by weaknesses which are likely 
to seriously mar, if not ruin, our, career. 
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A single weak link in your character 
chain may be your undoing, as in the case 
I heard of recently. In answer to a query 
of the head of a firm regarding a man whom 
they were considering for a very responsible 
position, a former employer said he lacked 
only one thing, but lacking that he lacked 
everything. 

The man had a superb personality, a 
fine brain, a good education, a good busi- 
ness training, and was an excellent ex- 
ecutive, but he lacked reliability, and this 
weak point practically nullified his other 
good points. Because of it he lost in this 
instance a very fine position. His reputa- 
tion follows him and is always queering 
his chances. 

If you have not done any of the things 
you planned to do when you started out in 
life; if you have not in any degree ap- 
proached your ideal; if you are unhappy, 
dissatisfied, there is something wrong some- 
where. 

You have not been thinking right; you 
have not been working right; you have not 
been acting right. It is time to ask your- 
self, “What’s the matter with me, anyway? 
Why haven’t I come up to my expecta- 
tions?” 

Why not take account, or stock, of your- 
self and find out what has become of that 
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wonderful mirage which you glimpsed fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, and which lured 


-you on like some will-o’-the-wisp through 


all sorts of hardships toward the par- 
adise of your dream? 


HAT privations, what sufferings you 
have endured, what mountains of 
difficulties you have overcome, how you 
have been torn by the rocks, the obstruc- 
tions of life! Yet you are disappointed at 
the meagreness of the results of your ef- 
forts. Instead of being the powerful, in- 
fluential man or woman you pictured your- 
self to be at this time, you feel you are a 
very common, ordinary individual, cutting 
no particular figure in the world. Your 
neighbors are evidently not richer for your 
having dwelt near them; you are living a 
very humdrum, uninspiring existence? 

What’s wrong with you? Is it not time 
to answer this question and try to set 
yourself right if you are wrong? And you 
are wrong unless you feel some measure 
of satisfaction with your life work. 

The lack or the weakness of one neces- 
sary quality has kept many a man from 
reaching the success goal. Watch out for 
the vulnerable spot in your success armor, 
for the weak link in your character chain, 
for here is where it will break, if at all. 


Be Dependable 


By BERT E. BARNES 


swept harbor. Black clouds begin 

to gather and the captain gives or- 
ders to make everything tight. Suddenly 
the tropical storm breaks in all its fury. 
Lightning flashes, thunder roars, the very 
flood gates are opened as rain pours down 
in torrents, and the gale sweeps across like 
a tornado. 


A GREAT ship lies anchored in a wind- 


The anchors grip deep into the ocean 
bottom and hold fast while the huge steel 
mass of the vessel heaves with the tre- 
mendous blast of the hurricane. 


A scant half mile away, the white surf 
rolling mountain high, the sailors can see 
great boulders and caverns against the 
rugged cliffs opening and shutting from 
view like the jaws of some mighty sea 
monster. 


Between those hungry cliffs and their 
prey are but two slender threads, the an- 
chor chains straining almost to the break- 
ing point with every heave of the great 
ship. Will they hold? 


AREFULLY were they forged, every 
C part of selected material, for they are 
no stronger than their weakest link. Care- 
fully were they kept painted and free from 
eating rust. Now is the testing time. In 
the balance of their dependability are 
money and lives. 

Men are like the anchor chains of that 
ship. They are dependable or else they 
fail in the test. 

Dependability is the fulfillment of every 
right demand upon our time and ability: 
it is the friendship that does not fail in 
time of stress; the promise that is never 
broken. 

The dependable man is the one who 
forges ahead in his life work. No matter 
what line of endeavor he may chose, he is 
sought out, for he is worthy of responsi- 
bility. Whether his boss is watching or not 
he does his best. He makes good in smaller 
tasks and moves on to larger. , 

In men as in a storm tossed ship, de- 
pendability is necessary to success.— The 
Morse Dial. 


Opportunity—And Some Other 
Things 


By ARTHUR J. FORBES 


YOUNG man begged me the other 

day to get him a job. There was 

nothing especially wrong in that, 
except the attitude of that particular young 
man, for whom several jobs have been 
found, none of which he stuck to long 
enough to really find out whether the work 
was what he was best fitted for or not. 
That is the attitude of too many of our 
young men and young women. 

There is just as great opportunity for 
the young man today in industrial or com- 
mercial pursuits, in the professions or 
trades, as there ever was, greater, broader 
opportunity in fact. But for everyone 
who recognizes Opportunity’s knock, there 
are hundreds of thousands who ignore it. 

For example, when in the course of 
human events, as the old time Fourth of 
July orators used orotundly to proclaim, 
the time arrives for the young man to leave 
school, and to make a decision as to what 
he is going to do to make a living or a 
name for himself in the world, how many 
give the matter any thought and how many 
really do make any decision? The vast 
majority just drift along, perhaps into 
some job, perhaps into wasting their time 
in idleness until some friend or relative 
finds a job for them, either in his own 
business or with some friend. 

At the present moment there may be 
some excuse for unemployment in the 
great industrial centers, but in ordinarily 
prosperous times, it is a sad thing to con- 
template the thousands of idlers who may 
be seen in any of our larger cities or towns. 


INETY-NINE out of a hundred of 
these young men will tell you that 
there is no opportunity for them. There 
isn’t if they expect to step right into 
a $5,000 or $10,000 a year position, 
without going through the hard work of 
gaining sufficient knowledge and experience 
to enable them to be worth such a salary. 
What really is the opportunity for the 
young man today, for becoming successful, 
or for achieving even a modest financial 
competence? If one looks only at the 
groups of loafers who may be seen on the 
street corners, in the pool halls or in any 
of the other gathering places of those who 
live lives of more or less ease at the expense 


of relatives who do earn a living, one 
would be ready to say in their own ex- 
pressive language—‘‘Not a chance.” 

But there is a chance even for these 
youths if they can only be aroused to a 
realization that most of us must make our 
own opportunities and not wait for some 
one else to point them out. If they can 
be persuaded that there is something more 
worth while in life than the pursuit of 
pleasure, something better than merely 
“having fun,” they may be aroused to the 
thought that after all something besides 
the pay envelope comes to us as the result 
of honest work. 


HE slacker does not enjoy life as much 

as the man who honestly earns what 

he gets. Did you ever realize that one 

actually gets tired more quickly at shirk- 

ing work than in doing it? Personally I 

would rather work at a dollar a day than 

loaf, with absolutely nothing to do, at 
twenty-five. 

A colored man who does the odd jobs 
around my house found that out. 

“Some of these men workin’ with me 
tol’ me I was doin’ too much work on that 
paintin’ job las’ week,” said he, “an’ I 
tried their way. An’ Colonel, my arm got 
so tired movin’ so slow all day that I was 
plum tired out long ’fore sundown.” 

If a negro laborer could so easily discover 
that fact, one would think that all of us 
would discover it—but there are some who 
haven't found it out yet. 

There is ample opportunity today for 
the young man—or the young woman—in 
this country of ours, a better opportunity 
than has ever been presented to them 
before—for those who have enough force 
of character, enough ambition, enough 
energy, to know that it depends almost 
altogether upon themselves as to whether 
or not they advance in whatever work 
they are doing. 

The rewards of industry seem to be slow 
sometimes, but they are sure. “Everything 
comes to him who knows how to wait,” is 
the French version of the old proverb. 


UST waiting will not get anyone very 
far. No man, no business, which 
stands still, eyer succeeds.j|-To know 
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how to wait, is to know that one must 


study, must plan, must look ahead, must 


think, while waiting. Opportunity lies 
ahead for the trained man, the man who 
has trained himself to think, to have 
initiative, who has studied the particular 
business in which he is engaged and not 
merely studied, but mastered it. 

The man who masters his job, no matter 
what it may be, who is prepared to give 
not only loyal but intelligent and efficient 
service, who in spite of all temptations 
to take it easy, to slight his work, keeps 
right at it, doing a better piece of work 
every day, keeps out of the rut and shows 
his interest in the business, will be ad- 
vanced and will finally win what we 
call success. 

This is not easy. It requires force of 
character and a determination to allow 
nothing to interfere with the gaining of 
knowledge necessary to master the busi- 
ness, whether it be banking or merchandis- 
ing, salesmanship or manufacturing, mas- 
tering a profession or becoming a success- 
ful farmer. 

Success does not come to the aimless 
or the slothful, nor to the pretender, 
who hopes to “get by,” through bluffing. 
Virtue may not always be its own reward, 
in spite of the proverb. But be sure 
that the business or professional slacker 
who thinks to make the upgrade of success 
on “bluff”? instead of the value of his 
services, on knocking instead of knowledge, 
is headed for failure, not for success. 

No, my youthful brother, the worth- 
while things of life are not easily won. 
We can’t make life just a succession of 
movies and jazz and expect opportunity 
to toss fame and fortune into our hands. 
Success demands real effort, real study, 
real thought. , 


ATERIAL success alone does not 

insure happiness. We must develop 
the spiritual side of life and character 
as well as the material side. There is 
something in life far more important 
than getting a big salary or the accumula- 
tion of a fortune. There are thousands 
of wealthy people in the world who chase 
madly from one pleasure resort to another, 
seeking what they think is happiness, 
yet having not the slightest idea what 
true happiness is. 

There are not so many kingdoms on 
this earth as there were a few years ago, 
but there is one kingdom which all of us 
may discover; and we do not have to 
travel and search the wide world over 
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to find it. One whose words have been 
kept glowing with the Divine fire of 
truth through the passing of more than 
twenty centuries said: “For lo, the king- 
dom of Heaven is within you.” 


Unless we seek and find that Heavenly 
kingdom, we shall not find the greatest 
opportunities in the world. When we 
are in the way of realizing our duty to 
God and to our neighbor, we are also in 
the way of realizing our material ideals 
and aspirations. 


PPORTUNITY for advancement may 

be found in almost any line of 

endeavor. If a young man finds himself 

at the end of his opportunity in the 

position he is in, then it is time to make 

an opportunity elsewhere, as every success- 
ful man has done. 

If you are not prepared when Oppor- 
tunity knocks, you alone are to blame. 
The careless, or indifferent, those who 
have not prepared themselves, failed to 
realize that they would have a chance 
to make good. They did not keep step 
with others who were marching ahea 
of them. They were outstripped by men 
whom they considered plodders, but who 
were prepared when Opportunity beck- 
oned. 

You can’t spend three-fourths of your 
waking hours keeping step to the squawk- 
ing of a jazz orchestra, instead of using 
some of your leisure time for reading 
and studying, and expect to succeed. 7 

This may be old-fashioned advice. It ìs 
certainly old. Solomon wrote something 
very like it several thousand years ago 
when he said: “Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard; consider her ways and be wise. 

But it has been proven to be good 
advice by those who have followed it; 
and most of them after all were just 
ordinary people, just like you and I. 
Genius, after all is only common sense 
hitched up with energy and hard work, 


HE young man who intends to succeed 
T in his chosen vocation must first 
determine what his goal is to be. Then 
pre-supposing that he has already ac- 
quired at least the foundation of a good 
education, let him stick to that determina- 
tion, letting nothing turn him aside from 1t; 
let him seek special knowledge of the 
business he is in through practical expen- 
ence, seek a broader and wider knowledge 
of the important things of life through 
reading and study, be ambitious, alert, 

(Continued on page 38.) 


Some Causes of Success and Failure 


By ETTA DUNLAP GANT 


ophy, all force, whether latent or 

expressed, is arranged in pairs of 
opposites. It is one pair of these twins 
that we are to consider in connection with 
the causes of success or failure. No one 
knows where one begins or the other ends 
and both are subject to the same law. 

At first I thought this title should read 
‘*cause” rather than in the plural, for the 
whole secret of success or failure may be giv- 
en in one statement: ‘Go thy way, and as 
thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” 
But as there are so many tributaries, so 
many variations of the mental state which 
influence the result of any project, | 
decided to let it stand and treat the cause 
with its tributaries, or, some of them. 

“Go thy way” is not a command but a 
privilege granted—freedom to make our 
own choice, and choice is the pivot upon 
which man’s destiny hangs. ‘‘Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve’’—which law 
you will keep. 

“As thou hast believed.” As, or the 
way and what you believe determines the 
results. If you believe in success, then 
success be unto you; if in failure, then 
failure is the order honored by the firm 
upon which you are drawing. Either is 
yours at the same cost, and by the same 
law and from the same source of supply. 


A CCORDING to the Hermetic philos- 


OW, I am going to place the emphasis 

on “‘believed” and it becomes neces- 
sary to make a distinction here between 
belief and faith, and to make this differ- 
ence clear in simple language, I am going 
to show how another statement of law is 
often misquoted. 

It is this: “As a man thinketh, so is 
he,” which should read ‘“‘As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.” 

As he vibrates at the center of his being, 
so is he. He may think with his intellect, 
or, reflect the mental pictures that are 
photographed on his mentality, with little 
apparent result, but when he thinks in his 
heart, when he vibrates at the center of 
his being, he contracts Universal Sub- 
stance with design and gives the impulse 
which molds that Substance into the 
form of the idea he holds in his mind. 
Therefore, it is only when belief reaches 
this state of feeling, or faith activity, that 
it is done unto him. 
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“If ye had faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye could say unto this mountain, 
‘Be thou removed and be thou cast into 
the sea,’ and it would be done.” I have 
given you one idea of faith but I hope to 
show you another which means much to 
me. 

Usually when treating faith in connec- 
tion with the mustard seed the littleness 
of the seed is taken to suggest the possi- 
bility in the least particle of faith, but I 
think there is a lesson in it of far more 
value. 

“If ye had faith as a grain of mustard 
seed.” 

“As” does not suggest quantity but 
manner, and I take it to mean faith with 
the wisdom that a grain of mustard seed 
shows. 

A mustard seed knows that it can make 
nothing but a mustard plant. It has no 
fear that it will be a turnip or a cabbage. 
It knows that it has the perfect pattern of 
a mustard plant wrapped up in it and it 
goes right on growing and unfolding accord- 
ing to the plan and specification for its 
own body, taking God at his word when he 
said he had given to each seed its own body. 

Again, think of the celery seed which is 
much smaller than the mustard seed, and 
take a stalk of full grown Michigan 
celery and consider the seeming miracle. 
Is it possible that the whole plan and 
specification for this plant could be 
wrapped up in this little pin point of a 
seed? Yes, but the greatest wonder is 
that the seed knew it and had wisdom 
enough to keep to the outline of the 
pattern. 

If man had faith as these little seeds 
let us see what he could do. 


Ga created man in his image and 
likeness, and Jesus said man is a 
co-worker with God, also that he is heir 
of God and joint-heir of Christ, and he 
said that “All power in earth and heaven 
is given unto me.” 

Then if man is joint-heir with Christ, 
each one of us can as boldly claim all 
power in earth and heaven, and the 

attern of our perfection is the image and 
likeness of God wrapped up in each one of 
us and is just as sure a pattern to grow by 
as is the little seed’s and if we used our 
faith with as much wisdom as the seed, 
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working with the law of Good—co-workers 
with God—we would as surely bring forth 
the likeness in perfect Sons of God. 


But since man is God’s counterpart, he 
has all volitional powers and is a free 
agent, and since in the garden of Eden he 
began to have double vision and see both 
good and evil, not keeping his eye single 
to the good only, he has failed to manifest 
the perfection of his pattern, and has not 
shown a faith equal to the mustard seed’s. 


But when man can say in his heart, J 
am success, and go right on growing to 
that idea or pattern, never allowing 
pessimistic rumors to deter him or change 
his course, there is nothing in earth or 
heaven can keep him from being the 
phenomenal success he may conceive. 


But by the same law he may be the most 
miserable failure if he allows fear in any 
of its forms to cast shadows on the pattern 
until he loses its outline. 


Poo turns on the current of produc- 
tion, and fear is its twin, or, fear is 
faith’s extreme opposite, and what seems 
almost sad, it is just as powerful. 


You know Job said “This thing that I 
have so greatly feared hath come upon 
me.” Faith magnetizes one with the 
power to draw to him the thing he believes 
in ‘tho the form of his faith is a fear, for 
fear magnetizes with power to draw the 
thing feared. 


Faith gives confident assurance and 
poise. 

Fear creates doubt, trembling, and con- 
fusion. 

Hence it is easy to know which one of 
the pair we are entertaining, and if it is 
the undesired guest, we can, by determina- 
tion, and will to serve only the law of Good, 
drive out fear, establish faith, and restore 
the likeness. 

It is by our active faith that ‘‘it is done 
unto us,” and I believe this wave of 
applied psychology, or scientific Chris- 
tianity, that is sweeping the country, is 
doing more to cause people to stir up the 
gife of God that is within them than 
anything else could at the present time. 

Success or failure does not necessarily 
mean the acquisition of things nor the 
lack of them, but it does mean that which 
satisfies, or fails to satisfy, at the stage of 
development in which one finds himself. 

There is a definite prescription, the use 
of which will enable one to fulfil his 
desires, whatever they may be. It is this: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 


his righteousness, and all these things will 
be added unto thee.” 

I think probably the last part of this 
prescription has not been taken seri- 
ously. Few people believe the addition of 
things depend upon finding the Kingdom 
of heaven, and the first part of the instruc- 
tion is thought too preachy. I have had 
no intention to be preachy but purely 
analytical, so let us analyze this. 


“C EEK ye first the Kingdom of God”— 
“Good,” or “heaven,” as it is written 
elsewhere—‘‘which is within you.” 


Now, a kingdom or state always has a 
form of government with a constitution 
and by-laws for its maintenance, and so 
does this kingdom of heaven, which, being 
definitely located within you, must be 
a state of consciousness all harmonious. 
and so there are definite laws by which 
this state of harmony is preserved. 

We are not only admonished to seek the 
Kingdom but also His righteousness. 
Righteousness means the “right use of 
and when we know and exercise the right 
use of the laws of harmony, we not only 
find but found the Kingdom, and as there 
can be no unbalanced condition in God's 
Kingdom, or, the Kingdom of harmony, all 
things are added as their need or desire 1s 
recognized. 

If we feel desire we know the law of 
supply; if danger threatens, we instantly 
make the right use of the law of protection, 
etc., and so a perfect balance is kept, for 
we know our relation to all things manı- 
fest even before they become tangible to 
the physical sense for we sense our spirit- 
ual nature and descern the spiritual form 
before it becomes subject to the low 
vibration necessary to recognition by the 
material sense. 

“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. 
neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man,” the things that God has prepared 
for him. If we could realize the full truth 
of this statement and begin to idealize the 
real in place of spending our effort in realiz- 
ing the ideal, we would save much energy. 

This is the way Jesus spent himself. 
He knew there is no ideal that is not already 
real and when he needed money for taxes 
he took it from the fish’s mouth. When he 
needed bread to feed the multitudes, he 
knew the law of increase and multiplied 
the loaves and fishes. By mental chem- 
istry he turned the water into wine. Had 
the supply for these needs as they arose 
not been real, there is no law by which 
they could have been produced. 
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ET us see if the premise is true. Did 
Franklin create electricity by trying 

to realize his conception of it or did he 
idealize its reality as a power to be used? 


Had electricity just become a product 
of the Infinite to fulfil his conception, or 
a it always been prepared waiting man’s 
use 

Again, was it an impossibility to over- 
come air until the recent use of the aero- 
plane? Was not the law of aero-naviga- 
tion just as sure before it was discovered 
as since? Was not the power and its 
law always prepared? 


Think of all our modern conveniences, 
which are realities to us, comparatively 
speaking, only since yesterday. And yet, 
they have always been prepared for us 
and waiting in the unseen until some one 
idealized their reality and discovered the 
law for their production, and if we could 
but glimpse a view of the eternal ages 
coming in, laden with wonders so much 
greater than any yet conceived, we would 
stand amazed beyond belief, for it is and 
always will be true that “Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man,” the things that God 
has prepared for him. 

Then it follows that one of the main 
tributaries to the cause of success or fail- 
ures, is our ability to idealize the reality 
or the lack of this ability. 


WILL speak of one direct cause of 

_failure that seems to me to warrant 
attention, and I go again to the Statute 
Book of the Ages for the law, and quote: 
“Be ye not unequally yoked with unbe- 
lievers.”’ 

This is a warning in the form of a com- 
mand which orthodoxy has been wont to 
interpret in a way that makes it almost 
a joke; namely, to mean an injunction 
against the marriage of a member of one 
religious denomination or creed with a 
member of another religious sect. 

Does it not seem strange that intelli- 
gent beings could so misread a plain law? 
This is what it does mean: Be not unequally 
yoked in business, or any undertaking, 
with one who opposes your plans and 
ideas and has no faith in the enterprise. 
If you have ever seen a team hitched, one 
steady, faithful, ready-to-pull-anywhere, 
the other a spasmodic, balky brute, you 
have a clear idea of the situation in many 
business partnerships, and the failure is 
just as sure though the partnership be a 
domestic one. 

On the other hand watch a business 
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where the partners are all equally enthu- 
siastic, where they all consult together, 
where they suggest, pro and con, and then 
all finally agree on a definite plan and go 
to work with vim to carry out that definite 
program, and, no matter how insignificant 
the undertaking originally, it will be a 
sure success because they are keeping the 
law of success that never fails. 


UCCESS or failure has an orderly 
process for they are works of creation, 
but as I said in the beginning, I shall make 
no attempt to give you a technical outline, 
describing Spirit as it first manifests as a 
vortex of energy and on through the 
different stages to where it reaches the 
dense state which we call matter, and 
though the product be a thought it is 
matter, else thoughts could not be things. 
So if the success we desire be a clear 
idea of self attainment to which we aspire, 
there is the same process necessary for 
the change in Substance as for the achieve- 
ment of a much denser manifestation of 
success in a more so-called material way. 
But I am going to give you the order 
of creation as I understand it and you may 
hold to your order as it may please you. 

If I am not mistaken, it is usually 
taught that imagination is the first stage 
of creation. I cannot accept that, how- 
ever. Desire is the initial impulse of 
creation. Frances Larimer Warner says 
in her four lesson course that no one 
knows the origin of the word “desire”’ 
and that she has as good right as any one 
to give its meaning and root word, saying 
that “‘sire’’ is its root and that desire is 
the siring of the thing itself—the siring, 
the begetting. the beginning of the thing 
desired. 

I know we read that God created man 
in His image, meaning he first created him 
in his imagination, but we forget that he 
said before that “Let us make man in our 
image,” showing that desire had already 
begun the process of creation and the 
magic in the word “‘let” brought forth the 
likeness. 


HE nature and power of desire was 

demonstrated by Helen Wilmans, 
one of the pioneers in the New Thought 
movement. She was among the poverty 
poor, and said she was glad she could 
stand before shop windows and see all 
the pretty things of comfort and refinery 
that women crave with no feeling of 
desire, no emotion, no longing for them, 
just a state of lethargy in which she didn’t 
care. 
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But in some way she caught a vision 
of the truth that to possess one must first 
desire. And she began to cultivate desire 
systematically with the result that she 
accumulated until she owned almost a city. 

But that was not the best result of her 
work. She was just as anxious to give out 
the truth she knew for the good of others 
as she was to accumulate and there are 
thousands in the world to-day who revere 
her name because of the change in their 
fortunes on account of the revelation of 
the truth she taught. 

lence, I advise all to cultivate a healthy 
desire, then give it form in your imagina- 
tion, and hold it until. it is filled and 
stamped on the order sheet of your mind, 
and when it is ready to mail, or dispatch, 
or give in to the filling station, lét it go, 
and LET it be, and you will find that the 
“let” will work magic for you too, and 
that it is true that— 


“Our desires, as said, do measure 
Just our capabilities. Who with his 


might 
Aspires unto the mountain’s upper 
height, 
Holds in that aspiration a great trust 
To be fulfilled, a warrant that he must not 
disregard, 
A strength to reach the height 
To which his hopes have taken flight. 


“Ye fail and suffer from yourselves. 
None else compels. None holds ye that 
ye live and die, and whirl upon the wheel, 
and hug and kiss its spokes of agony, its 
tire of tears, its nave of nothingness. 
Behold, I show you truth! Lower than 
hell, higher than heaven, outside the 
utmost star, farther than Brahm doth 
dwell, before beginning and without end, 
as space eternal, as surety sure, is fixed a 
Power divine which moves to Good; 
only its laws endure.” 

Learn then and success secure; for, no 
matter what your condition, physically, 
emotionally, or financially, you can be 
well, you can be happy, you can be a 
success. 


The Land of Beginning Again 
By Louise Fletcher Tarkinglon 
I wish that there were some wonderful place 
Called the Land of Beginning Again, 
Where all our mistakes and all our heartaches 
And all that is selfish and vain, 


Could be dropped on the floor as we enter the 


door 
And never put on again. 


I wish we could come on it all unaware, 
Like the hunter who finds a lost trail, 
And I wish that the one our blindness had 

done 
The greatest injustice of all 
Could be at the gates, like an old friend thal 
waits 
For the comrade he’s gladdest to haul. 


We pha find all the things we inlended lo 


0, 
But forgot and remembered too late, 
Little praises unspoken, little promises 
broken, 
And all the thousand and one 
Little duties neglected that might have per- 


fected 
The day for one less fortunate. : 


It wouldn't be possible nol to be kind 
In the Land of Beginning Again; 
And the ones we misjudged and the ones 
whom we grudged 
Their moment of victory here _ 
Would find in the grasp of our loving hand 


clasp 
More than penitent lips could explain. 


For what had been hardest we'd know had 
been best, 
And what had seemed lost would be gain; 
For there isn’t a sting that will not take wing 
When we've faced it and laughed it away; 
And I think that the laughter is most whal 
we're afler 
In the Land of Beginning Again. 


The ladder of life is full of splinters, 
but they always prick the hardest when 
we're sliding down.—London Opinion. 


to others.—The Watchman. 


A friend of mine who ought to know better has many unhappy days because 
he hasn’t sense enough to lose himself in thinking about the problems of other 
people. He insists upon thinking about himself and his own ideas. He hasn't 
learned the scientific truth of the statement “He that loseth his life shall find 
it.” If you want happiness get it by forgetting about yourself in being useful 


The Extraordinary Case of the 
Remingtons 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 
Editor, ‘Our Family Music’’ Page, N. Y. Globe, Author, “Face to Face With Great Musicians” 


really too bad that he cannot 

leave a legacy of his virtues and 
talents, along with the material products 
of his labors. 

We have witnessed innumerable in- 
stances of the inheritance of great fortunes. 
Businesses have been handed down from 
father to son and grandson. Wealth has 
been retained in a single family for cen- 
turies. Trade marks of commercial pro- 
ducts are worth so much in “good will’ 
and the “established in 1793” is printed 
on the letter heads of the company in 
1921. The lands, the gold, the machines 


W ‘reat a man makes his will, it is 


can be passed onward and eternally. The 


gloss, the glamour, the atmosphere, the 
acquired snobbery and aristocratic up- 
turned noses roll down in the momentum 
of passing years. 

illiam Vanderfeller of 1920 has the 
automobiles, the cosmopolitan mannerisms 
and the country estates which were orig- 
inally bequeathed by his great-great- 
grandfather. Even kingdoms and empires 
and dynasties have gone to the first born, 
the heir-apparent. In a day when the 
world was an empire of Rome, the same 
blood assured the same world domination 
for the son as the father, and so for genera- 
tions. 


UT there is something which cannot 
be passed down. I began this story 
by declaring that it is too bad that a man 
cannot bequeath his virtues and his talents. 
But I will revise that statement at once. 
It is even possible to bequeath one’s 
virtues, and even possible to bequeath 
one’s talent. But the something which 
cannot be passed onward is genius! 
Genius like the flash of lightning strikes 
and never strikes again in the same place. 
Genius is such a rare and spectacular 
endowment, that science has yet to give 
an accurate definition of it, has yet to give 
a satisfactory explanation of its origin and 
characteristics. We know what genius 
has done, but we cannot say what genius 
is! 
Lombroso has in an interesting volume 
called “The Man of Genius” practically 
proved that the gift is a coat of insanity 
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turned inside out. But that is not true. 
I cannot agree with the Lombrosian theory 
that genius and insanity are akin. The 
reservoir of water is not dangerous, but 
the flood-tide can swamp the city. The 
reservoir in its walls is like the genius; 
the flood-tide like insanity. ‘The water 
in the pipes is like the genius; the broken 
pipe spilling its contents is like insanity. 
That genius and insanity have often been 
vested in the same individual is true, just 
as the reservoir defective has sometimes 


overflowed its walls! 
if IS interesting to investigate the world 
of mighty achievement and to be per- 
mitted to peer into the lives of geniuses. 
From whence came that gift? How did 
it lodge in the particular individual so 
honored and often so broken by the in- 
trusion? What set of circumstances con- 
spired to crown the peasant king? 

Why should Gluck, a little barefoot boy 
in the forest, ugly, crude, vulgar, boorish, 
have been chosen as the instrument 
through which the French Opera should 
be saved? Why should William Shakes- 
peare, son of a man who could not sign 
his name and could point to no progenitors 
of unusual ability, have been the man in 
whom the muse of drama should have 
taken residence and erected a monument 
for all history? Why should the small- 
bodied, ill-treated Corsican Napoleon lad 
have been singled forth, imbued with power 
and made the superior of all the high-born 
generals of Europe? 

These are questions intimate to our 
story, for the mystery of origin lurks in the 
impossibility of continuity. Once ac- 
quired, why should the priceless possession 
be permitted to flee into the emptiness of 
space? 

The genius lives and pours his pearls 
into the world’s lap, often being prodigal 
of his spendings; yet he cannot hold the 
technique for his nearest and dearest. He 
prays for a son to carry his spirit forward. 
The little one lies in the cradle, and the 
genius prayerfully looks upon the small 
bundle of flesh and wonders. 

The son may inherit the cast of features, 
the mannerisms of body and gesture and 
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speech and virtue or vice—this is heredity. 
But the subtle flash of lightning—where 
is it? The father and mother can endow 
the youngster with all the luxuries and 
affections of wealth and love, can turn 
over the lands and properties instanter to 
the heir. 


UT the gift of gifts? Whereisit? All 
through history the riddle has been 
propounded. Every time a mighty parent 
announced the coming of a son or daugh- 
ter, the world has held its breath and said 
—‘‘Look for a great human being.” But 
all the looking suffices not. I could cite 
for you here a thousand instances of 
beautiful genius that melted away with the 
passing of the first generation—even where 
the stage was set for the continuance of 
the power! 

Occasionally, as if to taunt the rest of 
humanity, a son has been like his father. 
There were Dumas, father and son. There 
was Stradivarius, the elder and younger, 
and Amati, first and second among violin 
masters. Sheraton, the furniture designer, 
had a gifted successor. It is very hard 
to find these instances, one must search 
history with a fine comb. Where it would 
be most expected that the succession has 
been proven, it is found that the evidence 
is not there. 

Richard Wagner, mightiest man of 
opera, loved Cosima and out of that love 
came Siegfried Wagner, named for the 
hero of the Ring. But Siegfried is a very 
ordinary man. Take the Schumanns, the 
mighty musical couple, both great—noth- 
ing to follow them. This application could 
be turned to literature, invention, science, 
painting, the same thing is true. 


AM purposely drawing the background 
of our story, that of the extraordinary 
case of the Remingtons. 

If the second generation so rarely in- 
herited genius, what can one expect further 
to find in history of a long succession of 
brilliancy? Giocomo Puccini, the com- 
poser of ‘‘Butterfly,” “Tosca,” “Boheme,” 
and other operas was one of a long family 
of musicians, but before him there was no 
genius. 


The most notable instance of sustained | 


genius which proves the exception to the 
rule, is that of the musical family of the 
Bachs. For eight generations the Bachs 
ruled the world of harmony. The pinnacle 
of the genius was in Johann Sebastian 
Bach, but his predecessors had exhibited 
their right to immortality. The romance 


of the Bachs is a fascinating one, for it 
stands out of history; I am hopeful that I 
may be privileged to tell it to Business 
PHILOSOPHER readers some day soon. 

But in the meantime, we would listen 
to the story of the Remingtons. 

It is a remarkable example of sustained 
genius. It is the narrative of a great 
American family—hence from a patriotic 
standpoint it is worthy of attention. It 
is the account of science and invention 
and art—hence it is universal in its ap- 
peal. It is the history of great human 
needs and encompasses practically every 
family in the world—hence it is for every- 
body. 


AKING into account all that has been 

said so far of the mystery of genius, 
its subtle power, its unfathomable idio- 
syncracies, the impossibility of inheritance 
—how marvelous reads the story of the 
Remington family. 

For the beginning of our little tale, we 
must look back if you please to the days 
of George Washington. The end of the 
account is now—although none can say 
that even this is the end—for like per- 
petual motion, there may be no stopping. 

The history of the Remingtons is virtu- 
ally an account of America, and is s0 
diffuse and widespread in its application 
that it might be said to cover the whole 
development of our nation. 

The crux of the story is in this: Each 
generation of the Remingtons has pro- 
duced a genius. There has been no hurd- 
ling of an era, no skipping of an epoch. 
Straightway has the die been cast. Why 
has the history of the world been changed? 
Why has the lightning struck in the same 
place so many times? What freak of 
nature has been thus established? : 

I have just been talking with the reign- 
ing Remington, Philo Remington, in the 
quiet of his laboratory, as he paused from 
his experiments, involving the future of two 
of the greatest industries of civilization. 
i I would leave him for a few 
moments, as we turn back the leaves of 
history to the early days of the new Re- 
public, with Washington making his first 
inaugural address. 

Eliphalet Remington was not there; 
he was up at his home in the beautiful 
Illion Gorge. He was a smith and he had 
been useful during the Revolution, the man 
who by his original ideas and skill had 
aided the fighters to keep their horses shod, 
and their defences in order. But that 
Eliphalet was the last of the plain Rem- 
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ingtons. For he had a son bearing his 
name, and this boy was the first of the 
mighty Remingtons. 


O YOU know that Eliphalet Reming- 

ton founded Remington Arms? He 
made his own gun, improved it until it 
became the effective instrument it is to- 
day, and participated in the political sal- 
vation of the United States. I cannot say 
for myself that I am a worshipper of those 
who kill for sport (and it must be con- 
fessed that thousands of Remington guns 
have been sold to sportsmen who enjoy 
the art of “‘pulling them down out of the 
air” or hunting them out of the forest). 
But Eliphalet’s invention and improve- 
ments were the work of a genius. See how 
the lightning struck. 

The young Remington worked about 
his father’s shop, watching the anvil and 
the bellows, when he said: ‘Oh, father, 
I’d like to get a rifle. All the fellows 
around here have one—and look at all the 
good game I could bring home, if I could 
go out for a shot or two once in a while.” 

The father put down his tool, and looked 
straight at his son. “Eliphalet, get that 
idea out of your head. Time’s hard, and 
I haven’t any money to go throwing away 
on sports-shooting for you. Grab hold 
of that bar, son, and help me.” 

“But father,” persisted the lad, “every- 
body else has one—and I—”’ 

“That'll be all,’ thundered the senior 
Remington. 

But it wasn’t. One sign of Eliphalet’s 
genius was that he never gave up. Time 
and again in later life he had to face worse 
obstacles than his father’s refusal. D 
But here he was—he shut his mouth and 
said nothing, until one day he marched 
into the forge with a rifle over his shoulder. 

“Where did you get that?” the older 
man exploded. 

“Made it, father,” was the terse reply. 

“Made it?” 

“Yep. Just collected some of the old 
metal you threw away, and melted it down 
and made the gun. I walked over to 
Utica—it’s good exercise, only fifteen 
miles. Over there they bored it for me, 
and here we are. . . . Hope you don’t 
mind, pop, but it had to be done.” 


R. REMINGTON petended to be 

very angry, but said nothing. When 

his son wasn’t looking, he tiptoed over to 
the amateur gun and was stunned with 
admiration. It looked better than any 
gun he’d ever seen. And in truth it was. 
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This amateur gunsmith had outdone the 
world of gun-makers. Experience showed 
that Eliphalet’s rifle could shoot straighter 
and faster and surer than any other. 
Pretty soon it got noised around, and 
several neighbors asked the lad to make 
them a duplicate. The duplicates were 
better than the original. Orders came 
in fast. And always Eliphalet was work- 
ing his guns by hand, toting them over to 
Utica and having them bored and carry- 
ing them back. 

This couldn’t go on. The two Elipha- 
lets put their heads together, and the 
older one said he’d stake the boy to some 
machinery, to save the trip. It was a 
lucky move. The smith’s shop was turned 
into a gun-factory, and so was begun the 
tremendous industry of ammunitions. Un- 
til the elder’s death some ten years later, 
the family grew quite prosperous—and all 
because the genius of the lad had been 
forced to express itself. 

Of course, fortunes then and now are 
merely comparative. The first factory 
which Eliphalet next built was a tiny 
affair, but on that same land the great 
Remington and UMC institutions lift 
their heads to the skies. It was a crude 
little place, with the water brought from 
Steele’s creek, and the clumsy wheels 
creaking and making a great din. Horses 
and wagons were sent to all the neighbor- 
ing farmlands to buy up scrap metal, and 
soon the ore-mines were tapped. 


BOUT five years before his father’s 
death, Eliphalet had married. And 
he had sons—three of them. Now mine 
is not a story of industry and invention, 
but of heredity. We can imagine there- 
fore the human picture of the great gun- 
founder, when his children came into ex- 
istence. He had the same dreams for 
them as you and I, dear reader. He hoped 
to see them high in the councils of the 
country, well-to-do, active, industrious. 
Of course he hadn’t yet reached the point 
where he was cognizant of his own im- 
portance in the annals of American in- 
dustry. He was aware that his gun was 
getting popular, and that he had made 
and used innumerable improvements which 
made all European implements seem value- 
less. But he didn’t know he was a great 
inventor and pioneer. 
What would his sons, Eliphalet, Samuel 
and Philo, accomplish? 
Now here it is remarkable to observe 
that all three inherited their father’s me- 
chanical and inventive genius. As little 
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ones they played about the old forge at 
Illion and watched the buildings expand- 


g. 

War broke out between Mexico and the 
United States, and everything of the 
Remington activities was turned to gov- 
ernmental use. Remington became a 
government contractor, and did his part 
actively to develop the territorial posses- 
sions of the young nation. 

The Remington factory at the outbreak 
of the Civil War was madly trying to save 
the Union; the father and three sons were 
desperate in their patriotic fervor and 
sent to Grant and Lincoln all the arms 
they needed. In the excitement, the gun- 
inventor died, giving his life just as truly 
for his country as if he had died at the 
front. 


Te sons were met with the question: 
Could they carry on their father’s 
work? Under greatest odds they slaved. 
For instance, in one week they turned out 
5,000 Harper Ferry guns with saber and 
bayonet attachments. Truly they were 
patriots and were generous to a fault with 
the North. But the government at the 
declaration of peace was not so generous 
to the Remingtons. unfilled orders 
were cancelled. A run on the bank re- 
sulted. The Remingtons just escaped 
bankruptcy; but the sons stuck together, 
and together they saved themselves, avert- 
ed ruin and paid off every cent to every 
creditor. They had made good the name 
of Remington. 

Next they turned their attention to 
further improvements in the gun, and 
accepted th world-wide orders which now 
came from England, France, Turkey, 
China—in fact, in every country. 

But if nothing else had happened but 
the making of guns, there would have 
been no use for this story of mine. There 
would have been nothing super-extra- 
ordinary about the case of the Reming- 
tons. I would have placed old Eliphalet, 
the gun-maker, in a class with the other 
historical innovators and then had nothing 
to say. 

Robert Fulton made steam navigation 

ssible, and there’s no sequel with his 
descendants; Morse developed the ocean 
cable; Bell made the telephone; Edison 
worked on electrical devices and turned 
out many other improvements—but there 
js no young Morse, Bell or Edison who has 
done aine. The inventor of the sew- 
img machine, Elias Howe, had no splendid 
grandsons. Neither did Franklin or Good- 


‘the sewing machine. 


year or Westinghouse. Turning to an- 
other division—what a poor figure is the 
son of Abraham Lincoln. What has come 
from Webster, Clay, Jefferson? 

No, if the Remingtons had stuck to their 
guns (no pun was intended, I assure you), 
I could not call it the extraordinary case 
of the Remingtons. 


UT, behold, out of the second genera- 
tion was born the Remington Type- 
writer! Out of the second generation came 
the early sewing machine. Out of the 
second generation came the first of the 
real farm implements. The typewriter 
stood as the Remingtons made it. But 
the sewing machine became the Singer, 
and the farm implements were developed 
by the McCormicks. However, the point 
which must be observed is that the power 
of the new generations was not removed. 
These were not sterile brains. These were 
not merely receivers of their father’s goods 
and wealth—but originators themselves. 
Themselves were they endowed with genius. 
Now it is a remarkable thing in the 
history of the Remingtons, that in no 
instance, has instinct to amass wealth 
been apparent or even important. The 
typewriter called for the best kind of 
treatment, the brothers felt. Into it they 
put a fortune—in fact, nearly all they 
possessed of their surplus. That fortune 
amounted to over a million dollars—which 
today would be not less than $15,000,000. 
The little machine with iron fingers that 
write (this is the title given by the canni- 
bals in the Marquesan Islands) brought 
forth all the smothering ridicule of their 
associates. But the brothers believed and 
continued to nurse the little machine which 
eliminated long hand. 


OW see the situation in which genius 
found itself. The gun factories were 
making good. Business was flourishing. 
But there was the typewriter. The agri- 
cultural implements seemed worthy of 
care. A device for cotton, called the 
Scattergood Cotton Gin, proved a terrible 
financial failure (though it H and 
laid the foundations for the successful 
cotton machine which was later developed 


by others). 


The brothers had also lost heavily on 

Why didn’t they 

leave well enough alone, as the saying 

goes? No, it was not in their blood to sit 

still and hold tight. The genius to invent 

and originate and develop was strong with 
(Continued on page 54.) 


How to Obtain a Million Dollar 
Memory 


By DUDLEY BRIGHT ASHFORD 


Copyright, 1921, by D. B. Ashford 


Y a Million Dollar Memory I do not 
mean the type of memory that can 
memorize whole text-books or long 

lists of disconnected facts merely by looking 
them over a couple of times. Such ability 
is rare and is by no means a sign of genius. 
Many idiots are gifted with remarkable 
power to recall what they have seen and 
heard. 

The Million Dollar Memory is the mind 
that is well stored with valuable and care- 
fully chosen treasures and that has the 
ability to find and make use of these 
treasures whenever they are needed. 

The value of your memory depends upon 
the treasures it contains, and upon your 
ability to put those treasures in new set- 
tings. If, therefore, you would have a 
Million Dollar Memory you must con- 
sciously and definitely plan to fill it with 
the best possible material gathered from 
literature and life experience. You should 
never let a day pass without storing up 
some new fact or gem of poetry or prose. 


E should aim too at having a well- 
balanced collection of material in the 
treasure-house of memory. It should be 
like a carefully chosen library where you 
can find just what you need on any subject. 
A library that contained nothing but books 
on mathematics or history or music, would 
be a very lop-sided and limited kind of 
library. And so also the memory that is 
stored merely with facts on business, or 
baseball or any other one subject, is of 
very limited value. 

I strongly advocate the value of a 
culture thatgis big and broad. ‘The value 
and effectiveness of the average business 
man would be increased tremendously 
by the study of art, music, literature, 
science and philosophy. I don’t mean to 
suggest that he should specialize in any 
of these subjects, but he cannot afford to 
ignore them. He should read at least one 
great book on each subject that is of uni- 
versal human interest. 

The lives of the men and women who 
have earned the right to have their names 
placed upon the World’s Roll of Honor 
are worth studying. There is nothing 
more inspiring and instructive than the 
reading of biographies. 


Make careful choice of six great char- 
acters and learn the lessons that their lives 
have to teach you. If you want to know 
what lives to study, I would suggest Plato, 
the philosopher, Jesus, the _ religionist, 
Napoleon, the military genius, Michael 
Angelo, the artist and sculptor, Abraham 
Lincoln, the statesman, and Rockefeller, 
the big business man. You no doubt could 
suggest a score of others equally well worth 
studying, but the great thing is to aim 
at variety. 


HE thing I want to emphasize is the 
importance of building up a rich sub- 
conscious mind, stored with the experiences 
and thoughts of the world’s greatest per- 
sonalities. Then you will have the ma- 
terial necessary for real creative work and 
you will have laid the foundation for A 
Million Dollar Memory. 

Now, of course, it is one thing to store 
away valuable treasures in the mind, and 
quite another thing to be able to find them 
again when they are wanted. 

True it is in one sense that we forget 
nothing, but most people find great diffi- 
culty in recalling what they have once 
learned, just when they need it. They 
have minds that are like a badly arranged 
pawn-broker’s shop; the goods are so 
badly arranged and stored away that it 
is only with the utmost difficulty and after 
a great loss of time that they are able to 
find the things they are looking for. 

There are many so-called memory sys- 
tems whereby it is supposed a person can 
develop a marvellous memory. Every 
now and then some man with a remarkable 


natural memory comes along with a freak 


system which is supposed to enable those 
who study it to remember endless facts 
and figures with the utmost ease. But 
my experience has been that it takes longer 
to try to memorize by means of these freak 
Memory systems than it does by natural 
methods. 


pf Gee are psychological laws which 


govern the action of the mind, and 
there are definite factors which determine 
the ease with which you will be able to 
recall the ideas and conceptions which 
have entered your mind in the past. 
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It is surprising how easily you can mem- 
orize and recall the things in which you are 
really interested. I have noted that people 
of quite inferior intelligence have no 
difficulty in remembering the pedigree of 
some horse in which they are interested, 
for generations back, together with all 
its performances. Who ever heard of a 
man forgetting an appointment with the 
girl he loved?—he’s generally there fifteen 
minutes before time! The reason many 
people find it difficult to memorize poetry 
or a foreign language or a piece of music, 
is because they are not interested in these 
things. 

Then, too, you will most easily remember 
the things to which you give your attention. 


ONCENTRATION is the power which 

impresses the things to be remembered 
strongly upon the mind and burns them 
into your brain. I remember one man who 
was in college with me who won scholar- 
ships and degrees with the utmost ease. 
He could do more work in two hours than 
the rest of us could do in ten. But the 
secret of his remarkable memory work 
was his ability to concentrate. When he 
was working on one subject he became 
oblivious to everything else in the world. 


A new fact is easily remembered if it is 
associated with something that you already 
know. The things which you will most 
easily remember will be the things which 
have the greatest number and most vivid 
associations with other things in your 
mind. It is much easier to memorize facts 
that are arranged in some order of logical 
sequence that it is to memorize a lot of 
disconnected facts. Ideas have a tendency 
to “ring one another up” and they natur- 
ally ring up their nearest relatives. If 
you want to easily recall a thing, link it 
up in your mind with something that you 
are familiar with. Then when you recall 
the one, the other will also come to mind. 


T power to vizualize is a great help in 
memorizing anything. Suppose for 
instance you are trying to memorize a 
poem. ‘If you can see the whole thing pass 
before your mind like a series of moving 
pictures, you will be surprised how easy it 
is to recall it afterwards. Take for in- 
stance the following poem and see how 
easy it is to memorize by this method. 


“A picket frozen on duty; 

mother starved for her brood; 
Socrates drinking the hemlock: 
And Jesus on the rood. 


And ee who humble and name- 
ess 

The straight hard pathway trod. 

Some call this consecration, 

While others call it God.” 


Of course the number and frequency of 
the repetitions has much to do with the ease 
with which you can recall facts and ideas 
when you need them. If you learn a 
thing today but do not recall it to mind 
within the next few days, you will prob- 
ably have difficulty in doing so when you 
try to. It is a good thing to keep a book 
in which you record important and sig- 
nificant facts, gems of poetry and prose, 
clever phrases, similes and metaphors, and 
worth-while ideas, and to occasionally 
review these mental building blocks and 
ornaments. Then when you are called 
upon to create something great, whether 
it be in the line of business, literature or 
social service, you will have the necessary 
material at hand. 


F is amazing what a wealth of. valuable 
information and mental material a 
person can accumulate by making use of 
the spare moments. The hour spent 
traveling to and fro to business is sufficient 
to give a person a liberal education, while 
the time spent in walking and waiting 
can be utilized in memorizing things that 
are worth while. 

If you want your memory to serve you 
well you must learn to trust it. It is wonder- 
ful how it will respond to absolute trust. 
On the other hand, doubt and fear make 
it almost impossible to obtain access to 
the mind’s storehouse. The inexperienced 
public speaker and the student in the ex- 
amination room both know how the mind 
becomes an absolute blank if nervousness 
and fear get the upper hand. 

There is a physical basis to memory. 

The mind is not identical with the brain, 
but the mind is dependent upon the brain 
just as the organist is dependent upon the 
organ. If the organ is an inferior one or 
if it is out of tune, he cannot produce very 
good music. So also it is with the mind. 
If its instrument, the brain, is in poor con- 
dition through auto-intoxication or mal- 
nutrition or insufficient rest, then the 
character of its thinking will be affected. 
Impressions received when the brain cells 
are fresh and well-nourished, are better 
retained than when they are weary or 
undernourished. It is easier to memorize 
in the early morning when the brain 1s 
rested, than later on in the day. 
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NM may be regarded as the 
tapping of the subconscious mind. 
We have said, in a previous article, that 
the mind is like an iceberg and that vastly 
more of it lies beneath the level of con- 
sciousness than is visible above it. All 
life’s experiences are stored up in the sub- 
conscious mind, and it only needs the right 
prompter in order to bring them back to 
consciousness. 

The genius is the man whose conscious 
and subconscious minds are in perfect 
correlation, who has access to the treasure 
house of memory, and who can thus make 
use of the valuable material which he has 
carefully gathered together. 

- The genius not only has the power to 
marshal all the facts and forces of his sub- 
conscious mind, but can see new relations 
between them. The master musician fills 
his soul with the melodies of the great 
masters and then is able to give to the 
world masterpieces of his own creation. 
The poetic genius saturates himself with 
the songs of other seers, and then writes 
songs that place him among the immortals. 
Impression and expression must go hand 
in hand. Out of nothing, nothing comes. 
The mind must first be well stored with 
treasures, before it can bring forth treas- 
ures both new and old. 


OW to tap the resources of the sub- 

conscious mind, that is our problem. 
How to so correlate the conscious and 
subconscious phases of the mind that they 
really become one, with no veil between 
them, that is the question. The man 
who can learn this secret is the man who 
can accomplish whatever he desires and 
who can distinguish himself in anything 
which he undertakes. 

The study of hypnotism has revealed 
certain facts concerning the working of 
the human mind which help us to solve 
this problem of correlating the conscious 
and subconscious phases of mind. Hyp- 
notism is a phenomena brought about 


through fixation of attention and physical . 


relaxation on the part of the person hyp- 
notized. While under hypnosis a person’s 
memory seems to be perfect, and things 
can be recalled which are impossible to 
recall under normal conditions. 

I recently had a case come under my 
notice in which a man of forty-five was 
hypnotized, and then told that he was a 
boy in school. He was told to repeat a 
poem which he was supposed to have 
learned. He immediately assumed the 
attitude of a schoolboy and in a sing-song 
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voice repeated a lengthy poem. In a 
normal state of mind that man was quite 
unable to repeat the poem and in fact had 
forgotten that he had ever learned it, but 
under hypnosis he was able to recall it 
without difficulty. 


HIS ability to tap the resources of 

the subconscious mind, possessed! by 
the hypnotized person, can be acquired 
by the normal person also, and in fact is 
practiced continually by the genius. This 
indeed is what I mean by a Million Dollar 
Memory, namely, a mind which possesses 
the power to utilize all its treasures and 
resources at will. 

A study of the hypnotized person and 
of the genius, reveals the fact that in both 
cases, cerlain conditions are necessary be- 
fore it is possible to gain access to the 
treasures of the subconscious mind. Be- 
fore a person can be hypnotized he must 
become relaxed in body, passive in mind, 
and have his attention fixed upon some 
object or thought. The genius also has 
this power to go into the silence, blank 
out all conflicting thoughts, and concen- ` 
trate his attention upon some one subject. 
Then it is that his mind is flooded with 
thoughts that are impossible under other 
conditions. 

As a matter of fact all great mental 
work is done under similar conditions. 
Herein lies the secret of all great accom- 
plishment. One of the most successful 
business men I know is a man who for 
years has practiced this very method with- 
out knowing exactly why. Every evening 
after dinner he retires to his smoking room, 
gets comfortable in an easy chair, relaxes 
his body, becomes passive in mind, and 
then concentrates on whatever problem 
he may have on hand to specially deal 
with. He has found by experience that 
the hour spent in this way is the most 
fruitful hour of the day, and all his big 
business ideas have come to him in this 
way. 


UST try it out for yourself and see how 

it works. First, relax your body. Lie 
flat down on the floor, or else sit in a com- 
fortable chair. Learn to relax absolutely. 
Practice keeping absolutely still, without 
moving even an eyelid. The fakirs of India 
have learned to do this and can sit still 
for hours. Next, become passive in mind. 
Train yourself to shut out all undesirable , 
thoughts, and to be able to blank the 
mind at will. Slow down your thought 
processes. Then, when you are in this 
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State of relaxation and passivity, fix your 
attention on the problem you desire to 
solve or the subject you want illuminated. 
The result will surprise you. - 


The subject upon which you concentrate 


your attention will act like a magnet and ` 
_ ory that is stored with the world’s richest 


will draw forth from the treasure house 
of your mind everything that is kindred 
to it. Thoughts which have been buried 
deep beneath the years will come rushing 
to the surface. Ideas picked up from books 
or conversations long since forgotten will 
make their reappearance. New relation- 
ships will suddenly be seen between things 
which hitherto had always been separate. 


Poa will begin to weave 
E her magic creations. The past will 
be made to live anew in the present, and 


Eternity will be brought to the service of 
time. Memory will discharge ħer highest 
function which is not merely to recall the 
past, but to provide the materials out of 
which the future is created. 

The Million Dollar Memory is the mem- 


treasures of art, music, science, philosophy 
and religion, which is able to bring forth 
these treasures whenever they are needed. 
In this article I have offered some sug- 
gestions as to how such a memory can 
be acquired. It cannot be accomplished 
in a week. It is the work of a lifetime. 
But he who perseveres will be well re- 
warded. The true riches are not the things 
that you gather around you, but those 
which you store up within you, the foun- 
dation of genius lies in a well stored mind. 


Time and You 
By JEFF B. MARMON 


counts—in other words, the results 

obtained. Some men can work two 
hours a day and accomplish more than 
others working eight hours a day. Always, 
everywhere, you are paid for results, and 
not for the time put in. It is rather a 
startling thing to remember that time is 
so valuable that anyone possessing the 
whole world would give all for one hour, if 
necessary. 

The value of time consists in the proper 
use of it. Use it well and it flies quickly. 
Abuse it and it hangs heavily and becomes 
a dead weight. The tragedy in the use 
of time consists of the fact that when we 
waste it, we not only fail to live, in the 
highest sense, but we hinder others. There 
are different stratas of life, just as there 
is difference in the atmosphere at the base 
of the mountain and at the top. Some 
men are content to live in the lower strata, 
while others are satisfied at the half-way 
mark ; but ambitioussouls are neversatisfied 
until they reach the top of their ability. 

Do you remember the first money you 
ever made in a legitimate way by hard 
work? Do you remember what value 
that money had to you? The editor 
remembers to have seen a young man 
proudly exhibiting a roll of bills amount- 
ing to something like $50.00, that he had 
received as compensation for his first 
services. He had been in school, and 
on his vacation secured a position and 
worked hard, and at the end of the month 
was paid for it. Watching that young man, 
the conclusion was easily reached that 


I T is the use that you make of time that 


four or five times as much money as he 
had in that roll would not have meant 
so much to him as the fact that he had 
earned it. It was the joy of earning that 
had produced his happy state of mind. 


FTER all, it isn’t the amount of com- 
pensation we receive, it is the con- 
sciousness of having done something well 
that gives us that feeling of security and 
contentment. It never pays to do any- 
thing half way. No time is saved in 
slighting work. Better to do one thing 
well than to do half a dozen things in a 
careless manner. The value of a mans 
work is measured by the supervision he 
requires. If the work is well and intelli- 
gently done, it needs no supervision. 

Time lost can never be regained, there- 
fore it is all the more important} that we 
take advantage of the time today for the 
best there is in us. It is also useless to 
interfere with present opportunities by 
regretting the past. The past is a sealed 
book. The record is made and must stand 
as made. 

In the use of time, never be afraid that 
you will render more service than you get 
paid for. By improving each opportunity 
you improve your ability; and no man can 
take away your ability to do, and no man 
can give you this ability, however much - 
you may pay him. For ability to get 
results comes only by the right use of 
time. A man may not pay in money for 
the value of the work done, but he cannot 
take away from you the increased ability 
that you have earned. 


An Evangel of Optimism 


Jerome P. Fleishman, Editor of ‘‘Uncle Jerry Says,’’ Believes 
in Human Nature—So He Tells 


AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


HERE are some men who are born 
optimists, and most of them, I have 
noticed, are men who love and have 
faith in their fellow men. Such men 
naturally attract the admiration and friend- 
ship of others, proving the rule that if you 
would have friends, you must be one. 
These men may never accumulate a 
fortune, they may never reach the pinnacle 
that the world calls success, yet they have 
won a more real success if they have won 
the love and esteem of those who know 
them. 

I like to write about such men—I am 
writing about such a man now—for several 
reasons. First, because he is really a big 
man in the way that the world needs big 
men. He has not built railroads that 
span a great continent, nor some of the 
lofty cliff dwellings in which office people 
live and toil; neither has he led armies in 
a big effort to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

But this he has done. Jerome P. 
Fleishman has felt the need of human 
beings and has spoken to them in words of 
love and kindness, encouraging and cheer- 
ing them to renewed effort, sometimes 
even’when almost dead faith whispered 
that the effort was in vain. Aye, if I miss 
not my guess, this big man with his golden 
pen, has many a time spoken words of 
courage to others when his own faith in 
human kindness was at low ebb, and in 
his desire to help another has found the 
needed help for himself, and thus, we find 
him writing for and editing that cheery 
little friend, “Uncle Jerry Says,” and 
sending it out broadcast over the world to 
lighten the burden of other weary men and 
women. 


HEN I asked Mr. Fleishman for an 
interview he told me that there was 
nothing interesting in his life to write about. 
“It is all very interesting to me,” said he, 
“but then it is so personal that I do not 
believe that anyone else would find it so.” 
“Tell me,” I said, “and let me decide if 
what you have done and seen and felt 
is of any use to another, and if I find help 
for myself in what you tell, then it is safe 
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to say that others will find it helpful also.” 
And here is what he told me. 

His keenest pleasure is in making people 
smile, cheering them up. 

“Through the printed word,” he said, 
“I love to*reach the hearts of men and 
women. I;want to rest those tired aching 
hearts and give them something to renew 
their faith, for with plenty of faith, there 
will be found courage to tackle the prob- 
lems of each day. I am talking in type to 
thousands now. I want to talk to millions 
and the way is opening even now for me 
to increase the number of those I can 
reach. I have recently agreed to furnish 
one encouraging article each month to a 
widely read magazine.” 

Mr. Fleishman was a stenographer when 
he was 18, with a salary of $5 a week. He 
worked fifteen hours a day, steadily acquir- 
ing efficiency and adding to his steno- 
graphic work other knowledge intended to 
be useful in advancing his own interests, 
as well as in serving his employer. About 
this time he wrote a small advertisement 
which attracted the attention of the late 
Louis M. Duvall, then business manager 
of the Baltimore News. Charles M. Grasty, 
publisher of the paper, needed a secretary 
and Mr. Duvall advised him to give young 
Fleishman a trial. Mr. Fleishman acted 
as Mr. Grasty’s secretary until that gentle- 
man sold the publication to Frank A. 
Munsey. Two years later when = Mr. 
Grasty acquired a controlling interest in 
the Baltimore Sun, he sent for Mr. Fleish- 
man and once again the young man occu- 
pied the position of secretary to the 
publisher. 

All this time he was not idle in his own 
work and desire to become somebody in 
his own right. He studied the best copy 
of well-known advertising men and worked 
to improve not only upon their style but 
put into his work something he considered 
even more valuable as an inducement to 
respond to the advertisement, and that 
was “humanity.” His advertisements must 
not only attract attention and interest 
pene from a monetary standpoint, but 
he desired his copy to appeal to the human 
interest of the reader. 
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In truth, and perhaps without being 
conscious of the fact, he worked to make 
his advertising copy not only a literary 
pleasure to the reader, but also, an en- 
couragement as will be seen by reading 
one of his advertising efforts given at the 
end of this interview, called “Faith.” 


HILE with the Baltimore Sun, Mr. 
Fleishman had access to every de- 
partment of the paper, and improved his 
opportunities to learn to set type and to 
use a linotype machine. He believes that 
the practical knowledge learned in a com- 
posing room of a large newspaper has been 
of incalculable value to him in later years. 
During the summer months when Mr. 
Grasty was away, Mr. Fleishman worked 
as a reporter, and when Mr. Grasty left 
Baltimore altogether, Mr. Fleishman be- 
came a regular reporter, still adding to the 
sum of his knowledge of human beings by 
personal contact with all kinds of men 
and women. 

Three years ago, Mr. Fleishmaa was 
offered the secretaryship of The Needle 
Trades Association, of Maryland. This 
is an organization of white goods manu- 
facturers. When Mr. Fleishman first con- 
nected himself with that association it was 
facing a serious problem—how to get 
enough women workers on their machines. 
A bit of investigation, coupled with his 
already extensive knowledge of the working 
classes, soon proved to his satisfaction 
that one of the biggest reasons for this was 
the ingrained dislike of the women in 
Maryland to being considered as ‘‘factory 
hands.” He set himself to overcoming 
this aversion. To use his own words again, 
he “thinks, eats, and sleeps in terms of 
advertising.” 

So it was but natural that he should 
turn to printed salesmanship to meet this 
difficulty. He designed and wrote a series 
of small illustrated newspaper advertise- 
ments tuned to the selling of the kind of 
employment his firm had to offer women. 
He also had prepared, by a very clever 
newspaper woman, a set of follow-up 
booklets, designed to supplement the 
mewspaper advertisements. These did the 
work. 

Soon members of the association were 
getting applications for employment by a 
better class of women than they had ever 
expected to meet. These illustrated ads 
attracted so much attention that soon 
requests began coming in from other 
organizations for permission to use them. 
They were published broadcast all over the 
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country, even in Europe and were trans- 
lated into several foreign languages. They 
were clever, yes, and they were “human” 
and Mr. Fleishman thinks that after all the 
“‘*human-ness’”’ was the greatest drawing 
factor in them. 


SERIES of “Little Talks with the 

Want Ad Man,” chatty classified 
advertising, designed to stimulate interest 
in the want ad column for the Baltimore 
Sun, were later syndicated and used by 
forty other newspapers all over the country. 
Following this the editor of the Baltimore 
Sun suggested that Mr. Fleishman write 
some business editorials. Among these he 
wrote “To The Young Man in Business,” 
which was widely printed and read. One 
other of these talks or business editorials 
I think good enough to give herewith. It 
is that one mentioned in the beginning of 
this article and called “Faith.” This is 
one of Mr. Fleishman’s favorite articles 
although he likes best of all another little 
thing called ‘To Mother Mine,” and a 
poem, lately published in Judge, called 
“Sweetheart O’ Mine.” Perhaps THE 
Business PHILOSOPHER will some day re- 
print both of these. 

Mr. Fleishman believes that the over- 
coming of difficulties is a game to be 
played with zest and enjoyed. He says, 
“When you get to enjoying your difficulties, 
they cease to be hardships, just tricks in 
the game that you are out to take. Take 
the trick, and you are ahead, just that 
much. Why, a chap who never has a 
difficulty to get away with doesn’t know 
what real pleasure is. Matching your 
wits with the intricacies of a problem Just 
sharpens the wits and makes strong the 
will of aman. I don’t mean to say that l 
would like always to be climbing a rocky 
road up hill, but when you've gone a way 
along a steep uphill path and stumbled a 
few times over the rocks along the way, 
you just naturally enjoy the smooth place 
at the top of the hill when you've got 
there.” 

Mr. Fleishman is a member of the 
governing board of the Advertising Club 
of Baltimore, elected to that office with 
the largest majority ever given any candi- 
date. He was for a year editor of the 
Ad Press Bulletin and wrote that great 
sermon on advertising called “Were I 
God’s Advertising Man,” first published in 
the Bulletin and widely copied by other 
publications in many parts of the United 
States and England. Maybe he does not 
know that I myself first read that article 
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tn the Manchester Guardian, in Manchester, 
England. 

And now I leave you to read “Faith” 
and agree with me that Jerome P. Fleish- 
man must be a really big man at heart 
any way, and his big work will go on and 
on, for a good deed cannot die, you know. 
So with faith in your judgment that I 
have not written an uninteresting article, I 
leave you to read, “Faith.” 


FAITH 


“Itis night. I am being whirled through 
space in a parlor car of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at something like fifty miles an 
hour. The car is brilliantly lighted. Out- 
side all is black. I do not know where we 
are, except that this train—the Atlantic 
City Special, bound for the nation’s 
capital—left Wilmington about twenty 
minutes ago and is somewhere between 
that place and Baltimore. 

“Across the aisle a boy of tender years 
is climbing up on his mother’s lap, and the 
mother, with that light in her eyes which 
only mother-love can inspire, is patting 
his curly head. They do not think of 
danger. Neither do I. We have Faith. 
We have faith in the engineer. He is a 
competent man, or he wouldn’t be in charge 
of this train with its several hundred 
human lives. He knows his engine, knows 
the roadway, knows all the possible things 
that could happen, and is alert to avoid 
them. So we, knowing his hand is on the 
throttle, take it easy and think of things 
far removed from railway wrecks. 

“It seems to me that there is a lesson 
in this for you and for me, for every young 
man and every young woman in business— 
the lesson of Faith. It is not given to 
us to see very far into the future. For 
my part, I don’t want to know what is 
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going to happen to me next week or next 
year. I am satisfied to keep plugging 
along—doing my little job from day to 
day as best I can—and trusting my fate 
to the Great Engineer whose hand is on the 
throttle of your life and mine and the lives 
of countless other thousands. 


“The business man who has faith is not 
very likely to go wrong. He is going to 
conduct his business on a four-square 
basis; he is going to be upright in his deal- 
ings with his fellow-men; he is going to 
steer his ship of commerce through the 
troubled waters of misfortune, perhaps 
even adversity, with a serenity born of the 
consciousness that nothing can harm him 
permanently so long as he sees clearly and 
acts wisely. There will be many hands 
eager to retard his progress. Slander will 
raise its nasty head from many little by- 
ways along his path. Ill health may come; 
the loss of loved ones; the crippling of his 
finances; the striking down of his most 
cherished hopes; and yet— 


“And yet the man who has Faith—who 
believes that right is right and will triumph; 
who sticks to his principles and his ideals 
though the thunder of misunderstanding 
crash above him and the lightning of 
malice blind him now and then—that man 
will win all that is worth while in life. 

This I know. I have seen it work out 
in other lives. It is working out in mine. 
We who were on that train in the night 
had faith in the engineer, and we arrived 
at our destinations safely. We who are 
all travelers on the greater and longer 
journey toward Eternity must have faith 
in the Great Engineer. We must know 
that, if we do our part, we shall arrive at 
the end of the road with shining eyes and 
happy hearts.”—Jerome P. Fleishman. 


Sunset 
By Henry G. Kost 
UNSET— Mild zephyrs woo the peere boughs, 


Sweetened with song from e 


m and purpling copse, 


Rustling, inimitably soft, their vows, 
Cooling still dales and pearl-veiled mountain-tops. 


A lonely cloud lies dreaming o'er the haze, 
Floating, in silence, smiles and tears abore, 
Light as the soul escaped life's tortuous maze— 
Earth's soil-sprung offspring clasped by heaven's love. 


Dazzling, descending Phoebus flames his way, 
Golden god—monarch of the blazing car, 

Beckoning chaste Diana's virgin, silvered sway, 
Crowning the west with Love's fair evening star. 


HE Business PHILOSOPHER is not 
given to much bragging, preferring 
to let each number of the magazine 

speak for itself. But the October number 
marked the passing of just a twelvemonth 
since the present management took charge 


of its fortunes. Perhaps, therefore, it may 
not be out of place to mention that fact 
and to say with all modesty, that the 
editors believe that they have made the 
magazine one of helpfulness and service 
to those who are seeking to put into 

ractice both in their lives and in their 

usiness, the principle of Success through 
Service, for which Ture Business Puitoso- 
PHER stands. 


In the editorials and in the articles se- 
lected for publication, this principle and 
this thought_have been kept always in 


mind. 
* * * 


The modern science of applied psychol- 
ogy is being given more and more serious 
attention and numerous articles bearing 
upon some aspects of the world-wide study 
of the mind and its resources have been 
published. In the present number, for 
example, will be found thoughtful articles 
by Dudley Bright Ashford, lecturer and 
writer of international reputation; by 
Eugene Del Mar, one of the best known 
writers on this) subject; by Grace M. 
Brown, formerly editor of “The Essene,”’ 
and a brilliant writer; and by Agnes Mae 
Glasgow, whose common sense and prac- 
tical application of the laws of psychology 
have placed her among the front rank of 
teachers of what some erroneously call 
‘‘the new science’—for every principle 
announced by psychologists today may be 
found in the pages of the Old and New 
Testaments. 


* * * 


The question of the changes needed to 
be made in the public school system of 
this country is recognized as one of the 
most important with which this genera- 
tion has to deal. The students of today 
will be the law makers—or law breakers— 
the good citizens, or the bad—of tomorrow. 
In this number will be found the second 
im a series of articles dealing with the 
public schools and their work, from the 
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standpoint of the business man. These 
are written by Charles Clinton Hanson, 
associate editor of the magazine and a 
prominent and successful business man. 

Man building, the education of the head, 
the heart and the body, is recognized by 
thoughtful men as the foundation of the 
building of any great nation. The edi- 
torial board of THE Business PHILOSOPHER 
believes that this is a subject well worth 
study by readers of this magazine, or any 
other devoted to consideration of the 
ethics of business or of life. 

x * * 


Articles on business, finance or world 
economics, which have appeared in the 
magazine during the past year, and which 
are to appear in the coming months, are 
written by men who are leaders in the world 
of finance and industry, masters of the 
subjects on which they write. 

t * g 


Attention of business men everywhere 
has been directed during the p few years 
more and more to the need of more religion 
in business and to the fact that the applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule to business can 
be made, and has been made, a practical 
reality. It was considered as a ility 
that a feature department, to be known 
as the Golden Rule Department, would be 
of interest to our readers. But after several 
conferences, the decision was reached that 
there is no need for such a department, 
inasmuch as the Principle of Service, to 
which THE Business PurLosopneR is dedi- 
cated, permeates the entire conduct of the 
magazine, and the aon of Service, 
carried into the activities of life, is nothing 
more and nothing less than putting the 
Golden Rule into practice. 

* * * 


Mr. Arthur F., Sheldon, editor-in-chief 
of Tue Business Purtosopuer, has been 
compelled by ill health to take a vacation 
of uncertain u To maa 
resume his inspiring editorials as soon & 
possible, and with renewed health will 
continue to keep in touch with his thou- 
sands of friends in his own special depart- 
ment, “By The Fireside Where We Talk 
Things Over.” 


Service 


By EUGENE DEL MAR 


HE password of the day is Service, 
and it is proclaimed at every cross- 
road leading to the new age. In 
business, in science, in psychology, as in 
religion, it blazons forth as a signpost, 
pointing the way to the higher aspects 
of life. 

The most fundamental aspect of Serv- 
ice is one from which there is no escape, 
and which forever intrudes itself upon one’s 
notice. 

The essence of Service is cooperation, 
its avenue is sacrifice, its motive is love, 
and its aim and end is conscious harmony. 

The universe exemplifies all of these 
qualities in perfection, and the deeper 
one delves into its mysteries the more 
wondrous are its revelations. 

There is a universal rhythm, whose 
blendings constitute the music of the 
spheres; and this grand symphony ex- 
presses itself throughout the activities of 
creation, evidencing itself in the com- 
pensating vibrations of life and death, 
growth and decay, day and night, etc. 
These contrasts constitute neither opposite 
nor opponents, but necessary comple- 
‘ments, cooperating mutually and servin 
each other and all who understand an 
use them rightly. 


Toa aspects of spiitual unfold- 
ment—with their related mental de- 
velopment and physical growth—which 
answer their purpose through fulfilling 
their measure of Service, by a process of 
natural selection are consigned to the 
universal storehouse for the use of others 
who may require them; and those which 
fail of their purpose and refuse to serve 
are relegated to the universal melting 
pot, to be remoulded for future usefulness. 

There is a resistless onward march in the 
expression of life along a normal rate of 
progress and all details of spiritual unfold- 
ment, with the corresponding expressions 
and activities, are designed to maintain 


this. That which retards the onward 
swing of evolution perishes, while that 
which serves it persists. 


There is a fundamental divine law of 
cause and effect that induces unpleasant 
results to the extent that one places him- 
self in opposition to the orderly evolution 
of life’s expressions. It is only when one 
serves this divine law through purposeful 
harmony with it that effects cease to be 
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unpleasant, and—in the sense that it no 
longer applies—the law is transcended. 

The unpleasant reaction is the result 
of action that is prompted by personality 
or personal selfishness, for the thought 
prompting such action is a boomerang 
that glides along the sloping sides of limita- 
tion and strikes back to its point of origin. 
Desire is “killed” when it is divested of 
the factor of personality, without which 
the thought strikes no wall of limitation 
and is incorporated harmoniously with the 
universal. 


i Nee only way to escape unpleasant 
results is to avoid creating causes 
that necessitate them. No results are 
unpleasant in themselves, but rather it 
is the relation one makes with them that 
impels this interpretation. They remind 
us of the truths we have failed to observe, 
and we impute to others the dissatisfaction 
that we have introduced within ourselves. 
The escape is made from undesirable 
karma when one unloosens and drops his 
sheath of personality, when his thought 
is poised in an universal impulse, when the 
personal takes on impersonality, when 
diversity is transmuted into unity, and 
when service is rendered in harmonious 
accord with universal principle. 
Theologies and creeds accentuate separa- 
tion and division through placing the 
accent on words and ideas rather than on 
the spirit of life; they limit and contract; . 
they are selfish and egotistic. They induce 
uniformity in non-essentials, and diversity 
in essentials. The world has too long been 
obsessed with its creeds inherited from 
the sanctified traditions of the Dark Ages. 
Unity consists in the harmonious inter- 
mingling of differences, the fitting together 
of individualities, the blending of con- 
trasts, and the rhythmic pulsation of 
apparent discords. Unity is lacking in the 
combination of similarities, and the dupli- 
cation of identities. Unity means vitality 
and life, while uniformity signifies stagna- | 
tion and death. | 


HE universe is built upon the co- 
operative plan, and inherently the 
interest of one is the interest of all. That 
which is to the spiritual advantage of one 
is of advantage to every one else. The 
basis of all life is spiritual and the spiritual 
law is that of unity. 


The unfailing method of helping the 
self is to help others, the best way to 
learn is to teach others, the royal road to 
receiving love is to love others. and no 
one can really help another without help- 
ing self. 

The world’s great need is for Service, 
which is a by-product of wisdom. Ignor- 
ance breeds selfishness and egotism, and a 
consciousness of weakness. Usually, 
one covers this over with an assumption 
of strength; but with unfolding wisdom 
egotism is converted into egoism and sel- 
fishness into selfness, and with the develop- 
ment of a strength consciousness there 
arises the impulse to use it in Service. 

From the material point of view, sac- 
rifice is giving up the larger for the smaller 
and the greater for the lesser: but from the 
spiritual standpoint it is exactly the 
opposite. It is surrendering the coarser 
for the finer, the material for the mental, 
and the mental for the spiritual. It is 
relinquishing the dead for the living, giv- 
ing up the past for the future, gaining the 
permanent in exchange for the temporary. 
Spiritually, sacrifice signifies an essential 
gain and an inevitable profit. 


d i Larger Life is inclusive of the life 
of personality, and in transcending 
personality one surrenders nothing. One 
does not lose that which he overlooks in 
the greater satisfaction of a wider vision. 
One does not divest himself of dimes when 
he receives dollars. One does not miss 
the light of a candle when electricity takes 
its place. 

Service is an essential gain. It involves 
expression on a higher plane, the greatest 
benefit of which is always with the one 
who gives. It requires love, sympathy 
and consciousness of unity, which react 
inevitably to their point of origin. It frees 
the soul so that it unfolds its greater 
beauties, and these are sensed and enjoyed 
ymn ost intensely by the one whose spiritual 
qualities are being unfolded. 


HE Soul is seeking freedom of expres- 

i sion through its mental and spiritual 
avenues, and Service is its open sesame 
w hereby spiritual liberty is acquired. 
The love that prompts Service may first 
be individual and exclusive, but it is when 
jove becomes universal and inclusive that 
tbe higher aspects of Service are attained. 
hen when one gives, the universe is 
placed under compulsion to fulfil its law 
compensation. The universe serves 
freely those who serve it freely. It justifies 
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the faith that is exemplified by Service. 

That which one takes out of the universe 
is a measure of what he puts into it. The 
universe owes one nothing, life owes one 
nothing. The universe offers freely every- 
thing it has and life has already been 
given. 

Measure for measure, with never a 
loss and ever a gain, is the law of the 
universe, and the passport to its treasure 
house is Service.—From “Azoth.” 


More Religion Needed 


OU Civil War produced a crop of 
tramps, the European War has fur- 
nished a crop of criminals. A wave of 
crime is now sweeping the United States 
with a deluge of robberies, burglaries and 


‘homicides. It is worst in cities, and those 


suffer most where city government is bad. 

In the absolute inability of the New York 
City police department to deal with the 
crime situation the electorate of the na- 
tion’s greatest city is paying the penalty 
for turning out the Mitchell administra- 
tion, the ablest the city had ever had, for 
the Hylan administration, which has 
blighted everything it has touched by its 
stupidity and inefficiency. 

But all the nations which were at war 
have the same criminal problem. You 
can’t put guns into the hands of millions 
of men, train them to kill one another, 
arouse brutal instincts and escape the 
reaction that holds lightly human life and 
all ordinary social conventions. The crime 
wave is one of the penalties of war. _ 

This is not the whole story. Crimes 
are but the most violent outbreak of a 
spirit everywhere manifest. This spirit 
Shows itself in general lawlessness, in 
disregard for ordinary conventions, in 
the almost universal greed for gain by the 
quickest road possible, in the profiteer 
and the workingman who refuses to do 
a full day’s work, both of whom have 
robbed us as surely as the “hold-up’ man. 

What the nation and the world need 
to overcome this condition is a revival 
of religion, in no narrow, sectarian sense 
but in the fundamentals. The new crimi- 
nals are marked by their youth. Home 
life and parental restraint have broken 
down. Pulpit, press, stage and screen 
should preach the simple virtues. And all 
men and women who love order and peace 
should set the example of clean, fair, law- 
observing and well-ordered living. —Leslie’s 
Weekly. 


Real Co-operation in Industry 


By HARRY S. BALDWIN, 
Vice President, The Waldorf Syslem, Inc. 


ECENTLY we 
R celebrated the 

eleventh Em- 
ployment anniversary 
of the foreman of the 
Springfield bakery. 
He is our oldest em- 
ployee in length of 
service, having 
worked here since our 
business was estab- 
lished. 

In connection with 
presenting Victor a 
token of our appre- 
ciation for his years 
of faithful and ca- 
pable service I took 
occasion to point out 
two of his pre-emi- 
nent Success quali- 
ties. First, that he 
“bosses” himself; 
second, that he works 
with the company, not for it. The fellow 
who accepts the position of boss of him- 
self and his job doesn’t need much super- 
vision. 

That type of man is always keen to pick 
up ideas and accept suggestions that will 
improve his work. What a difference there 
is between working for your organization 
or with it. 

We ask our people to get the habit of 
thinking, “The Waldorf System is my com- 
pany. When I do good work that helps 
build up the Waldorf System, I am build- 
ing my own fortune in my own company.” 

We shall not be satisfied till every em- 
ployee in the organization is actually a 
stockholder and receiving dividends as 
well as salary and sharing in the profits. 
Everyone can be, provided he is a careful 
boss of himself. 


HEODORE Roosevelt once said, “The 
surest way to wealth is thrift.” 

But thrift doesn’t mean hoarding or 
miserliness. It means careful spending; 
and always spending a little less than we 
earn, and placing the difference in a place 
where it will earn us something. 

In my own corporation, and with most 
corporations which offer stock subscrip- 
tions to their workers, an employee who 
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really desires to be- 
come a shareholder is 
given sympathetic 
assistance by the cor- 
poration’s officers. In 
other words an em- 
ployee can go into 
business as a partner 
with the other Wal- 
dorf stockholders, and 
the Waldorf will liter- 
ally be his company 
to the extent of his 
stockholding. 
Every person 
should be ambitious 
to get ahead, and 
every man can get 
ahead if he “‘bosses’’ 
himself into doing his 
work a little better 
each day and week. 
The feeling that we 
are showing improve- 
ment in our work, whatever kind of work 
we do, creates in itself a satisfaction, fully 
equal to an increased dividend check. 


ONTINUED improvement brings suc- 

cess of a substantial sort. But we 
must be sure to have thrift go along with 
earnings, and make a regular saving, no 
matter how small the amount on every 
pay day. 

One more thought, which should be the 
motto of everyone who is seeking advance- 
ment and success in life. 

Some fifteen years ago it was my priv- 
ilege to be a student of the Sheldon School, 
of Chicago. I took this course through 
correspondence, and plugged hard in my 
limited spare time as I worked long hours 
in a country store. 

One of the nuggets of wisdom which I 
dug out of that course, and it has been a 
golden one to me, was this: 

“The reason we do not accomplish more, 
is because we do not attempt more.” 


I have no faith in that proverb about 
all things coming to him who waits. My 
experience proves that the only things 
that come to the man who waits are the 
cast off things of somebody else.—John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


*‘Thinking of the great things of life causes a 
an lo feel great, and to the man who feels great, 
e greater things of life come to be done. The man 
'20 does big things is himself big.” 


‘ HERE there is a will there will be 
found a way. 

This is true but I like to add 
nat “The man who has the will will make 
way.” 

You cannot place too much importance 
pon the will. Without the power to will 
rongly and to choose when, how and 
here to will, no man or woman can expect 
» achieve great things. Back of every 
1e of us, and every desire we possess, lies 
aat invincible creative cause, forever 
-ging itself out and into, tangible expres- 
on. 

This cause is force, or energy, as well 
. substance, and as energy may be used 
r good or ill, just as the fire that you use 

cook your food, or warm the chilled 
»dy, may also be used to create a con- 
agration, burning up your home. So 
od, or the creative cause, has given man 

e power to will and the intelligence to 
trol that will, which governs the use 

the force or energy within himself. 

But I do not wish to go too deeply into 
iS question, at this time. I wish merely 

show you how one man used his will 
»wer wrongly and caused his own failure. 
Owever, you may, when reading, say 
at the man used no will at all and that 
as was the cause of failure. 


CONTEND that you are using your 

power to will in everything you do or 
il to do, but that you are using your will 
rongly. God gives man the power of 
.oice and either consciously or uncon- 
iously, because of the want of under- 
anding the man I have in mind used his 
ill power to bring about his down-fall, 
3d then having by force of circumstances 
- beneficial experiences, learned better, he 
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Little Journeys in 
Applied Psychology 


With Demonstrated Proof of Its Practical 


Value in Everyday Life 


By AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


next used his will power to bring about 
his success and that of all who were con- 
nected with him. 

Knowing the cause of one’s failure, it 
does not require much effort to realize 
how success could have been made. If 


you locate the leak in a vessel, you at least 


know where to use your mending material 
—but, right here is where Applied Psychol- 
ogy is needed. You must know not 
merely where the leak is, but you must 
also know what material to use in mend- 
ing the leak and when, as well as where 
and how, to use that material. 

However, there is one_ infallible rule 
that should be remembered in all circum- 
stances and at all times. It 1s, 

“The house divided against itself cannot 
stand” and “Of myself I can do nothing 
but the Father in me He doeth all t ; 

Taking the last half of this rule first 
we find that it means that in you, perhaps 
unknown to you, is that “Father” the 
creative power, which can and will accom- 
plish whatever the will sets out to do. 
It is the spirit, the Jehovah of man, that 
which lives, moves and has its being m 
you—and you in it—that some have 
called “‘the over soul.” 

The first half means nothing more and 
nothing less than that. 


OU must expect that which you 
Y desire. PEE 
You must think it, talk it, live 1t, men- 


In other words you cannot think or say 
that you are a “poor worm of the dust, 
helpless, despised of man or weak and 
failing, and still expect to accomplish the 
large things of life and to have the comforts 
of life. A worm may be comfortable until 
some one comes along and treads upon 1t. 
You must live in a mental attitude above 
the soles of men’s feet. 

I have shown these truths to many 4 
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man and woman, and just by teaching 
them to respect themselves and to realize 
the true purpose of their being, and that 
they could not fail as long as they held to 
this realization consciously, have brought 
them up from the very depths of despon- 
dence and failure into a well earned 
success—success because they, understand- 
ing the rule, ceased to live in a mental 
attitude which was like the Master’s illus- 
tration of a “house divided against itself.” 


Of course, they all thought that they 
were self-respecting until I proved to them 
that they had not an honest particle of 
self-respect as long as they looked upon 
themselves as weak. over humble or that 
some one else could do something better 
than they, or was more deserving of 
success than they were. 


I have one man in mind now—a whole- 
sale dealer in a Connecticut town who has 
made quite good progress in the last three 
months. When that man first came to me 
he told me that he really had a powerful 
will and proved this by saying: “I have 
expected failure now for a long time. I 
failed once before and every morning when 
I awaken I can imagine that I see that 
little white poster tacked on my ware- 
house door. But my will is so strong that 
I can deliberately turn my thoughts in 
some other direction and when my mind 
is full of something else I cease for the 
moment to see that poster on the door.” 


(bos man began, through my advice, 
by meditating daily upon the something 
—somewhere, somehow, which caused him 
to live, to feel, to desire. 

I had much difficulty in getting him to 
realize that it was the very same energy 
urging itself out through him which 
caused him to fear as well as desire, and 
that his will was the instrument to use in 
changing the fear into an effort which was 
to eradicate the fear, and that the only 
thing which would help him to do this was 
a full realization of the purpose of his 
being. ' 

The cause was creative, and if he knew 
this and consciously desired, thought, and 
worked, to make every thought and effort 
creative for good, gradually the habit of 
creating for comfort, instead of for dis- 
comfort would be formed and then things 
would begin to build according to his 
desires almost automatically. 


E fell into failure and misfortune 
because he had formed the habit of 
expecting misfortune. His misfortune 
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came to him because it was easier to slip 
Gown hill than it was to climb up. 


But if once he had firmly established the 
expectation of success, equal to the degree 
im. which he now expected failure, he would 
have found that his will had turned the 
tide in his favor. 


This is not the easiest thing in the 
world to do. Habit is a tenacious thing. 
It requires constant effort and watchful- 
mess to see that your thoughts, which, of 
course, are creating your emotions, fear 
or joy, do not wander into forbidden 
paths. Here is where a wise teacher can 
help you, by affording you the needed 
counsel and encouragement. 

The man of whom l am writing is no 
progressing and prospering. He has ceased 
to have to divert his thought from the 
sheriff’s poster on the warehouse door into 
happier channels, and is mentally growing 
fast. 


To a Despondent Genius: 
By PHOEBE CARY 


Take this for granted, once for all, 
There is neither chance nor fate; 

And lo sit and wait for the skies to fall 
Is lo wait as the foolish wait. 


That another's head can wear your crown 
Is a judgmeni all untrue, 

Ai nd to pull this one or the other down 
Will not in the least raise you. 


A fresco painter in ceiling wroughl 
With eyelids strained, it is said, 

Till he could read of the fame thus bought 
In the pages above his head. 


Be careful, careful work to do, 
Whether it be of heart or of head, 

The judgment even of the Review 
Will hardly stand instead. 


{No light that through the ages shines 
To worthless work belongs, 

[Men dig in thoughts as they dig in mines 
For the jewels of their songs. 


Ffold not the world in debt to you, 
When she credits you day by day, 
For the air and light, for the flowers and dew, 
And all thal cheers your way. 


And you in turn, as an honest man 
Are bound, you will understand 
T'o render the very besl you can, 
Or to die, and be out of hand. 
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The Kingdom, the Power and the 
Glory 


By HENRY VICTOR MORGAN 
Ninth Article in a Series on the Lord’s Prayer 


T SEEMS fitting that the Lord’s Prayer 
should end as it began, with the ac- 
knowledgment of God as the Totality 

Being. 

In reality all the power there is is the 
Living Spirit Almighty; man can do noth- 
ing for himself when he thinks only of him- 
self; God consciousness includes, and is, all 
the consciousness there is. God the invis- 
ible King is more than a sounding phrase 
to every devout thinker. There is a Third 
and Silent Party to every transaction. 
There is That which sees without eyes and 
hears without ears. 

Prayer thus becomes the awareness of 
the Eternal, it is the perception of the Un- 
seen. In previous articles in this series 
we have called it: “The Science of the 
Fourth Dimension,” but even this term 
admits a limitation. In reality, it is non 
dimensional, for ‘time and space are not 
God, but creations of God.” To refer to 
prayer as a “mode of motion” is unscien- 
tific and misleading. 

If God is all in all He is eternal Stillness; 
a great Silence bathes the soul as we ap- 
proach the Secret place of the most High. 
He who believes will not make haste nor 
will he ever take anxious thought. 


I 


of 


RAYER is Omnipresence, the accept- 
ance of the timeless. Recently I read 
of a star so far distant that light traveling 
at the rate of one hundred eighty-six thou- 
sand miles per second would take over 
forty years to reach the earth. The mind 
Staggers before such figures but the soul 
plays with them, and faith cries, “I em- 
brace it all.” “I am even now there,” 
whispers the soul, that mirrors the eternal 
in its great depths and visions the limitless 
creations of God. 

Man’s highest thought of God never 
has, and never can, measure the eternal 
but it constitutes self revelation. Your 
highest thought of God is not the measure 
of God but the measure of your own hither- 
to unknown capacity. Startling revelation 
yet crowned with Glory ineffable! What 
wonder that Whitman exclaims, “I am 
larger than I thought.” 

The Soul shares the eternity and the na- 
ture of God; all else is shadow. Without 
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this passport perception of truth, could 
Jesus ever have told us to be perfect as Our 
Father in Heaven is perfect? It is the 
Metaphysics of the Absolute and before its 
tremendous significance words fail. 


Says Whitman, “When I attempt to 
speak the highest, I cannot, I become as 
one dumb.”’ 


Emerson says, “It enlarges the soul to a 
new infinitude on every side.” I prefer, 
however, the great Bible words: ““Thine is 
the Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory, 
forever, amen.” How the words thrill. 
We burn and are not consumed. Great 
reservoirs of power are revealed. The 
hitherto shadowy becomes real. Our in- 
tuition holds sway, we enter the realm of 
Ideas.and know the higher values. 


HE kingdom of the soul! Truly each 
candidate can say as Jesus said to the 
boasting Pilate, “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” and yet my kingdom is of power 
and of glory. It represents satisfaction and 
completeness. There is no power against 
it. When Pilate boasted to Jesus that he 
had power either to condemn or release 
him, Jesus quietly reminded Pilate that his 
power was not original but derived. 


This was the pose of faith. All students 
of the deeper mysteries are aware that by 
the simple power of the Word, Jesus could 
have released himself in spite of Pilate and 
all the armed legions of Rome. His real 
words were, “You could do nothing against 
me without my consent.” Time and again 
when the enemies of Jesus tried to take 
him it is said, “He passed through their 
midst and no man laid hands on him.” 


The Disciples of Jesus, knowing he pos- 
sessed high occult power, wanted him to 
call fire from Heaven. When Peter tried 
to defend Jesus with his sword, Jesus told 
him that if he wanted defense he could 
call legions of angels. 


His words of power, “The son of man has 
power to lay down his life and power to 
take it up again,” would have been an idle 
boast without the demonstration of the vic- 
tory of life over death. It is the goal of 
utmost attainment and belongs only to the 
Kingdom of Love. 
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HE God conscious soul is forever im- 
movable. Today we are witnessing its 
‘workings in miracles of healing and di- 
rect inspiration. The vision of the Eternal 
is upon us. The kingdom of heaven is for- 
ever at hand. . The soul knows only the 
soul. Spirit answers to spirit. Deep calls 
to deep. 


Beloved of God, deeply do I pray for 
you that your soul may catch the vision 
of this Truth. That hereafter God will 
mo longer be a mere name but a Living 
Presence forever accessible. That you 
nay realize that your highest thought of 
God is but the measure of your present 
capacity to do and to be. Whoever you 
are, listen, beloved, to my vision of you. 
Hear and your soul shall live. Yea, verily, 
sy ou shall put on power as a garment. You 
are the king of love; you are the creator of 
destiny. Your body is a temple of delight. 
“The substance of your body is God-sub- 
stance. You are free from the illusion 
` of sin, sickness and death. Your kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom. The Real You 
äs forever invisible to mortal eye. Change- 
lessly shall you pass through change. 
“wou shall never see death. You laugh at 
ciissolution, and with mind on the Eternal 
-y ou are alive forevermore. 


With heart full of the love of God I 
think of you, and say, Thine is the King- 
dom, the Power and the Glory, forever. 
A men.— Now. 


OPPORTUNITY—AND SOME OTHER 
THINGS. 


(Continued from page 14.) 


aggressive, honest and God-fearing, and 
he will find himself on the road to success. 


That road may be beset with diffi- 
culties, but it is by overcoming difficulties 
that our abilities are strengthened. 

I have never agreed with those who tell 
us that Opportunity knocks but once. 
Jf we heed the summons when it first 
comes, we may get ahead faster. But every 
yan and every woman has a new oppor- 
tunity every day. A man may be down, 
put far from being out. He may miss 
his goal time after time. But the goal 
4s right there, and it can be reached by 
intelligent and persistent effort. Don’t 
forget that. 


One who is contented with what he has 
done will never become famous by what 
he will do.—Bovee. 
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d) COZY CHATS 


By GRACE M. BROWN 


UUU UUA LLL LL MAMA AM 


T CERTAINLY is surprising how in- human beings, as though they are our 
flated most of us are with the idea of friends and companions, instead of like 
our own importance. little naughty dogs to be slapped and or- 

In fact, we are so impressed with the dered around. That is the easy way 

way we feel about things that our emotions to teach them courtesy. Nothing so im- 
blur our innate ability. presses the law of love and brings human 

When we forget our own self-importance beings into conscious soul wisdom as cour- 

we will develop our true self-confidence and tesy and consideration for others. 
self-reliance and then comes the time of Did you ever notice a number of school 
our accomplishment. children at the close of a school session 

And why are we emotional and self- as they came rushing out into the air? 

conscious and unequal to meet our greater ‘“‘Exuberance of spirits,” you say. Well, 
selves? perhaps, but we cannot help thinking that 

Largely because as children we were it might be expressed without that form 

criticised and scolded, our virtues were of rudeness which borders on cruelty. 

ignored and our little faults and our big Only yesterday one of. the boys in our 
feet were recognized and deplored until public schools put out the eye of another 
we became all feet and all self-conscious boy by shooting him with a sling shot. He 
instead of balanced with our heads on top did not mean to, of course; it was an acci- 
and our emotions subservient to our minds. dent—no—accidents do not occur! It was 

If children were praised a little more, pure careless wantonness; and for the lack 

perhaps I should say, encouraged, instead of the most ordinary politeness, two little 

of criticised so much, it would be better hearts will always be in the shadow. 

for them. It is far easier to mend broken bodies 
The other day a beautiful, bright little than broken hearts—but sometimes broken 

girl informed me that she was not so smart bodies result in broken hearts for the one 

as her sister. “‘Who in the world told you who does the breaking. 


that?” I asked, wondering who could have It is so much easier to be the one in- 
been so cruel as to put such a negative jured than the injurer. If a man does you 
influence into her thought. or me harm, or tries to, it is nothing to me, 


“Oh, mamma said so,” she answered. In but it is a very serious matter to him. 
the first place the statement is not correct. 


She is different in temperament from her WE DO not realize how very much 


sister and her force is not concentrated in these little people absorb of their 


the direction of her school work. In her surrounding mental atmosphere. If the 


own way, which is a different way, she is radiation of his home life is serene, courte- 
quite a genius—but the sure way to dwarf Sus and dignified, the child will show ex- 
any talent she may have is by just so per- actly the same attitude toward others. 

nicious a thing as telling her she is not Wis well oreter and deare to-do whati 
smart. Poor little child hearts—how they ht tar: ee ee D 
must ache sometimes under such careless "8 d SO Ti u i = th aw hiz > 
Swords! made manifest in our lives that is higher 


than our understanding and most of us 
T MIGHT be a good idea for us all to understand so little; indeed we can scarcely 


try and express a little more courtesy Place ourselves where we belong. , 

‘in our lives. I have seen very few people You see people are not nearly so inter- 
who were overburdened with politeness. ested in us as we think they are. We are 
And really the rudeness of children toward Of very little consequence to other people 
each other is something surprising. Surely unless we are of use to them and that is 
if we treated them with politeness and con- exactly as it should be, because a useless 
sideration, they would naturally show some person is not entitled to anybody’s love 
to each other: or to any place in human consideration. 

Children from the moment of their first Now, don’t mistake me—a person does 
awakening should be treated like civilized not have to drudge until he makes every- 
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oy around him tired in order to be use- 
ul. 


There are many kinds of usefulness and 
a fat, wobbly, sweet, cross baby that inter- 
feres with everything you want to do is 
probably the most useful thing in the 
world for somebody’s development. 


If you do what you can in your own small 
way and smile about it, you are filling a 
place of vital usefulness because it is your 
place and you are filling it cheerfully. 


And it does not matter in the least how 
you and I happen to feel about things. 
The point is for us to get busy and grow 
bigger than our emotions and we shall soon 
feel all right. 


The workers of the world have no more 
time for the complaints of their bodies or 
of their personalities than they have 
for the gossip of their neighbors. 


And when you refuse to respond to com- 
plaints, the complaint soon vanishes. 
When you have outgrown the mental 
realm of the criticisers, they soon forget 
you and balance themselves without you. 


So, after all, what does anything matter 
but that we do the best we can, live in the 
highest activity we know, be as kind as we 
can, and always and always smile about it? 


Mountain Breath 
By HOMER FORT 


It often comes all scented, sweet, 
With cedar, fir and pine; 

And gives a pure, ambrosial treat 

Where love and romance try to meet 
And on Olympus dine. 


Then chilly winds from off the snow 
Come swirling fast and long; 

And Boreas lifts his voice to blow, 

As if the world were turned to woe, 
An iceberg’s frozen song. 


But May and June with fragrant breeze 
Bring back the happy hours, 
When all the plants and budding trees 
Are kissed by many busy bees 
In flight for mountain flowers. 


The autumn hills are brown and sere, 
No modest violets peeping; 

The gentle zephyrs tiptoe near 

And whisper words of hope and cheer, 
“They are not dead, but sleeping.” 


So life is like a breath of air 
From off the mountain high; 
We catch a fragrance, rich and rare, 
Or see the hills all grown and bare; 
And God alone knows why. 
—Los Angeles Times. 


The Unknown Road 


By MAUDE FRAZER JACKSON 


So we follow the way, and often meet 


But how oft’ by these very roads we rise 


Unto vision more clear of earth and skies; 
And find, where the path is roughest, the friends thal are true alway. 


WE come to a little by-way we never have trod before; 
No beauly inviles us onward, we ask: ‘‘Shall we go explore?’ 
But the call of the unknown lures our feet, 


Some glorious view of nature to dream of forevermore. 


E COME toa path called Duty, all commonplace, dull and gray. 
We come to the path called Sorrow, and hearts falter in dismay. 


HAT last road which winds through shadows, oh, whither dces that way tend? 
Fear not, there are sweet surprises for us al the dark road's end. 
Oh, I feel it when earth-paths bring me near 
To the beauly undreamed, lo hearts so dear,— 


That road, lone and strange before us, leads on to the light, to a Friend! 


The Quality of Success 


By GEORGE C. GOLDEN 


Bisbee, Arizona 


ROSPERITY, which seems merely a 
matter of “luck” to many, becomes 
an interesting phenomenon to the person 
who studies it as presented in life. For 
several years now, the writer has had an 
opportunity to study the application of the 
principles of prosperity as taught by sev- 
eral famous teachers and the observations 
he has made have led him to conclusions 
that would have surprised him years ago. 
The most startling of these conclusions 
is that it makes no difference to a man’s 
success what character of wares he is sell- 
ing, provided, of course, it is something 
constructive. 

The writer held at one time the belief 
that a merchant or a journalist with a cer- 
tain peculiar character of goods to put on 
the market would succeed—provided that 
he came at the psychological momenti, 
when there was a demand for his own par- 
ticular brand of wares. 


E FURTHER believed that it was 

only the man who had the superlative 
quality of merchandise or the most thor- 
ough professional ability that won the 
enviable position. 

But he has observed that two men can 
traffic in the same identical brand of mer- 
chandise and under almost similar condi- 
tions, yet one will go into bankruptcy 
while the other succeeds. 

He has heard orators who would send 
their auditors asleep and others who would 
lift them to the seventh heaven, and he has 
frequently observed that the poorer orator 
was the better educated and the more 
highly temperamented scholar. 

How often in the history. of law and med- 
ical students, the man who merited the 
highest grades in his under-graduate days 
has become assistant for the man who just 
passed! And further the writer has seen 
the most unlikely departments of life yield 
a competency that was princely. 

For a man to attain a fortune in mines 
or cotton, in wheat or meat is not unusual; 
but for an artist, a teacher, a preacher, 
or a druggist to produce such work that 
there is a national demand is exceptional. 

Yet in these days the exception has prov- 
en to be the rule. A woman has made a 
fortune from the Billikens; a man has re- 
tired into the leisure class because he pre- 
pared and created a demand for a certain 
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prescription. A woman in the west has 
evolved a method of child-training that 
has become so popular that she can name 
her price for tuition and the writer has just 
received a letter from a minister who has 
created such a market for his own individ- 
ual exposition of Christianity that he asks 
three hundred dollars for a week’s class of 
instructions. 


HESE people who have become suc- 
cessful can find many others in the 
ranks of their fellows who not only equal 
them but who surpass them in efficiency. 
The quality of success then lies not there. 


But the quality of success lies in a man’s 
confidence in his ability to succeed. 


The writer believed that the reason so 
many failed was due to the fact that while 
they believed or hoped that they them- 
selves would ultimately succeed, yet they 
were mentally despising what they were 
then doing. 


A case was demonstrated in a prosperity- 
student. He was a youth of twenty-four 
who kept a tobacco-stand and who was 
convinced that if he became a lawyer, he 
could then exercise the desired ability and 
earn the coveted income. 


By proceeding along the line of the 
argument just given, the teacher showed 
him that success was in neither the to- 
bacco-business or in law, per se, but in the 
mental attitude of the man. 

He was shown that just as long as he 
considered his business an expediency to 
“keep the pot boiling,” it would yield small 
returns, but that it he raised it to a point 
in his own mentality where he could hope 
for a competency from it, it would rise to 
his expectations. 


E TRIED it. Each small success 

strengthened his confidence in his 
power of mind and in an incredibly short 
time he had created for himself a business 
that surpassed the desired income. 

So the writer’s second conclusion is that, 
given the mental attitude of success, the 
character of the business makes no differ- 
ence, provided it is constructive. 

Provided it is constructive. This brings 
us to the third conclusion—that knowledge 
of service strengthens, reinforces and 
builds up the proper. mental. attitude. It 
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almost seems as though this psychological 
Jaw is used by nature for her own protec- 
tion. 

It is a rule of life that a man who believes 
he has the commodity that is of service has 
automatically the confidence in his own 
ability. 


HIS was demonstrated recently in 
something which began as a practical 
joke but which developed into unexpected 
proportions. In a certain small town of the 
‘West there was an old preacher who was 
guaranteed to put his congregation asleep 
in two minutes. Decreasing auditors had 
robbed him of faith in himself and his ser- 
mons were old, musty discourses from his 
‘‘barrel.” He had been sent from a city 
parish to the missionary field because he 
had “‘seen his best days.” 

A few college boys one summer deter- 
mnined to play a joke on the old man. They 
planned at regular intervals to write him 
motes of encouragement, telling him that 
his individual method of presenting a sub- 
ject was unusually effective and assurin 
him that he was the man the world needed 
to “put over the message.” 

The result was, as one of the boys said, 
that the old man took “ʻa new lease on life.” 
Hie filled his missionary chapel, he asserted 
himself in his church conferences, in short, 
he “came back,” better than he had ever 
been. 
wm Of course he would, for all that he had 
lost was the belief that he could be of serv- 
ice; when he recovered that, he had the 
key to success. 


Success 


e doing your job the best you can 
And being just to your fellowman; 
It’s making money, but holding friends, 
And staying true to your aims and ends; 


It’s figuring how and learning why, 

And looking forward and thinking high, 
And dreaming a little and doing much; 
It’s keeping always in closest touch 

With what is finest in word and deed; 
It’s being pian day et making speed; 
It’s daring blithely the field of chance 
While making labor a brave romance; 

It’s going onward despite the defeat 

And fighting staunchly, but keeping sweet; 
It’s ang clean and it's playing fair; 

It’s laughing lightly at Dame Despair; 
It’s looking up at the stars above, 

And drinking deeply of life and love; 

It’s struggling on with the will to win, 
But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 

It's sharing sorrow, and work, and mirth, 
And making better this good old earth; 
It’s serving, striving through strain and 


stress; 
It’s doing your noblest—that’s Success. 
—The Rambler. 


Virtue and Strength 

Virtue by itself is not enough, or any- 
thing like enough. Strength must be added 
to it and determination to use that 
strength. The good man who is ineffective 
is not able to make his goodness of much 
account to the people as a whole. No 
matter how much a man hears the word, 
small credit is attached to him if he fails 
to be a doer also; and in serving the Lord 
he must remember that he needs avoid 
sloth in his business as well as cultivate 
fervency of spirit.—Theodore Roosetell. 


The trouble with so many is, the only ambition they have 
is the ambition to get idle. Idleness and suicide are just the 
same thing, though men don’t find it out until it’s too late.— 


Henry Ford. 


TAKE A LITTLE JOURNEY INTO SUCCESS WITH ME 


I teach you how to GROW OUT OF FAILURE INTO SUCCESS. 
The first initial lesson, 25 cents. All other lessons are personal, writ- 


ten to fit your own needs. 


AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


160 Claremont Ave., New York City 


Lessons From Others’ Experience 


By B. J. MUNCHWEILER 


Salesmanship Instructor, Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. 


n HAT we desire to be, that in a 
measure, we are.” 

One of the largest businesses 
in Chicago was started in the smallest 
possible way at a cross roads. The business 
was started by a young man of 18. He 
lacked money. Apparently he had not 
located in a good field from which to draw 
trade. But he had the trader’s instinct; 
when business did not come in he went 
out and got it. Loading his wagon with 
material and supplies he would dicker 
with the farmers and take anything in 
trade which he could sell. 

At night he would come back with sacks 
of grain, potatoes, poultry, live stock and 
other farm products, which he turned 
readily into cash. This young man cre- 
ated his opportunity and built up a great 
business by sheer pluck. 


ERE is another case. “Some 20 

years ago I came to this country, an 
untutored and unlettered boy, from France, 
I could not speak the language, but was 
eager and anxious to work. I eventually 
secured a position in the upholstery de- 
partment of what was called, in those 
days, a general store. 

*“My duties were to sweep the floor and 
keep the stock in order. My salary was 
the magnificent sum of $10 per month. 
My board and lodgings amounted to $9. 
Every month the soles of my shoes, from 
constant walking, would need repairing, 
this entailed an expense of 75 cents. I 
had left for amusement just 25 cents. 

“Employed in the same store was a 
clerk who drew (which was in my eyes a 
fortune) $15 a week. Said he to me: 
‘Why do you work so hard? You won't 
get paid any more for it and I am sure it 
is not appreciated.’ It seems he felt sorry 
for me; but I resolved, appreciated or not, 
that I would give my employer the best 
that was in me. 

‘In the meanwhile, I mastered the 
language, learned the different devices 
of the trade and gradually arose from a 
humble start to that of owner of one of the 
largest stores in the country.” 


AILROAD men and inventors in 
America and Europe struggled with 
the problem of quicker stoppage, but little 
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advance was made until young George 
Westinghouse came forward with his 
scheme of using compressed air to apply 
the brakes. 

After leaving college, Westinghouse de- 
voted his attention to mechanics, taking 
a particular interest in safety appliances 
for railroads. The first one of any ac- 
count was the air-brake, patented in 1872. 
Though it was a clumsy affair, operated 
from the cab of the engine, and requiring 
18 seconds to transmit power from first 
to the last of a train of 30 moving cars, 
it was a big improvement over all previous 
brakes, and contained the correct principle. 

At the age of 12, states the Scrapbook, 
a poor boy went to live with his grand- 
father, in Granville, Ohio. Before long 
the older man taught the youth many of 
the secrets of cabinet-making, as that was 
the grandfather’s occupation. 


HE youth looked with disdain on the 

cumbersome methods and loss of 
time involved in the old-fashioned ways. 
His initiative sense was aroused, so he 
said: ‘‘What is the use of using hand 
tools, when you can make a machine do 
the work?” 

From an old spinning-wheel found in 
the attic of the house he made a machine 
that sawed wood and saved time and labor 
in the cabinet shop. 

At 16 he was forced to take up a trade, 
so he turned in a natural way to that of 
machinist. An apprentice boy, he received 
60 cents a day for the first year; 90 cents 
a day for the next year, and $1.25 for the 
third. When he was through his ap- 
prenticeship he was not only a good ma- 
a i but a mechanical draftsman as 
well. 

His next position was in the locomotive 
repair shop of the Cleveland, Akron & 
Columbus Railroad. In due time he ob- 
tained a position in the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, spending five years there 
as a draftsman. He was a good one, too, 
for at 25 he was made chief draftsman for 
the Rhode Island Locomotive Works. 

After two years in that capacity he 
went to the Schenectady Locomotive 
Works as superintendent, where he was 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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IENCES 


(Continued from ge 43.) 

free to put into operation many of the 
plans and ideas of efficiency he had 
dreamed of for the past 10 years. When 
the American Locomotive Works was 
next organized he was made vice president. 
A few years later the president of the 
company died and the former draftsman 
was made president. 

It took him 30 years to climb, but all 
the while he made improvements and put 
into effect new and better ways and means 
to save time, money and labor; in fact, 
the initiative sense was kept alive. and in 
good working order while he was making 
the climb, and still is today. 

The name of the youth was Albert J. 
Pitkin. 


ERE is a story written for boys by 
a man who has risen from errand boy 
to executive of a famous establishment. 

“On January 1, 1921, I took my place 
behind the frosted glass partition marked 
‘private’ in one of the leading stores or 
business concerns in the country. How I 
made my fight and the battles I fought 
climbing out of the mediocre class to one 
of importance I shall not set down here, 
but you can rest assured of one thing, I 
had no patent on the process of advancing, 
also I used no methods which are not open 
to the rank and file of young men about 
to start on the same road as I have trav- 
eled. Others have done it and more will 
accomplish just what I have done, perhaps 
easier and more quickly.” 

For the purpose of making this fact 
clear note well the experience of famous 
men who made the climb and whose names 
will go down in history. 

First of all keep in mind: 


“The heights by greal men gained and kepi 
Were not attained by sudden flight: 

But they while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


Again, it is very generally known that 
a smiling face is attractive, also to smile 
is the first and most important rule in the 
lesson of advancement. Apply it. Re- 
member to smile when it’s hardest to smile. 
This is a wonderful little thing. 

Optimism is a doctrine to which we at- 
tach a great deal of weight. It cannot 
be otherwise than that the optimism 
must greatly predominate. There is noth- 
ing that brings out characteristics more 
strongly, or brings these conditions of 
mind before us clearly, than a cheery smile. 
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A noted optimist was Abraham Lincoln 
—pborn in a log cabin in the western wilder- 
mess, and died in the Executive Mansion 
at Washington. ‘This uplifting power 
of the soul,” states Thayer, ‘took him 
from the comfortless cabin to the White 
House.” Without school, teachers, books 
or opportunities, he rose by his own ex- 
ertions and carved his name upon the 
highest tablet of fame. 


LSO note what another poor boy 
accomplished. 

Forty years ago an 11-year-old boy 
named Belvidere Brooks obtained a posi- 
tion as telegraph messenger at the Western 
Union office in the little town of Navasota, 
Texas. His pay was $8 a month in his 
first position. 

When Mr. Brooks was born in Robert- 
son County, Texas, on July 6, 1859, states 
a well-known biographer, telegraphy was 
little known in that part of the country. 
Even when he went to work as a messenger 
boy, 11 years later, the wires were so little 
used that he had ample time to study 
telegraphy in the office while waiting for 
the next message to be carried. In this 
way he mastered the Morse Code, and he 
did this so quickly that just five months 
after his first employment as a messenger 
he was intrusted with a key. At that time 
this feat was considered so wonderful that 
they used to point him out as one of the 
personages of the town, saying enthusi- 
astically: ‘There he goes—the youngest 
telegraph operator in the world.” 


The Weaver of Rugs 
By BEATRICE REYNOLDS 


poe Weaver of Rugs has dreamed a dream 
And brooded the summer through; 

With tender love he’s plotted his theme 
And now His dream’s come true. 


He's spread His carpet over the hills, 
Soft is its silken sheen 

Of red the color of daffodils; 
Of rose and orange and green. 


And a patch of blue reflecting there 
The color of autumn skies; 

The pattern vague, but beyond compare 
Are these clear, mysterious dyes. 


It’s knotted warp in the ground below 
Holds close its shimmering pile, 

The Weaver of Rugs has dreamed it so, 
And this is its Maker’s smile. 


The Weaver of Rugs has dreamed a dream 
And brooded the summer through 
Over the forest, field, and stream 
And now His dream’s come true! 
—New York Herald. 


Confidence 
By PHILANDER JOHNSON 


T is not to the friend we strive to show 
Our courage and our strength, but to the foe, 
Or to the stranger, passing on his way, 
Who seeks to overwhelm with proud display. 
But, as in childhood, when the day was 
through, 
In loving faith we turned to those we knew, 
Only to those we love may we confess 
The night’s foreboding and the weariness. 


THE typical American is he who, whether rich or poor, whether dwelling in 
the North, South, East or West, whether scholar, professional man, mer- 
chant, manufacturer, farmer or skilled worker for wages, lives the life of a good 
citizen and a good neighbor; who believes loyally and with all his heart in his 


country’s institutions, and in the underlying principles on which these institu- 
tions are built; who directs both his private and his public life by sound prin- 
ciples; who cherishes high ideals; and who aims to train his children for a useful 
life and for their country’s service.— Nicholas Murray Buller. 
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Personality and Individuality 


By FRANCIS ROGERS 


HERE are in English two words that 
the dictionaries treat as almost, 
if not quite, synonymous in meaning, 
which to my mind symbolize two funda- 
mentally different ideas. One of these 
words is personality: the other individuality. 
The first is derived from the Latin persona, 
mask, and signifies the mask worn by 
every soul on its journey through the 
world, through human life. It is the 
medium through which we are known to 
other human beings and communicate 
with them. We may say that it is a kind 
of shell, the external and superficial part 
of us. Individuality, the derivation of 
which from the Latin is equally clear, 
is our individual and indivisible part. 
Chesterton in his study of the life of the 
painter, Watts, calls Faith the irreducible 
minimum of Hope. So individuality may 
be described as the irreducible minimum 
of man, his immortal soul. 

Individuality is, then, the real I; per- 
sonality only the seeming. Personality 
is the incarnation of individuality. “We 
descend to meet.” It is our personalities 
that greet one another when we meet, 
‘drain the cup before the tavern fire,” 
do business, discuss politics and the cost 
of living, and speculate learnedly as to the 
true nature of immortality. Individuality, 
on the contrary, is the inmost kernel 
of our being, is essentially isolated, and 
seldom, if ever, meets another individuality 
face to face. It is the friend that Emerson 
described but never knew. But it is the 
I that God registers in his eternal books. 
It is the deathless seed that under the 
fostering care of a wise and loving Father 

rows finally into the tree of a full and 
ruitful life. 


Pra is continuous and immortal, punc- 
tuated only by the phenomenon 
known as death. “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” The interruption 
of death is only the connecting door be- 
tween one house of life and its neighbor. 
Human experience is a great university 
established for the education of our in- 
dividualities. On its books we are entered 
and recorded as individualities, though 
from matriculation to graduation we are 
known to our fellow students as per- 
sonalities, except when, in our highest 
moments, we reveal our true identity to 


other discerning and sympathetic in- 
dividualities. 

Personality is individuality playing its 
part in the human comedy; it is “the player 
that struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage and is no more.” It is the make-up, 
costume, lines and action of the role for 
which individuality is cast. After the 
final curtain costume and stage setting 


- ace laid away and the impersonation be- 
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comes a thing of reminiscence only. The 
memory of most impersonations fades 
and then disappears utterly, although 
that of some few—wonderfully few in 
proportion to the total number—by reason 
of their words and deeds finds a more or 
less enduring place in the pages of written 
history. With the impersonation, in- 
dividuality disappears from human ken, 
to play other parts on other stages, and 
to acquire little by little a technic that 
shall enable it finally to impersonate 
perfectly the role of a fully developed 
human soul. 


HE Why, the Whence, and the Whither 
of individuality are unknown and 
unknowable. We glimpse a little of the 
How; beyond that all is silence. Once in 
an age a mighty individuality, rich in 
experience and wise from the formative 
schooling of countless personalities, comes 
upon the world’s stage as protagonist, 
shows us how a great tragic part should 
be played, then passes into the wings and 
is seen no more. To our loss and sorrow, 
we seldom recognize the greatness of the 
actor till the curtain has fallen and the 
lights are extinguished. The opportunity 
has slipped by and we are left to scrutinize 
the individuality that has gone on, as 
through a glass darkly, by means only of 
our memory of the personality. How 
quickly these memories become faraway 
and vague! Lincoln has been dead scarcely 
fifty years and he is already become to 
us a person of tradition. Many men still 
living clasped his hand, looked into his 
eyes, heard his voice; but how little they 
can tell us of the loveliness and power 
of the individuality that manifested itself 
through the medium of that uncouth 
personality. 
Individuality, the mysterious and silent, 
leaves behind it few traces describable 
in words, for individuality speaks to 
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individuality only, and then by that wire- 
less telegraphy whose code is known to 
highly spiritualized souls alone. Individu- 
ality has its lesson to learn, its part to 
play; the lesson is well learned, the part 
ìs well played—thoroughly learned and 
thoroughly played—for God never works 
in vain or fails to achieve his ends. But 
how little we can say about it all! The 
Recording Angel is the only biographer 
of individuality. The noblest life ever 
lived stands alone in having bequeathed 
to us the essence of its individuality, an 
inheritance that is the guiding star and 
inspiration to millions of human souls. 
Of the personality that clothed it we have 
scarcely a conception. 


ERSONALITY is, of course, obvious 

enough. It enunciates new doctrines, 
accumulates vast material wealth, it sways 
multitudes by its eloquence and seems 
really to control the history of the nations. 
Wee are quick to recognize its potency. 
But, when all is said and done, how little 
of personality survives the living presence! 
Scarcely a score of the great figures in 
history have left more than a nebulous, 
shadowy memory of their personalities. 
Julius Caesar, St. Paul, St. Francis, 
M ahomet, Luther, Cromwell, Voltaire, 
IN apoleon, Washington and Lincoln, whose 
names are household words, and about 
whom innumerable volumes have been 
written, are to us merely ‘‘cloudy symbols” 
of great historical movements. amlet, 
Othello and Macbeth, figments only of 
a poet's brain, are more real to us than 
the mightiest historical personalities, for 
in them we approach more nearly to the 
enduring part, the individuality of man. 
From the poet who can create 


Forms more real than living man, 
Nursings of Immortality, 


we derive our truest glimpses of indi- 
viduality; and it is through the glass of 


jmmagination that we descry most clearly . 


the eternal verities of our nature. 


ND yet, although individuality is 

the real and enduring part of-us 
_——what we are “worth to God’—we must 
not depreciate the value of personality. 
Personality is the only means by which 
individuality can perform its work and 
learn its lesson in this mundane life. In 
ersonality we lead our lives and com- 
ynunicate and work with our fellow crea- 
tures. It is, in a sense, both play and 
player, scholar and teacher, the tool and 
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the hand that wields it; without it, indi- 
viduality would have no capacity for self- 
expression or self-development. 


Let us not always say, 
Spite of this flesh today, 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the 
` whole! 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, “All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now than 
flesh helps soul.” 


All human life is but a discipline, a 
going to school. This life of ours, which 
we are leading to-day with as much inten- 
sity and interest as if it had had no birth 
before elsewhere, and were to have no 
setting here, is (to use again a previous 
metaphor) but one brief course in an 
infinitely diverse curriculum, a soul-ex- 
panding experience. 

Ere I be gone . 

Qnce more on my adventure brave and new. 


HENCE come we? Whither go we? 
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these questions we can receive answers 
only in terms of pure imagination. The 
secret of life is unknowable. But even 
the records of the material world tell us 
“in whose hand is the soul of every living 
thing, and the breath of all mankind.” 
Of God’s ultimate purposes we can assert 
only that they are pure, but He vouchsafes 
us here and again hints of His methods 
—‘‘echoes from beyond the grave.” 


Often as the inward ear 

Catches such rebounds, beware!— 
Listen, ponder, hold them dear; 
For of God—of God they are. 


From these echoes and glimpses of the 
eternal purpose, which in our highest, 
imaginative moments meet our inner 
senses, we can realize, each of us for him- 
self, something of the true relation existing 
between individuality and personality and 
construct a philosophy of life of substantial 
value. 


Reprinted by permission from the North Arerican 
Review. . 
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REVIEWS OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


UR SOCIAL HERITAGE,” by Gra- 

ham Walles (Yale University Press, 
21). The thesis of this scholarly work is 
at we are biologically parasitic upon a 
'h and increasing social heritage, and that 
e problem of economy in its acquire- 
ənt and use is of first importance. Among 
e social heritages which the author dis- 
sses are Work and Thought, Group Co- 
eration, the Nation as Idea and Fact, 
ofessionalism, World Cooperation, Con- 
tutional Monarchy, Science, the Church. 
ese essays are an elaboration of a series 
lectures which the author recently de- 
ered at Yale University on the duties of 
izenship. . | 
At all times the discussion is brilliant 
d stimulating. Its appeal is to the stu- 
nt of world affairs. Written by a dis- 
guished English philosopher and ad- 
‘ssed to an American audience, with il- 
‘trations taken here and there from re- 
it world events, the work touches and 
rnedly discusses some of the profound 
»blems of our age. We can always ad- 
re, if we cannot always agree. Dis- 
ssing the failure of the organized churches 
protest against the atrocities of the late 
r, the author feels that the outlook of 
dern Christendom is selfish and pro- 
icial, and that it must be supplanted by 
world outlook deeper and more helpful. 
Regarding world cooperation, the author 
tes that cooperation is necessary if the 
man species is to survive, and that we 
st make every effort toward the adapta- 
n of national institutions to world pur- 
ics and toward the creation of new world 
titutions and traditions. 
No serious student of contemporary 
rld problems can fail to find this work 
ource of profit and delight. 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND POLITICAL 
Reviewed by R. S. Keebler 

4 'SSAYS, Speculative and Political,” 
_4 by the Rt. Hon. Arthur James Bal- 
r (George H. Doran Company, New 
rk, 1921). This work has the advantage 
‘oyal lineage, and is valuable not merely 
‘tself but also as exhibiting the versatil- 
and scholarship of a vast and command- 


ing intellect which has helped to mould 
the history of our times. The volume con- 
tains ten essays on the most varied sub- 
jects. Five are purely scholarly and spec- 
ulative: Decadence, Beauty and the Crit- 
icism of Beauty, Bergson’s Creative Ev- 
olution, Francis Bacon, and Psychical Re- 
search. The latter five the author desig- 
nates as political: Anglo-German Rela- 
tions (written for Nord und Sud in 1912), 
Treitschke’s View of German World-Pol- 
icy, the Freedom of the Seas, the Founda- 
tions of a Durable Peace, and a Brief Note 
on Zionism. The essays are the fruits of 
the statesman’s reflections covering a long 
period of years. 


The reader will be impressed with the dis- 
tinguished author’s intellectual modesty 
and deference to the views of others in 
matters admitting of honest difference of 
opinion, no less than his intellectual clarity 
and logic and his vigorous denunciation of 
the late-dominant German ideal of world 
power based on war as an ideal. 


A few quotations will best express the 
author’s views: 

“I do not believe that this age is either 
less spiritual or more sordid than its prede- 
cessors. I believe, indeed, precisely the 
reverse. Whatever be the perils in 
front of us, there are, so far, no symptoms 
either of pause or of regression in the on- 
ward movement which for more than a thou- 
sand years has been characteristic of West- 
ern civilization.” (From essay, Decadence.) 

“We cannot define the dogmas of aes- 
thetic orthodoxy. We can appeal neither 
to reason, nor experience, nor authority. 
Those who produce works of art disagree; 
those who comment on works of art 
agree; while the multitude, anxious to ad- 
mire where they ‘ought,’ and pathetically 
reluctant to admire where they ‘ought not, 
disagree like their teachers.” (From Crit- 
icism of Beauty.) 

“Tt does seem that outside the world of 
nature there does lie a region 
in whose twilight some experimental knowl- 
edge may laboriously be gleaned TE: 
that there are things in heaven and earth 
not hitherto dreamed of in naturalistic 
philosophy.” (From Psychical Research.) 
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“Law that has no effective sanction is 
commonly useless, law which influences 
only the law-abiding may sometimes be 
dangerous. For if unsupported by powers, 
it hampers everybody but the criminal. 

. To me, therefore, it seems that 
the lesson to be drawn from history by 
those who love peace, freedom and secur- 
ity, is not that Britain and America should 
be deprived, or should deprive them- 
selves, of the maritime powers they now 
possess, but that, if possible, those powers 
should be organized in the interests of an 
ideal common to the two states, an ideal 
upon whose progressive realization the 
happiness and peace of the world must, as 
I read the future, so largely depend.” 
(From The Freedom of the Seas.) 

These excerpts are but an imperfect 
taste of the rare vintage which the reader 
will find within the pages of this book. 


THE GROPING GIANT 
Reviewed by D. M. Andrews 


N “THE GROPING GIANT,” by Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, Jr., the story of 
Russia under the Bolsehvik regime is told 
in a manner that is at once refreshing, en- 
lightening and entertaining. 

One of the chief values of the book lies 
in the fact that it seems to be a full and 
complete statement of the facts in the case, 
told by an eyewitness; not an arraignment 
of one party or the other; merely an analy- 
sis of the causes of the revolution and its 
probable results. There is “. . no 
anger, no desire to judge, only a desire, 
if possible, to understand.” 

“The Groping Giant’ presents this 
serious question in such a way as to make 
it an extremely valuable addition to any- 
one’s library, either as a source of enter- 
tainment or an aid to study. 


THE SKYLINE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Reviews by W. E. Vaughan, Head of the Department 
English at The West Tennessee Normal 
School, Memphis, Tenn. 


HAVE read with genuine delight “The 

Skyline in English Literature,” by 
L. W. Smith and E. V. Hathaway. I com- 
mend it most heartily to those who want 
to get the high lights in English Literature 
in a thoroughly entertaining manner with- 
out kavna to plod through a mass of 
tedious details. 

The book is a marvel of condensed in- 
formation. When it is finished the reader 
will have a comprehensive and intelligent 
view of the subject which will not only 
enable him to talk with some ease and con- 
fidence upon the merits of the principal 
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creators of English literature, but will also 
point the way to the right sources if he 
wishes to supplement the knowledge which 
he has derived from this book.—D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Monthly Business Quiz 


No. 5. 

Question 1—What method do you use 
to keep your windows free from frost in 
the winter time? 

Question 2—What is the “P. M.” 
system of compensation for clerks? 

Question 3—What is meant by a 
*‘credit guaranty”? 

Question 4—Do you know how to 
effect a saving on show cards and price 
tickets, also to have them clean at all 
times? 

Question 5—What is meant by ‘‘Terms 
2% 10 days E. O.‘M.’’? 

Question 6—Why is the seller afforded 
more protection when he sells goods on 
“‘consignment”’ instead of a straight sale? 

(Answer to above in next issue.) 


Answers to Business Quiz No. 4. 


Answer 1—Fifty per cent on the cost 
price equals just 33 1-3% of the selling 
price. 20% “overhead” means you make 
just 13% net. 

Answer 2—A store doing a yearly bust 
ness of $50,000 on a $5,000 stock does not 
turn the stock ten times as supposed but 
7 1-2 times by reason of the fact the 
*‘turn over” is figured on retail sales and 
the stock on cost. 

Answer 3—A note given for three 
months is due the corresponding day of 
the third month. A note given for 90 
days is due exactly that number of days 
after date. 

Answer 4—The “Book and Line” cost 
system consists in using a book with 
pages numbered from 1 to 500, each page 
containing 60 lines. If you desire to look 
up costs refer to ticket on goods; this may 
be marked “54-22.” Thus you refer to 
page 54, line 22 to determine the price 
which is entered on that page and line. 

Answer 5—Use a letter for each month 
of the year, thus a ticket reading “C” 
shows the goods were purchased in March, 
and must be sold before goods lettered 
«*J”’ or October are offered for sale. 

Answer 6—The “quota” system of pay 
means giving each person a figure or 
quota to reach after which a percentage 
js paid on sales over and above said quota. 


— p 
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The May Quiz System is a collection of questions 
and answers going direct to the heart of selling 
problems. Sent complete for 50 cents, money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


B. J. MAY, 6122 Carpenter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Philosophies 


By LEO. P. BOTT, JR. 


contractor, architect, or owner? 

Each in a particular sense; all in a 
general sense. Thus the need of co-opera- 
tion— individual credit to none; bountiful 
credit to all. 


We builds a house? The carpenter, 


Friendship is a gift of God. Let us 
therefore treat it with reverence so that 
it may please Him. 


“Footprints” are found on fossils. Even 
the lizards millions of years ago, left a 
trace. Will you leave something for the 
world to remember you by in millenniums 
to come, or will your existence have been 
but a whiff on the atmosphere? 


First-class passengers aboard ship don’t 
realize that it’s the men below that make 
the ship go. But each stoker has or had 
the chance to ride first class. Individual 
effort marks the distinction between those 
on the top deck and those in the hold. 


Before doing a thing of which you are in 
doubt as to whether it is right or wrong, 
think what you would think if your enemy 
were to do it instead of you. 


A little spider catches insects much 
larger than itself. After ensnaring them 
in its web, it then entangles them com- 
pletely. The survival of the fittest doc- 
trine applies also to men who are large or 
small, depending upon their mental capa- 
cities. 


Plants and men are similar. In the 
same field, under the same conditions, 
some plants thrive while others barely 
exist. ‘Tis the same with men. And the 
blame is too much rain or sun, or not 
enough. Like excuses among men. 


Now wouldn't life be pepless without dis- 
couragements? The “rough” adds to the 
spice of a game of golf. A good player can 
get out of the “rough” easily. Uniformly 
excellent playing would make this game 
lose its charm. And life’s the same way. 
A person must be a good player to be able 
to get out of the “rough.” 
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Good baseball pitchers ofttimes ‘‘blow- 
up” when the bases are full. A proof that 
they don’t possess leadership, for this 
qualification carries responsibilities. A 


really good pitcher assumes his responsi- 
bilities and displays his leadership. 


To some, a lighthouse is but an orna- 
ment, but to sailors, it is a most valuable 
guide. Though something does not ap- 
peal to you, or you have no use for it, at 
least consider it as worth while to the many 
who depend upon it for their very exist- 
ence. 


A bank teller’s hands work fast and 
intricately—they are trained for their par- 
ticular work. And the trained man wins! 
Are you adapting yourself—by training— 
for your livelihood? Teach both your 
muscles and mind to work for you. 


Two Little Books 


on a Great Subject. . . 


The value of a machine cannot be estimated 
by its sise. 


The smallest book may contain the greatest 
thoughts. 


That is the case with two books written by 
Mrs. Grace M. Brown, “The Word Made 
Fieeh,” and ‘‘Life Studies.” 


am prai page! scat pome wee 
oughts on the osophy of Life, thoughts 
which have been slaaping in the consciousness of 
man perhaps for centuries, but which 
have seldom found such clear expression as in 
these illuminating chapters written by a woman 
who has made a life study of the principles 
which govern our lives. 
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er unacquainted 
more profound studies, but 


“The Word Manifest,’ 
**Practical M ethode,’’ 


The price of these books in imitation leather 
binding is: 


The Word Made Flesh.___.$1.00 Postpaid 
Life Studies $1.50 Postpaid 
Order Them From 
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Book Department 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF 
THE REMINGTONS 


(Continued from page 22.) 

them. Therefore they also started to 
make the repeating gun, a marvel in its 
day. Also, they laid the foundations for 
the model of military gun as it is known 
in this present epoch. Do you think this 
was all? Indeed not! They were busy 
trying to make an electric light plant—a 
place which would supply electrical illum- 
ination as it is done today. The idea 
couldn’t make good, because the people 
were not ready for electrical illumination. 
That lost a fortune. 

Like true gentlemen, the Remingtons 
had believed in education. They gave 
liberally to the schools and charity and 
institutions. Also, they “were led to dis- 
aster by helping a false friend” says a 
modern history of ammunition. 

What could be done? The old business 
could not be permitted to fall to ruin. 
The Remingtons had brought themselves 
to the point of bankruptcy not because 
the guns were not selling and making good 
—but because in the true fashion of genius 
they were spending all they had in per- 
fecting other ideas. What could they do? 
They sold the typewriter—some of their 
own employees took it and bought it for 
a song, you might say. The amount was 
ridiculously low; the amount didn’t do 
any good. So at last, the gun business was 
forced into the hands of receivers, and it 
passed out of the Remington family. The 
blow was too much for Philo Remington, 
who died of a broken heart. 


AY D now we are about to pass to the 
third generation. 

Again I insist that if this were all there 
were to my story—just the two great 
generations it would not be the strange 
case of the Remingtons. But here we are 
about to face the third generation where 
genius has been alive and dominant. 

But pause a moment. Let us rapidly 
survey the output of the first and second 
generations of the Remington genius. 

The gun was born, along with the re- 
peating gun, the carbine, the military 
model, the combination gun and sabre 
and bayonet, self-priming locks, pistols— 
these were the ammunition contributions. 

Then came the typewriter which elim- 
inated long hand, the sewing machine with 
the Remington improvements, cotton gin 
with the Remington developments, the 
agricultural implements, electric light dis- 
tribution, educational matters—these were 
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the more general contributions of the 
second generation. 

Consider the history of the country with 
these bare facts; consider the people af- 
fected by the Remington genius. From 
Washington to Harrison, among the presi- 
dents, is the history of the family up to 
the point we have now reached. e had 
the close of the Revolution, the war of 1812, 
the Mexican war, the Civil War. The 
world had turned to America for its arms; 
American genius had been recognized in 
every port. Every war, in every land, 
needed the guns. All encampments, armies 
navies, sportsmen knew the gun. .. . 
That was the epoch of war and pioneering. 

Then comes the epoch of development— 
commerce. The typewriter is in every 
office, factory, store and school. It has 
changed the mode of business and made 
correspondence a fine art. All typists 
date from Remington. Then enter the 
homes with the machines, the farms; look 
upon the electric light and how you get 
it today, and so on. 

Consider only this: There are thousands 
employed by the gun and typewriter 
factories alone! Not to mention the other 
industries! Think of the millions made by 
the different competitive gun and type- 
writer concerns, not thinking of the Rem- 
ington activities!) And then remember 
that the Remington family passed out of 
the wealthy and fortunes of the industries 
they had started or given aid in starting. 


OWEVER, our story turns to the 
third generation. 

I have just been talking with him. His 
name, too, is Philo Remington. His home 
is at Old Forge, in Ilion. It is the same 
homestead that Eliphalet, the gunmaker, 
built. Nearby are all the memories of 
great-grandfather, grandfather, father, un- 
cle and now the fourth generation is play- 
ing aBout the gardens. 

This is the room where the gun-maker 
did his reading and experimenting. That 
was the typewriter man’s private corner. 
It is a great old house, the birthplace of 
men and ideas. 

Philo Remington the present has had 
his finger in many pies, and has exhibited 
the family traits in ways which have left 
their mark on the country for all history. 

When he was a little fellow, he met his 
grandfather, and sat on his uncle’s knees, 
and saw the great factories in operation. 
He watched the gun-machinery, saw the 
infant typewriter and all the other inven- 
tions of the Remington organization. And 
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he early felt his own desire to originate. 
The story is told of the lad, that he was 
found by his father, one day, when he had 
reached the tender age of eighteen months, 
over a piece of metal, which he was trying 
to cut in shape to cover the broken wheel- 
barrow—and he succeeded! 


It was Philo’s part to watch the dis- 
integration of the Remington organization, 
to watch the passing of the gun-plant, 
the typewriter and the other possessions 
of the family. Of course, I do not desire 
to be misunderstood. The Remingtons 
were not in want. They were not in dis- 
tress. But they had lost their fortune. 


Po? worked for the typewriter con- 
cern when he graduated from college; 
and he was in the experimental room, of 
course. His brains have since contributed 
to the success of the typewriter bearing his 
family name. Afterwards, Philo left the 
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To know yourself and your strong 
points—to get acquainted with those 
traits of character in yourself which 


make for power. These are the days when 
he who best knows these things wins out. 
Whatever man achieves is the result of 
building—and man is indeed a master 


builder when he centers his thought forces 
upon the work of building self. The 
Science of Man-Building was formulated 


,to aid earnest men to get immediate re- 


sults. In this book Dr. Fiske has analyzed 
the laws of self-development, and makes 
practical application of them. He treats 
man first as body, then as mind and soul; 
lastly as a social being. A powerful book, 
written by a man who knows. Library 
binding. Price postpaid, $2.50. 
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typewriter company, and joined the old 
Sun newspaper office. He had become 
fascinated with the possibility of a type- 
setting machine. And he was the only {| 
man who could take it apart and put it 
together. There was a big strike in the £ 
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What Every Busy Executive 
Wants to Know— i 


Sun offices, because the printers thought 
the type-setting machine would put them 
out of their jobs. But Philo Remington 
became an arbiter and demonstrated to 
his associates that the machine would 
make printing so much easier. 

In those days, Mark Twain was very 
much interested in the type-setting device 
and as a matter of fact lost a fortune in it. 
Mark Twain was all mixed up. “He pre- 
pared estimates showing that the Amer- 
ican business alone would earn thirty-five 


With litlle time for reading, HOW can a 
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Probably no other authority on business, finance and 5 
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To do business now, to go ahead, we all need new |; 
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W. Babson, James Speyer, Charles M. Schwab, |: 
Howard Elliott—it is the contributions of such men : 
that is making FORBES a steadily spore influence |; 
among more and more of the thinking, the worth- |: 
while business people in every community. 
Get the facts you want 
to know about business, 
financial and investment 
matters. Get the facts 
every executive needs to 
know now, as never be- 
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million dollars a year, and the European 
business twenty million more. . . .He 
was grabbing at straws now. He tried 
to offer a twentieth, a hundredth or a 
thousandth part of the enterprise for any 
kinds of sums. He was at his wits’ end 
for further funds. But he returned the 
checks of his friends. He had fore. FORBES MAGA- 
spent nearly all he owned, and was at |i| ZINE does more than 
the end of his resources.” * TE otha e 

Philo Remington met Twain, and real- || FORBES is a clearing- 
ized the possibilities of the great machine |į| house of information 
and would have turned his own genius more—only $4 a year, or 
to the experiment, but something else S20 ee ae 
called his attention. dl cee grovesa E 

Philo believed it possible to make a $` Save-a-Dollar Offer! : 
permanent record of sound and to repro- Next 15 Numbers of FORBES on Trial for $2 : 
duce that sound at will. In other words, FORBES p 
he was thinking about the phonograph. MAGAZINE ; 
His plan of carrying through the ambition 120 Fifth Ave. Dept. 7-E _— New York, N. Y. : 
was a very different scheme than the 
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present device! But Philo Remington 
made sound reproduce itself! 

At that time, the present Victor Talking 
Machine Company (a little concern in a 
tiny office) were considering the Philo 
Remington plan. A delay in the mails 
changed the history of the phonograph. 

Though Philo’s first idea was abandoned, 
that did not annoy him. Ile had some- 
thing of Edison’s intuition. Edison after 
spending a fortune and five years of effort 
on a plan for taking ore from rocks by 
electricity, said ‘Wel, at least we know 
it cannot be done—and that is something.” 

Nevertheless, Remington’s original pho- 
nograph excursion was not useless, as 
shall presently be shown. 


ROM the phonograph, Remington’s 

fertile mind and originality now 
turned to the automobile. He was one of 
the first builders of the automobile. He 
was the first to Suild a limousine body. 
I wonder how many automobile experts 
realize that! 

But far more interesting than the 
limousine, was the Remington car. 

I have before me as I write a little 
booklet “The Remington Automobile Cat- 
echism.” I am looking at a picture of 
Model C. It looks like a toy machine, 
and seems all puffed up about itself. The 
Remington automobile is out of existence, 
so that I can discuss it thoroughly in my 
story. This is not advertising. 

The Remington was the first automobile 
for the layman. It took the automobile 
out of the millionaire and wealthy class 
and said to the average individual ‘‘Here’s 
your car.” In other words it was the Ford 
idea. It came long before Ford. A one- 
price machine, simplified in motor, in 
parts and with detachable body! Ft 
brought forward many inventions includ- 
ing the side-steering lever, in place of the 
wheel. <A. Elliott Ranney, of this city, 
who has made a fortune in the automobile 
business, bought one of the first Reming- 
ton automobiles, and really started in 
business at that time. 


HE Remington automobile was ahead 

of its time. The Ford followed and 
took its place at the psychological moment. 
Henry Ford had stick-to-itiveness as well 
as originality. Henry Ford is the example 
of lightning striking once and striking 
once only. 


*This is from Albert Bigelow Paine’s “Life of 
Mark Twain.” 
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Our Troubles 


A crowd of troubles passed him by 
As he with courage waited; 

He said, “Where do you troubles fly 
When you are thus belated?” 

“We go,” they say, “to those who mope, 
Who look on life dejected, 

Who weakly say ‘good-bye’ to hope, 
We go where we're expected.” 

—Francis J. Allison. 
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Philo Remington became a veritable 
dynamo of originality now. My! He 
brought out a new kind of automobile 
truck, run by gear transmission (an idea 
now in general use). He started upon the 
cycle car. This was a plan for a cheap 
bicycle effect in the automobile line. How 
they did laugh at him when he sat in his 
cycle car and showed it ‘“‘do move” and 
could be built for practically nothing. 
Witness the cycle car today. 

A very intimate friend of Mr. Reming- 
ton (J. M. Holmes) writes me: “I re- 
member the development of the Reming- 
ton automobile in a little ‘shanty’ in Ilion. 
Many months had been consumed in the 
construction of a motor, and on New 
Year’s Eve, 1898, the final test was to be 
made, and the people of Ilion, some out of 
ridicule, some through laudation, and 
many as aresult of curiosity, hung around 
the little place to hear the ‘fireworks.’ 

“A belt from the pulley-shafting was 
connected with the fly-wheel of this new 
gasoline engine, to aid its first impulse, 
and I remember Mr. Remington stating 
repeatedly during those. many anxious 
moments, that “if he could get but one 
explosion, he would be satisfied.” 

“He secured what he was waiting for, 
and more, for with its only explosion in 
the cylinder, the piston-rod broke and the 
piston weighing several pounds was driven 
across the little factory, cutting a four- 
inch belt. 

‘Thus ended for a time, further experi- 
ments, much to the amusement of the 
‘wise-acres’ of the town. 

“But a year later, I had pleasure in 
riding in the first Remington automobile 
in a test trip from Utica to Syracuse, which 
took a complete day, whereas now, the 
average automobile can accomplish it in 
less than two hours.”’ 

Remington next made _ bicycles—and 
Remington bicycles as anybody can tell 
you have never been excelled for swiftness 
and ease of riding. 


EXT Remington figured that the 
gasoline engine was a_ possibility. 

He built a‘ Remington gasoline launch and 
took it out in the Erie Canal. It was done 
at night, because Philo was a little bit 
worried about the natives this time. Sud- 
denly, as Mr. Remington turned the fly- 
wheel, there was a flame from a leaky gas- 
pipe and the entire boat burst into flames. 
Being an expert swimmer, the captain- 
inventor was overboard in a moment, and 
with the aid of an oar broke a hole in the 
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hull and sank the craft. Thus, again after 
months of labor lost, Remington went 
down to defeat. . . But the gaso- 
line engine became an actuality and again 
Remington genius had expressed itself in 
success. 


N THE last few years, Remington has 
returned to his earlier love—the phono- 
graph. He has developed a reproducer 
which he calls the “ball-bearing sound- 
box.” I cannot attempt to go into the 
scientific principles involved, but suffice 
it to say, that this new invention lifts 
every last detail and whisper out of the 
record and sends it amplified (but not 
louder—simply clearer) on its way. In 
conjunction with a life-long friend of Philo 
Remington, this same device has been 
evolved in connection with the telephone! 
Mr. Remington tells me on his own judg- 
ment, that, with the invention, one may 
be several feet away from the mouthpiece 
and the receiver of the ordinary telephone 
and hear more distinctly than now one 
does right close up to them! Furthermore 
the invention makes it possible to double 
the speaking distance of the wires! Around 

the world, the voice can now carry. 
I could go on and on, for many pages, 
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listing some of the incidental inventions 
and improvements of the new Philo Rem- 
ington. But it is unnecessary. Surely 
now I have established the fact that here 
is an unprecedented, history-making in- 
stance of inherited genius. 

I began by remarking that it is too bad 
that a man may not bequeath his talents— 
his genius to his forebears. But old 
Eliphalet Remington seems to have broken 
the rule and become the historical ex- 
ception. I call this the story of the Unpre- 
cedented Case of the Remingtons. 
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of the Allied Nations, most of us have only the vaguest conceptions of what its actual effects 
have been on the map. Any day you may get into an argument with a friend as to whether 
Roumania and Czecho-Slovakia have a common boundary, or one of the kiddies may ask 
you how the Polish corridor is laid out or what are the limits of the new Bulgaria. The one 
sure way to save yourself from the humiliation of having to plead ignorance under such cir- 
cumstances is to possess 


The Literary Digest 
LIBERTY MAP of NEW EUROPE 


Revealing the Great Changes Resulting from the World War 


1914—1920 


Together with a Complete New Map of AFRICA 


Prepared with the same painstaking care that made The Literary Digest Liberty 
Map of the Western Front so deservedly popular in many thousands of American homes, 
this new map has been produced by the best map-makers in the country, with the cooperation 
of the State Department of the United States Government and the American Geographical 
Society. In every office, home, and school, in fact wherever knowledge of the world as it is 
to-day is valued, it will be a necessity. 


The Human, Political, Business and Educational Value 
of this splendid map is in keeping with the immense changes it records, which are closely 
linked with the whole question of the League of Nations and of the substitution of arbitration 
for armed conflict. e musi know them and what they cannote to be able to think in- 
telligently on the great problems of our generation. One look at the Map of New Europe 
will convince you of their sweeping character and startling significance. 


An Invaluable Aid to Teachers 
A few moments’ study of it will make plain much that has been a complete puzzle to you 
heretofore. You will be able to follow understandingly the developments in Russia, France, 
and Germany, to realize how shrunken the once mighty Austria has become, how Turkey has 
vanished from Europe, what the new alignments are in the Balkans, and to definitely place 
the various young republics that have sprung up from the ruins of empires. 
Some Typical Commendations from Prominent Men 
Gloster Armstrong, British Consul-General at New York; “This appears to be a most valuable 
edition and will prove, I feel confident, of value and service to the Consulate General.” i 
Major-General Leonard Wood, Fort Sheridan, Ill; “I have just seen The Literary Digest Map of 
New . « «© > Itis well done and will be most useful here.” 
C. Symons, Belgian Charge d'A ffaires, Washington, D.C.; ‘This map is indeed a very good one and 
was much needed after the modifications which have taken place.” 
Dr. George Otis Smith, Director, U. S. Geological Survey, Washinglon, D. C.; “Knowledge of the 
geographic setting is fundamental to the proper understanding of many of the problems whi the na- 
tions to-day are facing and I know of no general method of pressa nina certain ot these geographic facts 
that is more easily comprehended than representing them graphically on a map. You are therefore 
to be congratulated on having made available these important data through The Literary Digest 
Liberty Map of New Europe.’ 
Make-up and Price of the Map l 
The Map of New Europe is made of the best obtainable materials, strong and durable, 
It is exque y Fy ip and colored and is printed on one big sheet, 4% feet wide by 3} feet 
high. Complete Indez, locating more than 12,000 cities, towns, rivers, etc., 18 supplied free 
with each map. It is supplied in three styles as follows: 
Fine Quality Map Bond Paper, folded in ee ee ey ee 
strong Manilla pouch envelope, $2.75; Best r 
Quality Map Cloth, folded in strong Manilla 
pouch envelope, $4.50; Wall Map, mounted 
on cloth, with black enameled rod at top 
and bottom for rolling, $5.50. Special trade 
discount to schools and colleges. 


Send me, carriage prepaid, The Literary Digest 
Liberty Map of New Europe, with Index, in the 
style 1 have marked below with an X. I enclose 
price specified. B. P. 5-1-21 
Fine Quality Bond Paper. Price $2.75. 
B Best Ranun Map Cloth. Price $4.50. 
Ma 


oth with Rods for rolling. Price $5.50. 
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Buy your books from The Business Philosopher Book Department. 


A Combination Book 
and Subscription Offer 


Any of the books in the list below will be sold at 
a reduced price if ordered in connection with a 
renewal or a new subscription to The Business 
Philosopher for a full year. 


You can save 50 cents to $1.00 a volume in this way. 


ALL THESE THINGS ADDED 


ALLEN, $1.50—with a $2.00 subscription.....—....000000000000000000000000000000000000000 $2.50 
THE LIFE TRIUMPHANT 

ALLEN, $1.50—with a $2.00 subscription.............00000000000000000000000220020202-2020 2.50 
THE ART OF SELLING 

SHELDON, $1.50—with a $2.00 subscription |... ee 2.50 


ALLEN’S FOUR “BOOKS OF POWER” 
As A Man Thinketh, Through the Gate of Good, 


Out from the Heart, Morning and Evening Thoughts, 

50c each—$1.50 the set—with a $2.00 subscription.......0...--..2..000... 3.00 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 

KNOWLSON, $2.00—with a $2.00 subscription..............0.0000000 eee 3.00 


THE BUSINESS SCIENCE LIBRARY 


(Ask for descriptive circular.) Any of the five volumes retail 
price singly $2.50—with a $2.00 subscription...............0.........--.-—... 3. 


NOTE: In Canada add 25 cents to above price—Foreign 50 cents. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK: 


The Business Philosopher, 
Book Depart ment, 77-79-81 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


I enclose §............ , for which enter my order for a year's subscription and send in addition 
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The Business Series Library |- 


Five handsomely bound and readable books on 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


LOUIS RANDSOME FISKE, LL.D. 


AUTHORS: 
W. C. HOLMAN 


T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


Made possible throu gh the contributions of the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
General Managers, Sales Managers, and Star-Result-Getters of more than 
one hundred successful institutions. 


VOLUMET. 


The Selling Profes- 
sion 
What Salesmanship 18 
Necessary Tra.ts of 
Salesmen , 
Salesmen’s Qualifica- 
tions l 
Qualifying for Selling 
Planning a Campaign 
Preparing the Prospect’s 
Mind 
Preparation Before the 
Approac 
Introduction Tactics 
Getting Interviews ‘ie 
separate articles 
The Approach 
Uses of Auto Suggestion 
How to Banisu Fear 
The First Five Minutes 
Burrougns Adding Mch. 
Co. Methods of 
Approach 
Brunswick - Balke - Col- 
lander Co. Meth- 
ods of Approach. 
Reading the Buyer 


Getting Prospect In- 


terested 
Presenting the Proposi- 
tion 
Oliver Typewriter Co. 
Methods 
National Cash Register 
Co. Methods 
Strategy in Handling 
Prospects 
The Selling Talk. 
Specific Talk vs. Gen- 
eralities 
Quality vs. Price Talk 
Tactics when Selling 
Points are Scarce 
Real Estate Pointers 
Handling Technical 
Terms 
Logical Methods of 
Convincing Pros- 
pecta 


VOLUME IV. 
Man-Building 
By Louis Randsome Fiske, LL. D. 
To know yourself and your strong points—to get 
acquainted with those traits of character in your- 


self which make for power. These are the days 
when he who best knows these things wins out. 
Whatever man achieves is the result of building— 
and man is indeed a master builder when he centers 
his thought forces upon the work of building self. 
The Science of Man-Building was formulated to 
aid earnest men to get immediate results. In this 
book Dr. Fiske has analyzed the laws of self-de- 
velopment, and makes practical application of 
them. He treats man first as body, then as mind 


and soul; lastly as a social being. A powertul book, . 


written by a man who knows. 


Price $2.50 each. $10.00 the set. 


Postpaid 


VOLUME Il. 


Answering Objections 
Diplomacy in Meeting 
Objections 
Driving Points Home 
Inspiring Confidence in 
Prospects 
Stimulating Interest 
Strategic Methods 
Closing Sales 
Getting Cash with Or- 
der | 
Advance Payments 
Samples and How to 
Use Them 
Getting the Price 
Price Cutting 
Credits and Terms 
Cancelled Orders 


VOLUME III. 


Salesmen and Adver- 
tising 

Uses of Advertising 

How to Profit from Ad- 


vertising 
The Salesman and the 
Adv. Dept. 
Conduct Toward Cus 
tomers 
Securing Customers 


Exclusive Trade 
Why Many Salesmen 
are Turned Down 
Character and Conduct 
(38 separate con- 
tributions 


VOLUME V. 


1. Ginger Talks 
2. Business Psychol- 
ogy 
Comprises two 00m- 
plete books bound in one 
volume. 
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Training for Salesmen 


How sales are made— 

How to find, read and handle the customer— 

How to build a selling talk— 

How to answer objections and handle interruptions. 


How to Get Your Ideas Across 


MBE SHELDON, with his corps of trained workers, has for 
20 years been studying Successful Men and Institutions to 
find out just what you need to know—He has trained thousands of 
others—Lawyers, Doctors, Dentists, Preachers, Teachers, Sales 
Managers, Advertising Men—Superintendents, Foremen, as well 
as Salesmen on the road, Retail Salesmen, Specialty Salesmen— 
all kave used and are using Sheldon’s System. 


A Successful Salesman Finds Ability Enhanced 
by Sheldon Course 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Pres. 
Charles M. Hampson, Spec. Agent 


14 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
The Sheldon School, August 13, 1921. 
Chicago, Ill. 


~A Gentlemen: Your letter of August 6th, asking my judgment as to the general value of 
your course—The Science of Business—at hand. 

As I have just completed the Course, taking a full year of my spare time, I believe that I 
am warranted in the statement that it has benefited me greatly. I know that I’ve made 
substantial improvement in Ability, Reliability, Volition and Endurance. 

No person could fail to complete this Course without benefit, and to one who has not - 
had the advantage of a good education it is indispensable. 

I desire particularly to express my appreciation of the patient, thorough and personal 
spirit manifested by the School, through Gerald R. McDowell, Educational Director, in 
explaining, counselling and advising by special letters on any subject matter not perfectly 
clear to the student. f 

I have recommended and shall! continue to recommend it, and am carrying out the true 
“Spirit of Service’ by so doing. Sincerely, 

(Signed) C. M. HAMPSON. 


(Mr. Hampson is sixty-one years old) 


SALESMANSHIP 


Is a universal principle—governed by law. Learn the funda- 
mentals and win bigger success. In a Large Steel Company one 
Salesman increased his sales this year from $110,000 to $150,000— 
another from $182,000 to $350,000. Both give Sheldon Credit. 


Investigate. Write to-day for literature—Free 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


922 North American Building Chicago, Illinois 
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| A Statement of Policy 


HIS magazine, while it advocates the Prin- 
ciple of Service, as applied to business, and 
not only to business, but to Life, and to all 
human activities, does not undertake to propa- 
gate any special teaching. It seeks rather to be a 
nation-wide forum for the expression of the best 
thoughts of others, as well as for the personal 
views of the members of the editorial staff. 

It must therefore be understood that the 
publishers of the Business PHrLosopHER do not 
necessarily endorse the teachings or statements 
appearing in all articles contributed to its col- 
umns; in fact, it frequently is the case that the 
editors distinctly disagree, but they consider it 
their province to publish such articles from lead- 
ers of thought in all lines of human endeavor and 
to let their readers think and decide for them- 
selves. 

The Business PHiLosopHeER is in this way an 
idea-exchange, to which each of our readers is 
invited to contribute his thoughts or experiences. 
The editorial board selects each month a variety 
of articles, which are passed along for our readers’ 
consideration or criticism. 
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By The FIREPLACE WHERE We TALK 
THINGS OVER 


By A. F. Sheldon 


A Christmas Carol 


I listened to the voice of doubt concern- 


Long years ago (some nineteen twenty-one) 

A maiden, Mary, gave the world a son. 

The wise men came to see him from afar; 

Led to the cradle-manger by the star 

Which shone in Heaven, pointing them the way 

To where The Christ, our brother and Earth’s 
Savior lay. 


Humble the Mother, humble the birthplace there. 
Humble his presence then and everywhere, 
Since, through the vale of years, each day, each 


hour, 

That life has filled the world with lasting power. 
What is this power Christ brought us from above? 
It is the mi ty power of simple Truth and Love; 
And time shall tell that story o’er and o’er, 

’Till man, within the bounds of every shore, 
Shall heed the message from Jehovah’s Son, 
And righteousness shall have the battle won. 


a * * 


UST as light is the only remedy for 
darkness 
and 
Heat is the only cure for cold, 


SO 
Truth is the only remedy for error 
and 
Love is the only cure for hate. 

* * * 


TATOT very long ago I listened to a 
debate. 

The subject was, ‘Did Such a Person as 
Jesus Christ ever Live?” 

An ex-orthodox preacher claimed that 
Christ is purely a myth. That such a per- 
son never existed. 

A university professor argued that he 
lived, but that he was just a real good man 
and never performed any miracles or did 
anything remarkable. 

And what do you know about that? 

A friend had urgently requested me to go 
to that debate. I went. I suffered as silent- 
ly as I could for some two hours, though I 
could not repress an audible grunt ncw 
and then. 

- Then I went away and thought it over. 
After a while I wrote this. 


NOTE: All who read this editorial should also read and study 
the article in this number by Eugene Del Mar, entitled “The 
Man Behind the Mask.” = 


ing Christ. 

I heard him termed a “‘myth”’ by one who 
once had preached his word. I heard him 
say that Christ had never even lived. 

I heard a learned teacher from a seat of 
learning, claim in answer that Christ lived, 
but that he never did the things that 
Matthew, Mark and Luke and John have 
said he did. I heard these men of learning 
scoff at ‘“‘miracles’’ and then I went away 
and read the records in the “Book of 
Books” again. 


ND then I thought of all the churches 
I have seen. In cities, towns and 
even at the country cross-roads—yes 
even in the country, where there is no town 
at all. And then I thought of great 
cathedrals in American and other lands. 
I thought of Christmas, when the whole 
great Christian world does homage to 
Christ’s name. I thought of Easter-tide. 
I thought of some I know and their devo- 
tion to the cause of Him who always 
told the truth, and who so loved the world 
that he could die for it and, dying, say for 
those who nailed his body to the Cross, 
“forgive them, Father, for they know not 
what they do.” 

And then I said, the things the learned 
men have said about the man of Gallilee 
are false. They are mistaken. They have 
much knowledge. They are even learned, 
but they are not wise—and ‘‘wisdom”’ 
is ‘‘the thing.” 


HRIST Lived. Not only that, He will 
never die. His message of truth and 
love will live as long as language lasts, 
“and time shall tell that story, o'er and 
o'er, till man within the bounds of every 
shore, shall heed the message from Jeho- 
vah’s Son, And righteousness shall have 
the battle won.” 
Yes, Jesus lived, He greatly, grandly 
lived and always will. And while he lived 
within his temple of the body, he did the 
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things recorded by St. Matthew, Mark 
and Luke and John and Paul and all the 
rest. He healed the sick and raised the 
dead. He calmed the waves. They 
killed his body made of flesh, but could not 
kill his spiritual body and He rose again, 
to show the world the real, the lasting, the 
eternal form of man. 

The things He did were never “‘miracles,”’ 
if by that term is meant a super-natural 
thing. That is to say that they were not in 
contravention of God’s Laws. All natural 
laws are laws of God. . 

The things Christ did are but examples 
of the working of the laws as yet but little 
known, but which are just as “‘natural’’ as 
the laws man knows and uses every day. 


HERE are two worlds. The inner 
and the outer. 

The spiritual is the inner world, that’s 
the real, the lasting, the eternal. 

Then comes the physical, the outer. 
This is but the ‘“‘mask”’ referred to by our 
friend Del Mar. 

Yes, there are laws of matter. The 
material world is natural and as such is 
just as ‘‘real’’ as is the spiritual, and it is 
governed by the laws of nature in that 
sphere. 

But there are also laws that govern in 
the inner world, the Spiritual realm, the 
Real in sense of the Eternal. 

Christ knew the laws of matter and he 
also knew the laws of spirit. 

He utilized his knowledge of the outer 
and the inner kingdoms and the things he 
did were in accordance with the laws that 
govern each. 

The “mental” is the glass, through 
which the spirit sees but darkly now with 
most of human kind, for many are the 


mental mirrors colored with the acid taints 
of error and of hate, the opposites of truth 
and love. 


HESE mental acids generate the 
poisonous elements of selfishness and 
fear and greed for gain of things that can 
but pass away. Thus jealousy and envy 
come and the whole almost endless chain 
of thoughts and feelings breeding discon- 
tent and poverty, disease and crime. 
The ‘Universal Lit ,” the “God” in you 
is Truth and Love. Just as pure water is 
just H,O, so spirit, universal Life, is truth 
and love. 

The “light” is bright within us all, but 
even then it cannot shine through mind 
made muddy by effects that follow error, 
oe the deadening, damning power of 

ate. 

The ‘‘mask’’ referred to by Del Mar, is 
then, reflector of the “mind” and not of 
“spirit.” 

Thus the thing to do is just to wash the 
window of the mind. Think thoughts that 
purify and cleanse. Thoughts father 
feelings and our feelings are the cause of 
all our acts. he 

‘Tis thus the mask no longer “falsifies. 
"Tis thus the spirit is ennobled to reflect 
itself in mind and body. As we think, 
we are, and as we are we do. And tis by 
doing we become. 

* + * 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
As a man thinketh, in his heart so is he. 


As a man thinketh, so is he in his Heart. 
$% ¥ 
All of which has been said as a birthday 
tribute to Him whose life on earth was the 
greatest known tribute to the power of 
truth and love. 


When the individual becomes interested in the stud 
does not u 


and his consciousness 
concerning it; his is the child heart which comprehends it 


another dimension 


LS ceotount mathematical calculation to prove 


into 


K truth 


When the individual feels the 
to further the progress o 


of his soul for a 


measure himself to it; when he is conde to enter that plan 
f himself and race.—Grace M. B 


, he must 


® 


reer relationship and a broader life expression 
he will forget his former limitation and commence anew 
. Brown. 


woes ne a le ee a ee 


The supernatural in this Jesus is the best ho 
hope. He is the place where earth blends wit 


e of the world; it is the only 
heaven, that line where sea 


and sky meet. He is the only miracle we need, but the need of him is infinite. 
Our public morals, our intellectual development, our private friendships, our 


sad partings here, our measureless love of life, 


all ask that Jesus Christ may 


always stand before mankind as the emblem of a supernatural, blessed shore. 
—David Swing. | 


How May Our Public Schools Meet - 
Present Day Needs? 


By CHARLES CLINTON HANSON 
(Conclusion of a series of three articles on the subject as scen from a business man’s standpoint.) 


N an article in this magazine for 

October, I discussed certain needed 

changes in our school system, par- 
ticularly as regards our rural schools. 
I spoke of the need of a sound mind in 
a sound body and particularly of the 
training of the intellect. 

Now I come to the second phase of 
mind training, to the second phase of the 
mind, which, in some ways, is more 
important than the intellect, namely, 
that great realm of the sensibilities, from 
which springs character. 

To ilustrate what I mean: Every 
child in our schools has, not alone a body, 
which, if he is to win life’s battle, must 
be so developed that he can endure, and 
an intellect which, developed, enables him 
to know, but he also has a full set of 
sensibilities, which includes his appetite, 
his passions—his feelings—broadly speak- 
ing the emotive life, the constructive ele- 
ments of which must be developed sooner 
or later, if he ever wins life’s battle. 


MONG the qualities or elements of 
the emotive life which I would men- 
tion are, for example: 

Loyalty. 

Buginess men have learned, and often- 
times &t a high cost, that no matter how 
well the intellect of the child is trained, 
when he comes to them from the school, 
if he is lacking in loyalty, he can not 
render us good service. 

Now, the home of loyalty is in the 
sensibilities. 

It is a feeling. It does not belong to 
the “head”. equipment. 

It is a part of the “heart’’ equipment of 
the child. It is a part of character. 

Although it belongs to the feelings, 
it is fraught with wonderful commercial 
value to him who develops it. 

Why can’t every child, before it gets 
its first job, be made to see that, no matter 
how much it knows, it can not make good 
in the school of life unless it is loyal? 

The opposite of the feeling of loyalty 
is that of disloyalty, and the disloyal 
individual in any niche of the world’s 
work can not reach anything like the 
maximum of his possible success. 


HE following qualities, we business 

men would like to see reflected in 
the work of those who come to us from 
the school room: 

Faith, the opposite of which is Doubt. 

Courage, the opposite of which is Fear. 

Justice, the opposite of which is In- 
justice. 

Honesty, 
Dishonesty. 

In a word, such constructive emotive 
elements which, unfolded or developed, 
mean character. 

Just a word concerning the how of the 
teaching of such subjects. In my judg- 
ment, they must be taught purely from 
a utilitarian standpoint. 

They must be taught from the stand- 
point of “making good’ rather -than of 
“being good.” 

I earnestly believe that our boys and 
girls can be made to see that it is a fact 
that they can not gain material reward 
in the absence of the development of character. 

Business as a science is making vast 
strides. Among other facts it has revealed 
to many of us the following facts in nature, 
which we recognize as being not theories 
in any sense of the term: | 

First: Confidence is literally the foun- 
dation of permanent relationships. 

Second: Satisfaction is the bedrock 
upon which the foundation of confidence 
rests. 

Third: Service to the other fellow, the 
one with whom the commercial man deals, 
his customer, if you please, is the only 
thing that will keep the customer satisfied, 
and that in turn will keep his confidence. 


the opposite of which is 


HESE two then, namely, confidence 

and satisfaction, both of which by 
the way are emotive elements in conscious- 
ness, form the base and the only base 
upon which permanent relationships can 
be builded. 

It is an absolute fact, and the child’s 
mind can be made to see the fact, that 
he can not by any possibility maintain 
satisfaction and confidence of those with 
whom he deals in the absence of reliability, 
no matter how much ability or intellectual 
power he may have. 
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Self-preservation is the first law of 
Nature, and if before the individual enters 
the school of life he has come to see that 
in order to preserve himself economically, 
in order to acquire material reward, he 
must labor under the necessity of develop- 
ing character as well as intellectual and 
physical power, then the first law of 
Nature impels him to effort along that line. 

What we need then is a pragmatic 
moral philosophy, and I thoroughly be- 
lieve, at a reasonable expense, text books 
along this line could be provided. 

We shall have made a long step in 
advance when we have school rooms which 
will not only scientifically train the 
intellect of the child, but in addition to 
this will scientifically develop his body 
and his character. 

However, this will not come to pass 
until we provide ways and means, not 
alone for training, first. the body, second, 
the intellect, and third, the emotive ele- 
ments which, when developed, make char- 
acter; the child must also be instructed 
concerning the volitional phase of his 
mind. 


The volitional power of the human 
mind functions in just two ways: 


First: Decision. 
Second: Action. 


RACTICAL business men find this: 
That no matter how strong the body 
of a young man or young woman is, and 
no matter how much he or she knows, and 
no matter how sound the character, they 
are still inefficient and do not render us 
ood service unless they convert what they 
hae and what they are into constructive 
deeds and words, but above all and 
most important are the deeds. 


In final analysis we all know that it 
is what people do and not what they know 
and feel that makes them efficient. 


From my experience in teaching the 
members of my own business family some 
things that I do so much wish that they 
might have been taught before they went 
to work for me, I know that it is possible 
for the average mind to come into a clear 
understanding of what his volitional power 
is and how to operate it; how to convert 
what he knows and what he feels into 
constructive deeds—useful effort. 

I know I voice the unexpressed senti- 
ment of literally thousands upon thousands 
of business and professional people when 
I say that I feel much of the time that is 
now consumed in gaining knowledge, which 


will never be utilized in the laboratory of 
life, could be used to very much better 
advantage in coming into a scientific 
understanding of what he, the pupil is, 
and how to develop those faculties and 
capacities and powers of his body, his 
intellect and sensibilities, and his power 
of volition. 2 

Some way, somehow he must some 
time develop them if he ever renders any 
one great service. 

Business men through their various 
organizations are coming to see, in fact, 
I believe I may say many of us already 
have come to see, that altruism and 
selfishness are the same in the final analysis. 
That is to say, if either an individual or 
a business corporation or a government 
is to survive, it must serve. I believe it 
to be the basic principle of Nature, that 
the law of the survival of the fittest is 
the law of the survival of the most service- 
able; that it is a fact that altruism is 
enlightened selfishness. 


T motto of the Rotary Clubs of the 
world, which clubs are made up of 
business men, expresses this basic fact in 
aphoristic form when it says, “He profits 
most who serves best.” 

I make this plea in behalf of what we 
in business have come to perceive, at 
least many of us, to be a definite and 
fixed principle in Nature. 

I refer to the Principle of Service, or 
usefulness. I believe I am conservative 
in saying that the commercial world and 
the agricultural world must in some way 
become awakened to the fact that sertice 
rendered is cause and reward obtained is 
effect. 

It looks to us, now since we have been 
out in the school of life, some of us lo, 
these many years, that a lack of under- 
standing of this principle, the primordial 
law of life, is what has thrown the books 
of the world out of balance. 

Let us take a glance into the future. 
Ninety-five per cent of the people of the 
world are employed by the other five 
per cent. 

That is to say, about five people out 
of every one hundred are employers. 

About ninety-five per cent are employes. 

Apply this to the boys and girls who 
are in the schools today. About five out 
of every hundred will become employers. 

They, and almost before we know tt, 
will take the places of those who are now 
doing the world’s work. 
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AN you picture a greater possible ad- 
vantage to the cause of civilization, a 
better means for the advancement of the 
race, than to have all of those two bodies, 
the future employers and employes of 
the world, as they enter the school of 
life, enjoying an understanding of the 
fact that to get they must first give? 

In my judgment as a business man, 
we will never have financial equilibrium, 
economic balance; we will never approach 
anything like ideal conditions, until this 
fact is known to the race. And it is a 
fact. It is the most important fact in 
life. And little children can be made to 
understand it. 


Our common schools are the House of 
Commons of all humanity. In its rooms 
we all meet. In that meeting place, and 
before we take our places in the school 
of life, we should be provided with ways 
and means for learning the fundamental 
facts of life, the universal truths that 
apply to every one everywhere, no matter 
what niche in the world’s work he finds 
his place. 


From what I have said up to this point, 
I trust it is apparent what, in my judg- 
ment, our schools must become in order 
to be able to do that which they ought 
to do, and, indeed must do, if they are to 
fulfill their true mission, that of cultivating 
the human plant. 


W HEN speaking of the development of 

the volitional power of the child, that 
I stated that no matter how much he 
knows and how strong his body is, and 
how strong his character he does not 
render us good service; can not give great 
service rendering power, until he converts 
his knowledge and his feelings into con- 
structive deeds and words. 

I emphasized the deeds as being of 
primary importance. 

Hardly secondary in importance, how- 
ever, from an efficiency standpoint is the 
“constructive word’’ idea. 

Wrongly spelled words are destructive. 
They are destructive of permanent rela- 
tionships. For one I would like to see at 
least a partial return to the good old 
days of the spelling bees. 

Relatively few of those who apply to 
us for positions can spell correctly. 

Very few are proficient in arithmetic, 
and the ability to ‘figure’ is an important 
element in the service-rendering power of 
almost any employe, indeed, it is a most 
important factor in his own economic 
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success whether he has to do with kee 
me books or doing any figuring for the 

As far as our country schools at least 
are concerned, and it is in behalf of those 
that I am primarily speaking, in fact, 
it is to them and in their behalf that this 
is an appeal, we as business men know, 
we do not merely think it, we know, that 
an intimate knowledge of practical arith- 
metic, the applied sciences of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division 
is of infinitely more practical value to 
the school children when they come to 
us, than is a knowledge of algebra or 
geometry. 

It is certainly an essential from the 
standpoint of efficiency. 

The same is true of a knowledge of 
correct English and how to use it in the 
matter of writing good letters, effective 
circulars, etc., to say nothing of the 
power of effective oral expression 

As I see it, man as an individual ex- 
presses himself in just three ways: 

First: Signs and symbols. 

Second: Deeds. 

Third: Words. 

Words are expressed in two ways, 
m the spoken word, second, the written 
word. 


NOWING full well that such subjects 

as grammar and rhetoric, unless made 
applied sciences, in other words, unless 
the knowledge gained is used—put into 
practice—is, as to practicability, some- 
what as expressed by the one who said: 
“All a rhetorician’s rules teach nothing 
but to name his tools.” Steps must be 
taken to provide the teachers of the 
rural schools with tools to work with which 
will enable the school children, not only 
to learn the correct use of the English 
language, etc., through instruction, but 
provide ways and means for their using 
that knowledge by actually constructing 
useful documents, such as letters, circulars, 
etc. 

We, as business people, have come to 
realize that everybody in the world is 
disposing of something, useful effort or 
merchandise. In other words, everybody 
has something to sell, and we have come 
to see, and we think, clearly, that one of 
the basic reasons why such a high per- 
centage of people fail is that they come 
into the school of life absolutely ignorant 
of the laws of profitable distribution, to 
work in harmony with which means 
success in selling or disposing of anything. 
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Bo is fast building a good bib- 
hography. ‘Twenty years ago it had 
none. For instance, there was nothing 
in print pertaining to the great vocation 
of salesmanship. Splendid literature has 
been created during the last fifteen years. 
Speaking for myself, I can say with all 
my heart that I wish I could have studied 
while in the schoolroom many of the 
things which it has been my privilege 
to study since I left it, and among the rest 
the universal laws of profitable distribu- 
tion—Business Building—the lifeblood of 
which is salesmanship, broadly inter- 
preted—the art of building one’s busy- 
ness, whatever that may be, to greater 
and greater proportions. I feel that I could 
mot render the schools a greater service, 
and through them the people than to be 
instrumental in helping them to provide 
ways and means for having this phase 
of business science taught in the curriculum. 
Right here we see a practicable way 
of having correct English not only taught, 
that is imstruction in it given, but the 
ways and means of showing its practical 
use. Salesmanship, both by the written 
word and the spoken word, is really correct 
English applied. We might call it the 
science of applied expression. I thoroughly 
believe it is entirely practicable to have 
this done. 


NOTHER subject which, by all means, 
must be universally taught in every 
rural school before we come into our 
rightful heritage is scientific agriculture. 
Much of that which I have recom- 
mended thus far could come under the 
head of the science of business. 

It is a matter of some embarrassment, 
to me, a business man, to have to ac- 
knowledge that the farmers of the world, 
the agriculturists, rather beat us to it, 
and by us I mean the business men of the 
world, in the formulation of organized 
facts underlying their art or industry. 

As I see it, all that science is, is organized 
facts. 

It is the facts of Nature organized and 
classified. 

Art, on the other hand, is doing or 
performing. | 

Art is the skillful application of facts. 
If space permitted, it would be possible 
for me to give the exact date when our 
first agricultural college was established 
and a brief history of the rise and devel- 
opment of the science of agriculture, and 
of the blessings which have already come 
from it. 
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Here are a fewfsignificant figures: 

Average corn crop in the United States, 
per acre, 26 bushels. 

Average corn crop in Connecticut, per 
acre, 44.4 bushels. 

Average corn crop in lowa, per acre, 
33.3 bushels. 

Average corn crop in Mississippi, per 
acre, 17.8 bushels. 

World’s record (made by a 16-year-old 
boy in Mississippi) 232.8 bushels. 

Next best record (made by another 
boy in Mississippi) 225 bushels. 

Average by members of Boys’ Corn 
Clubs, 49.3 bushels. 

I look forward to that happy day when 
all who are engaged in agriculture shall 
know before they begin farming the facts 
which that Mississippi boy applied who 
raised 232.8 bushels of corn on one acre, 
as against an average of 17.8 bushels per 
acre. 

There is absolutely no reason why 
simple text books, vitally instructive and 
almost entrancingly Tan should 
not be prepared pertaining to this, which 
almost might be termed the science of 
sciences from the viewpoint of its usefulnss. 


F; my opinion a large percentage of the 
literature sent out by the Department 
of Agriculture is too technical and is “over 
the heads” of the people to whom it is 
sent. Primers in the simplest language 
and stating basic facts entertainingly 
can, however, be prepared. 

Let one generation of school children 
have the benefit of the reading and study- 
ing of the fundamental laws and principles 
of successful farming and they will then 
be prepared to receive understandingly, 
to read, digest, assimilate and apply the 
facts sent out by our great Agricultural 
Department. 

Much of this literature now goes largely 
to waste by reason of the fact that the 
minds of those who receive it are not 
prepared to receive the truths which it 
contains. 

Mr. Geo. R. James, of Memphis, is 
devoting a vast amount of unselfish effort 
to the spreading of the gospel of the science 
of agriculture throughout large areas of 
the South. I take the liberty of quoting 
the following from a letter recently re- 
ceived from him: , 

“I would advocate the teaching in all 
rural schools the science of agriculture 
beginning with the basic principles of 
soil fertility in the lower grammar grades, 
and continuing through the higher schools 
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of the higher branches of this science.” 

“To my mind it would be an easy matter 
to so arrange the teaching of agriculture 
in the rural school, that the pupils would 
from this science alone get a thorough 
knowledge of arithmetic, a splendid voca- 
bulary, and necessarily a wide viewpoint 
of the most important workings of nature.” 

Right here we have a most practicable 
hint how to make such subjects as arith- 
metic and correct English applied sciences; 
how to get the pupil to use the knowledge 


ained. 

I shall not be content until at least one- 
half of the time of the school child is used in 
applying the knowledge gained in the other 
half of his time spent in the school room. 

We all know there is an inspiration in 
numbers. We all know that the develop- 
ment of what may be termed the esprit 
de corps, the spirit of enthusiastic work, 
can not be accomplished as well with 
small numbers as with large numbers. 
This applies to the school room and class 
room as well as anywhere else. A “school 
house” is not necessarily a real school, 
any more than a house is a home. It takes 
something more than a house to make 
a real home, and it takes something more 
than a building to make a real school. 


WOULD, therefore, recommend the ab- 
olition of the one-teacher school in all 
rural districts. 

One of the reasons for my plea for the 
adoption of this suggestion is that it is in 
harmony with a fundamental necessity 
for the evolution of citizenship. I refer 
to the get-together idea. 

We, as citizens, are not independent, 
neither are we dependent. We are grandly 
interdependent. 

We, as a people, and especially in the 
rural community; do not mix enough, do 
not get together enough. We need to know 
each other better. The average man does 
not know his neighbor well enough. The 
adoption of this recommendation will 
do more, possibly, than even those of 
us who are recommending it realize, in 
bringing about a reality of the brother- 
hood of man. The consolidated school 
can be made the capitol of the community, 
the educational center of the community, 
a greatly useful servant to everybody in 
the community—the boys and girls grown 
tall as well as the little fellows. Rightly 
equipped it can help us all to see that 
= ducation: goes on all through life; that 
it does not end when we quit school. 
We, the big boys and girls, can use it at 
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night; those not yet so tall, in the daytime. 
I honestly believe that two-thirds of 
the troubles between people is due to 
misunderstandings, and in turn the reason 
we do not understand each other better is 
because we do not get close enough together. 
In conclusion, may I be permitted to 
say a word in behalf of the teachers? 
“The servant is worthy of his hire,” 
expresses not only a sound moral law, 
ìt is, indeed, a good business law, a sound 
economic law; in fact, we in business are 
coming to see more and more clearly that 
all moral laws are sound economic laws; 
that a man-made law and all laws, which 
are nothing but rules, whether on the 
statute books or not, are not sound 
economically unless they are right. 


HE educational servant is indeed wor- 
thy of his hire. 

I believe I, as an individual, voice the 
sentiment of the vast majority of all 
thinking people when I say that we, the 
people, should not only be willing but 
glad to have our school taxes increased 
enough so that we can pay our educational 
servants in accordance with this law. 
It is true that our educational servants, 
like all other servants, must build the fire 
of efficient service before they are justly 
entitled to reap the reward, but it does 
seem to me, as a business man, and I 
hope a practical one, that we, the people, 
should be willing to come forward and say 
to you, the men at the top of our educa- 
tional system, that we want you to pro- 
vide ways and means for equipping: our 
educational system with teachers, who 
are under you directly and indirectly, 
so that they can render big service and 
then that we, the people, are not only 
willing but glad to reward them in pro- 
portion. 

We feel, at least I do, and in this I 
know I am not alone, that in a very real 
sense the vocation of teacher is fraught 
with greater duties, obligations and re- 
sponsibilities than any other. 

It is nothing less than the responsi- 
bility of the development of the human 
plant. 

It is nothing short of the responsibility 
of the development of the man-power of 
the nation. 

Man-power is cause. Money and ma- 
chines and the utilization of all material 
forces are effects. If we are to ever have 
anything like the maximum effects, we 
labor under the necessity of the natural 
law of taking care of those, 


The Other Side 


Of the ‘First commandment with promise” 
By REV. CHARLES T. HULL 


HE fifth division of that ancient 

legal document that we call the 

Decalogue (Ten Words) has been 
quoted so many times by the fathers and 
mothers of the thriving young Tommor- 
rows in our schools and_ universities, 
that we need to find out just what the 
smoke is all about. 


We are being reminded that “When we 
were young, etc.,” but today we fathers 
and mothers seem to fear that we have 
been or are going to be shunted off on a 
sidetrack to let the Youths Express have 
the right-of-way. 


` Only the other day in the able editorial 
columns of the Business PHILOSOPHER 
this statement found its birth. 


“It does seem sometimes—as if the 
divine injunction, “Honor thy father 
and thy mother,” had been forgotten 
and that in its place the tendency of 
modern thought is, “Honor thy son and 
thy daughter.” 


Now the author of that statement, 
we all know, is a right honorable Father 
who certainly is not speaking in self- 
defense. But he represents quite a large 
class of those who see this same condition 
all about them. But the actual need and 
tendency of our day does not lead to the 
contrary proposition at all. 


HIS is, of course, the Children’s 

Century. We are beginning to see, 
though as in a very cloudy mirror, the 
fact that our civilization can only attain 
the perfect completion which we crave 
for it by beginning with the little children. 
We will have a safe republic when we have 
trained our boys and girls to be true 
republican citizens. We will make the 
world full of peace when we give our 
boys something better than prize fights 
and the slogan, “Stick up for your rights,” 
as ideals for their daily lives; for our 
world Is going to be just what we deter- 
mine that it shall by the concepts and 
ideas that we put in the young heads 
of the rulers of the world of tomorrow. 


But if “A little child shall lead them,” 


who is going to teach that little child? 
The universities cannot, for he will have 
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lost his short trousers long before he is a 
Freshman. High schools are trying, but 
many thousands of these potential leaders 
of tomorrow do not go that far in school. 
And any grade school teacher will tell 
you that she is helpless, for the home 
has already warped and bent our young 
leader before he starts to school. Now, 
of course, some one is saying, “That 
reasoning only leads you back around a 
circle.” But it does not, because we 
started with the First Commandment 
with Promise.” 


HE secret key to the solution of this 

puzzle lies hidden behind that quota- 
tion from Moses, of bulrush fame. For 
the great Fullfiller of that law would say, 
“Ye have heard it said of old, honor thy 
father and thy mother,” but I say unto 
you, “Be ye fathers and mothers worthy 
of the honor and respect of your children, 
that the influence and service of your 
lives may spread far in the land and your 
praises spring from the lips and hearts 
of your children’s, children’s, children.” 
The words are poor, truly enough, but 
don’t you really think that there in sub- 
stance is the answer the Master would 
give to those who say, “When we were 
young?” 


It is not the children that need to be 
honored, but the fathers and mothers 
who fail to be honorable who are clogging 
this world’s progress. 


We need men and women who think 
not of their own honor, but of service 
they can render. Not the service merely 
of today, but the services they may render 
to the races of children as yet unborn. 

When we can stand by Abraham and 
see the vision of our children who are 
yet to come, as they stretch away from 
us in an ever-widening stream of genera- 
tions and multitudes down the vista of 
the ages of tomorrow—when we can live 
our daily lives as fathers and mothers 
worthy of the responsibility of that 
multitude, we need not worry then about 
who shall honor us or whether our chil- 
dren should be honored. For it is not the 
front of the Fifth Commandment that 
counts but ‘‘the other side.” 


The Six Essentials of Success 


By DUDLEY BRIGHT ASHFORD 


President of the William James Institule 
(Copyright by D. B. Ashford, 1921) 


OMEBODY asked me the other day 
S to name what I considered to be the 
six essentials of success. Now just 
because the number was limited to six I 
had to put on my thinking cap and make 
my choice from among the many factors 
which make for success, 
the six which I consid- 
ered the most important 
—and here they are. 

First on the list I pul 
Energy. 

You won't get far in 
the “human race” un- 
less you have plenty of 
energy. A man’s power 
of accomplishment is de- 
termined in large meas- 
ure by his available en- 
ergy. The more energy 
you have, the more like- 
ly you are to be able to 
‘‘put it across”? success- 
fully. So many people 
fail in life for want of 
sufficient energy. They 
are always looking out 
for the soft job that re- 
quires a minimum of 
energy. 

The human machine 
is a marvelous gen- 
erator of energy. Out 
of the few ounces of food that we eat each 
day the digestive system is able to release 
3,300 foot tons of energy for our daily use. 
That is to say, we generate sufficient energy 
each day to raise one ton, 3,300 feet or 
3,300 tons one foot. Most of this energy 
is used up in carrying on the vital processes 
of the body, such as breathing, the circula- 
tion of the blood, and in providing heat, but 
about 300 foot tons of energy are left 
over for carrying on our daily activities. 
The secret of health as well as of success 
lies in using up this 300 foot tons of energy 
each day and in using it in the best possible 
way. 


T IS a significant fact that on the aver- 
age the heads of corporations are big 
bodied men. They are above the average 
in height and are generally men with a good 
digestive apparatus. In other words, they 
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are men with an abundance of energy. 
Now, of course, all big men are not ener- 
getic. Fat men are often very lazy. They 
simply store up their energy in the form of 
fat. Their energy is potential instead of 
being kinetic. It is putting our energy to 
work that counts. 
Therefore, if you 
would succeed, see to it 
that you generate your 
full quota of energy. 
Breathe plenty of fresh 
air, drink plenty of pure 
water, partake of a well- 
balanced diet, take suf- 
ficient exercise — by 
these means you will 
keep yourself fit, and 
will find that you are 
able to keep on deck for 
duty every day in the 
year, and to work twelve 
hours a day without get- 
ting unduly tired. Just 
as a railroad engine can 
only haul a load in pro- 
portion to its power, so 
the human machine is 
limited in its accom- 
plishments by the 
amount of energy it can 
generate and liberate. 


S THE second essential of success I 
name Ambition. 

By ambition I mean the desire to forge 
ahead, to accomplish something worth- 
while, to become the very best in your own 
line of endeavor, and to make a name for 
yourself in the world. Ambition is a thing 
to be desired and without it a person is 
scarcely likely to succeed. Of course, an 
ambition may be purely selfish, and seek 
its ends regardless of the interests of 
others, in which case it is to be condemned. 
But a person lacking ambition is scarcely 
likely to succeed. 

Some people are perfectly content to 
remain just where chance has placed them. 
Just so long as they get enough to eat and 
a bed to sleep on, they should worry. 

Away back on the sheep stations of Cen- 
tral Australia you will find men working 
for five dollars a week and their tucker— 
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uite content with their lot. Many of 
them are educated, brainy men, but they 
have no ambition. They have taken the 
path of least resistance; they have sought 
the soft job. They expect to spend the 
rest of their lives looking after sheep. The 
philosophy of such people is well summed 
up in the little poem which runs: 


“I wish I was a great big rock a-settin’ on a hill, 
Doin’ nothin’ all day long but just a-settin’ still; 
I wouldn't eat, I wouldn’t drink, I wouldn’t even 


wash; 
I'd just set still a thousand years and rest my- 
self, by gosh. 


Bu the ambitious man is always get- 
ting ready for the job higher up. He 
is looking for bigger opportunities and 
training for heavier responsibilities. 

“Billy” Hughes, the premier of Australia, 
for instance, was once a roustabout on a 
sheep station. 

But he wasn’t content with that job. He 
had ambitions. After trying half-a-dozen 
lines and failing to find just what he wanted 
to give him scope for his energetic mind, we 
find him keeping a little general store down 
on the wharf in Sydney Harbor. 

Into his store came scores of wharf- 
lumpers, dnd “Bily” came to learn of 
their political grievances. He conceived 
the idea of getting into the New South 
Wales Parliament and representing these 
men and their needs. 

He got himself nominated as a labor can- 
didate and at the next election the wharf- 
lumpers won him the seat. 

But Hughes was not satisfied to be just 
an ordinary member in the House. He had 
bigger ambitions. He foresaw that if he 
was to take a big place when labor came into 

ower, he must qualify. 

So he got down to hard work and took 
the examinations necessary to be admitted 
to the bar. When at the next Federal 
Election, labor came into power, Hughes 
was the only man among the labor mem- 
bers qualified for the position of Attorney- 
General, and he got the job. Later as we 
all know, he became the leader of his party 
and the Premier of Australia. 

Ambition is the power that drives us on. 
Jt turns potential energy into kinetic, living 
energy. It enables a man to sacrifice and 
sweat and if needs be suffer, in order to 

ain his end. Ambition is the driving pow- 
er that pushes us on. If you are to succeed 
you need ambition. 


A: the third essential is Knowledge. 
It isn’t enough to have a surplus 


We need 


of energy, and to be ambitious. 


knowledge to help us to direct our energy 
aright, and to regulate our ambition. 


I had a young man come to me recently 
for vocational advice. He was full of en- 
ergy and ambition, but he didn’t know 
what to make of life, He had arrived 
at the age of twenty-six without having 
any definite objective. He hadn’t found 
out the job he was most suited for. He had 
tried a dozen things and made a moderate 
success of them all, but they had failed to 
satisfy him. 

I made a scientific analysis of that man’s 
character, temperament and natural abil- 
ity, and found that the one thing at which 
he could make a supreme success was as an 
architect. He agreed absolutely with 
my conclusion. 


To-day he is studying at the most 
famous school of Architecture in the world, 
and bids fair to make a big name for him- 
self. All he needed was knowledge, to put 
him on the right road. 


You not only need knowledge about 
yourself, but also about your job. The 
more you know about your work the more 
interesting it will become and the more pos- 
sibilities you will see in it. You should aim 
to know everything there is to know about 
your special work, and then you are ready 
to branch out and do new and original 
work along the same line. You should 
know the very latest things about your own 
business, and for this purpose it is a good 
thing to read the trade journals or mag- 
azines that specialize in your line. You 
need knowledge if you are to succeed. It 
is ambition and energy rightly directed that 
brings success. 


A THE fourth stepping stone to success 
I name Vision. 
There are probably more people who fail 
to succeed in life through lack of the big 
vision, than from any other one cause. 
The big majority of people have to start 
out to work before they have had an ad- 
ate education. They get pushed into 
jobs for which they are quite unfitted. 
They have to settle down to monotonous 
work of some kind that requires but little 
brains and the expenditure of much time 
and energy. a 
They have but little time or inclination 
for reading and no opportunity to travel. 
The result is, they never get the big vision. 
They fail to realize that all around us are 
big opportunities waiting for the man who 
is ready to grasp them. 
How many capable business men get 
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into a rut; get so deeply into a rut in fact 
that they become blind to everything else 
outside their narrow groove. 

All around them on every side are new 
ideas and schemes that would transform 
their organization and make them forge 
ahead in business. But they are blind to 
everything outside their special rut. By 
and by they perish for lack of vision. 

The big danger of specializing too early 
in life is that we fail to get the big vision. 
We gel our minds so directed on to one spe- 
cial line that we come to think of our line 
as the whole business. The effect of too 
close attention to one thing is that such at- 
tention blots out everything else, with the 
result that we fail to see the “big chance” 
when it comes our way. 


There are big opportunities everywhere 
for the man of vision. You don’t have to 
go to the big city in order to find big scope 
for your energies and ambitions. You can 
find all the scope you want right where 
you are; all you need is vision. 

The trouble with the average business 
man in the small town is that they get into 
the rut of conducting their business as it has 
always been conducted in their town. 
They rarely go to big cities to see what 
others are doing. They don’t read the 
trade papers. They are content to go on 
just as their fathers did before them. 
Then some new man comes into their town- 
ship, with new ideas and methods of doing 
business and winning customers, and be- 
fore they know where they are, the other 
fellow has got their business, and they 
wonder why. 


KNEW a young architect in the West 

who early in his career realized that if 
he was to hold his own and keep pace with 
the rapidly growing town in which he de- 
cided to locate, that he must keep out of 
the rut, get the big vision, keep himself 
right up-to-date on the latest develop- 
ments in his profession. 


Every year he used to make a trip right 
across the continent, visit some of the big 
cities, see some of the finest specimens of 
architecture, and come back to his home 
town with a stock of new ideas. He told me 
that the three months each year that he 
spent in this way, was the key to his phe- 
nomenal success and the best investment he 
ever made in his business. 

To-day that little township is a city of 
150,000 people and he has been responsible 
for the majority of its best buildings. By 
getting the big vision, he was able to keep 
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abreast of developments and to seize op- 
portunities when they came his way. 


One of the best examples I know of the 
value of the big vision is the case of Sidney 
Kidman, known to-day as the Cattle King 
of Australia. 


He was once a drover. His job was to 
drive sheep and cattle from one part of 
Central Australia to another. In times of 
drought he had to take the stock for big 
trips across waterless deserts to places 
that were favored with rain. 


In this way he got to know the country. 
He learned where the rainfall was least 
uncertain and where water was to be had 
for watering the stock in times of drought. 


HERE were hundreds of other men en- 
gaged in the same kind of work. 
They saw in it only dust and desert, three 
meals a day, a check every six months and 
then the chance for a big spree at the near- 
est hotel. 

But Kidman visualized himself as the 
king of this great, dead heart of Australia. 
He saw the possibilities of those vast tracts 
of salt-bust land where only the kangaroo 
had hitherto dwelt. 

He saved up his money; and{leased some 
of the most desirable tracts of sheep coun- 
try. He got control of the best water sup- 
plies. Then when the droughts came, other 
big station owners became dependent upon 
his. Yet further vast tracts of land passed 
into his hands. 

To-day he is known as the Cattle King 
of Australia. He has more sheep, cattle 
and horses than he can count and he is 
wealthy beyond human desire. The big 
vision opened his eyes to the big chance. 

I strongly advocate the importance and 
value of cultivating the broad outlook. 

It isn’t enough to know your own job 
thoroughly, you should also get to know 
the other fellow’s job and especially the job 
higher up. Try to get the general view. 


S THE fifth essential to success I nom- 
inate Will-power. 

Without will-power, the ability to pay 
attention and to concentrate, a person is 
most unlikely to succeed. He may have all 
the other fine qualities of energy, ambition 
knowledge, and vision, but if he lacks this 
they are of little value. 

It is the man who can stick at the job 
who can concentrate all his energes and 
forces on the task in hand, and whocan hold 
on when everything seems against him, 
who is likely to succeed. 
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When John Forrest proposed the West 
Australian water scheme for conveying 
water from Perth to Kalgoorlie, a distance 
of three hundred miles into the desert, 
people thought he was mad. 

The newspapers said it couldn’t be done. 
They characterized the scheme of expend- 
ing fifteen million dollars on the off-chance 
of finding gold, as pure foolishness. 

But Forest knew what he was about. 
He was a strong man. He got his scheme 
authorized by parliament and the money 
voted. In spite of ridicule from all sides, 
and by the help of the brilliant engineer, 
C. Y. O’Connor, he carried his project 
through. 


LITTLE river that came down a val- 

ley between high hills was dammed 
so as to make a lake that stretched ten 
miles up the valley and provided the nec- 
essary water Huge pipes were laid down 
all those three hundred miles. By the help 
of immense pumping machines the water 
was carried to Kalgoorlie. 

Mining and prospecting were made pos- 
sible. Then came the discovery of “The 
Golden Mile,” one of the richest mines the 
world has ever known. A few days he- 
fore the water scheme was finished, 
O’Connor became disgusted with the treat- 
ment he received at the hands of the pub- 
lic and the press, and blew his brains out. 
But Forest went right on with the job. He 
had the will-power to carry it through and 
his faith was rewarded. | 

It is the man who can keep right on 
when other people give up in despair, who 
finally wins out. The great thing is to 
know just what you are suited for, the 
work at which you can succeed, and then 
to get the big vision of the thing that you 
want to accomplish, and of how it is to be 
carried out, and then to drive right ahead 
regardless. 


Ac the lasi assenlial of success is 
Character. And by character in this 
connection I mean honesty of purpose, 
and the desire to render real service in 
return for what we expect to receive from 
others. 

Any career which is based on mere sel- 
fishness is bound to fail. 

Double-dealing always brings about a 
reaction against the double-dealer. True 
and abiding success must be based on 
service. 

Some years ago three men, Pierce, De- 
Rose, and Brookman, started out from 
South Australia to search for gold in the 
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great West. They formed a little syndi- 
cate of $750 among ten of their friends to 
help buy the necessary outfit and get a 
start. 

On arrival at the gold fields they soon 
spent all their cash without finding any 
gold. They decided to satisfy the friends 
who had put up the $750 by pegging out 
a claim just anywhere that looked at all 
likely and then trying to float a swindle. 

They picked out a likely looking spot. 
pegged out their claim, and would you 
believe it, they got right where the gold 
was. In a short time they were rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. By false 
reports from time to time about the 
amount of gold in their mine, they made 
more millions. 

But what did they do with the money 
after they had got it? They used to light 
their cigars with $25 bills. 

They would go into a hotel, smash all 
the bottles on the shelves and then plank 
down the money to pay for it. They hada 
high time for awhile, but listen to the 
end of the story. 

When Brookman died, his brother had 
to pay his funeral expenses. When Pierce 
died, all his property was mortgaged up to 
the hilt. And the last I heard of DeRose, 
he was working on the roads breaking 
stones. Those three men were exceedingly 
rich at one time in their career, but they 
were woefully deficient in character, and 
their wealth vanished. Moody of Wall 
St. says that of the many who make 
millions on Wall St., very, very few ever 
retain their wealth. That statement | 
significant. True success must be based 
on character and on the desire to render 
service. 


N this article-I have been thinking 

of success in the way it is usually 
thought of, namely success in money-mak- 
ing, but it is well to to remark that this 
is only one line of achievement, and by 
no means the most important. 


T is a greater achievement to write 
I a great book, compose a masterpiece 
of music, paint a fine picture, than to 
amass a fortune. l 

Above all, it is the greatest of all achiete- 
ments to carve oul a great characler, and lo 
deserve the love and gratitude of our fellows. 

But whatever our idea of success may 
be, the six essentials I have outlined still 
hold good, namely, ENERGY, AMBI- 
TION, KNOWLEDGE, VISION, WILL- 
POWER and CHARACTER. 


The Man Behind the Mask 


By EUGENE DEL MAR 


(Copyright, 1921, by Eugene Del Mar) 


“Mother, our neighbor’s window is so blurred, I can’t se: into their room.” 
“Nonsense, child; it is your own window that is soiled.” 


is a mask, behind which the Uni- 

versal Life masquerades in one of 
its myriad forms. Chameleon-like, at any 
one time this mask may present a different 
appearance to each of many observers. 
At one moment it may suggest a tragedy 
and at the next a comedy; either by reason 
of a change in itself or in the observer. 

The Universal Life is ever seeking ex- 
pression through form, and the appearance 
of the mask conforms to the mentality 
that serves as the bridge between the 
spiritual and its physical counterpart. 
It is the mentality that provides the cast 
in which every feature is outlined, and 
one’s mask takes on the general aspect of 
his fundamental thoughts. 

As each mask makes its entrance into 
the drama of human activities, 
itself surrounded on every side by other 
masks. From start to finish of existence 
it is engaged in penetrating the masks 
of others; seeking to interpret, explain and 
uncover disguises. This is a dominating 
feature of the game of life, and in the 
infinitude of variation one’s interest need 
never flag. 


Wise is usually designated a man 


O ONE mask is exactly like any other; 

and in its constant change-of appear- 
ance each mask serves effectually to pre- 
vent its possessor from being understood 
or interpreted rightly by the uninitiated. 
Looking upon the mask as the Reality, 
the multitude are readily deluded by the 
masks that surround them. Often one is 
as easily deceived by his own mask as by 
that of another. 

Snce masks delude and appearances 
deceive, there is a premium on wisdom, 
clear vision or right interpretation. That 
which is but of little value js recognized 
easily. That which every one understands 
is of the very slightest value. As value 
increases, recognition becomes less easy, 
and the masks more misleading. That 
which is most precious is guarded from 
recognition with the greatest of care; 
and many are the snares, misdirections, 
false clues, misleadings and distractions 
to dissuade one from penetrating the mask 


it finds . 
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or tempt him to abandon his search for 
the hidden treasure. 

Through countless ages, Universal Life 
has sought to unfold into the individualized 
realization of itself through form; mind is 
the agency it has employed for this purpose. 

One of the functions of mind is to dis- 
tribute the Universal Life in terms that 
physical form is capable of receiving and 
retaining. Mind is the moderator and 
transmuter that accommodates spiritual 
energy to the limitations of physical form; 
it is the necessary bridge to connect the 
worlds of spirit and form. 


N THE unduplicated aggregates of 

individual experiences, each human 
life presents an intricate geometrical de- 
sign, every line and curve of which is 
delineated somewhere in the structure of 
the mask. Each mask has been in the 
process of fashioning for eons of time; 
and while the patterns are infinite in 
variety, they are governed by invariable 
and immutable principle. 

The principal thought-ingredients that 
have contributed to the delineation of the 
human masks of today are those of habit, 
custom, tradition, convention and super- 
stition; these forming combinations of 
such intricacy and variety as to account 
readily for all possible contrasts of per- 
sonality. 

Thought seeks to embody itself in form; 
first in the body of the thinker, and then 
in his environment. Thought attracts 
to itself the material necessary for its 
embodiment, and then fashions it in its 
own image and likeness—in its interpre- 
tation, in visibility, of that which pre- 
viously was invisible. It may fashion its 
interpretations after some visible form, 
or, from the seeming void it may conjure 
up some new combination of primary 
factors. Inevitably thought takes on form, 
if only within the physical confines of the 
thinker. It fashions the mask that con- 
ceals the man; it builds the home in which 
he lives. 


HE home that each one fashions for 
himself is a mask to others because 
the latter also wear masks, and interpret 
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those that surround them in the image 
and likeness of their own. Their vision 
is masked exactly as are their features and 
forms. Are their features masked in sel- 
fishness, greed or cruelty, then their 
vision is directed along these channels 
of interpretation. To them, other masks 
seem similarly distorted, for they bring 
to the surface of others the similitude of 
their own thoughts. Similarly, if their 
features are masked in altruism, gen- 
erosity or kindness. 

A mirror reflects a true picture as its 
surface is clear, smooth and unsullied; 
as it has behind it that which quickens 
its receptivity; as it is open, straight- 
forward and on the level. If it is curved, 
concavely or convexly, or crooked, or if 
its surface is distorted or spotted or marred 
in any way, the picture it reflects takes 
on the imperfections of the mirror. That 
which is pictured may be perfect in ap- 
pearance, but the mirror reports it in 
its own language and interpretation. 

The mask is Man’s mirror. On a wave- 
tossed Soul the reflected pictures are 
blurred and indistinct. With emotions 
violent and uncontrolled, enthusiasm is 


misdirected and energy lashes itself into- 


a wild frenzy. With thought contra- 
dictory and chaotic, actions become in- 
consistent and erratic. Unless spiritually 
controlled, mind and body run amuck, 
and the mask pictures life as crippled and 
distorted. 


HE Soul seeks freedom of expression 
in form. The Soul uses the mind as 
its invisible medium, and the mind makes 
the body its visible counterpart. The Soul 
unfolds through the mind as the latter 
becomes receptive through its greater 
development, and the mind develops with 
the body’s growth in refinement of tex- 
ture. Each acts and reacts upon the others, 
and the Soul finds increasing freedom as 
the mind becomes receptive to it and as 
it in turn finds freer circulation through 
its physical body. A mask serves to reveal 
to the degree that the Soul has found free- 
dom, and it conceals to the extent that 
its Soul still remains enslaved. 

The Soul that is free though seemingly 
enmeshed, sees through or behind the 
masks of others; and freed Souls recognize 
each ‘other despite the masks that effec- 
tually hide them from others. The freed 
Soul differentiates between masks and 
realities, and it looks beneath the surface 
waves of the ocean of life to the calm depths 
below. The freed Soul may tear off the 
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fetters that bind another, put aside the 
veil that obscures the other’s vision, and 
enable the other’s mind and body to bear 
the effulgence of the Soul that is awaiting 
its deliverance to freedom. 


HE Soul becomes free as it realizes 

or makes real the Truth, in thought 
and act. It shines ever more effulgent 
through mind and body as its ideals be- 
come more grand and lofty, as its ideas 
are made more clear and definite, and as 
its acts are as clear and definite as its 
thoughts and grand and lofty as its ideals. 
As gradually it realizes in feeling, becomes 
conscious in thought, and acts physically 
in accord with the fundamental truth of 
identity with its Source, the mists of doubt 
clear away, the clouds of fear dissolve, 
the miasmas of selfishness fade away, and 
the sunshine of clear vision penetrates 
the masks of error that seem to environ 
others. 

In its identity with Universal Spirit, 
the Soul is all-inclusive; and its escape 
from or through the bondage of mind and 
body is facilitated by the acceptance of 
that which previously it had rejected or 
not included. As Soul expands in realiza- 
tion through its mind becoming more 
receptive to spiritual ideals, and as mind 
expands in consciousness through its body 
accepting higher mental guidance, it in- 
cludes more and more, and becomes 1m- 
creasingly universal. Through the realiza- 
tion of inclusion and identity comes love, 
sympathy, understanding and spiritual 
vision. 

One of the great lessons of life is the 
necessity ‘of including at some time that 
which one now rejects. The Soul will not 
accept exclusion as a finality, and that 
which is forbidden to it becomes a magnet 
of irresistible attraction. The Soul must 
know all, and it can know only through 
identity or inclusion. One attracts only 
that which belongs to him and comes for 
purposes of inclusion and identity. It 
comes as the result of one’s contact with 
the Principle of Attraction, which cannot 
but function with infallible accuracy. 


HE Man Behind the Mask’’ is the 

Soul, identified with its Source, 1- 
dividualized Spirit, in the image and like- 
ness of the Infinite; but lacking that 
individual realization and consciousness 
of itself that may accompany only the 
possession of mind and body. The Man 
behind the mask is drawn inevitably to 
incarnate in form until mind and body 
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shine as effulgent as Soul itself. Then, 
its purpose having been fulfilled, the mask 
dissolves. 

The mask is the screen behind and with- 
in which the Soul houses itself for the 
purpose of protection and the conceal- 
ment of vulnerable points of attack. The 
Man is never what the mask seems to be, 
or what it assumes to be, nor even what 
it thinks it is, although, ‘‘what it thinks, 
it is.” 

It is quite true that “things are sel- 
dom what they seem.” One preaches to 
others in order to convince himself. He 
professes a virtue to cover a vice. He 
parades his strength in one direction to 
cover his weakness in another. He accuses 
another to divert suspicion from himself. 
The short of stature stretches himself 
tall; and the tall bows himself short. The 
man of courage assumes meekness and the 
coward bullies. The wise avows ignorance, 
and the ignorant assumes wisdom. As the 
mask is an artificial make-up, fashioned 
largely to deceive and delude for protective 
purposes, it has ceased to know itself for 
what it really is. 


Mores life has added greatly to 
the intricacy of human masks. 
Until recently, physiognomy, phrenology, 
palmistry, astrology and kindred arts 
sufficed to afford a peep behind the masks. 
These agencies have become ite in- 
adequate to cope with present day con- 
ditions, and we now have a new Science 
of Mind, as formulated in psychology and 
psycho-analysis, to teach us to read masks 
and unravel the mysteries of conscious 
and unconscious mask-building. 

Without the mask, Man would be 
invisible; but without the Man there could 
be no mask. The Man creates his mask, 
wears it, changes it, and finally discards 
it. But the Man never changes. The 
mask is the clothing, the home, the resi- 
dence of the Man; which he is forever 
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patching and altering to suit his changing 
fancy. It may seem that the Man is 
changing, but it is only his covering that 
is being fashioned differently to meet his 

changing thought seasons. | 


As Man is a deathless Soul, identified 
with Universal Spirit, one can do little 
or GET for Man himself. But the 
mask is Man’s creation and being imper- 
manent, ever-changing, illusive and de- 
lusive, it is that which requires his never- 
ceasing attention. It is as the mask is 
guided by strong and controled emotions, 
and by clear and definite thought that the 
Soul qualities are realized, and Man enters 
on the enjoyment of Self-revelation. 


ba profoundest study for man is 
Man, and his deepest satisfaction is 
to watch his own Self-revelation; after 
seeing himself as a worm or caterpillar 
crawling on the earth, to witness his 
gradual metamorphosis into a butterfly 
or Spiritual Being with gorgeous habila- 
ments, disclosing from beneath his dis- 
guise the indisputable proofs of his divine 
origin. 

This is the Man behind the mask, a 
Being of infinite glory, but environed by 
forests of ignorance that obscure his vision, 
by rivers of doubt that benumb his facul- 
ties, and by clouds of fear that stifle his 
energies. Ignorance, doubt and fear were 
the principal factors that served to fashion 
his mask, but these are merely the primi- 
tive aspects of wisdom, faith and courage. 


As the texture of the mask clarifies and 
refines, gradually it loses its grossness of 
materiality, assumes the delicacy and 
constituency of thought, and is finally 
dissolved and dissipated in the sunshine 
of spiritual understanding. Then the 
mask fades away, and there is disclosed 
in his true colors of spiritual glory the 
Being that previously had been 
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Music is the expression of objectless, limitless desires. Music alone has no 
correspondence with actual existence. No other art touches upon the infinite. In 
roportion to the material used, the results of musical composition transcend 
hana comprehension. That out of the combinations and recombinations of 
only seven tones man can lay hold upon the infinite is a fact which no human in- 
genuity can ever explain. The reason music has never been dissociated from 
religious worship is found primarily in this—its mysterious hold upon infinity, 
and secondarily in the fact that religion alone is able to call forth the sub- 


limest effort of this grandest proof of human greatness. * * 


*—Florence Traill. 


Is There Anything in Prayer? 


By J. EDGAR PARK 


NE of the earliest discoveries made 

by the adventurer who dares to 

penetrate into the Land of Common 
Sense is that in that land mere wishing 
does not accomplish very much. Sun- 
dered lovers wished their hearts away 
for centuries, longing for the sound of the 
other’s voice through the intervening 
miles of space. But all was of no avail 
until to that wishing was added the 
minute knowledge of electro-magnetism, 
which resulted in the invention of the 
telephone. 

The longest road in the world is the 
road that lies between feeling and fact. 
The road can be made passable only by 
knowledge. Wishing is just the initial 
motive force designed to drive one to 
seek the knowledge of the way. Pro- 
cessions of longing, beseeching human 
beings through plague-stricken cities, im- 
ploring the removal of the curse, effected 
nothing until their desires were converted 
into patient investigation of the causes 
and cure of plague. The processions 
were valuable in so far as they incited 
and stung the lethargic scientific mind 
into investigation and discovery. Wish- 
ing, looked upon as an end in itself, is 
barren, but it is the initial stage of all 
progress. 


ESIRE, when it can be transmuted 
into action, is the joy of life. Desire, 
when it cannot immediately be trans- 
muted into action, is the basic problem 
of literature, art, philosophy, and re- 
ligion. What is to be done with it? | 
Prayer is the organization of unsatis- 
fied desire. Unless it is organized in 
some way it leads to ruinous conse- 
quences. Worry, nervous disorders, de- 
pression, temptation, morbid mental con- 
ditions—these are the names of some 
of the results of unorganized, unsatisfied 
desires. A mother returns home on 
a sudden call, to find her child sick unto 
death. She immediately gets the best 
doctor and the best nurses, and does 
all she can for his cure. At last she has 
done all she is able to do. Can she then 
put the matter from her mind and go 
to the movies? No, there remains, after 
she has done everything possible for her 
child, a mass of desire for that child’s 
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recovery which she has not been able to 
work off into action. What is she to do 
with it? She may either go into another 
room and worry herself to death over the 
child, and thus make herself a prophet 
of death to the child and the whole house- 
hold, or she may pray. Prayer is the 
control of the overflow of desire above 
that which can be immediately trans- 
muted into action. 


HAT then is her mental attitude in 
prayer? It has been largely repre- 
sented as that of a slave asking for a favor 
before the throne of an oriental potentate. 
“I have done many favors for thee in 
the past. I have contributed to thy 
church, and attended thy services, and 
kept thy laws. Now I humbly ask, as a 
return for these offerings, the life of this 
child!” l 
Or it has been supposed that here is 
the one exception to the otherwise inex- 
orable principle that mere wishing does 
not accomplish anything. She is simply 
to wish and ask for, as a child would wish 
and ask a parent, something desired. 
Prayer in both these cases is looked 
upon as a triangle. The mother and the 
child are at the base angles; God is at 
the apex. The mother sends up a prayer 
to God, which God considers, and if it 
seems good to Him, sends down the 
answer to the child. The conditions of 
effective prayer under these conditions 
are, as set forth in a recent hand-book 
on prayer, faith, humidlity, and submission. 


HERE has been, however, a growing 
school of religious thinkers who have 
felt that the use of terms and figures 
like these must not blind us to the fact 
that the realm of prayer is no exception 
to the general rule; that it is necessary, 
not only to wish, but to know how to 
wish; that there are laws governing 
the organization of unsatisfied desires, 
which must be observed. 
Prayer for them is not so much a triangle 
as a Straight line. Prayer is the organiza- 
tion of one’s unsatisfied desires so that 
God may work through them for the end 
desired. The mother’s unsatisfied desire 
for the life of the child may be so or- 


ganized as to be the channel through 
(Continued on page 45.) 


Recognition of Human Brotherhood 
Need of Industry 


By HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 


T happens that there is a new principle 
I in Amena business and industrial 
life. Rather it is the new discovery 
of a very old principle. It is the principle 
of responsibility—of responsibility to each 
other, but higher than that, responsibility 
to the great public. We all of us, employer 
and employe both, have one great boss— 
the people. It is the master employer of 
us all. 

In the long run, if we could only see it, 
we are all working for ourselves. Every 
time we quarrel, we hurt ourselves. Every 
time we stop work, or cause work to be 
stopped, we cause loss to ourselves. If 
we have no better reason, we have that 
selfish reason, as the strongest argument 
of all for fellowship in industry, for working 
together. Harmony makes money, dis- 
cord causes loss. ! 

For that same reason, the reason that 
every man’s individual prosperity is bound 
up with the prosperity of all, the worker 
owes it to himself to work. This is no day 
for loafers. The man who doesn’t earn 
his pay should have no pay. I am opposed 
to the rich loafer and the poor loafer. 
The loafer is a thief. He steals just as 
certainly as if he set out with a jimmy 
and a gun. 


HAVE this to say to my fellow trade 

unionists: If you want to make progress 
in America, you must clean your house of 
shirkers. Let us be charitable outright, if 
we must. If a man is disabled, mentally, 
morally, or physically, it is time to take 
care of him for what he is and for what he 
has done. 

If a faithful employe he should be cared 
for in his old age. In other words, give 
him what we call a pension. Let the trade 
unionist say: ‘I will not work with shirk- 
ers, who, in robbing their employers, are 
robbing all the rest of us. We want to 
make our trade union badge a symbol of 
an honorable man who does an honest day’s 
work. I mean that badge to be a badge 
of pride.” | 

If the unions were more fully shot 
through with that spirit, antagonism to the 
unions would die a speedy death in the 
camps of its bitterest enemies. No criti- 


cism visits the man who works. If the 
unions demanded of every member a certain 
reasonable measure of daily work—if they 
finedYor firedJ[the shirker—I can see the 
day when every employer in the land 
would hail the nearest union leader and 
say, ‘Come, unionize my plant.” 


HE unions have it in their power— 

and now more than at any other time 
in our industrial history—to make every 
employer eager to employ organized labor. 
I can hear that employer say, ““The union 
card is the guarantee of efficiency. I will 
employ no man without it. I would no 
more hire a man without it than I would 
accept a dollar without the government 
stamp.” 

The effort to promote industrial peace 
and prosperity must come from both sides 
alike, from enlightened employer, and 
from awakened worker, union or nonunion. 
No group on either side can put itself above 
the law and maintain its existence. And 
by law we mean the laws of prosperity as 
well as the laws of the civil code. 

The public will not tolerate infraction 
of either set of laws. They seem to want 
to destroy without offering a substitution, 
so I am going to take this view until some- 


thing constructive is offered to take its 
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place. As jobs are scarce, as the demand 
for work is slack, and as labor is in a 
weakened state for the time being, it 
seems to these men a good time to smash 
the union power forever. 


SAY such a thing is neither possible nor 
safe. It is true that some of the em- 
ploying associations and trade organiza- 
tions have got to clean house, or lose the 
respect of the greatest employer—The 
Public. I have no doubt that every union 
rule which seems to us arbitrary and high- 
handed, resulted from some oppressive re- 
striction imposed by old-fashioned em- 
ployers. The unions are an outgrowth of 
the time, crush them, and you will have 
secret organizations of the wildest radical 
type. They will not, they should not, 
surrender what they have won. 
Here, in America, as everywhere else in 
the world, new forces, new ideas of personal 
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freedom, new hopes of advancement have 
been released by the war. In other lands 
those hopes have run wild in revolution. 
Here too the revolution is working itself 
out, but quietly, in the American fashion. 
Crush the unions, and you encourage the 
violent form of revolution. No, the duty 
of the day is to work with the worker, and 
not to fight him. He is entitled to fight 
back, as he will. It is harmony we need, 
not fighting. Every factory should be a 
happy family. With surprisingly little 
effort we can make it so. 


i the fifty-five years since the Civil War 
the United States has made one of the 
most astonishing leaps forward in human 
records. In that half century it has taken 
its place at the forefront of all others as a 
producing nation. 
of human endeavor there has been nothing 
like this rapid rise to wealth on the part 
of a whole people. Since the recent great 
war the gap between us and our nearest 
rivals has, if anything, widened. In that 
war our resources of machinery counted 
as much as our men in the tide of victory. 
Nothing has ever equalled the magnitude 
of that performance. We literally made an 


era. 

In the year 1919, on the heels of this most 
devouring of all wars, we kept 287,000 
manufacturing plants in operation, some 
of them night and day. With the skill of 
their 8,000,000 employes we turned out a 
product valued in that year at sixty billions 
of dollars. Early in the boom year of 1920 
we did even better. And yet at this mo- 
ment we dare to be downhearted! A 
people capable of such endeavor has been 
almost in despair for the past six months, 
doubting its ability to recover from the 
effects of its own discouragement! 


HIS great volume of wealth, this rapid 

advance, we have been able to achieve 
in fifty short years by intense application 
of a genius for the mechanics of industry. 
Now, I believe we are to work a new era in 
the world’s progress by applying our na- 
tional genius to the humanics, the human 
side, of industry. We had been making 
our country one vast machine. Now has 
come the realization that all our industrial 
ills have sprung from lack of a single cog 
in that machine—a single cog, but the most 
important of all, the very mainspring. 
The missing cog has been the element of 
simple humanity. Now, with our char- 
acteristic energy, we are hastening to 
supply that element. 


In the whole past story . 


Greatly as we have been building, our 
material resources have still been only 
partly uncovered. Our human resources 
have hardly been touched at all. 


UR people possess enormous resources 
of inventive skill, to be released to 
new accomplishments, to further and more 
rapid advances still. From what I have 
seen, the great business and executive 
brains of the country are shackled by too 
many regulatory laws. Our workmen have 
confined their full productive powers within 
too many self-imposed restrictions. We 
must unshackle them all and let them go, 
to start anew the hum of the wheel, the 
screech of the whistle, and all that is music 
to the ear of the out-of-work workman 
and the distressed employer. 

We have been overlooking our richest 
resources of all—our riches in skill and 
brains and character. Now we are study- 
ing how to release those forces. Till now 
our thought has been all for better and 
bigger machines. Now we want better and 
bigger men. Our thought turns from the 
machine to the man at the machine, to the 
millions of men in our factories, whose 
deft hands and nimble wits have toiled 
to such wonderful purpose. 


To American workman has given of his 
very best to our amazing national de- 
velopment. He deserves the best in re- 
turn. Everywhere the wise among our 
employers have come to see the full measure 
of the workman’s deserts. 

A living wage, yes. By all means 
Even that is not enough. Give the 
American workman the means to live 
according to his well known standards. 
We like to boast of those standards of his. 
the highest in the world. Help him to 
maintain them. Make him a purchaser. 
Give him the chance to rear a family. Give 
him the wherewithal to educate his chil- 
dren. He wants and needs recreation for 
himself. The President’s words on this 
matter are better than mine. In bis 
recent speech in New York he said, “See 
that the American wage-earner has enough 
to make his house a home, enough to insure 
that the struggle for existence shall no! 
crowd out the things truly worth existing 
for.” 


T IS easy to tell of these matters 
I that are out of order. Some of them 
look hopeless of remedy. Most of them 
will take time and patience for thet 
adjustment. Freight rates need to come 
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down, and can come down, but only 
as the whole complicated system of rail- 
road work and wages is adjusted. 


Yet there are things that we all can do, 
those who employ, those who work, and 
those who wait for houses. We can 
cease to be slackers, all of us. We can all 
join to push for new banking laws, to 
release the needed money. We can 
loose our own purse-strings. In a hundred 
ways each of us can do his part. 


And the building problem calls first 
and loudest for attention. It lies straight 
across the road to prosperity. 
not go forward, we can not reach the 
goal that is almost in sight, while the 
way is barred by the high wall of rents. 


T IS too absurd to think of a people 

as resourceful, as energetic as ours 
allowing itself to be very long baffled 
by such an obstacle. I believe we are 
on the edge, not only of a new day of 
prosperity but of a wholly new and 
infinitely better spirit in our national life. 


I see a day when those who toil and 
those who employ work together in 
friendly fellowship for their own and 
the common good. I see the day when 
the trade union card will be honored like 
the doctor’s diploma. [I see the day 
when the workman will be as lost with- 
out his certificate of skill and honesty 
as the employer himself without the 
certificate of honesty he will want to 
possess in the good-will of his man. And 
not all the uncertainty of the present 
time can shake my conviction that such 
a day will come. 


T HAS been said that “The rise of 

the man is the rise of the worker.” 
If that is so, show me the country where 
the worker has a larger opportunity, a 
larger share in life, a swifter road to be 
himself the employer. Show me such 
a country, and I will despair of the Ameri- 
can workman’s rising higher still. Just 
now we allow ourselves to be discouraged 
by a temporary halt in our progress. 
Yet there never was a time, not a time 
of the wildest boom, when the brains 
of the country were fixed more intensely, 
more determinedly in building a greater 
tomotrow. That is the blessing adversity 
confers. From ancient days comes back 
a motto, as if even then bold spirits were 
writing the hymn of American business 
—‘‘We dare to go forward.” 


We can. 


Loyalty 
Loa is a two-sided arrangement. 
Before men can give it an employer 
must have earned it. I early realized, as 
every employer must realize, that you 
cannot make men loyal against their own 
interests. 

If it can be shown them that it will be 
to their advantage to follow refractory 
labor union leaders, if they can be made 
to believe that they can do better for 
themselves by not being friendly to their 
employer, then men cannot be expected 
to west in their lot with you heart and 
soul. 

But if you can prove to them by your 
everyday actions and your attitude toward 
them that you have their interests at heart 
and are anxious to do the right thing by 
them, then you can win the loyalty of 
every man who is made of the right stuff 
and is willing to do the fair thing by his 
employer.—E. P. Ripley. 


AN D forward we will go. It is sense- 
less to think of a people like ours 
being long held back. Put down our 
foolish alarms, and we hear already the 
hum of the mills again, the screech of 
the whistle, the rattle of the riveter, the 
whir of the saw, all the sounds that are 
music sweet to the ears of all of us. 


To think of this country as being 
long kept out of its stride, is to deny all 
the blazing facts of our matchless advance 
in the past fifty years. Yet it is not the 
old material prosperity we are to grasp 
again. We are going to find it lightened 
by a new spirit. Too many new facts 
are present for us to doubt what the new 
prosperity will be like. 


BELIEVE the workman and his em- 

ployer are going to find it together, 
arm in arm. l believe the advance of 
our country in the next fifty -years will 
be greater than ever, because we are 
going to be rich in soul as well as rich 
in dollars. The man of means, the man 
who employs, faces a new responsibility 
to his less fortunate fellows. 

The man who works sees new duties 
and honesty and endeavor before him. 
A new democracy is coming into the 
world of industry. And I believe our 
lives, more than our purses, are to be 
enriched and sweetened by a new fellow- 
ship, a new understanding of life, and 
work, and country. 


Digest from a recent address to the Convention of the 


National Hardwood Lumber Association at Philadelphia. 
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COZY CHATS 


By GRACE M. BROWN 
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SN’T it interesting how people are com- 
mencing to realize the factuality of 
the thought force and to know that the 
constructive thought force is an actual 
saving element in their lives. 

This morning I had a letter from a friend 
in Kansas City containing this question: 
Do you believe that accidents are the 
result of destructive thinking and if so 
can a constructive thinker avert disaster? 

As I started to answer his letter, it 
occurred to me that possibly the question 
which interests our brother in Kansas 
may also interest some other folks so I 
will just tell you a bit of an experience 
which I intended to tell him. 

Of course what I believe about a thing 
is non-essential but the forces which oper- 
ate in nature are most accurate and we 
can see first what the law says and then 
we can see what we believe. 

Every activity in nature is the result of 
some quality of thought action. 

All of the forces in operation are divided 
into two forms of energy,—one is construct- 
ive and the other is destructive. 

Now if you will be observant and give 
your attention to what is passing on 
around you,—analyze it without judgment 
and without prejudice, you will see that a 
destructive occurrence is always the result 
of a destructive or confused thought action 
somewhere and you will also see many occa- 
sions where a constructive thinker actually 
dissolves the forces already set in motion 
and averts disaster which seemed inevit- 
able. We say it is a narrow escape but 
what are accidents and what are escapes? 


ATHER an odd little thing happened 

to me last Saturday afternoon which 
seems to illustrate this point and which 
was decidedly interesting at the time. 
It certainly strengthened my faith in the 
intelligent action of nature’s finer forces. 
I was driving up Colfax Avenue in my 
little electric car which is usually a most 
gentle mild mannered, responsive little 
affair. We, the car and I, stopped at 
the market for a few moments and when I 
reentered the car there was a huge, aggress- 
ive, Snorting automobile within about a 
foot of our front wheels, It is never part 


to 
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of our program to wait a minute and it 
did not dawn upon my consciousness that 
the car and I might possibly disagree. 
And I must admit that I was not especially 
constructive in my attitude of mind toward 
the impudent, offending automobile. 

So I put on the reverse speed rather 
impatiently and to my amazement it was 
entirely unresponsive in going back into 
place and in less time than I can tell it 
the poor little indignant car had backed 
wildly across the street, over a stone curb- 
ing, between two trees with just barely 
space for our passing and into a big apart- 
ment house entrance. 

Two men came rushing from the offend- 
ing automobile to pick up the pieces of 
us and they were decidedly more un- 
nerved than were the car and I who had 
by that time reunited our forces and for- 
given each other for the unexpected flurry. 
But it took quite a little skill for the two 
men to guide us between the trees and over 
the curbing where we bad heen so marvel- 
ously guided by some unseen force not 
five minutes before. 


S THEY were calculating the hair's 
breadth for passing, one of the men 
said, ‘Well, I don’t see how she escaped with 
her life, and there is not even a scratch on 
this car.” And I said to him, “I am 
environed by faith which saved me from 
a smash even though I was almost wrathy 
with you for coming up so close to me.” 

“Well,” said he, “you are environed by 
luck of some sort, whatever you may call 
it.” 

As I said before, what I believe does not 
matter, I am simply relating the facts of 
an occurrence. But just the same I do 
believe that the flurry was due to my bit 
of temper over the proximity of the car 
and our apparent escape to the fact that 
I am an habitually constructive thinker 
and worker. I was telling a friend about 
it and she said that she got perfectly furi- 
ous at her sewing machine once and that 
it was out of order and refused to work 
for three days. 

Imagination? Well, perhaps, but things 
do happén strangely in accordance with 

) (Continued on page 42) 


The Tragedy of Getting Square 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


(Copyright 1921 by O. S. Marden) 


KNOW a man who for years carried 

a fearful grudge against an employer 
who had broken a contract with him and 
discharged him. He not only refused to 
speak {to his former employer when he 
met him on the street, but was constantly 
saying bitter things about him and stabbed 
him in the back whenever he got an oppor- 
tunity. 

Finally the employer failed in business, 
and, when all other resources had failed, 
in his desperate need, in order to keep his 
family from actual want, he applied for 
a position to the man he had once dis- 
charged, who had in the meantime become 
prosperous. 

The man gloated over their changed 
conditions and took great delight in “get- 
ting square,” as he called it, with the “old 
man.” Instead of giving him a helping 
hand, he gave him what he described as 
a “terrible raking over the coals,” told 
him how he had hated him for years for 
the insult he had put upon him, and that 
he was really glad to have the opportunity 
of witnessing his painful distress and of 
turning him down when asking for a favor. 
He actually rejoiced in the misfortune of 
the man he regarded as his enemy and 
bragged about his triumph in at last ‘‘get- 
ting even” with him.” 


OW, THIS “getting even” business 

proved a very costly one to this man, 
as it does to everybody who tries it. 
Hatred had rankled so long in his system 
that there is no doubt but it had much to 
do with the failure of his health, for he 
suffered frightfully from chronic nervous 
dyspepsia, and liver and kidney trouble, 
as wellfas rheumatism. Indeed, his phy- 
sician told him it was his mental irritation 
that caused his nervous breakdown. He 
said that the carrying of grudges against 
others, the failure to eradicate the roots of 
fancied insults, allowing hard thoughts 
and bitter feelings to fester and ulcerate 
in the nature, lowers one’s vitality, lessens 
physical resisting power, and tends to 
physical and mental deterioration. 

I have known people to carry for years 
feelings of bitter hatred and a desire for 
revenge, a determination to “get square” 
with those who injured them, until 
their whole characters were so changed 


that they became almost inhuman. 

Hatred, revenge, and jealousy are poisons 
just as fatal to all that is noblest in us as 
arsenic is fatal to the physical life. What 
a fearful price to pay for revenge—a price 
which ruins efficiency, kills happiness and 
blights character. And then think for a 
moment how unmanly, how unwomanly, 
how despicable it is to be waiting for an 
opportunity to injure another, to “get 
square” with some one! 


F FOR any real or fancied wrong you 

hold a grudge against another, there is 
a better way of “getting square” than by 
striving to injure him. ve’s way is 
infinitely better. It will win over your 
so-called enemy’s respect and love, and it 
will have the approval of your own soul. 
You have tried the hatred and grudge 
method; you have tried the revenge way, 
the jealousy way; you have tried the worry, 
the anxiety method, and these have pained 
and tortured you all the more. 

You have tried law and the courts to 
settle troubles and difficulties with neigh- 
bors and business associates, and perhaps 
you won lawsuits only to make bitter, life- 
long enemies. But perhaps you have 
never yet tried love’s way, excepting in 
spots. If you have not yet tried it as a 
principle, as a life philosophy, as a great 
life lubricant, begin now. It will smooth 
out all the rough places and wonderfully 
ease your journey over the jolts of life. 

If we were only as generous in judging 
others as we are in judging ourselves, as 
tolerant of others’ weaknesses as we are 
of our own, we should be very slow to 
anger. The habit of holding the good-will, 
the kindly, sympathetic thought toward 
everybody would lift our minds above petty 
jealousy and meannesses; it would enrich 
and enlarge our whole nature. 

The daily habit of wishing everybody 
well, of feeling like wishing everybody 
a Godspeed, no matter if they are strangers, 
ennobles character and beautifies and en- 
riches life. 

Yet everywhere, we see people who are 

arreling about half of the time, nagging. 
aultfinding, “getting mad” for trifles un- 
worthy of attention. What a way for men 
and women with divine possibilities to 
spend their lives! 
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D! D YOU ever realize that by yielding 
instead of resisting, by giving in 
instead of being stubborn, by giving in 
instead of being a stickler for an apology, 
you disarm the resentment and awaken the 
better nature of the one who has injured 
you? Many people have thus gained the 
good-will of one whom they had regarded 
as an enemy. 

Give in, my friend—this is love’s way. 
Don’t resist, don’t stand out, don’t be a 
stickler for the fine points, for the letter 
of your rights, but show yourself big, 
magnanimous, generous to your foe or 
fancied enemy. You will arouse what is 
big and generous in him. He will say to 
himself, “Why, I never realized that this 
man was such a good fellow, that he had 
such splendid qualities.” He will be so 
impressed by your yielding, your ‘giving 
in,’’ when according to custom you had a 
perfect right to resist, that he will become 
your friend. 

The next time you are so angry that your 
blood boils with indignation and you are 
ready to belch forth the hot lava of your 
temper like a volcano, just think a moment 
and don’t do it. The next time you are 
inclined to hold a grudge in your heart 
against some one you think has injured 
you, don’t do it. 

Don’t mail that sarcastic, bitter letter 
which you write in an angry mood, and 
which gave you a feeling of spiteful satis- 
faction because you thought you had done 
a smart thing and were going to get square 
with someone who had insulted you— 
burn it. 

Don’t say the mean thing you have been 
planning to say to someone you think has 
been mean to you. Instead, give him the 
love thought, the magnanimous thought. 


Safe 
work, at home and on the street. 

ctice safety always and all ways.—Ceci 
Pittsburgh. 


orm safe habits. 
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Say to yourself, “He is my brother. No 
matter what he has done, I can’t be 
mean to him.” 


ATRED, ill-will, cannot live an instant 

in the presence of the Golden Rule—, 
in the presence of love. Love melts all 
prejudices, dissolves all hatreds and jealous- 
les, neutralizes all bitterness. It has no 
enemies. It is a welcome guest every- 
where. It needs no introduction. It in- 
troduces itself and every created thing 
responds to it. It has transformed wild 
beasts into the dearest and most lovable 
of pets. It drives the brute out of every 
human being. 

Along about Christmas time we notice 
that, with few exceptions, the meanest 
characters, the most selfish and most dis- 
agreeable, are moved by the atmosphere 
of “good will to men” and tend to feel 
generous and kindly impulses. Though 
they may use all their ingenuity and cun- 
ning to get the advantage of one another 
and make the best bargain for themselves; 
though they may be cold-blooded, selfish 
and indifferent to the sufferings and hard- 
ships of others the rest of the year, for 
one day they let by-gones be by-gones, for 
one day they become helpful, kindly, mag- 
nanimous. 

On Christmas Day the hearts that were 
dead live again. The world comes nearer 
to happiness than in all the other three 
hundred and sixty-four days. 

What a tremendous forward stride we 
should take if the Christmas spirit of 
brotherhood could be perpetuated through- 
out the year. If each one of us should 
elect to do unto others as he would have 
others do unto him, the dream of the broth- 
erhood of man would be quickly realized. 


is a habit of mind. Keep safety always in mind to prevent death, injury or loss from accidents while at 
Remember the safety of others. Think 
1R. Rice, President Western Pennsylvania Division, National Safety Council, 


safety, talk eafety. 


® ae ust 
A race is like a day's work—you have either gained or lost. When you have won, remember there l a prie] W. 


a little bit better wai When you 


You never get to the end of Christ’s words. 
they 


use that is made of them, they are still not exhaust 


è have lost, remember there is another chance coming, so prepare. 
Paddock, speed marvel of University of South California. 


There is somethi she 
into laws, they pass into doctrines, they pass into consolations; but they never pass away, and after all 
ed.—Dean Stanley. 


in them always behind. They pass into proverbs. 


There's no satisfaction in life equal to the knowledge that one's promotions have been won i cool alone. Those 


who seek advancements through favoritism or ‘‘pull’’ are doomed to many disa 
your work and your boss will approve and your job improve.—Hugh Rodman, Ad 


tments. ve yourself in all 
United States Navy. 


A chronicinvalid would give everything to be healthy and strong. How much are 
you giving to keep yourself physically fit? Think it over and then spend some time 


and money on it. Join an athletic association and become as active a member as your 
doctor and your ability will permit.—Albert H. Sharpe, Athletic Director, Yale. 


A Business Experiment With a 
Fireless Cooker 


By ROBERT T. UPDEGRAFF 


ELL, Brooks, I bought thirty-five 
W businesses this morning,” an- 
nounced Addison V. Winchester, 
treading firmly across the Oriental rugs 
of his offices on the twelfth floor of the 
big granite office building at 1 State Street. 
“Thirty-five!” gasped Brooks, Addison 
Winchester’s secretary and shadow, with 
visions of thirty-five new letter heads with 
“V. W's” name on them as president, to 
add to the seventeen business letterheads 
so embellished already crowding the sta- 
tionery cabinet at his elbow. 


“Yes; thirty-five,” repeated Winchester, . 


permitting just the trace of a quizzical 
twinkle to show in his eyes. “But,” he 
added, after a deliberate pause, ‘‘there’ll 
be only one letterhead, Brooks.” 

Then with a loquaciousness unusual for 
this gruff business genius, he remarked, 
with the nearest to a boyish grin that 
Brooks had ever seen on his face, “At 
last I am a merchant prince, Brooks, with 
thirty-five stores!” 

So saying, he stalked into his big pri- 
vate office, leaving his secretary to wonder 
what these thirty-five stores might deal 
in and where they might be located. 

When Morton Appel, general manager 
for Warren’s Corner Grocery Stores, Inc. 
turned in at the winding gravel path 
leading to his cozy little home on Ridge- 
field Avenue in a suburb of Philadelphia, 
his wife, who sat knitting on the screened- 
in porch, knew something was the matter. 

Five years before, when they were first 
married, she would have inquired anx- 
iously, “What is it, Morton?” had she 
seen that troubled look in his face. But 
she had learned by this time to let Morton 
break news in his own way. Probably he 
would volunteer no information until he 
would be puffing on a long, fat cigar, 
on the porch after dinner. 


HAT was her surprise, therefore, 
when, before the screen door had even 
swung closed, he announced bluntly, *““Well, 
it’s all over, Laura.” 
‘What do you mean?” 
“The company has sold out.” 
“Sold out?” 
“Yes; I haven't told you because I 
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haven’t wanted to worry you, but we've 
been running behind for months, and the 
Warrens have hinted to me that they might 
have to sell the business. I didn’t be- 
lieve they’d ever do it, but ‘S. J.’ came 
into my office this morning and told me 
that he and his brother couldn’t weather 
it any longer and that they had a cash 
offer from a man by the name of Win- 
chester and they thought they’d have to 
take it. That was at 10 o'clock. At 4 
this afternoon ‘R. W.’ called me up from 
New York and broke the news that the 
deal had been closed.” 


“Well, what difference will that make 
to us?” asked Mrs. Appel, puzzled. 


“Why, don’t you see? There’s nothing 
for me to do but resign—beat this man 
Winchester to it to save my own face. 
You see,” awkwardly, ‘‘the business has 
been losing and I’ve been the general 
manager. So theoretically it’s up to me. 
I hear this man Winchester is a regular 
Tartar—one of these crusty old codgers 
who would fire a man by wireless if he took 
the notion. No patience at all with a 
business that isn’t making chunks of 
money. Hell turn everything upside 
down, close a dozen of the stores and open 
a dozen new ones within a week. He’s 
that kind, I hear. I stopped in at the 
bank and quizzed Gridley about him. 
He knows a great deal about him.” 


“Why, Morton!” was all Laura Appel 
could say. To think of her big, forceful, 
executive husband coming to this! 


Half an hour later, after a tearful, 
tasteless dinner, Morton Appel went up 
to his den and pounded out a brief letter 
of resignation on his portable typewriter. 
The letter must go off at once, so they ran 
in to town in their car and mailed it at 
the post office in time to catch the 9 
o'clock mail out. 


II 
UH,” grunted Addison V. Winchester 
as he sat looking over his mail at 
11 o'clock the next morning. “Hes 
quick!” 
The letter he held in his hand was the 
resignation of Morton Appel as general 
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manager for his newly acquired stores. 
Reaching for a pen holder, he dipped the 
stub pen into the red side of the inkwell 
on his broad mahogany desk and scrawled 
in a big hand across the face of the letter: 
Not accepted. Carry on. Will com- 
municate with you presently. 


A. V. W. 


Then he pressed the button on his desk. 
Brooks appeared promptly in the doorway. 

“Just slip this into an envelope and mail 
it right away,” directed “V. W.” as he 
handed his secretary the letter, ‘‘and then 
get Mr. Williams on the ’phone. Where 
is he this week?” 

Woodley Williams, auditor for all of 
Addison V. Winchester’s varied businesses, 
hung up the telephone receiver and turned 
back to the sheets of figures he had been 
working on—his quarterly report on the 
MacBeth Scale Company. 

So the chief had bought a chain of 
grocery stores! Williams had long since 
ceased to be astonished at any of the 
big man’s business moves, but he did 
register mild surprise at this new acquisi- 
tion, for never before had “V. W.” ven- 
tured into the mercantile field. ‘“‘ ‘ mer- 
chant prince.’ ” he chuckled. ‘Said he’d 
always wanted to own a grocery store! 
Never knew him to be so tickled as he is 
with 35 of them to play with!” 

“Get a line on Morton Appel, the 
general manager, as soon as you can and 
wire me,” Winchester had directed. 


fe second morning following, Wood- 
ley Williams walked into the general 
offices of Warren’s Corner Grocery Stores, 
Inc. and introduced himself to the general 
manager, explaining that he was there to 
audit the books. 

“Oh, I’m very glad to see some one from 
Mr. Winchester’s office,” said Appel, 

eeting him warmly. “In fact, I’ve been 
rather looking for Mr. Winchester.” 

‘*He’s not likely to come very soon,” vol- 
unteered Williams with a smile. “He has 
too many business interests to devote 
much time to any one of them. You may 
not see him for months.” 

“Well, perhaps he has explained his 
policies for the Warren stores to you,” 
suggested Appel. 

“No. I rather imagine he’s depending 
on you to work out your own policies.” 

Appel was frankly puzzled. First he 
had resigned and the resignation had been 
promptly rejected. Now here was a man 
representing the new owner of the chain 
and he had no instructions to deliver! 
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In fact, he could get no further satisfaction 
from the auditor, who was already mak- 
Te to study the company’s books. 

uzzled, Appel returned to his desk. 
He had been rather holding up things 
until he should hear from his new boss, 
but now the brakes were off and he could 
begin to function. 


He squared his shoulders, as he sat down 
in his big swivel chair. At last he was 
general manager in fact as well as in name. 
He could go ahead as he liked. His self- 
respect began to come back. He rather 
regretted having written that letter of 
resignation. He had been a bit too hasty. 
He knew how to run the Warren grocery 
stores and make money, and he would do 
it, now that he had a free hand. 


He buzzed for his secretary. For an 
hour he sat and dictated crisply until the 
pile of letters on his desk had melted away. 


This was the way he liked to do business! 
Clear everything up promptly and def- 
initely! Answer the morning mail before 
noon! Be ready for the next thing when 
it came! 

This particular morning the next thing 
was a telegram from Calkins, the com- 
pany’s location man, working in a western 
Pennsylvania town, saying that a com- 
peting chain had raised the bid on a loca- 
tion under negotiation and asking if he 
would authorize going higher. 


“ TUST a minute, Miss Marshall,” said 
Appel as his secretary rose to go. 
“Just take a telegram to Mr. Calkins! 
Authorize you to raise bid up to fifteen 
per cent. i 
Then he pulled out his watch. It was 
after 12. He would invite this man Wil- 
liams to go to the club for luncheon. 
Twenty minutes later, seated across the 
table from each other, they were busily 
discussing chain grocery stores. It was 
all new to Williams and he asked many 
questions. How did they pay, their 
managers? How did they pick their loca- 
tions? How many clerks did they figure 
on to a store? What new cities were they 
surveying? 
As tae talked Appel expanded. He 
told of his study of people’s shopping 
habits; of the best methods of keeping 
managers on their toes; of the eternal 
vigilance necessary to keep ahead of com- 
petitors. As he talked of this last phase 
of the business he was reminded of the 
telegram from Calkins and he related how 


orning the company had prob- 
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Today’s Spiritual By-Products 


By ARTHUR HOLMES, Ph.D. 


President Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


“Whal America needs more than railway erlension, and western irrigation, and 
low tariff, and a bigger wheat crop, and a merchant marine, and a new navy is 


a revival of 


tely—the kind father and mother used to hare—a piety thal counted 


if good business lo stop for daily praver lefore breakfast, right in the middle of 
harvest, quit work a half hour early Wednesday night so as to get the work done 
and go to prayer-meeling.”’— Wall Street Journal 


s HE Kingdom of Heaven cometh 
| not with observation.” ” —Bible. 

The proposal to preach a sermon 
through a secular journal may appear a 
very daring proposition to men who 
have not discerned the signs of the times. 
However, when that sermon can be 
figure-headed and fortified by a text 
quoted from the “Amen Corner of Fi- 
nance,” anyone who runs may read that 
most significant revolution in thought 
which has and is now going on in the 
business world. 


Let no one be anxious about this sermon. 
It need not alarm the soul of saint or 
sinner, for it will partake of the spirit of 
the Galilean who delivered his discourses 
in the public street, squares, roadsides 
and open fields to multitudes of the people 
of all classes, and dealt in a fundamental 
way with the problems besetting their 
daily lives. 


To those not familiar with the teachings 
of the Galilean carpenter, it may be 
surprising to hear that his chief concern 
was not, as the popular impression makes 
it, a forced anxiety about a world beyond 
in which men woułd live in a pink tea, 
ladylike Elysium, lazy with the dolce 
far niente of life-long lingering about a 
throne. His primary concern was with 
a Kingdom of Heaven on earth. He was 
diligently endeavoring to set up a new 
society, not political, not physical, not 
material, not organized according to the 
law of men, nor supported with the power 
of arms, but a kingdom nevertheless which 
would be open to anyone minded to enter 
it. That kingdom was a society of people 
who loved one another, who cooperated 
with one another in obtaining the material 
things necessary for life and happiness, 
and who made the chief end of their 
lives service to their fellow-men, . 
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lig distance between the Kingdom 
of Heaven as just outlined, and our 
own modern industria] society can be 
fairly gauged by the surprise which the 
reader may feel toward the proposal of 
such a kingdom as a serious ideal for 
human society. The differences, com- 
pactly stated, are these: theoretically 
our industrialism is selfish in motive, 
competitive in method, materialistic in 
product; the kingdom is unselfish in 
motive, cooperative in method, and spiritual 
in product. 


Notice, I said “theoretical industrial- 
ism.” I said that because the old system 
has been and is now changing its character 
completely under our very eyes. All along 
from its very inception it has been throw- 
ing off spiritual by-products which formerly 
men cast into the stream of humanity as 
wastage. But now these by-products 
have become of more value than the 
products for which the whole system 
primarily was ordained and ordered. Let 
us examine briefly a few of these by- 
products, at first rejected by the builders 
of our industry and which now have 
become the head of the corner. 


First, business grows less and less 
competitive and more and more coopera- 
tive. How few years ago the slogan ran 
unchallenged throughout the land: ‘‘Com- 
petition is the life of trade!” Now it is 
almost possible to replace that false and 
divisive warcry with: ‘‘Competition is 
the cut-throat of trade!’ 


HE late George W. Perkins saw 

that change and noted it in these 
words: “Competition at one time: may 
have been the life of trade, but it was the 
death of manhood, the curse of woman- 
hood, the wrecker of childhood. Compe- 
tition may have been the life of trade 
when labor was a slave, but never looking 
at it from the standpoint of the worker’s 
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fair share, for when did two men or two 
concerns compete to improve or steady 
the conditions of labor or to reduce cost 
to the consumer?” 

In the place of cut-throat competition 
has come the Kingdom of Heaven preach- 
ing cooperation or ‘‘working together.” 
It has come primarily because the com- 
petitive system must of necessity, in- 
evitably and inexorably, all contrary to 
the desires, plans and purposes of its 
human founders and adherents, grind out 
Cooperation. That by-product may be 
wasted, and for centuries be thrown into 
the streams and the waste places of so- 
ciety as something useless, if not deleter- 
ious, but it will take its beneficent revenge 
by making the waste places it touches 
blossom like the rose. Business men, 
manufacturers and transportation men 
of America, the country owes you an 
umpayable debt of gratitude for your 
practice of this great principle! 

What evidence have we that it has 
come? Look first at business itself. See 
the profit-sharing plans, the stock-selling 
to employes, the spirit existing between 
employes and employers in so many fac- 
tories. Nothing more is needed except 
the affiliation in one vast brotherhood of 
kindred men, with like interest and 
purposes, to bring about the industrial 
peace we all long to see. 


S the old motive of our system was 

selfish, so the new motive is un- 
selfish. Many a business man openly 
proclaimed a few years ago he was not 
in business for his health, physical, mental, 
moral or spiritual, he was in it for what 
he could get out of it, meaning thereby 
the pitiful pittance of material gain. His 
answer to any call for leniency, kindness, 
mercy, humanity, or any consideration 
aside from material gain for himself was 
the terse and final: ‘Business is busi- 
ness.” Right! Absolutely right! 


«+ +Business is Business’ the Little Man said, 
A battle where everything goes. 
W here the only gospel is get ahead, 
And never spare friends or foes; 
s *% * a k è k k k k g + + $ 


For Business is Business a fight for gold, 

WW bere.all that you do is fair!” 
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.. And those who make it a ruthless fight 
Have only themselves to blame 

1f they feel no whit of the keen delight 
In playing the Bigger Game, 

The game that calls on the heart and head, 
The best of man’s strength and nerve; 

s. Business is Business,’ the Big Man said, 
‘And that Business is to SERVE.’ ” 
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AC , What are the signs of the 
times? Space forbids more than a 
running mention of some. The Rotary 
Club, expressing and impressing by its 
world-wide organization, the spirit of 
Service, the Lion’s whelps, the Kiwanis, 
and the Advertisers shouting “truth” 
at all costs. And, more significant than 
everything else, the method of monopoly 
applied to world-wide charity and built 
upon that charity, in the vision of Bishop 
Nicolai of Serbia, a ‘‘pan-human society,” 
resting at bottom upon business “because 
thousands of men sent by thousands of 
firms and vast accumulations of material 
would go out from this country (America) 
and other producing countries to establish 
prosperity.” 

Now, lastly, as the preacher is supposed 
to say, but hates to say it, the end of the 
modern business system has changed in 
ten years. Formerly it aimed at produc- 
tion of material things. “Goods” did 
not include men, especially not workers. 
They were “hands.” They were not 
treated as well as the machinery about 
a plant. When the machinery got out 
of order a skilled mechanic was on the 
ground hired to repair it; when the “hand” 
got out of order he was “laid off.” Busi- 
ness was business; really it was what 
Sherman said war was. Not that the 
business man himself was hard; it was 
his system that was unrelenting. He 
was in business for what there was in 
it; he was driven by cut-thoat, root- 
hog-or-die competition; he was compelled 
by those forces to ignore the claims of 
humanity natural to his nature and to 
do as the others did, even if “the others” 
were in the minority. 


UT the miracle came. The very 
system itself forced the producer 
to attend to the human machines who 
did his work. Give one glance at health 
service, playgrounds, lunch-counters, sick 
benefits, old age pensions, night schools, 
restrooms, social service departments, vil- 
lage-planning, recreation projects, co-part- 
nership in conducting the business through 
profit-sharing, stock-buying, etc., the care 
of the spiritual through the Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. and many similar religious 
organizations, all together caring for the 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
welfare of the working people who formerly 
were supposed to take care of themselves 
in all these particulars. | 
Briefly, this is a sketch of what one 
(Continued on page 42.) 


Is There a Santa Claus? 


By ARTHUR J. FORBES 


S there a Santa Claus? 

How often have those words been 
pronounced by childish lips, voicing the 
thought of little minds which have grown 
into a state of development wherein doubt 
has begun to take form? 

It is the same doubting thought which 
persists with us in after years, when we 
wonder whether our faiths and beliefs have 
been really based upon actualities or only 
upon appearances. 

During the dark days three years ago, 
millions of men and women began to lose 
their faith in their fellow men, even their 
faith in the all wise over-ruling Providence 
that they had been taught to believe regu- 
lated all things in the universe by fixed 
immutable laws. 

We repeat the childish question almost 
every day in our own thoughts when we 
wonder if right indeed does make might; 
if indeed ‘‘all things work together for 
good;’’ whether the race of men is in truth 
progressing, although ever so slowly tow- 
ard higher thoughts and higher purposes; 
or if humanity is slipping back into mere 
materialism, into the lower standard of 
life from which we thought we were escap- 
ing. 


UST as the belief in the loving saint 
of the childish Christmastide typifies 
faith and love as well as the enjoyment of 
happiness to the little children, so does our 
faith in the future of mankind, our faith 
in the truths of our own ideas of the present 
and future life typify to us the truths of 
eternity. 

Is it true that men are thinking in new 
terms of their duties as members of one 
common brotherhood of man, of their 
duties to the state and nation, of their 
duties of citizenship? 

Do we realize as never before that it is 
only by faith in each other and in love 
toward each other that we may bring our 
lives more nearly into harmony with the 
Divine Jaws which must be observed uni- 
versally upon this earth, if the world is to 
continue its progress forward and upward? 

The faith and love of a little child are 
among the most wonderful things in life. 
Who would willingly shatter them? Who 
would disturb the pleasures of the childish 
world of make believe? Yet we destroy 
our own faith in ourselves and in our fellow 


men by allowing thoughts of doubt and 
disbelief to have place in our minds, when 
we cast aside as out of date and of no use 
the standards which we once believed to 
te necessary to an upright and honorable 
ife. 


THERS are “‘getting by” with lowered 
standards of personal morality, of 
business honesty. Why should we worry? 
It is always far easier to drift with the tide 
than to set ourselves steadily against it 
and determine to abide by our faith that 


‘the goal of honesty, justice and unselfish 
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service shall be the goal toward which we 
will steer. 

And in striving toward that goal, faith 
is the only compass that we can make use 
of with the certainty that we are traveling 
in the right direction. Unfaltering faith, 
like that of a little child in its parents, 
that our goal is really there and that we 
may reach it if we persevere. For faith 
is, after all, what holds the world of busi- 
ness and the world of all human activity, 
together. 

Any banker will tell you that faith in 
the honesty, business integrity and ability 
of his customers counts for much more than 
the value of their material possessions as 
shown by inventories, statements or apprai- 
sals, when it comes to a decision as to the 
granting of credit. 


WAR that involved the entire civilized 

world broke out because of the break- 

ing of faith on the part of one nation, and - 

the holding of a written and signed pledge 
as “‘only a scrap of paper.” 

Millions of lives were sacrificed in that 
bloody ordeal of humanity while the forces 
of faith and loyalty were pitted against 
the forces of the outworn doctrine that 
might makes right. 

The world will suffer long as the result 
and in many countries it may be many 
long years before the fires of faith are re- 
lighted. 

But here in our own America, those fires 
have been kept alight and we should all 
see to it that they are so replenished from 
day to day, and from year to year, with 
deeds as well as with words, that they shall 
burn always as a beacon of hope to the 
downcast and oppressed, to those in doubt 
or despair. 
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SPECIALLY at this Christmas season 

of peace to men of good will, should 

we seek to do our share in keeping alive the 
spirit of faith and service. 

We need above all to renew our faith 
in a Higher Power, under whose direction 
and loving guidance we are given an 
opportunity to choose between good and 
evil,—between serving others or serving 
self—between standing for the right or 
cringing before might. 


We need a faith that will enable us to 
keep our vision steadily fixed upon the 
heights of spiritual achievement and that 
will strengthen us in our efforts to climb 
above the petty trials or ignoble strivings 
for merely material things of life. 


We need to realize that we can make 
each day a Christmas Day, a day of reborn 
faith, a day of promise and a day of happi- 
ness in service well performed. 


No Sincere Effort Is Wasted 


By LLOYD KENYON JONES 


VEN in a losing cause, sincere efforts 
E are not wasted. 

General Robert E. Lee lost the 
civil war—but only because he was out- 
numbered in men, resources and food. His 
soldiers could not starve and fight at the 
same time. 

In the North, school children still are 
taught that Grant was a winner, and Lee 
a loser—but in the great world college of 
war, the superior generalship of Lee has 
been studied and copied. 

Life has many Lees—who fight valiantly 
and skillfully, but whose cause is lost. 

It is the cause that is lost—and not 
the man or the method. Superiority is 
never forgotten. It inspires others who 
later enter the ranks. It rests as a gratify- 
ing memory in the mind of him who tried. 

In any business enterprise, no business 
man knows whether he will be a Grant 
or a Lee. He does not know whether he 
will be lauded for his success, or condemned 
for his failure. But he should know that 
better generalship, fuller employment of 
his intellect, will help him succeed, if suc- 
cess is possible. If success is impossible, 
then he has disciplined himself in a manner 
that will make him a better man, and more 
certain of achievement some other time. 

5 


HE employe, setting out to do any 
given work, does not know what next 
month or next year will bring forth. He 
does not know what opportunities of pro- 
motion await him. But he’should know 
that if he does his best, and tries always to 
improve upon that which he does, he is 
giving himself something that an unap- 
preciative employer can not take from him. 
If Lee had been Jess the general that 
he was, Grant would have won sooner. 
If the employe is less than his best, 
someone else will win over him sooner. 


Circumstances may be against him, but 
if he is not against himself, he is not a 
failure. 

Who rewards us for our best efforts? 
Somebody always is ready to reward us 
—and most of all, we reward ourselves, by 
making ourselves better workmen. 

Who rewards the business man who 
fails? If he did his best, there are others 
who will analyze his failure, and extend 
new assistance to him. If he has lost be- 
cause he did not care to win, no one will 
care to “‘bet’’ on him again. 

Our chief trouble often is that we think 
that we are not appreciated, and cease 
trying to become more proficient. Making 
good may seem to be an advantage that 
somebody is taking over us. That is 
poisoned thought. It blights opportunity 
and dulls talent. 


OME of the greatest success belong 
S to those who worked years without ap- 
parent reward. In time, they made them- 
selves so efficient that others could not ig- 
nore them. 

In losing, Lee gained the respect of those 
who won over him. He was a worthy foe. 
There have been other foes who have gone 
to defeat with less laurels—or none at all. 

Lee believed in his cause. To him, tt 
was glorious. When one fights in a cause 
that promises only his own aggrandize- 
ment, even success becomes a stench in the 
nostrils of others. 

While those of the North love Grant 
the best, they have not dimmed their 
respect for Lee. That is something. 

The mind that shrinks from duty, be- 
cause it fears lack of appreciation, 1s 4 
mind filled with egotism. The egotistical 
mind, eventually, suffers defeat. 

Honest effort never goes to seed. It 
grows and becomes more beautiful. 


“Quo Vadis?’’—Whither Goest Thou? 


By GRACE M. BROWN 


‘yy 7HICH way, Beloved? Wilt thou 
follow the path which leads to 
the rising sun of the chaste truth 

knowledge, or does the way of delusion 
with all its myriad fascinations of the 
senses and its unending experiences, which 
through ignorance lead to woe, invite thy 
soul? For verily thou must choose thine 
own pathway. No man may select thy 
part of life for thee any more than he may 
live thy fate; thou alone shalt know the 
message of the universe which belongs to 
thee and thou alone shall decide which 
formulation of God’s great life shall blend 
unto thy being and absolve thee with 
its own mighty, throbbing love. 

Thou and I shall stand at the gateway 
of the life-realm of the ever-living God 
and we shall balance our desires and 
purify our intention that we may follow 
the path of our own conviction of truth, 
whether it leads us to the palace of the 
King or whether it points the way to the 
hut of the weakling—for only thou and 
I may know the call of our supreme 
necessity. 


ERCHANCE already the sun sets 

low over thy path. Perchance thou 
hast not even understood the claim of 
thine own human love and thou walkest 
far away from the light of thy holy truth 
vision, while thy poor wearied feet stumble 
over the thorns and burn in the parching 
sands of grief and hold thy vision to their 
pain that thou canst not raise thine eyes 
to the sun of thy ideal, the sun of divine 
knowledge of the justice in truth and the 
freedom in justice—the justice of a glor- 
iously divine love. 

But glory be to the living justice of an 
infinite intelligence, there is always the 
path of emancipation whereon the fear 
chills, which bind the heart and weary 
the brain and the grief—pangs which 
weaken the faith and still the heart, are 
all dissolved in the radiance of the supreme 
knowledge that love is free, that health 
is free, that God’s life is free and that all 
of the great universal treasure belongs 
to thee and to me in the perfect response 
to our own pure Jemand. 


NDEFINITELY various, divinely con- 
ceived are the marvellous paths of 
life, each leading to knowledge, that 
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wonderful knowledge which is ready for 
our understanding whenever we are ready 
to understand and which is the one sure 
evidence of God, because God alone 
knows, and all that is known is of Him 
and all that truly and eternally exists 
has its being and its action because God 
knows. 


Therefore, O child of the dear earth 
home, knowledge can only be good as 
truth can only be free. Even though 
we may choose the path which seems to 
be infested with evil, even though we 
may create with our fear the brambles 
and the thorns along the way, even though 
the parching sands are watered by our 
tears, they are but the brief delusions of 
our ignorance, which dissolve in the 
sun of knowledge as the mystery and 
delusions of the night become clear in 
the shining of the day. 


Aye, whither goest thou, Beloved? 
Wilt thou choose the path of delusion, 
all reeking with misunderstanding, all 
damp and murky with cold clammy 
nothingness, all aflame with its greed and 
its despair, or wilt thou chant the song 
of life in truth and service as the pathway 
of thy chastening selection broadens before 
thine own advancing knowledge, which 
shall lead thee to the joy of living. 


OR tic pathway of the truth is a 

joyous path; thereon we are filled 
with the soul-shine of a consciousness 
which knows that God is, and that God 
knows and that thou and I and all our 
beloved brothers and sisters in all the 
earth may know all that we will to know 
of Him and that we may be all that we 
will to be of Him and of that glorious 
and elernal life. 


Then we shall know that there is no 
evil, there is no sin, there is no fear and 
there is no anguish in the heart that loves 
and serves as it follows the pathway of 
its own divine desire toward the knowl- 
edge of the Supreme Good. 


Know, O brother, that the soul of thee 
is of far more consequence than the vicissi- 
tudes of the entire earth home. For thy 
soul is of the chaste cohesive substance of 
Love which shall endure forever and 
always, while all of the non-essentials 
shall pass away, when they have rendered 
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unto man the service for which he him- 
self created them. 


Ko again, O loving heart, that the 
path which leads to the knowledge 
of thyself and thy divinity is the path 
which shall be revealed to thee because 
of thine own truth desire and thy way 
shall be written on the sands of the sea 
and in the heart of the earth planet; it 
shall shine from the star-gleams and it 
shall exhale from the petal of the rose. 
for all of nature speaks the word of its 
love and joy in service to life, for therein 
shall we find the path to the eternal 
truth of its great law. 

The path of service is the path of 
freedom because it is co-operative with 
God’s divine plan wherein use determines 
all process and all result, and the whole 
of the great God, in manifest form of the 
universe, is sweeping on toward ultimate 
perfection and each atom of that manifest 
form is, according to its quality and its 
degree of consciousness, doing its part in 
the mighty work. 

And thou and I shall move as one and 
a part of this glorious manifest form and 
we will choose the path of His universal 
service. We shall walk in the light of 
His sublime wisdom and follow the leading 


of His accurate intention and we shall 
assume our own responsibility in the 
divine plan and shall render our lives and 
our love to the divinely supreme cause. 


Ro therein rests the glory of being, 
to know that we are co-operative 
and indispensible to the ultimate complete- 
ness of the divine plan and that we are 
sharing in the work of its manifestation 
and in the joy of its service. 

And we shall know, thou and I, that 
whatever is the path of our choosing, it 
belongs to us; that whatever I do is my 
right angle of action and is right for me; 
whatever thou doest is in thy law of being 
and is right for thee, whether it leads us 
to the highest plane of human expression 
or whether it may seem less in the sight 
of man. 

Of that no other soul than we may judge. 

But behold our faces are uplifted to 
the sun of our own pathway. 

Please Heaven may it shine clear! 


Harken, O Child of the Sorrowful Path, 

The days of thy grief are numbered, 

Because today thou shalt know the truth of 
thyself; 

Today thou shalt walk in the pathway of love, 

Heart of His heart, 

Life of His life, 

One with the ever-living God. 


You Have Met Sorrow 


By MAUDE FRAZER JACKSON 


O 
Y You who ere now were stranger to her face; 
Daily, my dear, on you her mark I trace, 
Though your brave heart would hold the secrel fasl. 
Still do you jest and help make others gay, 
Bul oftenlimes your eyes lose all their lighi 
And look as desolale as sea al night; — 


T eyes will lell of woe, slrite as we may 
Over your smile a shadow oft is thrown; 
And yel your smile has gained a tenderness, 
A beauty it did nol before possess. 

Your voice has Sympathy's low under-tone; 
Your soul is greater than in glad days past,— 
You hare met Sorrow since | saw vou last. 


U have mel Sorrow since I saw you last, 
| 


The Great Forever 


By HENRY VICTOR MORGAN 


(Tenth Article in a Series on the Lord's Prayer) 


HE matchless prayer of Jesus would 
be incomplete without the vision 
of the Eternal Good conveyed in the 

great word, Forever. The reiterated state- 
ment of Carlyle, “A lie cannot live for- 
ever,” came from a depth of insight into 
the moral nature of the universe. Brown- 
ing voices the same truth in Abt Vogler 
when he triumphantly declares: 


There shall never be one lost good. What was, 
shall live as before; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying 


sound; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so 
much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a 
rfect round. 
All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good 
shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor 
good nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives 
for the melodist 
ee eternity affirms the conception of an 
our. 


How these words of light dispel the 
darkness of our night and dissolve the 
shadowy specters of our fears into their 
native nothingness. Only the good can 
survive. What is worth saving will be 
saved. ‘“‘The meek shall inherit the earth.” 

It is the supremacy of faith; it is the 
dynamics of the invisible. To the Son He 
forever saith: “Thy kingdom is an ever- 
lasting kingdom.” 


This awareness of God as the Eternal 
Good constitutes the highest emancipa- 
tion. In it there is not foreboding illu- 
sion breeding fear. In it there is neither 
bewildering hope nor blind uncertainty. 
It enables us to see within the seen the 
hands that move through nature moulding 
men. 


ITHOUT this insight all gain were 

loss—all seeking vain. Its accept- 
ance is the joy of certainty; it clasps us 
forever in the arms of a deathless love. 
Yea, verily, it assures us that all love is 
deathless. What we have loved we will 
never lose. All we have dreamed possible 
is possible. There can never be one lost 
good. 

How often the question is asked, Shall 
we know our loved ones in heaven? O 
ye of little faith! Your loved ones are no 
more in heaven than you are in heaven. 
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There will never be any more heaven 
than there is now, nor can our loved ones 
be any nearer to God than are we. 


“The curtains of Yesterday drop down, 
the curtains of Tomorrow roll up; but 
Yesterday and Tomorrow both are. Pierce 
through the time-element, glance into 
the eternal. Believe what thou findest 
written in the sanctuaries of man’s soul, 
even as all thinkers, in all ages, have 
devoutly read it there—that time and space 
are not God, but creations of God; that 
with God as it is a universal here, so it is 
an everlasting now. Know of a truth that 
only the time-shadows have perished, 
or are perishable; that the real being of 
whatever was, and whatever is, and what- 
ever will be is even now and forever.” 


When we enter the consciousness of the 
Eternal we know it is never too late. It 
forever assures us that our ideals will be 
realized, that there is or never has been a 
single lost soul nor has a single just cause 
ever perished. 


TERNITY is not frustration but ful- 
fillment; not an end but a beginning. 

It does not suggest death, but immor- 
tality. It assures us of completion. What 
we mark as ours here we shall know there. 
Nay, rather, is not eternity the awareness 
of the eternal here and the everlasting now? 


In the remarkable mystical poem, Evelyn 
Hope, Browning voices this sublime con- 
ception. The comune dead and lost 
ideal personified in Evelyn Hope will 
yet be attained. 

No, indeed! for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 

And creates the love to reward the love; 

I claim you still, for my own love's sake! 

Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 

hrough worlds I shall traverse not a few; 
Much is to learn, much to forget, 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 


It is the assurance of faith that our lost 
ideals, our dead Evelyn Hopes, live on in 
God and forever lure us onward. 


No words can fully express this soul 
vision of eternity. Burnell’s splendid 
definition, “Eternity is the instantaneous 
availability of all that is,” glory-crowned 
as it is with light ineffable, falls short of 
its sublimity. Whitman’s “When I attempt 
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to speak the highest I can not; I become 
as one dumb,” must be the realization of 
all who attempt to describe its mystic 
depths. Enough for us to know that 
eternity is, and that it is all there ts. 
Our three dimensionally constituted 
human minds can see these things but 
dimly, but there is within us what Ous- 
pensky has called “The Third Organ of 
Thought,” what Emerson termed the 
“Soul of the Whole,” and what Jesus 
called “The Father,” through and by 
which these things can be apprehended. 


T IS from this realm of the supercon- 

scious that the highest healing and 
the most complete emancipation must 
come. The demonstrations of Jesus were 
all wrought from this super-dimensional 
area of consciousness. All his recorded 
physical healings were instantaneous. He 
had abolished the time element in his 
own consciousness and demonstrated that 
the Spirit sports with time, “can crowd 
eternity into an hour or stretch an hour 
into eternity.” 

These things baffle us because we are 
too near them. We judge everything from 
without. We look elsewhere and feel 
it will be ours eventually. We hopefully 
sing, : 
When we've been there ten thousand 

Bright, shining as the sun, 

We've no less days to sing God’s praise 

Than when we first begun. 
without realizing it is true now; that what 
we will be we are. 

Were it not for our thought of God we 
would never arrive. It is for this reason 
that prayer emancipates. 
method of approach. It enables us to 
see our possible selves in God. It is not 
so much the dewdrop sinking into the sea 
as the sea consciously entering into the 
dewdrop. It is not beggary but com- 
munion. Through its mystic power we 
are lifted on wings triumphant over sin, 
sickness, poverty and death. 

We are no longer poor and isolated, but 
fellow-workers with God. There is no 
dividing line where God the cause ends 
and man the effect begins. When prayer 
has done its perfect work time and space 
no longer limit us, cosmic consciousness 
has been attained, and the words that 
were given me in the wise silence become 
our supreme and joyful inheritance, 


Changing dreams of changing millions 
Is the science of the school-men, 
Science of the world of shadows, 
Leading souls to fountains failing— 
As the mirage, vain, deceiving, 


years 


It is the sure ` 
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Is all that which is not being. 

At the Fountain’s changeless flowing 
Rests my soul in bliss of knowing 
That alone which changeth changeless 
Is not born and must be deathless— 
Birthless, deathless, am I, changeless 
As the One on whom my mind is. 

Thus does the word Forever come to 
mean the immediate availability of all © 
the power there is, of all the presence 
there is, of all the love there is, here, now 
and eternally. 

Amen. 

Surely the word Amen, meaning as it 
does, ‘‘so may it be,” must resound in the 
deeps of all who contemplate a vision so 
sublime as that contained in The Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Blessed, thrice blessed are you, who, 
in the midst of confusion and hemmed 
in by limitation, have caught the vision. 
Your belief in the Invisible will enable 
you, like Abraham, to believe in God who 

uickens the dead and speaks of things 
that are not yet manifest as though they 
already were.— Now. 
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“Every day is Christmas to those who 
know that God is love, and that Santa Claus 
is just the Spirit of love.” 


ECAUSE I want to bring this realiza- 
B tion home to you, I am writing this 

month of several Christmas experi- 
ences, which are nevertheless real ‘‘Little 
Journeys” in psychology. They are studies 
in psychology, because each deals with 
the power of mind over matter and the 
practical use each one of the persons of 
whom I write made of this knowledge. 
This power is as true as truth can be, a 
definite science, which may be learned by 
any one, as you would learn and put into 
practice music, or arithmetic. 

The trouble with most students of 
psychology is that they think that they 
can use this science to demonstrate all 
kinds of things, after having taken a few 
instructions. Now, you would have no 
such thought of music or arithmetic. You 
do not expect to solve problems in com- 
pound fractions when you have just begun 
the study of simple division. Neither do 
you expect to play a sonata of Beethoven 
after your first five or six lessons in fimger 
exercises. Instinctively you realize that 
you must grow into a beller knowledge, and 
more perfect practice and use of your fingers 
before you can think to accomplish a com- 
position by Beethoven. 

However, as was shown in our Novem- 
ber article, there is one rule that works 
well anywhere, and all the time. This is, 
that if your desires and habit of thinking 
agree, and if this desire and this habit be 
based upon the knowledge of the ever- 
present and invincible force working in, 
through, and for you, the result is that this 
desire will urge itself out into tangible 
expression. 

This was the knowledge Katie Mann 
used in bringing about her Christmas 
journey into success. Kate was the sister 


Little Journeys in 
Applied Psychology 


With Demonstrated Proof of Its Practical 


Value in Everyday Life 
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By AGNES MAE GLASGOW 


of a business man. He was so very much 
of a business man that he couldn’t see how 
on earth any woman much less his baby 
sister—who was then twenty-six and had 
forgotten, or wished to forget that she had 
ever been a baby—should wish to have 
anything to do with business. In truth 
Kate was inclined to be rebellious. Besides 
even if Tom was kind and thought it his 
duty, if not privilege, to give his sister all 
the money she needed, he had suffered 
financial reverses this last year and was 
unable to give Kate as much as she felt she 
required. Tom had a wife and two little 
folks to care for. 


ATE wanted to be independent. Why 
should she not work? Tom said she 
had no training and besides he didn’t want 
his sister slaving away in some other man’s 
office. ‘‘Get married,” hinted Tom’s wife, 
and to help her hints along she and Tom 
began inviting all their eligible male friends 
in to dinner, and little dance parties. 
Kate was obdurate. She just naturally 
didn’t care for any of these  swains. 
Besides she was already married—to an 
idea—Self-Independence, and this she 
would have or know the reason for not 
having it. 

But she had no objection to accepting 
entertainment and comradeship from one 
or two of these male friends of Tom. One 
in particular was congenial company. He 
rather sided with Kate when she talked of 
being financially independent. He owned 
a high-powered roadster and often took 
Kate out for a spin, winding up by teaching 
Kate how to drive that car and one or two 
others. This gentleman was head sales- 
man in a place where they sold “‘used cars” 
and so through his kind offices Kate 
gradually learned to run all kinds of cars. 

Two months before Christmas an aunt 
of Kate’s living in another state was taken 
ill and sent for Kate to come and stay 
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with her until she was well again. By 
this time Tom’s business was in such a 
bad way that it was really a question as 
to how he would spare the money for 
Kate’s trip. Sad to say, Tom’s wife 
hinted that dear Katie’s trip would eat 
up all the Christmas money; but the sick 
woman had a little property, and she 
might die and who knew—maybe at the 
last minute she would change her will and 
leave Kate a little ready cash. 


ELL, she did go, and aunt Kate re- 
covered her health rather quickly 
under Kate’s wise and kindly care. 

Then one day a neighbor came to call, 
and in their conversation said that she 
had just discharged her chauffeur because 
he was reckless and voiced the opinion that 
there ought to be women chauffeurs for 
people who were timid and afraid that the 
men drivers would get drunk and drive 
them into broken bridges, as did a neigh- 
bor’s driver, and besides she just knew 
that women were as smart as men anyway 
and could learn to be chauffeurs, if they 
could learn to drive their own cars, as every 
one knew lots and lots of women were 
doing. 

Kate cleared her throat and started to 
speak once or twice before she got out a 
very timid question. You see that Kate 
wasn’t sure if Tom and his wife would 
approve of what she was going to do. 
But she finally asked the woman if she 
could not drive her own car. 

“No, indeed,” said the woman” I have 
not learned because my husband thought 
I ought not and then these men drivers 
are afraid to teach us women, for fear that 
they will loose their jobs.” 

“TH teach you how to drive” said 
Kate. “I can drive any kind of car.” 

“You!” exclaimed the woman. 

“You?” gasped Aunt Kate. 

“Yes, I,” said Kate, becoming bolder. 
“I need money and why not earn it by 
teaching others how to drive or for that 
matter, taking a position as driver myself.” 

“Oh, oh,” said the woman. ‘You are 
just what I have been looking for. Teach 
me and I will pay whatever it is worth 
and what is more, I know several other 
women who, I know, would just love to 
have you teach them.” 


HIS Kate did and with such marked 
Success that, a large automobile 
dealer in one of the mid-western cities has 
employed Kate as a regular instructor for 
other women who buy cars at his place. 


Kate was not only able to return the money 
her brother gave her to pay for her trip 
to New York, but worry over business 
matters soon told upon Tom and at last 
he was stricken with a nervous break- 
down and Kate, his baby sister has for 
more than a year taken full charge of his 
family, caring for them and saving money 
esides. 

Her Christmas gift to Tom and his wife 
was a trip to the Bermudas to rest and 
recuperate. Tom declares that Sister Kate 
is one of the finest business women in the 
state. 

I remember a man also, who dreaded 
the coming of Christmas. Even I who 
know the law and that “Like begets its 
like” that you cannot sow without reap- 
ing—and reaping the very kind, only 
multiplied, of the thing you sow—was 
tempted to feel sorry for this man. He 
was, seemingly, “‘down and out.” 

He was a good man. Not one who 
knew him doubted that, but I, at least. 
had many times thought and told him 
that he was a very unwise man. Oh, yes. 
He lived in a house divided against itself 
and I knew that soon the rains and the 
winds of adversity would beat upon that 
house and over it would go. 

This man had been one of the big men 
of his day. I meet lots of big men and 
big women—and to answer all your 
questions with one let me say right here 
it is because I love and expect to meet 
them. Indeed, I go out of my way to 
meet them. It is my business to know 
men and women who have looked on the 
darkest clouds and found the silver 
lining. I have digressed just to make 
this plain to you. Since begining to write 
the “Little Journeys”? for several maga- 
zines I have had a great many persons 
write to ask me this question: 

“How came you to know all these 
things?” My answer has been that it 
is my business to know. Don't you 
remember that Jesus said, “He that 1s 
sick needeth a physician; he that is not 
sick needeth not a physician.” So when 
people are in trouble, having a bad time 
financially and otherwise, they come to 
me and tell me their problems and together 
we work out the difficulties. These are the 
“Little Journeys” I am telling you about 
—every one of them actual occurrences. 


O get back to this man and his Christ- 
T mas—a regular Santa Claus demon- 
stration. He was as he said “down and 
out” and he came to tell me about it all. 
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I had known him for many years and 
could remember how I used to admire 
his fairy-like dwelling and beautiful gar- 
dens. Many was the slip, or some plant 
or cutting of some vine, he had given me 
to grow for myself. In those days, it 
was said that he kept open house for all 
comers. It is a fact that no one was ever 
turned from his door, either hungry or 
cold. I and others told him that he was 
good but unwise, because he had so often 
backed some venture that came out 
wrong, or had signed notes and loaned 
money to many a _ ne’er-do-well. He 
used to say: 

“Well, I’d rather make a few mistakes 
than risk losing the joy of entertaining 
one angel unawares. Let me have the 
joy of giving and seeing the smile of 
gratitude as long as I have it to give. 
I am but the steward of the Almighty, 
and if I am faithful to my stewardship, 
I will not fear what the result will be.” 

So, he went on in his own joyous way, 
delighting in the good he could do and 
honest men and rougues alike profited 
by his goodness. More rogues than 
honest men it would seem, and one of 
these his advisers doubted most was a 
young harum scarum chap called Ligh 
Lee. A Southerner, handsome dare-devil, 
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if there ever was one. His mother was 
always worrying about Ligh. They were 
Kentucky people but had made their 
home in New York City for fifteen years 
and to all intents and purposes Ligh was 
a New Yorker. He used to say that 
Broadway and 42nd Street was the center 
of the universe to him. Well, to please 
his old mother, he said he would go into 
business and settle down if he had the 
wherewith to do so. 

Now Ligh’s mother was an old school 
friend, some whispered an old sweet- 
heart of our man. To him she went with 
her wishes and her hopes about Ligh. 
As all expected, the visit resulted in the 
man setting Ligh up in business, which 
he promptly went through with. Failed 
the second time in six months and then 
disappeared. 


EARS went by and many of the 

securities the man held sunk in 
value; first one friend and then another 
whom he had assisted defaulted on their 
notes, and the man had to make good 
for them. Ten years, and the night before 
Christmas we find the man, seated in 
his front parlor, before a fireless grate. 
An invalid daughter and two dear, flaxen- 
haired grand-children lie sleeping up stairs. 
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Never before has Santa Claus failed in 
his visit to them, but unless a miracle 
happens he will fail them this Christmas. 
Tomorrow morning they will come down 
stairs and find—no, not a_ blackened 
hearth—for Grandpa will break up a 
certain table and a chair and have a good, 
warm fire to greet them, but the stockings 
will be empty and what is worse, before 
the day is over, their dear mother will 
have been taken to a charitable institu- 
tion, where she can be given better care, 
and worst of all, the old house will be sold, 
for less than the mortgage on it, the first 
of the year. 

Then the miracle happened. Bread 
cast upon the waters years before began 
its homeward journey, bringing with it 
the unexpected Santa Claus. 

A ring at the door bell, and the man 
failed to hear it, so dark and gloomy were 
his meditations, when in walked a big 
and perfectly good Santa, white beard, 
red coat and big sack, all bursting with 
good and beautiful Christmas gifts for 
the invalid daughter, the children and 
the man. 

Ligh had made good and now back he 
had come to bless the man who had 
blessed him in years gone by. No, he 
had never been any nearer the Klondyke 
than Chicago, where he had begun his 
real life work as a prisoner in jail for a 
—ah, well, “it wasn’t much and it doesn’t 
matter” (thanks to Mr. Euguene Del Mar 
for that phrase). What matters most is 
that in prison he found that which led 
him to seek to know himself and the 
purpose of his being. Released from 
prison he found humble employment at 
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first as a waiter in a downtown restaurant. 

Here he met a man who took a fancy 
to him and learning that Ligh was a 
college man, therefore capable of acting 
as secretary—for this man who was not 
“book learned” but was a man of large 
affairs—took Ligh into his employment. 
Gradually Ligh, under the wise tuition 
of the man of affairs, became a financier 
of no mean quality himself. His fortune 
grew by leaps and bounds. He would 
have been back much sooner to help his 
old patron, only that until that very day 
he had not learned of the misfortunes 
which had followed his patron. His 
mother, who joined him in Chicago years 
before having learned of the man’s 
difficulties, Ligh went to work to help 
all he could and being of a romantic tum 
of mind sought the Santa Claus way of 
making his first entrance into the new 
order of things which was to come to pass 
for the man. 


| Pty bought in the mortgage on the 
old home. He insisted that the man 
open an office in New York to take care 
of the eastern end of Ligh’s business. 
And further more insisted that he would 
not consider his debt to the man, as ful- 
ly paid until the man had accepted— 
oh, well, ask any banker how much capital 
would be required to begin a_ wholly 
new importing and exporting business 
today, business that runs into millions 
every six months. Some Christmas Jour- 
ney. . . . But you must remember. 
that the man had planted good seed. 
again and again, and a great quantity of 
them before he reaped the big harvest. 
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The Hope of Christmas 


By CLYDE HYDER 
Springfield, Mo. 


NE OF the important facts about 
Christmas is that it comes once a 
year. 

Men have looked upon this day, this 
day of all days, wherein all men are bathed 
in the spirit of giving, the spirit of charity, 
the spirit of kindness, and called it an 
illusion. During the other days of the 
year men may be worldworn and cynical, 
they may be selfish and sordid, they may 
be narrow and grasping, but during this 
day they look upon each other with the 
spirit of brotherhood. 

Just as we are about to become poisoned 
by the canker of distrust, thinking that 
the world is going to the dogs, that life 
is an orgy of materialism and a mad race 
for money, Christmas comes and whispers 
that we should still have faith in goodness 
and in our fellow men. 

And there have been 1921 such spiritual 
unbendings, such fleeting moments of real- 


ity. 


HY SHOULD we call Christmas an 
illusion? Why not call the rest of 
the year an illusion instead? 

For Christmas is made up of illumined 
moments. It is the outstanding reality 
of the year. There come to many of us 
such illumined moments. They have a 
way of coming unexpectedly—perhaps a 
time of realization when one hears a strain 
of music that awakens some portion of 
divinity that has lain buried until it seemed 
lost; perhaps it is the hour of triumph 
over evil habits, overcome only after a 
long struggle; or it may be the moment of 
human understanding that comes as a 
climax to discord and dispute. 

‘But Christmas differs from these in that 
it comes regularly, so regularly that even 
its charm is often partly lost. 

For it is not all brightness. The tired 
shop girl may think of Christmas only 
in terms of drudgery. Too often Christ- 
mas has little meaning for those poor 
unfortunates that tread Life’s via dolorosa. 

Still Christmas is the great reality. We 
can not measure life by the clock. A 
thousand years are as a watch in the night, 
and a single day can, with apocalyptic 
swiftness, thrust the human race aeons 
forward in the path of progress. 

Christmas revives fond memories—one 
inevitably thinks of sleigh bells, holly, 
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mistletoe, dolls, toys, candy, and happy 
little faces. 

And I love these. I love this mirth and 
gladness. But somehow as I write to-day 
these things are not uppermost in my mind. 


OR BEFORE me there lies a picture. 

It is a picture of a man standing 

with a lantern in His hand, knocking upon 

the door of a cottage. And upon His face 

there is a look of infinite longing and un- 
utterable tenderness. 

And for this picture I am thankful. It 
means more to me than ten thousand 
sermons. It represents the Spirit of Christ- 
mas better to me than the picture of Santa 
Claus, though I like that picture too. 
It typifies the spirit of giving, the spirit 
of service. 

The message of that great life was 
“Give” 

Still waters stagnate; withholding does 
not enrich a man; he who uses not his 
talent shall lose it. But the giver prospers. 
By the exercise of the talent he has, by 
giving unselfishly and without stint to his 

llows, his happiness increases. 

What a wonderful leader was He for 
whom we shall celebrate this Christmas! 
Almost two thousand years have elapsed 
since He uttered the truths that have for- 
ever transformed human life. Conquerors 
and warriors, vain and haughty and cruel, 
may come and go throughout the pageant 
of history. Napoleon may strut, in the 
picturesque phraseology of Mr. G. 
Wells, across the ruins of Europe, “for all 
the world like a cockerel upon a dunghill.” 
There have been many Napoleons; there 
was one Christ, and beside this mountain, 
Napoleon was a mole hill. 


ND NOW men are beginning to realize 
what a joyous thing it is to serve. 
Is it not a hopeful sign that everywhere 
one hears the gospel of service? Our 
books are full of it, our magazines teem 
with it. It rings from every pulpit and 
rostrum. Eventually, it will become a 
part of every American’s creed, or rather 
of every American’s life. And never before 
have there been such opportunities to 
serve. 
There have been other Christmas Days, 
full of promise and joy, but never has there 
been one like this one will be. For every- 
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where men are talking quietly of a better 
world. Men like Arthur Nash are whis- 
pering of industrial peace, brought about 
by the application of the Golden Rule to 
industry. 


And men are whispering of international 
peace. This article is being written on the 
eve of the great international conference for 
disarmament. Whether or not this con- 
ference will lead to the entire abolition 
of war, it is a sign of the times. 


ANP THESE whispers count, though 
they seem small. 

It was Napoleon, again, who thought 
God was on the side of the big battalions, 
but the fate of Napoleon and others of 
his tribe demonstrated the folly of such a 
belief. People are beginning to think less 
of bigness, bombast, and bluster; and they 
are beginning to rely upon the molecule, 
and to heed the still small voice, small but 
mightier than the whirlwind. 


So let us, during this Christmas season 
and ever after, look ahead with faith to 
glimpse the vision of a better and a happier 
world, the vision of a world in which the 
Spirit of Christmas shall reign in the lives 
of men throughout the entire year. This 
is the hope—and the reality—of Christ- 
mas. 


Can You Think? 


Perhaps the most solemn question that 
can be put to a person today is, “Can you 
think?” The test of individual efficiency 
and usefulness to society centers in a man’s 
ability to use his mind. Emerson never 
erected a more arresting danger signal than 
when he exclaimed: ‘Beware when the 
great God lets loose a thinker on the 
planet.” 

If we could only harness the mental 
power of America today we could solve the 
gigantic problems of the world. Not by 
appeals to prejudice and class interest, not 
by the hurling of epithets, not by the ready 
acceptance of half truths, not by super- 
ficial, but by careful, painstaking, scien- 
tific, scholarly thought combined with wise 
and timely action will civilization be res- 
cued and human freedom made secure. 

Upon Education depends the future of 
Democracy. Therefore, every loyal citi- 
zen, ever self-respecting person, must uti- 
lize his opportunities to strengthen his grip 
on knowledge and to stimulate his mind. 
The truth has always made men free, and 
truth is available only for him who thinks. 

MARION LEROY BURTON, 
President of the University of Michigan. 


JUST A WORD AMONG OURSELVES 


URING the past twelve months, due 


to a combination of circumstances ! 


the details of which it is not necessary to 
go into, the work of extending the useful- 
ness of the Business Science Society has 
been somewhat neglected. 

This society was organized several years 
ago by Mr. A. F. Sheldon. Through 
its active membership, which consists of 
students and graduates of the Sheldon 
courses in the Science of Business, this 
society has done much to spread abroad a 
knowledge of the Principle of Service, but 
the building up of a large associate mem- 
bership, it is believed, will do more to put 
real life into the Society and to bring about 
a wide-spread knowledge of and interest 
in the rinciple of Service than could 
possibly result from a membership limited 
to actual members alone. 

Therefore, after a conference by Mr. 


Sheldon with a number of men and women 
terested in the success of the society, 
stups are being taken to bring its object 
and purposes before many thousands of 
people: during the next few months. __ 

‘The Business Philosopher as the official 
urgan of the Society will aid in this work. 

sIn order to give associate members real 
service in this direction, a department 
especially devoted to the Business Science 
Society will be used for presenting articles 
of special interest to them. 

This department will be edited by Mr. 
C. C. Hanson, associate editor, who 1s 
a graduate of several of the Sheldon courses 
and president of the Memphis chapter of 
the society. 

The Business Science Society is not m- 
corporated, but its growth within the next 
few months may make it advisable to 
incorporate it. 


The Unhappiness of Uselessness 


By A. G. GRAVES 


experiment in brotherhood was 

started at Point Loma, in southern 
California. At that time, the papers 
contained the surprising information that 
the former Secretary of the Treasury, 
Lyman J. Gage, had cast his lot in with 
the Theosophists who had established this 
colony. A little later, another prominent 
and wealthy character, well-known in the 
sporting world, A. G. Spaulding, of 
Chicago, was announced as a convert to 
Theosophy and an active member of this 
southern California brotherhood. 

We believe these prominent and fi- 
nancially successful men were attracted 
to this beautiful spot in southern Cali- 
fornia not only because they found there 
a religious faith which satisfied them, but 
also because of certain practical aspects 
which this interesting faith assumed. 

Among the striking features of this 
venture in brotherhood, one only interests 
us just now. During the early years of 
its history—and we presume it is still 
true—if one were to visit this colony, he 
would be told that there is no servant 
problem because they are all servants. 
With the exception of a very few workmen, 
no wages were paid. No one was afraid 
to work with his hands. The question 
uppermost in the mind of each seems to 


A BOUT fifteen years ago, an interesting 


be, in what place am I most needed? 


How can I most effectively serve those 
among whom [ live? 

A cultured southern gentleman, who is 
attorney for the group, spends a portion 


of his time superintending the vegetable. 


garden. His wife is the chief cook of the 
institution. The spirit of the colony was 
expressed by an English lady, of a noted 
and wealthy family, who said, after she 
was admitted, “It seems to me that I never 
did a useful thing in my life, and I wan. 
to begin now.” When she had finished 
speaking, she put on her apron to wait at 
table and later washed the dishes. 

I am not acquainted with the present 
status of this colony, but I understand its 
principles are the same. Back of its 
strange and interesting life, there is a great 
incentive, one might say a great heart- 
hunger, to be useful in the world. That it 
finds expression in a rather limited sphere 
does not alter the fact. 

There is a divinely implanted feeling 
and conviction that happiness can come 
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only through some form of service. Those, 
who appear to the world to have every 
reason to be happy, are ready to confess 
that there is a great lack in their lives. 
Often they are greatly perplexed because 
happiness seems so elusive. When they 
seem to have it, all suddenly it slips away 
from them. 

Benjamin Harrison once said, ‘‘Self- 
seeking has no centennial.” The intense, 
nervous, selfish existence of so many of 
our American people is a poor substitute 
for life and it has no centennial, no rejoicing 
at the end of a long day of useful labor, for 
we have not been made that way. A 
man instinctively craves the consciousness 
that he has done something to improve 
the lot of another, to make somebody 
happier and better. 

If, through some great deprivation, a 
man loses the joy he once knew and faces 
a desolate existence, the departed joy can 
be recovered only in one way, the way of 
a useful life. If all could learn this truth, 
much sorrow would be saved the human 
race. The declaration of One who was 
great because He was humble and self- 
forgetful, “I am in the midst of you as He 
that serves,” glorifies a principle deeply 
seated in the human soul. 

We shall find how fundamental useful- 
ness is to happiness if we go to the Infinite 
God for an example. The picture of an 
egoistic and selfish God has sometimes 
been painted for us by our theologians 
until some have actually believed that the 
Almighty God and Heavenly Father de- 
lighted in seeing souls perish for the sake 
of His eternal glory, for the sake of justi- 
fying His lordship over all men. A little 
girl expressed it in a single sentence when 
she read the catechism this way, “The 
Lord makes, preserves and keeps them.” 

But He has more than an eye single to 
His own glory. He has more than a will 
for Himself. He is a God who serves. He 
looks after His creatures. He upholds 
the lowest forms of creation and carefully 
guards the sparrow that falls to the 
ground. Creatures despised and trodden 
under foot of man, God serves, and He 
serves man. We get the impulse, the 
necessity to serve from God. 

We cannot claim divine sonship without 
immediately being ushered into a world 
whose first law is, Success, happiness, 
through Service. This law has been writ- 
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ten into the very soul of humanity and 
it will suffer no violation. There need be 
no hesitation for fear it will not work: 
it cannot fail to work, for it has not only a 
pragmatic but a divine sanction. 

The unhappiness of uselessness! This 
should drive us with enthusiastic ardor into 
this experiment, which is really no experi- 
ment, in practical and lasting happiness 
which has always worked. It should be 
tried out not merely in some select circle, 
some carefully chosen company of likeable 
persons, whose society it is a pleasure to 
be in because of their grace and charm. 
Brotherhood knows no confining lines. It 
is not bounded by city, state or country. 

In the final analysis, happiness is linked 
up with world service. We must draw a 
circle not to shut out, but to include, that 
man on the other side of the globe. That 
man we Americans must think about and 
will think about when we get it into our 
national consciousness that the world is 
one and that national happiness, as well 
as national security, are conditioned by 
obedience to the divine call to carry the 
burden of the least among men and 
nations. 


A brother of all the world am I; 

Over all the world I find mine own— 

The men who come from the lands that lie 
In the bitter belt of the frozen zone; 

. The men who come from the dreamy lands 
Under the glowing sun’s caress, 

With swarthy skin and busy hands— 

All brothers mine, in a bond to bless. 


I know the land that gave me birth; 

I thrill with joy when the flag’s unfurled, 
But the gift she gives of supremest worth 
Is the brother’s heart for all the world. 
So come, ye sons of the near and far, 
Teuton and Latin, Slav and Jew, 

For brothers beloved of mine ye are— 
Blood of my blood in a world made new. 
A. G. Graves. 


COZY CHATS 
(Continued from page 22.) 
our mental attitude, and in these days of 
increasing consciousness they happen with 
immediate rapidity. 

It may not be an easy thing for us to 
realize that all these things which we are 
pleased to call accidents are the result of 
a confused mental action somewhere along 
the line, nor is it easy to realize that the 
presence of a steady constructive thinker 
clarifies the atmosphere and frequently 
averts a disaster. 

I am only telling you what I believe 
and you will solve the problem from your 
own viewpoint, 
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TODAY’S SPIRITUAL BY-PRODUCTS 
(Continued from page 28.) 
preacher at least thinks he sees in the 
modern world of business and production. 
He hails the business man of today as 
the real harbinger of the Kingdom of 
God, actualizing what the preachers have 
been delivering from the pulpits for two 
thousand years, gladdening the heart of 
the Galilean carpenter by the vision of 
the coming kingdom on earth, in which 
men would work together as brothers for 
the good of each other. This is my 
particular and unrelenting emphasis: the 
new era comes as a natural outgrowth 
of the old. It is not revolutionary, not 
radical, not even a change; it is a natural 
and inevitable development. Business 


men of the world, your by-products 
have brought you nigh unto the Kingdom! 


Illinois Journal of Commerce for November. 


Two Little Books 


on a Great Subject. . . 


The value of a machine cannot be estimated 
by its size. 

The smallest book may contain the greatest | 
thoughts. 

That is the case with two books written by 
Mrs. Grace M. Brown, “The Word Made 
Flesh,” and “Life Studies.” 

These little books contain some wonderful 


thoughts on the 
which have been 


Contains nine o de- This book fe not for the 
voted to a study o causes casual , not for the read- 
of bodily and mental the er unacquainted with the 
Tenon SA An Ae oos ans more prolouod eee DE i 
vanquished in man or woman 
the need of seeking Truth has a knowledge of the higher 
The eub-titles indicating the things of life and religion it 
contents are: will prove a treasure house of 
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M 
“The Word Mentfest,’ 
“Afterward.” 
The price of these books in imitation leather | 

in is: 


The Word Made Flesh.___.$1.00 Postpaid 
Life Studies......._..............$1.50 Postpaid 


Order Them From 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 
Book Department 
77-79-81 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


What is True Service? 


By 0. H. HASSELL 
Of the Chicago Rotary Club 


HE ROTARY CLUB has for its mot- 

; to these words: “He oe most 

who serves best.” 

It has always seemed to me that the 
order of these words should be changed, 
so that the idea of service should come 
first, before the idea of profit. The idea of 
this motto would be kept, but more per- 
fectly expressed, if it should read: “He 
who serves best, profits most.” In other 
words, the service is the real thing; the 
profit is, in a sense, a by-product. 

Service which is rendered for a reward 
is not the highest form of service; the Pull- 
man porter, the bell-boy at the hotel, the 
waiter at your table, the servant in your 
home, serve for a reward: and they are 
satisfied with it. But real service is not 
that of a lackey or a butler; real service is a 
spirit, not an act. It originates in an in- 
ward desire which expresses itself in an act 
for somebody, not simply for a profit: it is 
in its essence the spirit of brotherhood. 


OW, the main, dominating idea in 

business is usually profit; we’re in 
business for the express purpose of making 
money. There's no reason for denying that 
fact, nor for being ashamed of it. Even 
the man who makes his business an ex- 
pression of his desire to be of service has 
to consider the profits; for if business 
doesn’t pay, he cannot go on being of serv- 
ice. 

The idea that the way to the greatest 
profit, the most satisfactory profit, the 
most permanent and continuous profit, is 
by the way of service, is not a new idea; 
but it is only lately that business men have 
come to see it; and it must be confessed 
that only a comparatively few of them yet 
comprehend it. 


S thousands of years ago a great 
moral and ethical teacher, speaking 
to his own immediate circle, laid down this 
great principle. He said in substance: 
“Whoever among you would be greatest of 
all, let him be the servant.” Of course, 
they couldn’t grasp that idea; they couldn’t 
see any connection between serving and 
profit. And it is not surprising that busi- 
ness men since then have failed to grasp the 
idea. 

Lately, however, service with a capital 
“S” has been a word much used in business; 


and there are today many merchants and 
manufacturers who announce their service, 
who haven’t much idea of the real meaning 
of the word and less idea of the real spirit 
of service. 


Courteous waiting on a customer, 
prompt attention for his wishes, quick 
delivery of the goods; these are the supe- 
ficial evidences of service. They may 
or may not spring from the vital spirit of 
service; they may be merely done for profit. 


EAL service doesn’t think of profit; 
the true spirit of service has no con- 
cern with profit; it knows that if the service 
is a real one, the profit takes care of itself. 
Abraham Lincoln was a servant; Edison 


is a servant: I could name other great 
Continued on page 59.) 
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IS THERE ANYTHING IN PRAYER? 


(Continued from page 18.) 


which the healing power of God may 
reach the child. 

Prayer is not, then, that passive acqul- 
escence of the Irishman, who hung the 
Lord’s Prayer over his bed and, every night, 
before he jumped in, jerked his thumb in 
the direction of the petitions and ejacu- 
lated, ‘““Them’smy sentiments!” Prayer is 
an activity of will and mind and feeling, 
which makes us the natural channel 
through which good effects flow to those 
for whom we pray. Psychology studies 
the conditions of that activity. Religion 
asserts that these good effects are the 
result, not merely of a personal, but also 
of a cosmic wish. 


HAT is the condition of mind of such 

a mother, which most conduces 
to the cure of the child? If it 1s true, as 
we have surmised, that prayer is not sim- 
ply wishing, but organized and directed 
wishing, then it is evident that, as in 
any other art, power in prayer will come 
with practice. It is necessary, as in any 
other art, to begin with little things and 
gain skill and power from the small to 
the great. Prayer is the personal influ- 
ence, which we recognize so well in so- 
cial intercourse, at its highest point of 
efficiency. 

We all recognize that personal influence 
is a hard attainment; power in prayer 1s 
equally open to all, but requires great 
effort to attain. Much as we may dis- 
like the word, there is a technique of 
prayer which can be mastered. The 
mother must have learned to; pray, in 
order to be of much help to her child at 
such a crisis. To be a healing personality 
is a high achievement. But let us sup- 
pose that she has been practising prayer 
for years. She has gained her power in 
the attainment of lesser ends than this 
very life of her child. 


It is, in general, almost impossible to 
generate in the face of a sudden emergency 
a hitherto unused power. Prayer ought 
to start with trifles—the sublimation of 
petty personal desires, the gaining of a 
rational spiritual attitude toward minor 
social problems in the home and school. 
Prayer does not generally emerge into 
the consciousness as a desire tor the 
evangelization ot the world in this genera- 
tion, it rather begins with a desire for 
a new doll or the winning of a game. 
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MAN-BUILDING 
By Louis Randsome Fiske, LL.D. 


To know yourself and your strong 
points—to get acquainted with those 
traits of character in yourself which 
make for power. These are the days when 
he who best knows these things wins out. 
Whatever man achieves is the result of 
building—and man is indeed a master 
builder when he centers his thought forces 
upon the work of building self. The 
Science of Man-Building was formulated 
to aid earnest men to get immediate re- 
sults. In this book Dr. Fiske has analyzed 
the laws of self-development, and makes 
practical application of them. He treats 
man first as body, then as mind and soul; 
lastly as a social being. A powerful book, 
written by a man who knows. Library 
binding. Price postpaid, $2.50. 
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OME years previously, this mother 
has found that her child was not 
etting on well at school. He began to 
ring home bad report-cards; he did not 
like the teachers; he hated the studies. 
The mother finds herself beginning to 
anticipate more trouble. She expects 
another bad report, more tales of being 
disliked by the teachers, more inability 
to do the work prescribed. Her very 
face as she meets the child at the door 
tells what she anticipates. Suddenly 
she realizes that the whole atmosphere 
of the home is melancholy with the 
sense of impending failure. Her personal 
influence, through the black background 
of her consciousness, is, in spite of any- 
thing she may say, foreboding. Then 
she endeavors to ‘get hold of herself’: 
to prevent this thwarted desire for her 
child’s happiness and success from turn- 
ing sour and becoming a fixed, if almost 
unconscious, conviction that the child 
will not get on well at school. 

She begins to pray. She invokes an- 
other conviction, that the good Spirit 
of the Universe has no such intention 
for her child. She recalls some of the 
great passages of religious inspiration, 
the words of the saints who have been 
sure of a power outside ourselves, as 
well as in ourselves, making for right- 
eousness. 

Thus gaining the prayer-mood, she 
then reminds herself that she must be 
the channel for bringing this good-will 
into the life of her child. She replaces 
the picture of failure, which threatens 
to become fixed in her mind, with a more 
vivid and living picture of success. 


ITH all the love and sympathy 

and imaginative fire she possesses, 
she pictures to herself her petition being 
granted—the new attitude on the part 
of her child, his awakened interest in 
his studies, his liking for his teachers, 
his expectation of success. She prays 
intensely, with all her desire, through 
and in this mental picture. 

This act is exceedingly difficult; but, 
if done, it changes the whole atmosphere 
of the home. The very face of the mother 
as she meets the child is magnetic of 
success for the child, instead of bein 
prophetic of failure. In the thousan 
ways, own and unknown, in which 
the mother’s mind touches the mind of 
the child, encouragement, expectation of 
achievement, faith in his powers now 
flow 1n upon the will of the child. 
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In petitions of this nature, the whole 
personality is stirred; desire, intellect, 
and imagination are at their highest 
point of efficiency, that she may be- 
come a conductor of God’s good-will. 
She concludes her prayer with thanks- 
giving to God that the prayer has been 
granted—a supreme act of faith. 


HERE is all the difference in the 
world between the man who says, 
“I am going to give up my bad habit,” 
and the man who says, “I have given up 
my bad habit.” So there is between 
feeling that God may answer the prayer 
and that God has answered it. The latter 
is the act of faith that the answer will be 
hindered only by the defect of the channel. 
The answer is granted; the flood of hap- 
piness and success is forcing its way 
through the narrow and obstructed chan- 
nel of the mother’s personal influence 
upon the child. Prayer has substituted 
such an influence for the previous, almost 
unconscious, suggestions of failure. There 
is no dogmatism in such prayer as to 
the method of the answer—that is left to 
the infinite possibilities of actual experience. 
The claim is simply made on the uni- 
verse for the happiness of the child, 
and in the making of the claim the psycho- 
logical machinery is set in motion for 
its being honored by the universe. And 
this effort to organize unsatisfied desire 
not only has its influence upon those 
for whom we pray, but tends to purify 
and enlighten the desire itself, so that, 
when the petition is granted, it may be 
on a much higher plane than when it 
was first offered. Yet it is the same 
prayer. The desire is always satisfied. 
But it often is sublimated in the process 
of satisfaction. 


N the face of the impending death of 

her child, a mother who has so prac- 
tised prayer on lesser matters has great 
powers. Her very face in the sick-room, 
as the child dimly sees it, is on the side 
of health and life. And who can tell in 
what numberless ways the minds of 
those who love touch one another, all 
unseen even by the argus eyes of science? 
Miracles occur, and the tide of life re- 
turns into sluggish veins, when the de- 
sire of life is kindled through the touch 
of kindred minds. 

Many objections will occur to one 
who reads for the first time this theory 
of prayer. Does not this explanation of 
prayer, it will be asked, run counter to 
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the practice of One who said in his prayer, 
“Not My will but Thine be done?” 
This phrase has been greatly misused. 
it has been misused so as almost to 
justify the Irishman’s type of prayer, 
before mentioned. Rousseau best ex- 
pressed a prevailing interpretation of 
it thus: “I bless God, but I pray not. 
Why should I ask of Him that He would 
change for me the course of things— 
do miracles in my favor? I, who ought 
to love, above all, the order established 
by his wisdom and maintained by his 
providence—shall I wish that order to 
be dissolved on my account? As little 
do I ask of Him the power to do well. 
Why ask what He has already given?” 


UT God’s highest will is carried out 

only through human wills working 
at white heat. ayer is not asking God 
to change the course of things, but ask- 
ing Him to help me to be a part of that 
course of things. I become so, not in 
spite of my will, but through my will. 
The Master used this phrase, not be- 
fore He had exerted his own will, but 
after the great drops of the sweat of de- 
sire were falling from his brow to the 
ground. The phrase is no idle excuse 
for listless praying; in it we see the sub- 
limation of desire taking place. Idle 
prayers, which place this phrase, mis- 
used, in the forefront, will ever excuse 
injustice and sickness and unhappiness 
as the will of God. 

Justice, happiness, health, surely these 
are the will ig God for all; as to the de- 
tailed method of their coming, our desires 
in prayer are ever being enlarged and 
enlightened by the inflow upon us of the 
cosmic desires of God. 


GAIN, it will be asked if this theory 
will not lend itself to the idea that, if 

you want a purse of money, you must 
imagine it very vividly lying on the 
pavement outside your house, and then 
o out and find it. A father heard his 
[ittle girl praying for the red doll in the 
window of the corner store, and told 
her she ought not to pray for things like 
that; she ought to pray to be a good 
girl, or for the heathen. The fact was 
that she did not want specially to be a 
good girl, in the father’s meaning of that 
aba and she did not care about the 
eathen, but she did want the red doll. 
Why make a hypocrite of her at the 
start? So it is with money. If that is 
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what you really want, pray for it. If 
you pray sincerely, you will receive an 
answer which will satisfy you. Possibly 
not the pocket-book, but an ability to 
get up earlier in the morning, or to keep 
awake between meals, or to reduce your 
expenditures. The answer always comes 
and abundantly satisfies anyone who 
dares persistently to carry out the art 
of praying. But prayer always initiates 
effort. 


RAYER is a hard task without the 

mystic sense of the personality of God. 
In all the lesser problems of life it is easy 
enough to look upon it as the simple 
demonstration of a natural law. But 
when the storms are out and the floods 
let loose, when one has done all one can 
by action and has done all one can by 
prayer, then life is hard and cruel, in- 
deed, unless one can feel, behind all the 
laws and beneath all the principles, in 
higher reaches of spiritual communion. 
a love that understands and forgives. 
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An Open Letter 


Dear Friend: 

I hold the degree of A. B. and A. M. from the University 
of Missouri, the degree of D. D. from the University of Ken- 
tucky, the degree of L. B. from the Washington University. 
I was editor of the Harriman Lines Railroad Educational 
Bureau, was attorney for the White Pass R. R., and practiced 
law in six states. 

It was my privilege to have the personal friendship of Judge 
Hanna and Mrs. Eddy, of Christian Science fame, of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, and of John E Richardson, founder of the 
Great School of Philosophy. 

I organized the Law and Commercial Company of Snow, 
Church and Company, with offices in many large cities and 
the Lyceum League of America, with Theodore Roosevelt as 
its first President and Edward Everett Hale, William Dean 
Howells, Frances Willard and Senator Lodge on the Board of 
Trustees. 

I recently came to St. Louis from my home in Long 
Beach California, for the purpose of studying the Master Key 
System at close range and getting into personal touch with 
the Author, Charles F. Haanel. 

I have been here long enough to find that while all other 
systems of thought are concerned chiefly with the maniupla- 
tion of things, the Master Key System is interested in the 
causes whereby conditions are created. For this reason it is 
Universal and unlimited. 

It is the key to every system of thought in existence, either 
ancient or modern, religious or philosophical, occidental 
or oriental. It is the key which is being used by the strong 
people of the earth, those who do not believe in the virtue 
of poverty or the beauty of self denial. The busier you are, 
the bigger things you have in view, the less you can afford 
to be without the Master Key System. 

WALT LE NOIR CHURCH. 


Descriptive Booklet Sent Upon Request. 
Charles F. Haanel, 269 Howard Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


We can supply any book published on business subjects at advertised price 
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A BUSINESS EXPERIMENT WITH 
A FIRELESS COOKER 
(Continued from page 26.) 
ably stolen a location from a competi- 

tor by raising the bid. 
As he explained the layout of the city, 
he began to wonder in his own mind what 


location the other chain would pick if his 


man succeeded in closing for the coveted 
store. Probably they would take that 
place on the corner of Western Avenue. 
It wasn’t as good a location. But was 
the other worth the. difference—in actual 
sales? 

Returning to the office after lunch he 
put in a call for Calkins. He wanted to 
get some more figures on that second- 
choice location. 

But Calkins could not be located. In- 
stead, about 4 o’clock Appel received a 
telegram from the location man announc- 
ing his success in closing the deal for the 
preferred location at a fifteen per cent 
increase over the original rent. 

Appel frowned just the slightest bit 
when he read it. But he turned to other 
work and thoroughly enjoyed himself the 
rest of the afternoon taking things as 
fast as they came—and a chain of thirty- 
five stores can develop a good many 
problems of one kind or another every 
hour of the day. 

That night he arrived home full of 
enthusiasm. “It’s been a great day,” 
he declared as he and his wife sat down to 
dinner. And then he told her of the 
arrival of Addison V. Winchester’s auditor, 
and of his own new freedom to go ahead 
and decide things, promptly and definitely. 
Now he could do business as he had always 
wanted to; he could make real progress. 


Ill 


ie WAS that hour of a hot August after- 
noon when the guests at the Mountain 
House were wont to nap before dressing 
for the social hour on the wide verandas. 
Addison V. Winchester, sitting on the 
balcony opening out of his luxurious room 
on “the valley side” of the house, smoking 
a cigar and reading the market reports in 
the New York morning paper, which had 
come up on the noon train, was almost 
dozing. 
A knock sounded on the hall door. 
ome in,” called Winchester gruffly, 
A bell hop entered, stepped quickly 
across the room and out onto the balcony. 
Telegram, sir.” 
Winchester fished in his pocket for a tip 
and took the telegram from the silver tray. 
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The telegram was from Philadelphia: 


Re Appel. Able, but second thoughts better 
than first. Worth raining: 
Woodley Williams. 


“So! Appels trouble is snap judg- 
ments!” grunted “V. W.” as he folded up 
the telegram. 

For perhaps half an hour he sat and 
smoked and thought. 

‘*Half-baked judgments kill a heap of 
businesses,” he informed himself. ‘Most 
men confuse quick judgments with sudden 
judgments, but there’s a heap of dif- 
ference.”’ 

He smoked on for another half hour. 

Suddenly he arose, entered his room, 
picked up his hat and stalked out. 

‘Just preaching doesn’t do much good,” 
he ruminated within himself as he turned 
in at the little house furnishings store in 
the mountain village. ‘You have to 
shock ideas into people.” 

On the morning of the fourth day fol- 
lowing, the porter knocked timidly on 
Morton Appel’s office door. 

“For you, Mr. Appel, sir, and marked 
personal,” he explained tumbling a large 
crate into the room. 

“Open it, Walter,” absently. 

The porter ripped off the top of the 
crate and tore away the paper. “Looks 
like a fireless cooker,” he observed. 

“A fireless cooker?” demanded the gen- 
eral manager in surprise, looking up with 
a half-frown from the letter he was reading. 

It was a fireless cooker! “Humph!” 
grunted Appel, taking the lid off of one 
of the wells. “I don’t know anything 
about this.” 

“Here’s an envelop,” said the porter, 
reaching down into the open well of the 
cooker. 

Puzzled, Appel opened the envelop and 
drew out a card. Scrawled on the card, 
was this bafflingly enigmatic message: 

Thinking is like cooking—it shouldn't be 
hurried too much. 

Half-baked judgments are as bad as half- 
baked biscuits or beans. 

Addison V. Winchester. 

Morton Appel read and reread the 
message on the card. What was this queer 
new boss of his driving at, anyway? Ap- 
parently there was something behind 
that scrawled message, and it was aimed 
at him. Well, if he had anything to 
say, why didn’t he write a letter and say 
it? He repeated the question to him- 
self somewhat hotly. 

Nettled, he turned to his desk. Maybe 
he would find a letter from Winchester 
explaining himself. Quickly he went 
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through the pile of mail, but no letter from 
the mysterious new owner. There were, 
however, an unusual lot of knotty problems 
in the mail. Well! He liked problems! 
Making decisions gave him a thrill! 

Calling his secretary he waded into an 
hour and a half of snappy dictation. Only 
three of the letters remained unanswered 
when he had finished. These he had laid 
aside because they called for information 
which was not immediately available. He 
would have obtained it at once. 

Glancing at his little desk clock as 
his secretary arose, he noted that it was 
10:45. Good! He had fifteen minutes be- 
fore the 11 o’clock conference with the 
manager of the Camden store. Just time 
for his morning round of the office. 

Stepping briskly through to the outer 
office he went down the line of desks, 
stopping at each for just a minute to say 
‘good morning” and to answer questions 
put to him. 

He had always enjoyed this rapid-fire 
morning round, but he enjoyed it more 
than ever now that he was able to decide 
things on the spot, instead of having to 
take up so many of the questions and 
problems with the Warren brothers. 


ROMPTLY at 11 o'clock McShane, 

manager -of the Camden store, was 
ushered into his office. There were sev- 
eral things on McShane’s mind. He had 
expected it would take an hour to thrash 
them out; but by 11:25 he was shaking 
hands and leaving, every one of his ques- 
tions having been handled expeditiously 
by the general manager. 

He sure does work fast,” he said to 
himself as he made his way to the elevators. 
‘Now that the Warrens are out and he’s 
the whole board of directors, things are 
likely to hum. I wonder if he is right, 
though, about abolishing the direct motor 
truck service to the Camden store and 
putting it on the Southern Jersey delivery 
circuit. We'll get our stuff just as promptly 
but I wonder if it won’t slow up the 
service to the other stores considerably. 
They just barely make the rounds now, 
without stopping in Camden.” 

Sitting in his office, Morton Appel was 
vaguely entertaining the same wonder 
half an hour later. In fact, he had rung for 
a route map of the firm’s Southern Jersey 
motor truck delivery service and he was 
studying it and the time table accompany- 
ing It. “I wonder—” he said. 

Woodley Williams entered. “Well, I’m 
through for the time being and off for 
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New York this afternoon, Mr. Appel,” 
he said. ‘The books are all straightened 
out and I think Miss Merrill understands 
that new system all right. About half of 
your trouble has been due to that faulty 
accounting practise that fooled you on 
operating costs.” 

“And the other half—?” asked Appel. 

“Is up to you to discover, Mr. Appel.” 
finished Williams with a smile. Then his 
eyes fell on the fireless cooker. He might 
have said, “I see you’ve heard from Mr. 
Winchester,” but instead he appeared to 
ignore the cooker and asked, “By the way, 
have you heard from Mr. Winchester 
vet?” 

“Oh, just a short note,” replied Appel 
casually, coloring up instantly, but care- 
fully keeping his eyes away from the 
cooker. “He isn’t very verbose in his 
correspondence is he?” 

“No,” laughed Woodley Williams. ‘He 
doesn’t ever say much, but it is generally 
right to the point. Sometimes his methods 
are a bit puzzling, but one always knows 
what he is driving at—before he gets 
through.” 

So saying Williams shook hands and 
departed, smiling inwardly at what he 
saw smoldering in the general manager’s 
eyes. 

It was nearly 5 o'clock, as he was 
signing his mail, after an afternoon of 
brisk conferences, before Appel again 
thought of the fireless cooker. 

He had put in a call for the Camden 
store and his telephone rang just as he 
was signing the last letter of the big heap 
on his desk. He picked up the receiver. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Appel. They are 
calling Mr. McShane to the phone,” 
apologized the operator. 

As tie waited, his left elbow resting on 
the desk, his eyes sought the Southern 
Jersey map and time table. He was going 
to reverse his decision of the morning. 
Suddenly a scrawled sentence flashed into 
his mind—“'Thinking is like cooking—it 
shouldn’t be hurried too much.”’ 

“Hello, McShane—say—”’ 

Three minutes later when he hung up 
the receiver he discovered a telegram on 
his desk. Tearing open the envelop, 
Appel drew out the blank and read the 
rather astounding message: 

Sh ads that instead of mailing your letters 
tonight you put them all in the fireless cooker 
for the night. Will advise further in the morning. 

Addison V. Winchester. 
His face turned scarlet and he laughed 
a hot, nervous laugh. 
“What the deuce?” he exclaimed aloud. 
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“TIl be darned if I like this fool game. 
This man Winchester must be plain crazy. 
I won’t do—well it’s his business,” he 
interrupted himself, ‘“‘and I suppose if he 
wants his letters to spend the night in a 
fool fireless cooker they can. But I know 
I’m through working for such a scatter- 
brained idiot. 

“Miss Marshall,” he called, “just fold 
these letters and put them in the envelops 
and then bring them all back to me.” 

Ten minutes elapsed. ‘“‘There!”’ he said 
as he fitted the lid down over one of the 
wells of the fireless cooker, “cook and be 
darned. In the morning I resign from 
this madhouse.” 

Morton ‘Appel had little to say at dinner, 
but he thought a great deal. In fact, he 
thought all evening, and almost all night. 

Along about dawn he happened to think 
of a letter he had received the day before 
from a large broom manufacturer making 
a special proposition of 1,000 dozen brooms 
at a very low price. He had written, de- 
clining the offer—but wouldn’t it be a 
good idea to buy them and sell them at 
2 for the regular price of 1, plus 10 cents? 
“An extra broom for 10 cents!’’ He 
could see the placard now. 


IV 


T was a curious and slightly crestfallen 

general manager who stepped into the 

elevator the next morning and was shot 
to the eighth floor. 

What would he hear from Winchester? 

Nodding hastily to the girl at the switch- 
board, he hurried into his office and care- 
fully closed the door. 

Yes; there it was! 

He picked up the envelop, tore it open 
and drew out a night letter: 

Good morning, Mr. Appel. I suggest that you 
destroy all the letters in the fireless cooker and 
dictate the answers all over again. Your sub- 
conscious mind may have some helpful sugges- 
tions to make this morning. Some of the best 
thinking is done with this fireless-cooking 
part of the brain but many men won't give 


it a chance. 
Addison V. Winchester. 


Morton Appel was no dunce. He began 
to smile, rather sickly at first, but also 
rather knowingly. He buzzed for his 
secretary. “Bring your book, Miss 
Marshall, please, and all of yesterday’s 
mail. I have to answer it all over again 
this morning. I—I—lost all of those 
letters last night.” 

Why, Mr. Appel, I can get carbon 

optes of them all from the files.” 
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*“Yes—yes, I know—but I think I'll 
dictate them over again. I want to make 
changes in quite a number of them. 


V 
ALKING into the Flamingo Hotel, 
Miami, one bright morning early in 
December, Addison V. Winchester in- 
quired at the desk for his mail and then 
asked, “Is Mr. Woodley Williams here 
yet?” 

‘‘ Registered last night, Mr. Winchester,” 
replied the clerk. “Room 480.” 

A few minutes later the two men were 
seated on the broad veranda. Williams 
had just completed a swing around the 
circle of “V. W.’s” businesses and had 
been summoned to Florida to report. 

‘Tell me, Williams,” demanded the 
latter the very first thing, ‘how is our 
flock of grocery stores getting on?” 

‘Well, they are beginning to break over, 
Mr. Winchester. 
here,” reaching into his breast pocket. 

‘Never mind the figures just now 
Williams. It isn’t money I’m interested in 
so much as men. How about this man 
Appel? I haven’t seen you since I bought 
that business, so I want the whole story.” 

“Wel,” chuckled Williams, “I was 
there when the fireless cooker arrived, and 
if I’m any judge at all I should say it 
made him madder than any hatter I ever 
saw—at first. He had been having the 
time of his life for a few days playing big 
executive—snappy decisions, snappy let- 
ters, five-minute appointments, mail 
cleared up by noon, and all that sort of 
thing. Then the fireless cooker arrived, 
and that night your telegram, and he 
almost boiled over.” 

“V. W.” chuckled. “Td like to have 
been there,” he said. 

‘But, as he explained to me last Wednes- 
day when I was in Philadelphia, ‘there’s 
one thing about a fireless cooker—you can’t 
boil over in it!’ I guess his resignation 
simmered all night the night he got your 
wire! But like a number of the other 
letters that ‘fireless cooked’ in his sub- 
conscious mind that night, he never mailed 
it. The only way you'll ever get rid of 
Morton Appel now is to fire him! Money 
wouldn’t tempt him away from you!” 

“ ‘Mr. Williams,’ he said to me Wednes- 
day, ‘I never knew how to use my brain 
until Mr. Winchester sent me that fireless 

cooker. I must have acted like a darn 
fool, ladling out half-baked judgments at 
the rate of thirty an hour! And I was 
_ worn to a rag every night. Now it’s so 
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much easier’—and he got up and led me 
to the wardrobe closet—‘for now I just let 
the fireless cooker do the work.’ 

“There, would you believe it, he had 
that cooker hidden in the closet! He 
took one of the lids and hauled out a 
batch of letters. ‘I read them all when 
they came in this morning,’ he explained, 
‘and then I put them in here to cook—all 
that don’t positively demand an answer 
today. At first I tried leaving them in 
my desk drawer, but I soon found that as 
long as they were there I was running onto 
them and trying to work out the answer 
with my conscious mind. Now I put them 
in the fireless cooker and forget them for 
twenty-four hours and let my subconscious 
mind stew over them.’ 

“Then he pulled the lid off of the other 
well of the cooker and fished out another 
bunch of letters and memos. ‘These,’ 
he said, grinning, ‘are longer cooking 
dishes. They represent important deci- 
sions that need a little more subconscious 
stewing. I put them in here as they come 
up during the week and leave them until 
Monday morning. Then I clean them all 
up. Half the time, though, I know the 
answers before the week’s up. They come 
to me most unexpectedly—when I’m 
shaving or playing golf or taking a bath 
or out motoring, and—’ ” 


“HE? all right,” broke in “V. W.,” 
his face expanding into the nearest 
to a grin that a pair of shaggy black eye- 
brows will permit. “He’s caught the 
philosophy of it.” 

“And speaking of—”’ 

Me for Mr. Winchester. Call for 
pn 

“Right here, boy.” - 

“Long distance calling you, sir.” 

Five minutes later Addison V. Win- 
chester settled down again in the big 
wicker chair on the broad veranda over- 
looking the beach. 

“Well, Williams,” he said, as he lighted 
a fresh cigar, “I just closed for another 
chain of grocery stores up North. Had 
an option on them until this morning. 
Wanted to see you first and find out how 
well this man Appel had learned to cook. 
You see, he’s to be vice president of the 
new company.” 
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WHAT IS TRUE SCIENCE? 


(Continued from page 43.) 
names of those who have done what they 
could the thing they had to do, without one 
eye on the clock, or a hand stretched out 
for the reward. 

The same spirit is possible in business. 
We are doing a thing that the public needs 
to have done. If we buy with care, and sell 
at prices that are fair to both parties, and 
do both, buying and selling, with the one 
idea of seeing how much we can give, and 
forgetting how much we are going to get, 
we need never take anxious thought about 
success. 

Because any business, or any man in 
business, who has grasped that idea, and 
who really does his business in that spirit, 
has laid hold of the deepest, most vital 
commercial law—‘‘He who serves best, 
profits most.’’—-The Gyrator. 
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Service 
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After il’s own life-workings. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy singing lips shall make thee glad; 


A poor Sak served by thee shall make thee 
rich; 


A sick man helped by thee shall make thee 
strong; 


Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 
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oes it has dire on personal problems 
that concern the single individual. 


S ecial Offer a New Subscribers 
In to increase the circulation to 100,000 in next 
90 days the Publishers mae this t offer: 
E YEAR, $1.00 
nd one Year—$1.50 


; Note: The 5 back copies have reading matter equivalent to 3 
EACH COPY Marked “P IN ereonal”? WRAPPER 


THE LOCOMA "PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 
FARMINGTON, MICH. 
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Ceid English 


How to Use It 


Josephine Turck Baker 
Editor 


A Monthly Magazine 


for 
Progressive Men and Women, 
Business and Professional, 
Club Women, 
Teachers, 
Students, 
Ministers, 
Doctors, 
Lawyers, 
Stenographers, 


Who wish to Speak and Write 
Correct English. 


Special Feature Every Month 


“Your Every-day Vocabulary—How 
to Enlarge It. 


Single Copy 25c—Subscription $2.50 a Year 


Evanston, Illinois 


Josephine Turck Baker's Standard Magazine 
and Books are recommended by 
this Magazine. 
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Please“men tion‘The Business Philosopher when answering “advertisements 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
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or DECEMBER, 1921 


Enroll In Our C. L. C.—Take Our Home Study Course 
Facts About The C. L. C. 


‘THE Correspondence Literary College guar- 
antees through, practical, and system- 
atic instruction in English grammar, rhetoric 
logic, and English and American literature. 
Essays are required to train the 
use of grammer and rhetoric. he subjects 
for the essays up to the study of literature 
are selected from the Bible, in order to teach 
the students something about the greatest 
book in all literature, but in the study of litera- 
ture, essays are required on literary productions 
and men of letters. The pupils are taken over 
the great, rich fields of English and American 
authors to reap the best thought of men. They 
are taught literary judgment and discrimination. 
This is the climax of an education. ‘The 
Progressive Teacher,” will print extracts from 
our students’ MSS, and the picture of our gradu- 
ates. The course requires from one to two 
hours a day: ; 

The C. L. C. is designed for the following 


cl : 
(1). Preachers, teachers, doctors, or lawyers 


pupils in the . 


who want a better literary education, but who, 
being actively engaged in their profession, can 
not go to college. . 

(2). Young people that are unable to pay their 
way through school. We bring the college to 
them for a very small fee. f 

(3). Any that desire a fine literary education 
at the minimum cost. The correspondence idea 
is a great success. Try it for yourself. 

In the C. L. C. there are nine lessons in gram- 
mar, five in rhetoric, and there will not be more 
than twenty five lessons in the whole course. 
There are exactly one hundred questions 1n every 
lesson, and each question brings out a point. 
The average student, by studying one hour 
every day, can do one lesson every month, and 
graduate in about two years. We hope to give 
our panre the degree M. E. L. A. number 
who have been to college have taken our course. 
It is a fine review, and the most thorough prac- 
tical drill in the world! | , 

For sample lesson and instructions, send 2 
cents in stamps to 


MORRISTOWN 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER YARRI 


N. B. If you are not interested in this, please put it into the hands oï someone ‘whom it will interest, thereby 
giving your influence to a good work. 
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“Let Me Teach You 
How to Speak” 


Seino 


OU can become a convincing speaker 

of the English language by spending but 
fifteen minutes a day in the right kind of reading. 

GRENVILLE KLEISER, world-famous 
speech specialist, has just completed his 
greatest work, embodying the ripest fruts 
of his experience and the richest products of 
his years of studying and teaching English. 
It is now published in the form of 
Ten, New, Handy, Cloth-Bound Volumes 
covering the whole art of public speaking. 
Each book deals with a particular phase of 
the subject. These new volumes are: 


HOW TO SPEAK WITHOUT NOTES—Concise directions for extempore speaking. 
gesture. volos- 


. building exercises, eto. 

SOMETHING TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY 1T—Preparing material; bow to 
condense ideas; how to influence men through speech, etc. i 
PUC CORUL METHODS oF FUBLE SPEAKING IDA success factors of p 
orm . emp ing power of personality. 

MODEL SPEECHES FOR PRACTISE—Varied assortment of successful speeches 
by eminent speakers, covering ail principal forms, fitting you to meet any Occasion., 
THE TRAINING OF A PUBLIC SPEAKER—An abridged and modernized version 
gel celebrated work = cores i A 
HOW TO SELL THROUGH S H—For the salesman, lawyer, preac ber—in 
word, for everyone who bas anything to sell, be it merchandise. talent, skill, experience. 
or service. M 
IMPROMPTU SPEECHES: Tow to — Them—Teaches you bow to think 
your feet and soquire ease an confidence. i 
WORD POWER: How to Develop It—Shows methods of scauiring a free and well 
varied vocabulary which is the only basis for really successful public r å 
CHRIST: THE MASTER SPEAKER—Quotations from the most vital of the Master 


teachings. EA 
GLISH FOR SPEAKERS AND WRITERS—Shows the right use of w 
VITALT of polling pbraees, the cultivation of a clear and forceful style. 


i% Bound in cloth, $1.25 each, postpaid $1.35 
er Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York 


bl tpi 
Order from Book Department, THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
77-79-81 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Buy your books from The Business Philosopher Book) Depertment. 
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Have You Found 
Your Place in 


the World? 


Some Interesting Facts Concerning 
Character Analysis. 


The Editor of Napoleon Hill’s Mag- 
azine has spent more than ten years of 
research in the field of Character Analy- 
sis, and has analyzed more than 12,000 
men and women. 


This remarkable experience brought 
out some interesting facts and led Mr. 
Hill to the discovery of the sixteen prin- 
ciples that lead to success, as outlined in 
his famous lecture, ‘The Magic Ladder 
to Success.” 


Mr. Hill’s friends and business asso- 
ciates have persuaded him to give the 
world the benefit of his discoveries, and 
with this object in view he has written 
a very interesting booklet, entitled ‘‘In- 
teresting Facts Concerning Character 
Analysis.” 


This booklet contains a copy of the 
famous Personal Analysis Chart which 
Mr. Hill used in his Character Analysis 
work when he was engaged in that work 
professionally. A copy of this book and 
a sample copy of Napoleon Hill’s Maga- 
zine will be sent upon receipt of thirty 
cents in stamps, which is the approxi- 
mate cost of printing and postage. 


Get a copy of this book on character 
analysis and fill out the questions in the 
Personal Analysis Chart. It may mark 
the most important turning point in 
your life. Merely filling out the chart, 
which consists of nearly 150 questions, 
will give you a slant at yourself that 
will shock you out of mediocrity. 


NAPOLEON HILL’S MAGAZINE 
Fifth Floor, 210 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Including You 
and Me 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


A charming volume of over a hundred joyous 
Gillilan poems about the things nearest to the 
heart of everybody. Laughter, tears, sym- 
pathy and common sense flow through its 
pages. 


“You will chase away many blue devils if you keep this 
book near you.’’— Pittsburgh Gagatie- Times. 


“All cheerful and full of the joy of living and the warmth 
of human brotherhood. They grip the heart.”—Duluth Herald. 


“Every poem is a gem and the collection a sparkling galaxy. 
No one can read the book without feeling more cheerful.”— 
Syracuse Post-Standard. 


“Gillan is a real humorist. He can set you to laughing 
all over and start your eyes to leaking and then send you away 
feeling it was good to have read his books.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Published by Forbes & Co., Chicago 
Price, by Mail, $1.35 
Order from Book Department 


The Business Philosopher 
77-79-91 Madison Ave., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Including Finnigin 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


This delightful book of poems by America's 
favorite poet wins every reader; for the verses 
are rich in humor and pathos, always hopeful, 
and they express the sentiments and hopes of 
humanity. 

“Worth reading over and over.’’—Boston Globe. 


“Gillilan makes people happier, kinder and better. '"—Detroéé 
Press. 


'A book that will draw a emile from every reader and tears 
from most.’’——$t. Louis Star. 


"There is occasion for a smile, a tear or a big laugh on every 
page." — New York Times. 


“Gillean makes folks laugh the good wholesome laughs that 
are good for all ailments.""— Wheeling Register. 


Price, By Mail, $1.35 
Published by Forbes & Co., Chicago 


Order from Book Department 


The Business Philosopher 


77-79-81 Madison Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Book Buyers’ Bureau 


@ With the cold crisp air of December, one realizes that it will 
not be long until the thought of holiday gifts will be in all our minds, 
with the usual question, ‘‘What shall I give this year?” 


Nothing that one can give will bring the lasting pleasure, the 
lasting thought of friendship, that comes to us with the gift of a 
worth while book. There are some books that one can really live 
with, books that may be read with pleasure over and over again, 
that one will get a new thought from with each reading. Such 
books are the classics of English literature and are treasured as 
among our best possessions, old friends that we like to have at 
hand. 


@ There are hundreds of such books which the wise publishers 
have put out in handsome but inexpensive bindings, especially 
for the holiday trade. Among the thousands of titles, there are 
always a few which have stood the test of time and that continue 
among the ‘‘best sellers” year after year. Some of them may be 
had for a very small price. Others more expensively bound cost 
more, and make more appropriate gifts for old friends, for they, 
like true friendship, are lasting and substantial. 


@Such poems, for example as ‘‘Evangeline,”’ or Shakespeare's 
“Sonnets,” are appropriate gifts for some woman friend. A man 
would be more apt to appreciate some of the volumes of Kipling, 
or Irving. A minister or a teacher, would be sure to appreciate 
- one of the volumes of inspirational writing such as the works of 
James Allen, whose books have had a wide sale for years. For the 
young man, Orison Swett Marden has written a score of finely 
inspirational books, and the older business man, who thinks of 
business as something more than a matter of dollars and cents, 
would find food for thought in Roger W. Babson’s “Religion and 
Business,’’ or similar books. 
@For those who are interested in the higher philosophy of life, 
there are many books like Grace M. Brown’s “Today” or “Life 
Studies.” 
@The Business Philosopher’s Book Buyers Bureau will be glad to 
aid you with suggestions or with any information at the command 
of the editors either in the selection of appropriate books for holiday 
gifts or books for the business library, either of a general or technical 
nature. The Book Buyers’ Bureau is organized for the benefit of 
subscribers to the Business Philosopher and every reader is invited 
to make use of the facilities the bureau offers. 


THE BOOK BUYERS’ BUREAU 


77-79-81 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


Buy your books from The Business Philosopher Book Department 


The Business Series Library 


Five handsomely bound and readable books on 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


LOUIS RANDSOME FISKE,{LL.D. 


AUTHORS: 
W. C. HOLMAN 


T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


Made possible through the contributions of the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
General Managers, Sales Managers, and Star-Result-Getters of more than 
one hundred successful institutions. 


VOLUME I. 
The Selling Profes- 


sion 

What Salesmanship 1s 

Necessary Tra.ts of 
Salesmen 

Balesmen’s Qualifica- 


tions : 
Qualifying for Selling 
Planning a Campaign | 
Propan ng the Prospect’s 


in 
Preparation Before the 
Approach 
Introduction Tactics 
Getting Interviews i 
separate articles 
The Approach — 
Uses of Auto Suggestion 
How to Banisu Fear 
The First Five Minutes 
Burrougns Adding Mch. 
Co. Methods of 
. Approach 
Brunswick - Balke - Col- 
lander Co. Meth- 
ods of Approach. 
Reading the Buyer 
Getting Prospect In- 


terested 
Presenting the Proposi- 
tion 
Oliver Typewriter Co. 
Methods ; 
National Cash Register 
Co. Methods 
Strategy in Handling 
Prospects 
The Selling Talk. 
Specific Talk vs. Gen- 
eralities 
lity vs. Price Talk 
actios when Selling 
Points are Scarce 
Real Estate Pointers 
Handling Technical 


Terms 
Logical Methods of 
- Convincing Pros- 
pects 


Price $2.50 each. $10.00 the set. 


VOLUME IV. 
Man-Building 
By Louis Randsome Fiske, LL. D. 
To know yourself and your strong points—to get 
acquainted with those traits of character in your- 


self which make for power. These are the days 
when he who best knows these things wins out. 
Whatever man achieves is the result of building— 
and man is indeed a master builder when he centers 
his thought forces upon the work of building self. 
The Science of Man-Building was formulated to 
aid earnest men to get immediate results. 
book Dr. Fiske has analyzed the laws of self-de- 
velopment, and makes practical application of 
them. He treats man first as body, then as mind 
and soul; lastly as a social being. A powertul book, 
written by a man who knows. 


In this © 


Postpaid 


VOLUME II. 


Answering Objections 

Diplomacy in Meeting 
Objections 

Driving Points Home 

Inspiring Confidence in 
Prospects 

Stimulating Interest 

Strategic Methods 

Closing Sales 

Getting Cash with Or- 
der 

Advance Payments 

Samples and How to 
Use Them 

Getting the Price 

Price Cutting 

Credits and Terms 

Cancelled Orders 


VOLUME III. 


Salesmen and Adver- 
tising 

Uses of Advertising 

How to Profit from Ad- 


vertising 
The Salesman and the 
dv. Dept. 
Conduct Toward Cus- 
tomers 
Securing Customers’ 


Exclusive Trade 
Why Many Salesmen 
are Turned Down 
Character and Conduct 
(38 separate con- 
tributions) 


VOLUME V. 


1. Ginger Talks 
2. Business Psychol- 
ogy 
Comprises two oom- 
plete books bound in one 
volume. 


Book Department THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


77-79-81 Madison Avenue 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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oliday Season 


WILL NOT BE COMPLETE 


unless you give others something that will keep the 
memory of your friendship with them throughout — 
the year. Send your friends this magazine. Give 
both The Business Philosopher and a good book. 


TWO GIFTS AT THE COST OF ONLY ONE 
You may have your choice of 
these combinations 


James Allen’s Hine Inspirational Books 
By-Ways of Blessedness The Life Triumphant 
All These Things Added 
= These books sell at $1.50 each. You may have either = 
one, and a twelve months’ subscription for | 


$2.50 


Allens Four Books of Power 
Morning and Evening Thoughts 
As A Man Thinketh Out from the Heart 
Through the Gate of Good 
Sell at 50 cents each, singly 
You may have all four and a vear s subscription for 


$2.50 


Or for the same combination price you may have 
your choice of a year's subscription and either 


“Human Efficiency and Levels of Intelligence” 
bv Harry Herbert Goddard, or 
“Religion and Business” 
bv Roger W. Babson 
The magazine and books may be sent to different 
addresses if vou wish. Ask us to send your choice 

now with vour message 
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